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PUBLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



THE Publishers are happy to announce that they have secured the ser- 
vices of a gentleman of distinguished ability, to take Editorial charge 
of the American Educational J^Ionthlt. The gentleman alluded to is 
widely known as one of the leading Educators in the country. His 
troad and philosophic views, with his skill and energy as a writer, give the 
utmost assurance that the design of this Journal will be efficiently and 
successfully carried out ; and that it will be welcomed to the homes and 
hearts of many thousands of appreciative readers. 

We have made arrangements to begin in an early issue the publica- 
tion of a i)aper on the " Physical Geography and Productions of the 
United States," by Prof Guyot, of the College of New Jersey. This 
paper will be illustrated in successive numbers of the Monildy by 
two beautiful colored miniature maps, prepared and furnished for 
the purpose by the eminent publisher of Prof, (j.'s works. 

In our April number we shall present the first part of an educa- 
tional serial, by one of the most popular writers of the day, the 
design of which will be to expose the defects which mar, as well as 
the excellencies which dignify and adorn, the administration of our 
American schools. This publication will be continued probably through 
the year, in the hope of arresting the attention of a class of readers 
who do nof usually interest themselves in the workings of our edu- 
cational system. 

This number of the American Educational Monthly will be sent 
to many persons who are not subscribers. The Publishers respectfully 
invite all who may receive it to give due consideration to its merits, and 
to become regular subscribers. No expense will be spared to make it a 
Hrst-class Educational and Literary Journal. The Publishers are deter- 
mined that every lice Educator shall esteem it far above the price of 
subscription. 

ThDse whose terms of subscription to the Educational Herald and 
Teachers' BtfUctin (G. S. Woodman <fc Co.) have not yet expired, will 
be entitled to the American Educational Monthly, for the balance 
of time for which the former paper was due. 

The " Educational Directory," begun some time ago, now contains 
about 75,000 names. For these we are greatly indebted to our many 
kind friends and correspondents. But in many localities our lists are 
incomplete. Hence we beg all who may read this notice to send us the 
names of all the Teachers in their region. The names in full, with full 
P. O. address, should be distinctly written. Also indicate the rank of 
each Teacher, whether Principal or Assistant — whether in Public or 
Private School. Superintendents' Reports, Catalogues, and all docu- 
ments containing lists of names and educational items, will be very 
acceptable. The names of Trustees, School Officers, and of all persons 
who are interested in the cause of education, will be valuable to us, and 
we shall be glad to receive them. When completed, this Directory will 
prove invaluable to Teachers and to all who are interested in Teachers. 
vVe shall highly appreciate the aid which may be given us in compiling 
this great work. 

SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT k CO., Publishers, 

180 Grand St., New York. 
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ADVENTURES AND MISFORTUNES OP A SAXON 

SCHOOLMASTER 

L who could recite the Georgiks as 

well as our peasants in France can 

TUNE was scattering its gay flow- recite the great Mathe w Laensberg, 

tJ efs over hill and dale ; a balmy their ever and eternal authority, 

morning had succeeded a serene Sebaltus was not inspired with the 

and starry night ; a breeze was desire of gain, but with the pure 

fluttering the foliage, and the sun love of science. How he cherished 

was breaking through his vapory belles-lettres ! How happy he felt 

veiL when he was explaining a page of 

Master Sebaltus Spurdzer awoke his classic authors ! His world 

fresh and sprightly. He nimbly ended then in the circle of children 

donned his garments, his waist- who listened to him open-mouthed, 

coat remarkable for its ample No soonei* were his classes over 

pockets ; he covered his head with than the learned man was absorbed 

a wide brimmed straw hat ; slipped in the deepest study ; you could 

under his arm a large volume, and have seen nim for hours scanning 

directed his steps towards the bor- and perusing large and heavy vol- 

ders of the Elbe. A little green nmes. His joy was indescribable 

pathway shaded by trees leads to when perchance he met with some 

this river : and throujj^h it Master historical or scientific problem that 

Sebaltus chose his way. While he no one had yet solved. How he 

is in sight and walking from his relished his pursuits ! how he mul- 

own little house to the Elbe, let us tiplied his dissertations — his notes ! 

sketch the man. Then his eye flashed fire, his pen 

Master Sebaltus Spurdzer was on was tightly clenched between his 

the shady side of forty-five. He teeth — he was admirable in his 

was BO simple and so careless that exultation, and the strangeness of 

one might say that his life was a his disordered dress was not with- 

prolonged infancy. A stranger to out a certain poetry. However, it 

worldly ambition, he had no know- will hardly be believed, that no 

ledge of the advantages of rank sooner had Master Sebaltus com- 

and fortune ; the only ambition he pleted his notes than he stowed 

ever had, was that of being master them away in some driiwer where 

of a village school. True was it, he abandoned them. It sufficed for 

that nowhere else, children could this humble and careless scholar to 

have received a more solid, rational have discussed a topic which had 

and varied elementary education, pleased him: he little heeded the 

So much so in fact, that one met in rest. Sebaltus seemed not to doubt 

the village of Lauterbruck, laborers that tliere existed publishers for 

who understood Latin ; gardeners him as well as for others. 
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But if Mai^ej* Sebaltus was heed- " the oddities of Mr. Spurdzer." 

less 0/1 tlje <ilve8tJsc)n of fortune and She noted well the manuscripts 

floryt'-hil -wife was not so, — she that Sebaltus had finished and for- 

}lf\ his' interest at heart. The gotten. She carried them to Dres- 

"Vcfrthy housewife dearly loved the (leii and ffave them into the hands 

thalers,* and often did she com- of a publisher, who cast upon the 

plain of the disinterestedness " of good woman a patronizing look 

her husband. Though her observa- and said : 

tions had little effect on the irapas- '' Come in a week's time, I shall 

sible pedagogue, she tired not have examined this." 

reproving and scolding him. A week hence, the same man 

" That's it," cried Thecla, " you remitted to Thecla a nice little 

don't blush to live like a lazy fel- sum, exclaiming — 

low, with your nose thrust down *' Bring me all your husband's 

forever into books, instead of mak- works; he is a fountain of science, 

ing money for the benotit, at least, an miknown genius." 

of your wife, and your two sons It will be supposed that dating 

whom you have named, I know not from this moment, Thecla did not 

why, Ovid and Cicero : and you oppose the learned lucubrations of 

languish here in this miserable vil- Master Sebaltus ; she repeatedly 

lage, whereas you might have been visited the drawer, with the hopes 

long since a distinguished profi-s- of discovering new manuscripts, 

sor ; but you are, and you'll ever Since IMadame Spurdzer had had 

be, but a paltry schoolmaster, the forethoui^ht of turning to use 

You are not even worthy of the her husband's talents, every thing 

title of scholar th^t people give in the house wore a brighter aspect ; 

y<*u, for you reap no advantage all kinds of saucepans shincd in her 

from the gilts heaven has bestowed kitchen, and Cicero and Ovid dis- 

upon you." phiyed, on Sundays, their velveteen 

" Wife," Sebaltus would say, breeches, and theii- line ctotli jack- 
with a phlegm that still more ex- ets. The incidents of their mar- 
cited her ire, "mind your own ried life had gone thus far when 
business ; see to your household our tale begins, 
affiiirs ; men<l Ovid's stockings and Master Sebaltus had walked on a 
Cicero's shirts ; exercise all your good distance whilst we have been 
authority as a housewife, but for giving these details, and he had 
God's sake, give me ]>eace ! I tease arrived at his fiivorite spot, a pretty 
no one, nor do I wish to be teased, little hillock, covered with moss, 
You cannot understand the happi- and sheltered by a hedge in full 
ness that my books afford me ; they bloom. What was his surprise 
are my friends." when he perceived sitting in that 

"Those musty old volumes?" very place which he had chosen, a 

muttered Thecla, scornfully. stranger, who appeared profoundly 

" Yes, my dear friends, whom I absorbed in thought. The force of 

leave with regret, and whom I seek habit was such in our scholar that 

with delight." he did not dream of going else- 

ThecLi felt that it was useless to where, so he stood contemplating, 

combat furthermore the literary with a disappointed countenance, 

and seientific mania of her bus- the interloper, who raised his head 

band ; but as this woman had a an<l smiled significantly, 

will of her own, she henceforth " Good moniing, Mr. Spurdzer," 

acted on her own responsibility, said he kindly, 

and made up for what she termed The schoolmaster shuddered; how 

* Uorniau luoriey, which is about the value could he be known by a man whom 
©f ft dollar. he had never seen ? Could it be 
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Satan or Beelzebub, disguised as a At this significant and abrupt 

man ? flattery, the scholar was stung with 

The stranger seemingly under- an indignation, to which he gave 

stood his bewilderment ; for he utterance by " Indeed, sir 

smih'd again, and resumed : what is your name ?" " Hanz." 

" Be not troubled or amazed, if " Indeed, Mr. Hanz, if you had 

your name has reached me ; if I not the demeanor of a grave and 

have learned whom you are by the respectable looking man, I should 

description given me of your per- be mclined to think you had come 

son and your eccentric habits, what here with the intention of jibing 

is there surprising in all that ? It me, — ^however, I excuse you. But 

is not without reason that renown how could you conceive the idea of 

has a hundred eyes and a trumpet, naming me, poor miserable being. 

Yes, my dear Mr. Sebaltus, you are after a man of the colossal fame of 

well known to me. To see you and Tacitus." 

to sympathize with you, I have "Pardon me, my dear Mr. Se- 

come here ; this is the sole object baltus ; do not take things so seri- 

of my journey." ously, and excuse me if I have 

The scholar stammered out those offended you." 

sentences : " You are very good — " Well, no !" cried Spurdzer with 

you are very kind." bonhonimie^ " you did not offend 

His interlocutor had the charity me, you frightened me, that's all. 

to spare his confusion by asking And to give you a proof that I am 

him : disposed to answer your questions, 

" What book have you there ?" I beg of you to accept part of my 

At this question Master Sebal- frugal breakfast." 

tus's countenance lit up with en- " I cannot think of refusing your 

thusiasm ; for it was a subject that kind invitation." 

afforded him more charm than " You accept, then ?" 

aught else. " With all my heart." 

"This book," exclaimed he, "is "Thanks! oh a thousand thanks! 

the master-piece of all historical how pleased my wife will be. Then 

master- works. It is a Tacitus, edi- I shall show you my two sons, both 

tio accuratissima. It cost me a clever Latinists." 

great sura of money, but what sat- " Well, let us go." 

isfaction it gives me ; how those " Patience, Mr. Hanz, it is yet 

pages, overflowing with true elo- too soon, and whilst we await the 

quence, delight me ! Never was hour, let us enjoy the beauty of this 

human thought expressed in Ian- spot ; I shall sit here on this mossy 

gunge more concise, more deep, bank and read the life of Julius 

more sublime. O ! venerable Ro- Agrlcola ; you can fish, and thus 

man ! I am happy with t^ee ; trib- while away the time." 

ulations, the imiverse, all vanish. This ingenuous proposition ex- 

I am thy contemporary, thy friend, cited in Hanz a Homeric laughter. 

I adore thee as an everlasting " I speak seriously," added Spurd- 

genius." zer, w^ithout seeming to notice the 

The stranger judged it time to loud hilarity of his new friend, 

interrupt the enthusiasm of Sebal- " fishing is a wholesome exercise 

tus, the expression of which might which does not disturb tlie current 

be indefinitely prolonged. of one's thoughts. There, in the 

" I admire the intensity of your hollow of that tree, are all my 

feelinirs," s.iid he, " meanwhile, you implements — will you have them ?" 

must not shun modem genius. The "Well," said Hanz, "let us 

present time has produced men of attack the gudgeons." 

true merit . . . you, for instance." There, now, are our two interlo- 
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cutors occupied ; Hanz, apparently Hanz, who noted everything, felt 

with his iishing : master Sebaltus in pleased at Madam Thecla's dis- 

reality with his Tacitus. Hanz had pleasure, and the more she showed 

rested the top of his rod in the sand regret at the sight of so large a 

of the shore, and cast, with curios- consumption, the greater was the 

ity, a fiirtive glance towards the guest's appetite. The two little 

scholar, who, absorbed in the depths Spurdzers, Ovid and Cicero, placed 

of his folio, repeatedly exclaimed, on the right and left of the stran- 

" beautiful ! admirable ! prodigious ! ger, had answered in a satisfactory 

Where are those modem men who manner all questions addressed to 

write like this ? Hanz, my friend, them. They clearly understood 

you are mad." syntax, and were well versed in all 

We could not quote the quarter the beauties of prosody. They did 

of all the incoherent phrases to not know one monument in Dres- 

which Spurdzer's enthusiasm gave den, but on the other hand they 

utterance. Hanz, who was much could number on the top of their 

amused with this scene, turned ab- lingers the obelisks and the pyra- 

ruptly towards the water, that mids of Egyptian Thebes ; they 

seemed suddenly a^ritated. ignored the events of the present 

" Master Sebaltus," said he, time, but retained wonderftilly the 

" come, come, I think I must have numbers of Xerxes' soldiers, 

taken a carp." Spurdzer's eyes glowed with the fire 

" That is so. Let me draw it of paternal pride. 
out. It requires caution. What a After breakfast the stranger took 
fine fish ! feeyond all doubt Thecla leave of his hosts, and then the con- 
will be delighted. Now, then, Mr. jugal storm commenced. At the 
Hanz, to you the honor of carrying approach of night peace was not 
the fruit of your pastime." yet restored, but Sebaltus resisted 

Thus did the scholar, with his his wife's attacks by stoically fol- 

book under his arm, and the stran- lowing the example of Socrates 

ger, with basket in hand, enter the towards Xantippe. 

village and knock at the school Suddenly a carriage was heard to 

door, where about thirty children stop before the door. A man 

were boisterously shouting and dressed in black silk, and carrying 

playing. Thecla appeared. Her a sword, alighted, entered, and 

face, formerly pretty, was now asked for Mr. Spurdzer, who stood 

coarse and flushed, and expressive amazed as the stranger gave him a 

of the ill-humor which was the large letter, stamped with the seal 

principal trait of her character, of the arms of his majesty, the 

The peevish manner with which the Elector of Saxony, 

housewife received her husband and " If you please, sir," said the 

his guest, did not belie the expres- Chamberjain, " read that letter." 

sion of her face. The fish, however. Master Sebaltus glanced at the 

was a means of silencing her, epistle, and no sooner had he read 

making up for the dissatisfaction she the first lines than he uttered an 

felt at the sight of a stranger. Dur- exclamation and called his wife and 

ing breakfast Master Sebaltus more his sons. " Come, come, my chil- 

than once tried his wife's patience dren," said he ; " come ! if you 

by calling out, " bring us some of knew ! His highness has 

your best wine. . . . There is bet- written to me; his highness in per- 

ter wine than that in the cellar. . . son But how can our august 

You forget, too, that fine smoked sovereign know me ?" 

ham that is hanging on a beam in " Read attentively, Mr. Spurd- 

our bedroom. Go, make more zer," said the Chamberlain, "and 

haste, and be more hospitable." you will understand the contents." 
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With difficulty did the emotioned science, resolution, and disinterest- 
pedagogue read what follows : edness. The acquamtance of a few 

" My Dear Sebaltus : Long hours has sufficed to assure me that 

since has your literary and scien- I can in confidence choose you as 

tific reputation reached me. Your the tutor of my two sons. Come, 

works, successfully published, have without delay; the Count de Pilnitz 

placed you high in the esteem of the is charged to offer you my carriage, 

public " Your apartments in my Chateau are 

" My works ! . . . . My reputa- at your disposal. Come, then ; later 

tion ! . . . . Which of us two is I shall place your sons in college, 

dreaming, the prince, or myself? I send to your wife a sum necessary 

My works, stowed away in a port- for her household wants — a sum 

folio. My reputjition as school- apart from your own salary. An- 

master I . . . . Let us continue." suer me in confidence, and you will 

" They vouch for your deep learn- have no cause of regret, 

ing, your piraplicity, your modesty, " Yours, affectionately, 

and that you aspire to no other " Louis Frederick." 

title but that of village schoolmaster. It was curious to observe in 

I went myself in search of the truth, the countenance of Thecla, and in 

I desired to become personally ao- that of Spurdzer, the double effect 

quainted with the philosopher of of this letter. Thecla could not 

Lauterbruck. This will explain to believe in such hapjaness; Spurdzer 

you the visit you this morning was stunned ; the one considered 

received." fortune, honors ; the other feared 

"Heavens!" exclaimed simulta- the ennui of dependence. How- 

neously Spurdzer and his wife, "Mr. ever, as Madame Spurdzer's will 

Hanz was the prince I" generally predominated, it was to be 

"Having heard of your habits, I supposed that Sebaltus would sac- 
met you at your favorite spot near rifice his own happiness for hers. In 
the borders of the Elbe. We con- face of the brilliant position now 
viTsed, and while I breakfasted offered to him, he stood as the 
with vou, I studied you. . . ." accused before his judges, mute, 

"\Vho would have thought? fearful, abashed. He would have 

Mr. Hanz. . . A fine, brave fellow I gladly resigned his Latin for the 

Wife, were you disrespectful to- displeasure of the prince; and he 

wards him ?" had to yield to a superior will mani- 

" No, no ; continue. I'm impa- fested in so friendly a way ! 

tient to hear all." " What !" said Thecla', sharply, 

" In a word, my dear Sebaltus, " can you hesitate a moment to 

you are the man whom I think suit- accept such a splendid offijr ? Think 

able to educate my sons, Otho and well, that our children's wellare 

Frederick." depends on your decision. If you 

" Heavens !" cried Madame Spurd- are a good father, you will not 

zer, clasping her hands ; " read on." hearken to vain scruples of unfound- 

" I cannot," murmured the school- ed fear, and you will hasten to 

master, trembling with emotion. thank our prince for his goodness." 

"Well, then," replied Madame "Do you really wish it?" said 

Spurdzer, " give me the letter and Sebaltus, with a mingled sadness 

Til finish it." and timidity. 

..." to educate my sons, Otho " It is not my wish, but it is your 

and Frederick." duty that should impel you." 

" Worthy Sovereign !" " Then, if that be so," resumed 

" I have tried ten tutors. Not the pedagogue, " I resign myself." 

one was equal to the task which And turning towards the Count 

demands so many noble qualities — de Pilnitz, he added : 
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"Let us go, Mr. Chamberlain. Further delay was impossible. 

Ah! allow me. I was forgetting Master Sebaltus showed no more 

my favorite authors. Besides, I resistance; and bidding good bye 

have to prepare my linen and my to his wife and children, he entered 

clothes." the coach which was to take him to 

" Qh ! you need not trouble about Dresden, and he looked wistfully, 
that," said the Chamberlain. "Your for the last time, on the church 
apartment is amply furnished with steepleand the roof of his own home- 
whatever is necessary, even that stead, 
which is superfluous." (7b u Omtinu^.) 
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AN AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN. 

THE subjoined sprightly account rude blocks as veritable cars and en- 
of the scenes and events of gines, and the child gets a practical 

«^ Day in a Kindergarten,^' is com- lesson. If it learns the gamut, there 

•1 J /• 1 .L. r-^x. -Ox IS an illustration which teaches the 

piled from a letter of the Boston cor- ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^j^ . ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^j^ ^^^ 

respondent of the N. Y. Evening gygtem of instruction, there is not 

Post. The narrative refers to the only this sympathy between teacher 

institution established by Miss E. P. and pupil, but also a similar sympa- 

Peabody, in 1861,andnow so sue- thy among the pupils themselves. 

cessfuUy conducted by that estimable "^'^t'^r'". o^.f/v^s Miss Pea- 

, T ri xr "w v body, "begm with lovms: others;" 

lady. Itcannotfailtobeverysugges- ^„^^;^^ y^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^J^^^ ^^^^4 

tive to parents and primary teachers, of her own experience among the 

young, this aphorism of a wise 
The Principle op a Kinder- philosophy: "Children begin with 
GARTEN— hterally a children s gar- foying others quite as intensely as 
den, IS the trammg of the infant they love themselves — forgetting 
mind as the gardener trains his themselves in their love of others 
plants or cultivates his flowers ; it _if they only have as fair a chance 
is the organization of what is pret- of being benevolent and self-sacri- 
tUy called a commonwealth of chil- ficing as of being selfish. Sympa- 
^en, where the imagination and thy is as much a natural instinct as 
the moral and physical nature of self-love, and no more or less inno- 
the young are equally subjected to cent, in a moral point of view, 
careful culture, gradually develop- Either principle alone makes an 
mg under the warmth and sunlight ^g\y and depraved form of natural 
of a watchful sympathy, until the character. Balanced, they give the 
grosser qualities become refined mto element of happiness, and the con- 
the essence of beauty. The secret ditions of spiritual goodness and 
of this training lies in the faculty of truth, making children fit temples 
" developing a child from within for the Holy Ghost to dwell in.'* 
outwards, by plunging into its pe- 
culiarity of imagination and feel- kindergarten children in the 
ing ;" realizing the child's idea until school-room. 
it seems to become a fact tangible The life of a child in a Kinder- 
and present. If the little one con- garten is certainly very pleasant, 
ceives an imaginary railroad, the Of the thirty-six little pupils i ow 
Kindergarten teacher accepts its belonging to this school, thirty were 
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present on the day of my visit, their shrill little voices tone down 
The youngest was three and a half to a melodious rhythm, and when 
years old, and the oldest seven, the music teacher rises she is evi 
The average age was probably live dently regarded as^ a person bent 
years. They were evidently the upon disappointing reasonable ex- 
children of cultivated parents, pectations. But the quarter of an 
Large-brained, quick-eyed and in- hour is up, and the classes must be 
telligent, their manner was full of formed. The smallest children are 
animation, and their interest in the taken into a room where long low 
things taught them never flagged tables flanked by little wooden arm- 
for an instant. Unlike children in chairs, afford space for the opera- 
the old " infant schools," these little tions incident to a course of instruc- 
creatures had comfortable arm- tion in object-lessons. In developing 
chairs to sit in, and were not this branch of her system, Miss 
wearied by constrained postures, or Peabody acknowledges her indebt- 
by long continuance upon one sub- edness to the excellent works of 
ject ; tor no lesson is permitted to Mr. Sheldon and Mr. Calkins. The 
exceed fifteen minutes, except one, study of natural forms, the copying 
to be hereafter mentioned, where of rudimentary figures, and the 
ivork and play together occupy general cultivation of the artistic 
half an hour. element, which form part of the 

Every morning the exercises com- plan of a Kindergarten, are at- 
mence with music. A teacher, tended with the happiest effects, 
sitting at a grand piano, placed in a The child, even if naturally dull, 
corner of the principal school-room, receives impressions which stimulate 
strikes the notes of the gamut, its ambition, and those who are 
while another draws upon a black- quick to learn get on so fast that it 
board the figure of a ladder with is often necessary to apply the check- 
eight rounds numbered from one to rein, 
eight. "Now, children, let your 
voices go up this ladder — one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight I" 
and the scale is sung. The little One of the ingenious devices in- 
ones hear and see what music means, troduced here is the " pricking " of 
Those who are more advanced the forms of birds and animals, 
learn to sing simple little lays ; such Half-sheets of tinted paper, with 
as " The Fisher," " The Cooper," embossed borders, bearing a colored 
" The Sawyer," " The Weather- pattern, are given to the children, 
cock," " The Bees," and " The Ro- with a needle attached, and the 
ver," — one of which is a carol like little one is very proud when it is 
this: permitted to take home the punc- 

" w« i;v« +0 «^ « ^^„;..« tured copy which it has made by 

We like to go a-roviug, x* n r n • *i ..r r 

From place to place a-moving; carefully foUowmg the outlmes of 

For wandering is such sweet employ the object represented. 

It tills our hearts with quiet joy ; Another amusement, which cul- 

Wander,we'U wander; ^j^^^^g ^^iQ sense of haimony in 

We hear the warblers sinffmjr, , l«i -i. a. u • • x 

The air with music ringing; c^^ors, while it teaches precision of 

We hear the sheep cry bah I touch, is " weaving." Narrow strips 

We hear the sweet bees humming, of card-board oi different colors. 

We see the large flies coming; are handed to the children to be 

See, see, they fly away." ^^^.^^ -^^^^ patterns according to 

It is amazing to see the enjoy- their fancy; and sometimes very pret- 

ment of the little folks while this ty little devices are the result of* this 

morning musical exercise is going play-work. 

on. Their eyes gleam with delight, Still another pastime is " mould- 



DEVICES FOR AMUSEMENT AND IN- 
STRUCnOX. 
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ing.'' This is a funny scene, which tion. But it is to be remembered that 

occurs only once a week, and is a Kindergarten is a kind of human 

greatly enjoyed by the children, conservatory, where tender plants 

Each pupil is pcovided with a lump are strengthened, and hardy ones 

of soft blue clay, out of which it is pruned and clipped till they cet to 

£ri\'ilegod to " make anything." be seemly, and grow tall and firm, 

little models of different objetrts No lesson in reading is given with- 

lie scattered over the table while out an illustration of the subject ; 

the process is going on, but no child no lesson in dr^w^ing without an 

is under the slightest obligation to explanation of principles and rules; 

follow a pattern. So long as this no instraction m geography, with- 

lessoii lasts the largest liberty is out a globe or a series of practicfil 

enjoyed. One mite of a girl, as I exemplifications. Learning by rote 

approached the table to see what out of a book is never dreamed of 

caused such a tremendous babbling in this place ; the only book used 

of little t<mgues, held up a lump of is the book of nature, which is rich 

clay and said: ''See, Ive made a in wisdom and overflowing with 

cannon." It required some stretch beauty — ^if one only knows where 

of the imagination to discover the to look. 

likeness, but imaginations are culti- Work — ^if such pleasant things as 
vated in a Kindergarten. The child these may be called work — alter- 
had followed as closely as she was nates with play. At frequent in- 
able to do, a model which stood tervals there is a dance to music, 
before her. Another called me "to which is hugely enjoyed, or a romp 
see a snake that he had made," and in the grounds, where the children 
he was very proud of it, and in- are always attended by a teacher, 
tended to take it home to his mo- or a game with the blocks — the 
ther. A third had contrived to last named being an unfailing source 
manufacture a ladder ; and all the of amusement. Miss Corlies usual- 
others were busy with fingers, ly presides at this entertainment, 
tongues and eyes. It was a cheer- describing to the children the his- 
ful spectacle. Perhaps there was tory of some wonderful place, or 
among that laughing little crowd the extraordinary adventures of 
some future Hiram Powers oj* liar- some remarkable person, and so 
riet Hosmer getting a first lesson in getting clustered about her an in- 
the art of sculpture — who knows ? terested group of little ]>eople with 

wide open eyes and eager faces. 

ADVANCED STUDIES. r J o 

These are some of the rudimen- school hours. 
tary lessons taught to children in a The hours of a Kindergarten are 
Kindergarten. Miss Peabody, how- graduated to suit the capacity of the 
ever, enlarges the sphere of her small children who attend, never 
operations as the capacity of her exceeding three and a half hours, 
pupil grows. Assisted by an excel- In this school the time is nominally 
lent teacher, Miss Corlies, who pos- from ten in the morning to half 
sesses a marvellous faculty of amu- past one in the afternoon, but in 
sing the children with stories; which reality the time .devoted to teaching 
are extemporaneously dramatized and learning is much less, for the 
lor the occasion, she has introduced play-time is to be deducted, and 
a series of lessons in reading, wri- much of the work is really play. It 
ting, drawing, geography, natural is a good indication that the life oi 
history, tfec, which are undertaken a Kindergarten is not weanng to a 
by children apparently too young to child, when he is found as rosy at 
know the difference between a the end of the day as at the begin- 
straight line and an example in addi- ning. The interest is so well sua 
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Gained that the spirits of the pupil ing herself to undertake the task in 

never flag, and there is a world of Boston if she received sufficient 

fim in the exercises. encouragement. The offer was at 

once gladly accepted by many of 

HOW THE SCHOOL WAS BEGUN. ^hc bcst families of the city, who 

The establishment of thb Kin- did not hesitate to place their chil- 

dergarten in Boston is due solely to dren under her charge, so that from 

the exertions of Miss Peabody, the start her enterprise has had to 

whose experience as a teacher con- labor under no other difficulties 

vinced her of the necessity of in- than that of finding a private house 

troducing an improved system of large enough to accommodate the 

instiniction for very young children, pupils. From Boston the idea has 

Adapting the German plan of a spread as far as New York, where 

Kindergarten, as exemplified in two good Kindergartens have re- 

Froebel's institution in Hamburg, to cently been established, and both, 

the wants of an American commu- it is said, are doing welL 
nity, she issued a prospectus pledg- 
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WEARINESS. 

O LITTLE feet, that such long years, 
Must wander on through doubts and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load I 
I, nearer to the wayside inn. 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin. 
Am weary thinking of your road. 

O little hands, that, weak or strong 
Have still to serve or rule so long. 

Have still so long to give or ask ! 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow men, 

Am weary, thinking of your task. 

O little hearts, that throb and beat 
With such impatient feverish heat, 

Such limitless and strong desires ! 
Mine, that so long has glowed and burned. 
With passions into ashes turned, 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 

O little souls, as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light. 

Direct from heaven, their source divine ! 
Refracted through the mist of years. 
How red my setting sun appears. 

How lurid looks this soul of mine ! 

jK W. Zong/eUow. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

BY DIO. LEWIS, M.D. 

II /OINTAL culture is the passion system of physical culture adapted 
i.fX of the hour. As if for defence to American schools, 
against armies, the State has pro- 1. It must produce a eystema- 
vided against ignorance. Every tical development. It mast, for ex- 
child is not simply invited, but in ample, be so contrived aa to correct 
some States compelled, to pass the deformity known as " stooping," 
through years of definite and sys- or " round shoulders." This is a 
tematic training of the intellectual very common and grave defect in 
fiiculties. As if the country were the bodies of our school children, 
besieged and our liberties in danger, resulting in consumption, dyspt'psia, 
nothing is left to individual enter- and other maladies. A system of 
prise. In this noble, organized physical training which does not 
effort to educate the nation, are seen tend directly to correct this fault in 
tlie highest proofs of our civil iza- the form, is like the attempt to 
tion, and the brightest promise of strengthen the defences of a camp 
our future greatness. without guarding the most vulner- 

But grand as is this national able point. "Round shoulders" 

spectacle, it is sadly fragmentary. have been referred to, but there are 

Man has five natures, which we numerous other defects in the form 

may name the physical^ iutellectual^ which require specific, definite train- 

socialy morale and reliffious. To ing. The first requisite of a system 

select either of these and undertake of physical training is, therefore, 

its development as the chief good that it should be physiologically 

of education, is it not like pro- adapted to the correction of droop 

nouncing a particular ]:)art of the ing shoulders, and other defects m 

engine more important than any or the shape of the body. No condi- 

all others ? What would be thought tion is so vital to health as symme- 

of him who should select the cylin- try. 

der of an engine and devote him- 2. The movements must be such 

self exclusively to its care ? But as will develop activity^ flexibility^ 

would the error differ essentially and grace^ ratber than mere lifting 

from that of the educator who se- strength. The qualities of the car- 

lects one from the five natures of riage-horse are far more desirable 

the child and devotes himself ex- than those of the cart-horse, 

clusively to its cultivation ? Our 3. The exercises must be such 

educational policy is imphilosophi- that the sexes can mingle in their 

cal, because partial. performance. And they must be so 

But no part of the being suffers contrived as to bring the social ele- 

as does the physical ; for not only ment into active play, resulting in 

is it neglected with the moral na- mutual courtesies and politeness, 

ture, but by an impure atmosphere 4. The exercises must be such as 

and false positions it is positively can be used in the school-room, 

injured. The development of a system of 

The great educational public is gymnastics for American schools, 

at length aroused to the vital im- mvolving these points, was begun 

portance of a comprehensive, inte- ten years ago by the writer, 

gral culture. And now, in the be- The public is already familiar 

ginning of this new and hopeful in- with many of the exercises, but as 

terest, it Is proper to suggest some the new illustrations have recently 

of the more salient features of a been prepared, a few of them are 
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presented m the Monthly for the examination. These, it should be 

tirst timt! since they left the hands remarked, belong tu the aiore ad- 

of the artist. vanced pnpila, and cannot be used 

There have been devised 208 ex- among desks, though a large part 

ercises without apparatus, 42 with of the "ring" e.vercisea are per- 

the dumli-bcll, 45 with bean-bags, formed with peculiar ease in the 

68 with wands, 46 with clubs, and school-room. £ach and eveiy ex- 

62 with rings. From the last- ercise in the new system is adapted 

named scries n few illustrations are to mosic. 
selected, which are sabmitted for 
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SOON after the discovery of Ame- 
rica, the learned eocieties and 
Bome of the BovereigHB of Europe be- 
came intercBted in the natural his- 
tory of the New World, and sent 
over men devoted to the study of 
nature to collect Bpecimena of the 
animals and other objects of intereBt 
to be fonnd in Yireinia (tfae name 
vhich the English applied to all 
their pOBsesdons in America). 
Among the naturalists sent over 
were enthasiaBtic botanists, vho 
made large collections of plants 
and seeds, and conveyed them to 
the old world. In the e.x pi orations 
of these botanistB they found a 
plant, the dried leaves of which the 
aborigines smoked in an instrument 
called by them tobako. 

The imperfect knowledge of the 
dialect of the savages poBsesaed by 
the Europeans at that time, led to 
the error that the substance they 
smoked was called tobacco, instead 
of the pipe through which they 
smoked it. 

Another history of the origin of 
the name is, that a Spanish monk 
found the plant growing in a pro- 
vince of St. Doiningo called To- 



bacn, and it received the name to- 
bacco plant from that circumstance. 

ITS ISTEODCCnON. 

It was introduced into Portugal 
and Spain in the year 1 550, and cul- 
tivated as a medicinal plant. 

John Nicot, a French statesman, 
who was at that time the French 
minister to the court of Portugal, 
dedring to introduce the plant into 
his own country, procured some 
seed and sent it to Queen Catherine 
Medici", who caused it to be care- 
fully cultivated in France; and, on 
account of the interest she took in 
its cnltnre, it was called Queen't 
Herb. 

John Nicot having been instru- 
mental in bringing the plant to the 
notice of the monarch, the French 
botnniatB named it tiico/iana. The 
species of which most of the Ame- 
rican tobaccoes are made was called 
tobaccum. Hence we have nicoti- 
ans tobaccnm, nicotiana being the 
generic or family name, and tobac- 
cum the species. 

TUK PIPE. 

The introduction of the pipe into 
Europe is attributed to Itaphelengi, 
an Englishman, who acquired the 
habit in Virginia, 
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But it was nearly a hundred by its American name — tobacco-^ 

years after the discovery of the which was most likely obtained from 

Western Continent that the custom the Portuguese, who no doubt in- 

became fashionable in the upper troduced it into China and Japan, 

circles of England. Favored by whence it rapidly spread over the 

the example of Sir Walter Raleigh, East, 
and other men of rank, the practice 

became firmly established, and by smoking and chewing. 

slow advances pervaded all grades After carefully examining all 

of society. available evidences, there seems to 

The custom was carried into be no doubt that the tobacco plant 

Holland by young Englishmen who was first brought to the notice of 

went there to prosecute their stu- civilized man in the West India 

dies. Though more than a century Islands, soon after their discovery, 

was required to introduce and esta- and that the practice of smoking it 

blish the use of the pipe in Eng- originated among the savages of 

land, in less than fifty years after the the New World. This truth adds . 

tobacco plant was first cultivated no dignity to the custom, neither 

in Portugal, the custom of smoking can it flatter the vanity of highly 

it spread over Turkey, Persia, India, civilized nations to find themselves 

Java, China, and Japan. This rapid the slaves of a useless habit, picked 

spread is no doubt due in part to up among the half naked savages 

the ease with which the plant is of the uncultivated wilds of Ame- 

cultivated in temperate climates rica. 

wherever rich soil is found. By careful examination it has 

It is claimed that the Chinese cul- been ascertained that in countries 
tivated and used tobacco before the where the use of tobacco prevails, 
discovery of America. But recent 27 of every 40 males are wedded 
investigations have developed the to the custom of smoking or chew- 
fact that the plant cultivated there ing ; if the women who use tobacco 
is a variety of the same species cul- both in smoking and snufting are 
tivated most commonly in America, added, we shall find that more than 
and has no characteristic diff*erence, one-third of the whole human fa- 
except such as different soils and mily are addicted to this remarkable 
modes of culture would induce. practice. What a comment on the 

Another argument is, that there civilization, refinement, learning, 

is no name for it in the languages and philosophy of the nineteenth 

of the Eastern nations, but through- century I 
out the countries of Asia it is known 
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Denunciation op Slavery. — ^In brave grasp, and at the risk of his 

the heart of Mr. Beecher's oration life, until help could come, rather 

was given a denunciation of slavery than allow him to rush through the 

more powerful than I have ever streetbitingman, woman, and child, 

heard from his lips. He scored and When asked what tliey would say 

scourged it until it seemed to stand of the man who, witnessing this, 

before us a hideous monster, bloat- should have cried, " Let him go ! 

ed with human blood, and writhing let him go !'' " Shall we let this 

under his goads. He told, apropos monster go through the world poi- 

of those who said, "Why not let soning nations, ruining men, wo- 

the South go ?" the story of Fowell men, and children yet unborn ?" 

Buxton^s seizing the mad do2f by cries of No, no, no I surged up from 

the neck, and holding him with a the crowd 

2 
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evolve from them that which seems 

AMERICAN to be right and good ; to advocate 

■pfiTT/^ 4mTmtT * T ir/wTmiTT ^7 ^^^ universal diffusion, alike as an 

EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, individual right and a national 

necessity, to be promoted by the 

JAN UARY, 1864. direct and steady exercise of the 

national authority, and not alone by 

Salutatory. ^^^ optional, irregular and frag- 

IN assuming the editorial respon- mentary power of the particular 

sibilities of the -4m€r /ran -K/m- states. 
cational Monthly^ the undersigned It will also aim to enlist, in behalf 

tenders to the fraternity in general, of a movement so grand and impo- 

with the respectful deference due sing as that of a great people striving 

from a raw recruit to war-worn to elevate itself above the wretched 

veterans, his cordial salutations. regime of mere expediency to the 

Profoundly conscious of the dis- sublime sphere of moral duty in the 

advantages of inexperience in a conduct of its affairs, the sympath 

new field of operations, he reports and co-operation of all classes and 

for duty on the fortified heights of conditions in the community, and 

Good Intent, supported on the left generally to encourage and support 

by a strong heart, and on the right all measures and means which seem 

by a willing hand, ever ready to adapted to advance this^ the most 

charge, — with that weapon which vital interest of a civilized society, 
is mightier than the sword, — It will be no part of its plan to 

against the motley hosts of igno- enter into any ungenerous competi- 

rauce, and to strike with equal tion with the efforts of the noble 

alacrity for the cause of the just, spirits who, in several of the states, 

the beautiful, and the true. and amid great obstacles and dis- 

Having no promises to make, couragements, have established and 

save that he will never retreat are gallantly sustaining journals 

fronx nor surrender to the enemy, devoted to the educational interests 

he has a right to ask that the broad of their respective localities. On 

mantle of charity may be kindly the other hand, planting itself 

and gracefully thrown over the with becoming modesty on the 

imperfections of his performances, broad platform of our whole coun- 

in generous remembrance of the try, it cordially offers them its 

uncomfortable truth that all are hearty co-operation, and in return 

human^ and therefore fallible. asks an equal measure of their 

The undersigned may be permit- own good will, with the confident 

ted to add, that the aim of the conviction that in a country so vast, 

Monthly will be to discuss, in a and a cause so boundless in its needs 

broad, catholic and unpartisan spirit, and purposes, there is room enough 

the great theme of education in all for all sincere and earnest workers, 
its vaiied aspects, gradations, and But the undersigned forbeai*s 

relations ; to eliminate fi'om its further to proclaim even his good 

theory and practice whatever there intentions, preferring to be judged 

may be in them that is wrong ; to rather by the fruits of his labors. 
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He condudeB, therefore, by ven- upon which the stability of our form 

turing to indulge the presumptuous of government is predicated, why 

aspiration, that the words herein to should not that government itself 

be uttered may prove to have been be invoked to act a part in the 

fitly spoken; and that thus they may common duty of self-preservation? 

be treasured in the memories of his Why is not the function of provid- 

readers, like " apples of gold in ing for the common defence left to 

pictures of silver." the sole, jurisdiction of the separate 

The Editor. states ? Why not the regulation of 

postal affairs ? Why not the coin- 

ing of money ? Why not the 

commercial relations? Why not 

National Educatiox. ^^^^ encouragement of agriculture 

WHY should not education in and the mechanic arts ? — and so on 

the United States become to the end of the chapter. And, 

an object of direct national con- on the other hand, is not the edu- 

cem ? Why should an interest of cation of the sovereign people one 

such paramount necessity to the of the objects of general concern, 

integrity and stability of the na- precisely in keeping with those 

tion be left to the uncertain action which are expressly confided by the 

of individual states alone ? Why constitution to the federal power, 

should not the authority of the with this distinction in its favor, that 

general government, as well as that whereas, upon its faithful accom- 

of the individual states, be directly plishment depends the highest sue- 

exercised in behalf of universal in- cess of all the other functions, there- 

telligence, to the end that our prac- fore the duty is, if possible, more 

tice as a nation may be consistent imperative than any and all of the 

with the avowed principles which others? 

lie at the foundation of our gov- And again, what would the duty 
emmental fabric ? Are not univer- of providing for the common de- 
sal suffrage and universal enlight- fence become without the loyal co- 
enment exact correlatives ? Are operation of the individual states ? 
not free suffrage and free iirnorance An impossibility. We have seen 
palpable antagonisms ? Is not the that even factious opposition to the 
nation at this hour engaged in a measures indispensable to the na- 
mortal struggle which is the direct tional safety, is a source of almost 
result of this antagonism, and of overwhelming embarrassment to the 
this marvellous inconsistency be- general government. How much 
tween its good theory and its mal- more mischievous, nay, how de- 
practice ? structive would such a want of 
These are questions, certainly, harmony prove to be, if general 
which it behooves the American among the states. And indeed, 
people to consider with all the at- without mutual co-operation be- 
tention which the gravity of the tween the federal power, repre- 
subject seems to demand. K the senting the nation, and the local 
universal diffusion of knowledge power, symbolizing the states, the 
among the people be the condition execution of the functions of each 
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would be extremely difficult, and has not the sanction of time-honored 
in many cases quite impossible. usage. Any system of education 

It is precisely on this ground, to which does not harmonize with the 
wit : that whatever is necessary to utilitarian tendencies of the age is 
the mutual welfare of the state and certain to be swept away by the 
nation, should have the mutual care all-pervading tide of human pro- 
and attention of each in their gress. We have reference, here, to 
proper spheres, that we uj-ge edu- a system of popular education — a 
cation as a national, and not alone system of education for the masses, 
as a state duty. And hence we rather than for the favored few, for 
embrace this early opportunity to the latter need not our care, 
urge the consideration of the sub- Among the new things in educa- 
ject upon the national mind. We tion whose importance demands con- 
ask American citizens everywhere sideration, is what has been called 
to study the relations which the the system of " object" teaching, 
absence of common schools sustains It has been said that the principles 
to the great rebellion. We ask of this system are not new ; that 
them to remember that according they have been practised upon for 
to the census of 1850, there were ages, and have led to all the ad- 
nearly half a million of the native vances which have been made in 
white population of the revolted science ; that we have really learned 
states, over 20 years of age, who nothing new when we have not ad- 
could neither read nor write. We hered to them ; and that the present 
ask them to remember that the advocates of "object" teaching 
number of legal voters in the Uni- are merely making a new applica- 
ted States who are in the same tion of old principles to primary 
deplorable state of ignorance is education, where before they had 
greater than the usual majority by l)een most unaccountably neglected, 
which a President is elected. We There is some truth in this : and 
ask them to note the fact that where yet the advocates of the system 
there are no common schools there differ among themselves, in prin- 
are the demons of treason and se- ciples as well as in practice. Thus 
cession, and that where the school- ^^e have in some schools the English 
master is abroad there are loyalty method, as taught in English books ; 
and patriotism such as were never and there is also growing up an 
before recorded in the annals of American method, differing, in some 
history. of its features, from the English. 

We can best illustrate the differ- 

ence in principle between the two 

methods, by referring to their differ- 

Thk Old and the New in Edu- ^^^ modes 'of teaching elementary 

CATION. reading. The Enorlish method not 

WE are not easily induced to run only adheres to the old mode of 
after new things in educa- teaching the letters of the alphabet, 
tion, merely because they are novel- before worda^ but insists upon he- 
ties, neither are we of that other ginning with what are called the 
class who abjure everything which elementary sounds of the letters. 
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This is in violation of the principles 

of the object system, as regarded Teachers' Instiiute in Cali- 

by the advocates of the American foknia. 

method. /^^^ thanks are due to S. I. C. 

The American method teaches V/ Swezey, Esq., of Sa)i Fran 
elementary reading by beginning cisco, for a copy of the " Proceed- 
with objects that are well known to ingsofthe California State Teachers' 
the child — followed by words as Institute," a pamphlet of 166 pages, 
the representatives of the object; This Institute was held during six 
and one of its fundamental princi- days of the week commencing on 
pies is, that ideas should be pre- Monday, May 4th. It is recognized 
sented before words — that the thing by law as one of the educational agen- 
signified should be apprehended by ciesofthe State, the Superintendent 
the mind, before the arbitrary sign of Common Schools being ex-officio 
is taught. Here is a principle, sua- the President thereof, 
ceptible of very wide application Some conception of the magni- 
in building up a system of educa- taide and importance of this meet- 
tion ; and the American system ing may be formed when we state 
claims that it is the basis of the that there were 463 registered mem- 
only true theory of mental develop- bers present, representing 31 coun- 
ment. ties, and including four from the 

But let this whole subject of ob- territory of Nevada, 

ject teaching, both as to its prin- The lectures and discussions em- 

ciples and its practice, be tho- braced a wide range of topics in 

roughly discussed by our educators, nearly every department of educa- 

without prejudice or partiality, and tion, and the entire proceedings 

fairly tested in the school-room, evince a degree of talent and zeal, 

and we shall settle down, even- tempered with discretion, that con- 

tually, upon the true system. The fers great credit on the educational 

English method, slightly modified, head and heart of California, while 

and as practised in the Oswego it promises the most auspicious 

Schools, is explained in the excellent results for the Golden State. The 

works of Mr. Sheldon ; what is principal lectures were by Superin- 

more peculiarly the American sys- ten dent Swett, on the " Duties of 

tem, is set forth in the works of the State to Public Schools," and 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Calkins. The " Concerning Common Sense in 

works of Mr. Wells and Mr. Welch Teaching ;" — both of which prove 

will also be found useful in aiding that Mr. Swett is a man of " com- 

the teacher to arrive at correct mon sense," — by the Rev. Profes- 

conclusions upon this important sor Willey, of the College of 

subject. We shall again, from timef California, on " The Place and Re- 

to time, refer to this interesting lations of the College in our System 

subject — " Object teaching" ; and of Education," — which shows that 

we shall discuss again and again. Professor Willey sustains the right 

'* THE Old and the New in Edu- " relations " to the right " place," — 

CATION." and by Mr. Swezey, on " Nonnal 

Schools," which indicates that he 
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has been there^ and speaks whereof men our auriferous sister will soon 

he knows. The lecture of Mr. become as rich in moral and mental 

Swezey is thorough and exhaustive, as she is now in mineral treasures, 

and ouglit to be widely circulated We bid the noble 463 a hearty 

on both sides of the mountains. God speed. 
Under the guidance of such 
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We understand that the acts of some one to correct our " slovenly 
the Legislature of Western Vir- pronunciation of the Latin," whicn 
ginia will make a compactly printed hides from us the genius of the Ian- 
volume of some two hundred and guage, renders its quantities unin- 
fifly pages. Among others is a telligible, and leaves us without 
very superior and mherently effi- conception of the intonation, which 
cient free school system. Think " vivifies the soul of words." 
of it— the Massachusetts or New ,, ^ „ , , , School- 
York school system on the soil of ' : ' .jT^.t'. ^»^^^ \^^ .^f '^^^^- 
what was once the "Old Domi- master, " is the term applied to the 
nion." What a mighty stride ^^°^^,. ^^ P?^^T^.^ two wives at 
towards-shallwesayciviUzation? ,T ri u T ^'?!?^' J^^ 
-yes, for such it is ! If the legis- J^^ «f ^^^^- " t't ' m '^ ii™.%1 
lature had done nothing but in- than two what should you call it ? ' 
augurate that free school sys- ^^^ ^f ^^^^ reflected a moment; 
tern, it would have merited the then chancing to cast his eyes upon 
lasting gratitude of every man and * ^^P ^^ V.^f ^^f "^^Tf 
woman Vithin the State who real- ^^^^ ^^ smiled and confidently an- 
izes that the perpetuity of all liberal «^^^^^ ' Bnghamy, sir I 
and Christian government rests for Mr. C. W. H. Cathcart, StMe 
its foundation on the intelligence of Commissioner of Common Schools 
the million, and that -without the for Ohio, who entered upon his 
one the other is never for a moment duties in February last, tendered 
secure. Nothing so separates the his resignation on the 11th of No- 
dross from the gold as the fire of vember. He has since been ar- 
the furnace. Who can tell what the rested on a charge of complicity jn 
Great Rebellion shall profit Ame- a conspiracy to release the Rebel 
rica ? Who is able to recount what prisoners confined at Camp Chase 
development War shall give to our and in the State Prison. His guilt 
favored Land ? Shall not the school- is said to be beyond all question, 
boy of to-day live to see a district It is a singular circumstance that 
school everywhere in the South? such a man should have been ele- 
And the apparatus of the school- vated to such an oflice in the noble, 
room familiar to the eyes of every loyal State of Ohio. E. E. White, 
Southern child ? And the School- Esq., editor of the Ohio Educa- 
Master, even the radical New Eng- tional Monthly^ has been appointed 
land School-Master, at home in as his successor, 
every hamlet, and a very welcome r^^^ College of New Jersey, at 
visitor at every hearth ol the Sunny, PHnceton, has nearly received, as we 
now suffermg. South ? i^arn, the amount required to place 

A Modern Critic says we need it on an enduring financial basis. 
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The work of securing endow- Some learned chemists have been 

ments for the New Jersey Colleges trying to find out the cause of 

is going forward very successfully, the color of salmon, which is not 

Through the untii-ing eflbrts of half so important as to know how 

President Campbell, of Rutgers, to catch them. Dr. Davy Macon 

aided by his able Professors and says : " Their color is partially due 

the many zealous friends of old to the nature of their food, and a 

Rutgers, the amount subscribed has special secreting power." A safe 

reached nearly $100,000 for that opinion. 

estimable seat of learning, and it The late Lord Stowell was as 

will soon be beyond the fluctuations fluent in Latin as English, and very 

attendant upon commercial revul- generally used that language in his 

sions. after-dinner conversations. We 

We are gratified to announce doubt if his guests always under- 

that John J. Blair, Esq., of Warren s^^od him. 

Co., has endowed the Chair of Three Things.— Three things to 

Physical Geography and Geology love — courage, gentleness, and af- 

in the College of New Jersey, at fection. Three things to admire — 

Princeton, in the sum of $30,000. intellectual power, dignity, and 

This is the chair so ably filled by the gracefulness. Three things to hate 

distinguished Physical Geographer — crueltv, arrogance, and ingrati- 

Professor Arnold Guyot. Hence- tude. Three things to delight in— 

forth Physical Geography is to take beauty, frankness, and freedom, 

its place as an indispensable ele- Three things to wish for— health, 

ment in liberal education. friends, and a cheerful spirit. Three 

, 1. 3 i% 1 • 1. things to pray for — faith, peace, 

Large beds of graphite have and purity of heart. Three things 

recently been discovered m Siberia. ^^ lie-cordiality, good humors 

This 18 good news for artists and ^^ mirthfulness. Three things to 

men of busmess. Since the mines avoid— idleness, loquacity, and flip- 

of Cumberland have ma great mea- ^^^ j^g^j^ rj^^^^ ^l^j^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

sure giv en out, our lead pencils are fixate— good books, good friends, 

none of the best. ^ and good hmnor. 

An absent-minded professor, in The number of legal voters in the 

going out of the gateway of his United States who are unable to 

college, ran against a cow. In the read and write is greater than the 

confusion of the moment, he raised ordinary majority by which a Presi- 

his hat, and exclaimed : " I beg dent is elected, 

your pardon. Madam." Soon after, The constitution for the incoming 

he stumbled against a lady in the State of Nevada requires the Legis- 

street. Li sudden recollection of lature to pass laws compelling the 

his former mishap, he called out : attendance at school of all the 

" Is that you again, you brute ?" children between the ages of 6 and 

Bates College, at Lewiston, Me., 14 years within the borders of the 

now has two hundred and seventeen State. Strange it is that we must 

students of both sexes in the semi- look towards the land of the setting 

nary and collegiate departments, sun for the rising of the star of 

The college is conducted on the hope and promise to the full fruition 

Oberlin plan. Some of its friends of our free school system. 

in Boston have promised it fifty Mrs. Chaudron, of Mobile, has 

thousand dollars when an equal prepared a series of reading books 

sum is raised in other quarters, and for schools, the matter being taken 

the president is successfully at work from the works of Southern and 

raising this amount. European writers. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 



WA-reos's IIanpbook of Calibtbkxios and Oym- 
XASTice. By J. Mapiaon Wat«<»n. 8vo. Cloth. 
$1.G<), prepaid by mail. Published by Soukrmks- 
HORK, Bancroit it Co., 180 Grand Stre«t, New 
York ; 45 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

Part First of this Yolame, under the head of Vo- 
cal GymnculiM^ embraces thorough and practical 
articles on Respiration and Phonetics, a masterly 
treatise on Elocution, and Recitations in Verse. 
Part Second, the most extended and varied course 
of exercises in Calisthenics ever published. Past 
Third, an exhaustire course of exercises in Gym- 
nastics, with wands, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, and 
hand-rings. 

This is the only gymnastic drill-book^ with 
words of command, and classes of movements, sys- 
tematically arranged, in any language. It is the 
first work that seizes the theories of educators and 
philanthropists, **the forms of things unknown,*^ 
and ** turns them Into shapes." In a word, it pre- 
sents, in a simple and well-defined form, the means 
of rendering physical culture easy and certain to 
the rich and the poor, to persons of all ages, either 
individually or in classes. 

Exercises for the lungs, the voice, the organs of 
speech, the Joints, and all the muscle^ are strictly 
classified, involving a prescribed number of posi- 
tions and elementary movements, with an almost 
innumerable variety of combinations. These move- 
ments ore executed simultaneously by several per- 
sons, in exact time, in connection with counting, 
phonetics, recitations, or music, either vocal or in- 
Btmmental, thus insuring geniality and generous 
emulation alike in the school, the family, and the 
gymnasium. 

Nineteen Pieces op appropriate Pianoforte 
Music are introduced. Those not composed ex- 
pressly for this work are selected and arranged from 
the choicest prodactions of the ablest masters by 
the well known and eminent musicians and com- 
posers, G. F. Bristow and H. B. Dodwortii. 

The wood-cuts are more numerous and better 
executed than those of any corresponding work, 
either gymnastic or military. They are ft-om ori- 
ginal designs, illustrating: i>ositions actually taken, 
and movements executed by the author. It is 
printed on fine and heavy tinted paper. The typo- 
graphy is unrivalled. 

A work of equal merit has seldom been pro- 
duced. It has already been adopted by the Board 
of Education of the Public Schools of New York 
City ; and many orders have been received before 
the book came from the press. 

WELLa^s Gradkd School. By W. H. Wki,l«, 
Supt. of the Chicaeo Public Schools. l>rlce $1.00 
by mail. A. 8. Barnes «k Burr, New York. 

This work embraces cop'ous practical directions to 
teichers, ob.'4>rvations on Primary Schools, School 
Discipline, School Records, etc., ete. 

Many of our best teachers, at least the best min«1s, 
have no well defined conception of what a graded 
school is, and what the courne of study should be ; 
hence they work on no plan, circumstances dett-r- 
mlningtheooun»e, and precluding all hope of apiro- 
per clansitlcation and graduated svstem of tmiring. 

To such we c«»imnend Mr. Welb's timely treatise 
as one that will organize, divide, svstematlze, and 
render fully operative, school-room labor. 



The Norxal: or Methods of Teaching thv 
Common Branches— Orthoepy, Orthography, 
Grammar. Geography, .\RiTnMETic and Elo- 
cution. By Alfred Holbrook, Principal of the 
South-Westem Normal School, Lebanon, Ohlu 
Price $1.25. Barnes A Burr, New York. 

The plan of teaching spelling is worthy the conel- 
deration of proflrressTve teachers. The departpaent 
allotted to Grammar includes classification and de- 
finitions; improved methods of teaching Etymolo- 
gv. Syntax, and Analysis, to primary and advanced 
cfaases. , 

In Geography, the entire outline of the best me- 
thods of teaching primary, secondary, and advanced 
classes is embraced. 

The instructions for Map Drawing are very sug- 
gestive. 

Mental, Written, and what la termed Theoretical 
Arithmetic are taken in order, and we find some 
novel methods of demonstration that will not Call 
to attract the attention of teachers. 

Elocution has received its full meed of consider- 
ation. We may not be able to endorse all that la 
comprehended under the head of Reading, Speak- 
ing, and Gesticulation, but the second section, which 
embraces the means of training the voice, is one 
that will not fail to commend itself to professors in 
this department 

This book is brought out in the uniform style of 
Barnes & Burr's well known "Teachers' Library.** 

The Normal Written Arithmetic. By Edward 
Brooks, A.M.. Professor of Mathematics in Pa. 
State Normal ScliooL Published by Sower, Barnes 
&. Co., Philadelphia. 

A FEW years ago an unpretending little book was 

{)resented to the public oy Warren Colbnrn. This 
Ittle work touched Arithmetic as with the wand of 
an enchantress, and transformed it, from a dry col- 
lection of mechanical process*, to a thing of inte- 
rest and beauty. It infused a new spirit into the 
science, which has developed itaelf in the many 
improvements of modern text-books. 

Mr. Brooks, in presenting his Normal Arithmetic, 
hands'imely acknowlodeea his obligations to this 
and to other works which have f<»llowed it. He has 
brought to the task of preparing his book much 
reflection, and several years' successfhi experience 
as a teacher. His method of treatment is both In- 
ductive and Deductive, enibracin;; Analysis and 
Synthesis. His arrangement is logical ; his solutions 
and demonstrations are simple and clear. 

The following feature are claimed as peculiar to 
this work : new doflnirloi s of Number, Fraction, 
Last Common Multiple, Ratio, etc.; new and con- 
cise method of explaining Greatest Common Divi- 
sor ; the development of Fractions by two distinct 
methods ; the Analytic and Sjnthetic methods of 
developing Involution and Evolution; and the 
greater attention to Involution as a preparation to 
Evolution. 

This book is the third in Mr. Brooks's series, it 
being preceded by Normal Primary Arithmetic, and 
Normal Mental Arithmetic These we hope to 
notice at some future time. 

The following letter, addressed 
to the author of Willson's Readers, 
shows how these valuable Readers 
are esteemed in Pennsylvania. 

High School, Lancaster, Pa., ) 
November 12, 1803. J 

Dear Sir : — Your series of Readers promises to 
do a good work in relieving our common schools 
and academies from certain pretosure which now 
bearM upon them. The Educational progress of the 
age seems to demand that natural history and the 
natural scionres be introduced into these schools us 
branches of study that deserve to rank in import- 
ance next to the old gentleman's **thre» Ks,^ 
Beading, 'Kiting, and 'RithmeUo. 
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Erery Intelligent teacher deplores the fact that 
the DAtaral aelences are almost wholly ignored In 
the common school cnnicnlnm of stadv, thon;^ he 
most at the eame time reluctantly admit that as 
oar schools are at present organised, these stadles 
cannot be porsned tu advantage without serious 
detriment to others, anlrersally regarded as essen- 
tial. Every tuch teacher would desire his pupils to 
S forth into the world wiih at least a &iat towards 
ese humanizing studies; with some thirst for 
that knowledge which the Book of Nature aflbrds; 
-with the viTiu impressions of his school-boy days 
upon these snbjects coming bnok upon memory 
like the pleasant sound of his mother s voice ; but 
how rarely, under the existing oondltion of things, 
is he enabled to effect this I 

To accomplish this desirable result, text-books, 
already too numerous, must be multiplied; and 
time, already too short, must become even more 
crowded. Just at this point your Headers oome for- 
ward to relieve all concerned ft'om an awkward 
dilemma. 

While, OS attractive text-books in that branch, 
they teach reading as well as any others, and better 
than many^ they, at the same time, supply the 
place of a number of text-books on various sub- 
jects. In the hands of a goo4l teacher, they also 
give to the mind of the pupil the desired taste for 
the study of Nature, and leave him to a constant 
acknowU'dgment of the Great Architect in his won- 
dt^rftal Works. They serve to '*bend the twig," 
leavlnjf for after y*»anj to show how much " the tree 
Is Inclined.'' They give a g1Imp»e into the hidden 
world of science, enousrh to make the pupil desire 
a fdller view. They afford a taste sufficiently de- 
cided to make him long for a full draught No 
more than this can be effected In the study of the 
Natural Sciences in the Common Schools, but even 
this is inflnitelv better than that *' Nothing at all,** 
now almost universally the rule. 

The teachers of the country, therefore, thank you 
for the relief you have nffunied them in this direc- 
tion. You have c<»nferred a substantial benefit 
both upon them and their pupils, in Uius econo- 



mizing time, makintr school more at tractive, and 
adding much to its efficiency. No otlier available 
means with which we are acquainted will so satis- 
fiietorily accomplish the like desirable results. 

Bespeetfnlly, 
J. P. MoCabket. 

HALL'S 

GREAT GEOLOGICAL CHART, 

SIZE, 6 FEET 6 IN. BT 5 FEET, 

riKKLT KXOKAVXD, AKB BfTPKEBLT COLOKKD. 

This chart Is designed to exhibit to the eye the 
order In which the suooesaive layers or strata of 
rocks are arranged, as it has thus fkr been deter- 
mined by geologists; and, also, the characteristio 
fossils which have mainly afforded the key to this 
arrangement It is intended to exhibit the appear- 
ance that would be presented If a section, or cut, 
were made from the snrfkce towards the centre of 
the earth, thus exposing the different layers to 
view by their edges. It is. In fact such a repre- 
sentation as may be seen In the banks of manv 
rivers, as the Niagara, or in the high rocky cliffs 
of the lake or ocean shores, only it is much more 
extended than any such natural exposures. 

This beautiful chart was prepared by Professor 
Hall in the hope that it might render a study so 
delightful in itself, and so practically useful, more 
extensively Introduced, and more easily under- 
stood. 

Unfortunately only a limited number of these 
charts were produced fh>m the llth(^raphic stones. 
The subscribers have now for sale a few of these 
charts, fk-e^h and perfect, and they offer theiu 
MOUNTED ON CLOTH AND ROLLKK8 for 
90.00 earh ; the sheets for same at $6.00. 

KEY TO HALL'S GEOLOGICAL CHART, 75 
cents. 

SCHEBMERHOBK, BAVCBOFT ft CO., 

180 Grand St, New York. 

85 N. Fourth St, Philadelphia. 
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PALMER'S FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA. 

PALMER'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 



OBJECT LESSON'S. 

SHELDON'S ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 

SHELDON'S MODEL LESSONS ON OBJECTa 
PRIMARY READER. 

READING CHARTa 

f^gr Special Terms for Introduction. 
Full descriptive circulars, with prices, sent on application to the Publisher 



Just out I " The " Book for Families^ Schools^ and Gymnaaiumt / 

WATSON'S HAND-BOOK 



CALISTHENICS AND GYMNASTICS. 

By J. MADISON WATSON. 
Svo. Cloth, $1.76. 

Part Fibst of this volume, nnder the head of Vocal Gymncutlct, embraces thorop^rb and prac- 
tical articles on KeBplratlon and Phonetics, a masterly treatise on Klocntion, and Recitations in Versa. 
Part i^xooMI^ the most extended and varied course of exercises in Calisthenics ever published. Paky 
Tuian, an exhaustive coarse of exercises in Gymnastics, with wands, dumb-bells, Indian cluSs, and 
hand-rings. 

Thlti is the only gymnastic drill^book^ with words of command, and classes of movements, sys- 
tematically arranged, in any lantrnnge. It is the fir^t work that seizes the theories of edacaton and 
philanthroplst.s, "the f«»rm» of things unknown,** and *' turns them into shapes.^* In a word, it pre- 
sents, in a simple and well-defined form, the means of rendering physical culture easy and certain to 
the rich and the poor, to persons of all ages, either individually or in daises. 

Exercises fur the lungs, the voice, the organs of speech, the joints, and all the muscles, are 
strictly classiflod. involving a prescribed number of posltionei and elementary movements, wiUi an 
almost Innumeinble variety of combinations. These movements are executed simnltaneouslv by seve- 
ral persons, in exact time, in connection with counting, phonetics, recitations, or music, either vocal 
or fustriimental, thus Insuring geniality and generous emulation alike in the school, the family, and 
the gymnasium. 

NINETEEN PIECES OF APPROPRIATE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Are Introduced. Those not composed expressly for this work are selected and arranged, from the 
choicest ]>rodactions of the ablest masters, by the well-known and eminent musicians and composers 

G. F. BRISTOW AND H. a DODWORTH. 

The wood-cats are more numerous and better executed than those of any corresponding work* 
either gymnastic or military. They are from original designs, illastrating positions actually taken, 
and movements executed by the author. It is prluted on fine and heavy tinted paper. The typo- 
graphy is unrivalled. 

WATSON'S GYMNASTIC APPAKATUS, 

For Schools, Families, and Oymnasiums. 

This is the most beautiful, convenient, and effective gymnastic apnaratus ever devised. It Is all 
made of well-seasoned wood, and is either highly polished or varnished with shellac, at least three 
coatB. 

The desired weight is not secured by varying the size, but the material. The wood usually 
used for dumb-bells and Indian clubs is maiilc, beech, birch, hickory, ironwood, and locust Rose- 
wood and lignum-vitSB make very superior bells and cinbs. W'unds are made of white-ash. Hand- 
riugs are usually made of cherry and mahogany. 

The wand has eight plane equal faces or sides. It is seven-eiyhtha of an inch thick for men and 
women, and three-fourths for boys and girls. Its length is determined by the height of the persoo. 
It is made with or without metallic balls at the end^. 

There are four sizes of dumb-bells. No. 1 is intended for men, and is usually made of heavy 
wood; No. 2 for women and yo,uth, and Nos. 8 and 4 for boys and girls. 

There are eight sizes of Indian clubs; four of long clubs^ and foiir of short ones, Nos. 1 and 9 
are intended for men ; Nos. 8 and 4 for women and youth. 

Two sizes of hand-rings afford a sufficient variety. No. 1 is intended for men and women ; No. 
t for boys and girls. Oircalars ooutaLuing Illustrations and Priues sent when applied for. 



WATSON'S NATIONAL PHONETIC TABLETS. 

These Tablkts, eight in number, each 24 by 80 inches in size, printed in colors and mounted in 
the best style, may be read at a distance of one hundred feet, 'i'hey present in the simplest, most 
convenient, and attractive form for class drill, nil the excellencies of the American phonetic and the 
Knglish phonip systems, without any of their, ot^ectionable features, furnishing abundant and appro- 

Jtrlate material for the acquisition of the basis of all good delivery — a perfect articulation. This is 
[one as follows : 

I. By employing figured vowels and consonants, thus securing lust as many distinct characters as 
there are elementary sounds in the English knguoge, without Uie introduction of a single new 
leUer. 

II. By giving a list of all letters and combinations of letters that ever represent these sounds, 
with the necessary exercises. 

II L By famishing all needful rules, and ample and apposite directions and explanations for In- 
structors. 

IV. By an exhaustive, though simple aualysis of English words, both as spoken and wi-itten. 

V. By phonetic reading, embracing many words usually mispronounced, and all the difficult com- 
bined sounds of the language, thus Securing what may be regaraed as a complete vocal ffymnaHium. 

These TABLKTS are used in some of the best Academies, Public and Normal Schools^ and Gym- 
nasiums of the United States. 

Price, fMmnted on Aea«y hoards in card fbrmy $4 00 ; in the be^t map Jbrm^ $6 00. 

SCHEEMEEHOEN, SAl^CHOFT & CO., 

130 Grand St., New York, 25 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 



8IMON"SON''S 

CIRCULAR ZOOLOGICAL CHART: 

^ §ixtttox\i to tbe ^tudy 0{ iU ^ttimnl ^ittgilom* 

Size 21 by 27 inches. 

RETAIL PRICES. 

On lieavy paper $0 89 

On heavy paper, beaatifully colored 50 

Mounted on heavy oard-board and colored 1 00 

gg^ Those on paper will be sent by mail at the prices named. 
This Chart is correctly and elegantly lithographed, and will be highly ornamental 
upon tlie walls of the library or school-room. 

SCHERMESHORN, BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 

130 Giand St., New Tork, and 25 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 



WHAT THE PAPERS SAT ABOUT 

BIMONBON'S CIRCnLAR ZOOLOGICAL CHART. 

D'om the Hartford Dmly Oourant. 

This fruide to teachers and studenta of Natnral History brin^ tof^ether, in a very convenient 
fornij a ^reat mfws of valuable information respectiniar the Animal Kin^rdom. It gives the primary 
divisions of Vertebrates^ Articulates, Radiates, and MoUusks, and also the several classen, orders, 
families, genera, and species, so that all may be seen at one glance. Take for instance the robin : 
we see that it is of the genus thrushes, of the family dentirostre^«, or tooth-billed group, of the order 
insessores, or pcrchers, and of the class land-birds, and under the general division of warui-bloodcd 
vertebrates. Tiius a teacher or student will find it exceedingly useful for constant reference, and by 
its arrangement much time may be saved. The work has been carefully and thoroughly done, and 
presents a very neat appearance. We cordially commend it to all teachers and students of Natural 
History, as a very valuable help in schools, and also for reference in private families. 

lywn the ffart/ard Times, 

SIMONSON'S ZOOLOGICAL CHART : a Dijwotoey to the Study of th« Animal Kingdom. 
— It conveys, at a glance, the sum of existing knowledge in relation to the classes, orders, and fam- 
ilies of the whole AnimaJ Kingdom, from Man down to the Sponges, the lowest organization in the 
scale. This elaborate and beautifully simple Chart mav be said to contain, in the most compact and 
accessible form possible, the knowledge that has been laboriouslv gained and garnered by such emi- 
nent explorers of Nature^s fields as Cuvixr and Swammerdam. It is, in fact, a perfect compendium. 
It supplies an actual want, not only of the scholar, but of tlie teacher. Indeed, it is of interci^t and 
value to everybody. You can see f^om the Chart what family or species any bug, fish, small or 
large animal belongs to. The fossils, too, are touched upon. The extinct Mastodon belongs lo the 
same family as the elephant, and tne hon^e is one of the species of the same order. Of beetles 
there are 40,000 s]>ecie8. The Chart i^fuU of information, and its study con not fail to profit every 
one who consults it. 

FVcm the Evening Preet^ Hartford. 

Tins singularly ingenious Chart is the best thing of the kind which we have seen, and we learn 
that competent naturalists prononnce it very correct in detail. 

From the Daily BM. 

In arranging this Chart, which is a wonder of conciseness and simplicity, Professor Simonson 
has consulted the most celebrated authors, and has submitted it to the criticism of professed ex- 
perts, who pronounce it complete. 

Ih>m the New Haven IhUadium, 
It will prove a valuable guide to teachers and students of Natnral History. 



GREAT GEOLOGICAL CHART, 

Size, 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft., 

FINELY ENGRAVED AND SUPERBLY COLORED. 

Thiit chart in designed to exhibit to tlio ove the order in which tho gucccssive layers or strata of 
rock8 are nrruriired, as it has thuit far been detertnined by jcreologiHtM ; and, alAO, the charactcrisUo 
fosHiU wiiich have mainly utftirded the key to this arrangement. It is intended to exhibit the ap- 
peuraiiee that would be presiCnteM if a xection, or cut, were made from the .surface toward the center 
of the earth, thus exposing the different layers to view by their edge». It is, in fact, such a repre- 
sentation a!« may ho 8cen in the bankii of many rivers, as the Nia^ra, or in the hi^h rocky cliffs of 
the lake or ocean shores, only it ir« much more extended than any such natural exposures. 

Thiv beautiful chart was prepared by Professor Ilall in the hope that it mi^ht render a stady so 
delightful in itself, and so practically useful, more extensively introduced, and more easily under- 
stood. 

Unfortunately only a limited numl)cr of these charts were produced from the lithosraphic stonca. 
The Riibscribers have now for sale a few of these charts, fresh and perfect, and they offer them 
MOUNTED ON CLOTH AND KOi.LKRS for |». 00 each ; the sheets for same at $6.00. 

sar TO HAZiZi's azaoz^oazc^Zi chart, 75 cts. 

SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 

130 Grand St., New York, and 25 N. Fourth St, Philadelphia. 

MASON & HAMLIN'S CABINET ORGANS 

Combine more really valuable qualities, for either Parlor, Hull, Church, or School, than any aimilar 
instrument ever offered for sale. See unqualilied indorsement of more than 

150 Organists and Professional Musicians, 

Which is published in M. <%; H.'s illustrated Catalogue, and will be sent by mail upon application* 
The CABZZfBT OlEtOrAX is the onlt instrument which contains the jui«tly popular 

By which a more perfect crescendo and diminuendo can be obtained than can readily be appreciated 
by those who have not made a practical test of its merits. 

Tho Cabinet Organs are incased in either Ouk, Black Walnut, or Kosewood, and sold at priced 
ranging from $70 to $4>')0. 

vVarerooms : 5 and 7 Mercer Street, New York ; 274 Washington Street, Boston. 

Address, BIASOZf BKOTBSK8, New Torb, or 

UASON & BAnZaZSr, Boeton. 

A BOOK FOR ALL CHURCHES. 



THE CHURCH SINGER, 

Published by CARLETOK & PORTER, 200 Mulberry Street, Hew Tork, 

IS NOW liKADY. 

A great proportI<»n of the msterlsl for this work In the rei*uU «)f several years' Inhor of Prof. C. C. CX>NVEBSli, 
fdrmer organist of the Br«>adway Tat»i*rnacle Nevr Yurk. It cinbraci'S the t}:le^t inii^ic collected and coitiiiomhI 
during a re«idence in Germ^tnf/Htu\ Engluwi^ as well %a the nioHt popular tunes ot Amtrican Authors, adiiptcd 
to th«* h3'inns iu UMe by all denominations. 

The great number and v«rletv of CHANTS and SET PIECES found in this work will ereatly enhance ita 
value, and the puhlisliers c«>minenu it to the notice of o^ CJiurchei as tbo best look of the age, according to the 
t«stimouy of persons competent to Judge. 

For sale by the trade generally. 

Price, single oupy, $l.'i5; |>er doxen, $10.00. 

N K W EDI TIP N S. 

BROWN'S SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

1. Bronx's Pikst Skries or K.MOLisn Gramuad. 12mo. Price . . . 90.90 

2. HuowN*s InsTiTUTEi) or Kkulish (ikammar. 12ino. Price. ... 75 

S. UkOWM'S (iUAMMAR OF EnUUSU GRAMMARS. 8vO. PriCO .... 4.50 

New editions of tbe*e popiilnr Text-books hsve recently been published, with the sildition of Practical Kxerctses hi 
ANALYSIS Mud HAKSIN(J, by IIKNKY KiniM.K. A. -M.. Assi.stKiit Siiperintcndent of i'on^mon Schooli, New York t.Mty. 
i'lif}' litive Iouk been the established favorite with very maoT of our nio»t »uecemful tescfaerw. Thev are uoknowledired by 
tho^e who have (riven them a fuir trial, to be the .MOST .SOUN'I), CI.R.AR, and I'RACTIO.Ali Treutises on the Kiiglish Ijm- 
fruMfce that have ever been. introduced to the ni>tire of Teachers. Tbe\' are rapidly becominr, from iheir extensive use aad 
yupulHriiy. THB NATIUtVAL STA!VD\1<I>. 

99* Kvery Teacher should KCt the HooWh. and eiianiine them for himselt 

JC^ Send for a Circular showing their merits. 

49* Specimen Copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of half the retail prices ; or 15 cents for the nm 
Sericft, and 37 ceuts for the Iiistitutes^ 

WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 61 Walker St, New York. 



POTTER ft HAMMONIVS COPY BOOKS. 

This excellent system of Penmanship^ embraced in a series of twelve nnmhcra, bat rocentlj beea 
earf Ailly and tboronghly revised, and the publishers are ctmflilent that it i«uri>a0M8 every other work 
of the kind, not onlv in the exccntion. bat also in the quality of the matirriAi tucd. They have been 
■itopted in the Public Schools of Philadflphia, Baltimore, Washington, Wllminirton, rrnrtdence. New 
IlaTen. Newark, Albany, and many other large eitios, as well as in many Normal Schools and F^- 
TEte Academies. 

Price, per dozen, $1.25 : Specimen dozen, for examination, $1.00. 

WRITING CHARTS. 

To assist teachers In explaininir the system of Penmanship, a series of writing charts, in six nnm 
b«*r8, bas Just been prepared. Thoy present a complete classification of all the letters, with their 
principles. They a*) printed on six shveta, and mounted on heavy card board, two sheets on each 
Doard. Price, p«r act, $1.60. 

POTTER & HAMMOND'S BOOIC-ICEEPINO Bv SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTET, Is « 
thontugh sud PUACTICAL System, prepared by practical business men. It compriiies fire seta of 
books, which are engraved In the highest style of the art, furnishing perfect specimens of penman- 
ship, and the best forms of m.iking entries. A careAil examinaann of theM books will convince 
Teachers and School Officers of their peculiar merits, and will secure their general use in Public and 
Private Schools everywhere. This work is neatly bound in two parts, viz.. The Common School 
Edition, c«intainln&r two sets of Single Entry, and one set of Double Entry, together with engraved 
matter In the same style as the Penmanship. The High School Edition is a continuation of the 
former, and contains two sets of Double Entry Book-Keeping, and also a set of Commercial Calcula- 
tiona, and engraved forms of Notes, Drafts, Ac., which will be found invaluable to the student. 

COMMON SCHOOL EDITION $0 T5 

BLANKS FOIt THE SAME, PER SET. . J» 

HIGH SCHOOL EDITION 87 

BLANKS FOK THE SAME, PER SET 80 

POTTER it, HAMMOND'S PENS. 

The SCHOOL PEN I s ma nufactured by JOSEPH GILLOTT, of England, expressly for American 
Schools and Teachers. ^ST* The pen has no auperior. 

**HiiTo yon used the School Pen of Potter & Hammond? Well. It Is exccedinirly flexible, and 
reminds us of the *gray goose-on IIP •of our early days. Potter and Hammond have hail large 
exfierience in all the branches or chirogrnphjr, and know how to make the tools, and how to use 
them. Buy the School l*en." — B. I. Schooliruitter, 

** The Sch<»ol Pen we have tried, and consider it one of the veiy best which we have erer nsed.^ 
— Conn. Common School Journal, 

The EXTRA FINK PEN is speclallv adapted to the wants of voung Indies, and all persona who 
wbh to write a very fine hand. The Pen is not snrpsteed by Gilfott's fSunous ^dOSJ" 

SCHOOL PEN, per gross $0 7» 

" ** put up in dozens IX) 

EXTRA FINE PEN, per gross W 

****** put up in dozens 100 

fgr* Specimens sent by mail for ten cents additional per grosa. 

Teachen who furni»h their pupils with pens, will find great advantage In buying the^ pens put 
up in dozens. A dozen of carefully selected pens are neatly put up in pretty frilt boxes of the proper 
■ixe, and then twelve of these boxes are put up in a larger box to make up the grotis. 

FIRST LESSONS IN ALGEBRA. An Easy Introduction to that Science, ^y Ebxvwmmm 
Bailet. 

This valuable book, long and favorably known In New England, has recentiv been revised, and is 
BOW pronounced by some of the best Authorities in this ctmntiy, THE VKUT BEST ALGEBRA 
TET PUBLISHED. Every toai'her nhould examine it. Of this book Da. \Taylamd, late President 
of Brown University, writes as follows: 

** I have examined the new edition with sufficient care to perceire its excellent adaptation to the 

fmriM>ses of a Teacher. The elementary principles of the science are bfaiitifnlly analyzed, and 
llnstrated with remarkable cluarnesa and simplicity. The profrress from the ta»y to the more difficult 
combinations is so skilfully arranged that the knowledge of any one stection is a sufficient preparation 
for the study of that which succeeds iV^ — Specimen copy sent by mail fur 60c. 

A MILITARY MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS. By F. N. Frxxmaw, A.M., Military Supt of the 
Eagles wood Military Academy. 8vo., 104 pages. 

The martial spirit is rife amongst us in these davs of war. No cla^ in the comniunitv, outside 
of the army itself, is more affected with it than the schoolboys. Hence, MILITART St HOOLS are 
all the rage at the present time; and there are certainly atlvantiKcs In such schools when properly 
organized and comltictecL How should they be org:inized and conducted ? This Manual of C^ilonel 
Fkebm AK*8 is inicoded to answer the question. We believe this work is quite the mo^t pnctir.nl 
Manual for use in schools that has ever been issued. All persons interested in Military Schools will 
isd much of intereat and value in the comprehensive sope of its hundred pages. 

Specimen copy, in paper covers, sent by mall, for 80 centa. 

SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 

180 Grantl Su, New York. 

25 North F( urlh St., Philadelpljia. 
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HEW PRIMARY DRAWING PATTERKS FOR SCHOOLS. These are well 

drawn by a iiia.<>ter. who ift alive to tlie wants of pupils who wish to learn the oseAii accompli8hiii«nt of ilniw- 
ing. The drawinjcriK are transferred to stone, and are well printed from the stone. For the convenience of 
teachers at a <li^ta^ce, these patterns will he printed npon sheets, and thus they may be ecouomically sent 
everywhere by uiaiL 

Sheet No. 1 contains THIRTT-O'iJK SIMPLE DRAWINGS of familiar objects. These mav be ei»sllv Imi- 
Uted by the beginner, and will develop the firxt principles of drawing. Sheet No. 2 contains NlNlfi: DRAWINGS 
more complex than the former, but not too difficult for the pupil who may have copied the drawings of the tirac 
•heat 

The drawinsrs are easy and progressive. These two sheets are the beginningof a series which will be prepare<l 
In due time. Tiie teacher may cat each sheet into several cards, so that a number of pupils may progress at one 
time. Price of the two sheets, prepaid, by mail, 86 ceut& 

The8€ are aUo cut in the tieual eiae^ and put up in two neat paper caeee cU the same price. They are 
more eomoenient/or u««, but are not eo conveniently mailed, 

BARTHOLOMEW'S PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-CARDS. These Cards comprise 

five numbers (each containing twelve cards), with lessons accoinpanylnir Nos. 1. 9, 8, and 4, for Pencil Draw- 
ing; No. 6 for Blackboard use. The^e Cards have already been ailopted by the School Committee of Boston. 
and are In n»e in many other cities and a Inrsre number of towns. The reputation Mr. Bartholomew ha.H (rair>ed 
M a Teacher of Drawing in the Schools of Boston, Koxbary, and other places, is quite sufficient to warrant a 
large sale. Price 25 cente each number, 

BARTHOLOMEW'S DRAWING-BOOKS. This series contains six nnmbers. In each 

number there are twelve plates and twenty-four pages of dmwing-paper of a superior quality. Full ini^tructions 
accompany eacli plate. No. 1. Lessons in drawing straight lines, angles, and various rectilinear fli?nre«. No. 2. 
A review of No. 1, and further exercises in plain figures. No. 8. Character, as applied to objects, and the 
means of giving it No. 4. Curved linoa, cirnles, and objects in wliich curves are found. No. 5 Knles of Per- 
spective, and the method of applying them in the drawing of simple objects. No. 6. Further £xerci^C's in 
JPerspective Drawing. 

The above books are by Mr. W. N. Bartholomew, Teacher of drawing in the English High and Boston Normal 
Schools^ They are designed to fill, as they do, a void that has long been felt in this important branch of edu- 
cation, and the immense sale which they had during the past year is an indication of a renewed interest in this 
valuable accomplishment Retail price, 40 cente each number, 

BARTHOLOMEW'S PERSPECTIVE. It is the object of this book to impart a knowl- 

edge of the art of drawing the outlines of objects on a plain surface in such a manner that the representation 
shall exhibit the same appearance ns the objects represented. The laws which govern the nppeHrance of oh- 
Jeota are flr»t developed, and their truth demonstrated, then the methcNl pursued in drawing by iho eye. This 
contains forty finely executed wood engravinifA, lilustrMting the text It has already been adopted in the Eng- 
lish High and Boston Normal Schools. Retail price^ one dollar. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S SKETCHES PROM KATURE. These dra%vings are from New 
England scenes, and are designed to meet the wants of tho^ who desire to obtain studies executed in a style 
adapted to sketching from nature. In five uumbere^ paper cotere^ 40 cente. 



Copies of the above works will be sent to Teachers for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the 
price. 

GUTOT'S SLATED MAP DRAWING CARDS. Price, $1.50 per set. 

The complete set (in portfolio) contains: TIIE HEMISPHERES, EUROPE. ASIA, AFRICA, NORTH 
AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA, OCEANIA, UNITED STATES (double size). 

These *' Slatfd Map Drawing Cards" exhibit merely the latitudes and longitudes, and are printed on a 
newly invented unooth, silicious surface made with the famous *' Eureka Liquid Slating," from which slate pencil 
marks can be erase<l with the same facility as from an ordinary slate, tiiuy ertabline the pupil to re*draw on each 
Map hundreds of times, until an accurate and lasting knowledce is obtained of the Coast lines, Boundaries, Rivera, 
Mountains, Cities, «kc. Fob tub Complktb Sbt, wiTUOirr Portfolios, 90 cents. 

GUTOT'S PAPER MAP DRAWING CARDS. Price, 50 cents. 

Same Jfaps^ as about, printed on a fine quality of paper. 

FOR COMPLETE SET, WITHOUT PORTFOLIO. 85 cents. 

FOR ANY SINGLE MAP OF THE SET, PER DOZ 55 - 

SLATE PICTURES, an important and useful aid to the instrnction of the young. Thete 

are simple drawings — white lines upon a black surface — and hence can be easily imitated upon the ulate. Or. 
the yety young S'-holars, who can not imitate tbem upon the slate, can truce the flcures on their white paper 
with a lead pencil. They have been introdnced int* the schools of !«ome of our laruer towns, to the great satitf* 
faction of all concerned. There are six kinds, or grades, each bound in a little book. 

Price of each 15 cents. 

A l«to some in cheaper form 10 ** 

The drawings are common household articlea, or of familiar animals, and are highly interesting to chil 
dreu. 
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The Publishers of the Amebioan Educational Monthly would respectfully an- 
nouDce that they will soon begin the publication of a masterly paper on the ** Physical 
Greography and Productiona of the United States," by Professor Arnold Gnyot. It will 
occupy a part of several numbers of the Monthly, and will be illustrated by beautiful 
and accurate miniature maps, furnished for this special purpose by the eminent pub- 
lisher of Professor Guyot's works. We need not assure our readers that this series of 
articles will prove highly interesting and valuable to every intelligent person in the 
United States. 

A gentleman of high reputation in the educational community is preparing for our 
Montlily a ** History of the Schools of New York." He will trace the progress of schools 
in this city from the erection of the first school-house on Manhattan Island to the mag- 
nificent completeness of our present system. 

In view of the great importance of our primary schools, and of the pressing need 
of improvement in the mode of conducting them, we shall give to the subject a liberal 
share of space in our columns. The first article of a series, by a lady occupying a 
high position in one of our training schools, and eminently qualified, in respect to lite- 
rary and experimental attainment, will appear in our next. 

Our March number will appear in neat colored covers. Our artist is now preparing 
a suggestive design for the first page. Nothing shall be spared to make this, in every 
respect, nfirst-clasa Monthly^ and we are determined to make every educated man and 
woman in America recognize its merits. 

Every page will be stereotyped, so that back numbers may be obtained when re- 
quired. 

This number will be sent to some persons who have not subscribed for it. All who 
may receive it are respectfully invited to become regular subscribers. 

Arrangements have been made with Messrs. F. A. Browx & Co., No. 1 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to aid us in forwarding the interests of the Monthly in New England. They 
will take subscriptions and advertisements upon our regular terms, and their receipts 
will be binding upon us. 

The '* Educational Directory," begun some time ago, now contains about 75,000 
names. For these we are greatly indebted to our many kind friends and correspondents. 
But in many localities our lists are incomplete. Hence we beg all who may read this 
notice to send us the names of all the Teachers in their region. The names in full, with 
full P. O. address, should be distinctly written. Also indicate the rank of each Teacher, 
whether Principal or Assistant — whether in Public or Private School. Superintendents' 
Reports, Catalogues, and all documents containing lists of names and educational items, 
will be very acceptable. The names of Trustees, School OflScers, and of all persons who 
are interested in the cause of education, will be valuable to us, and we shall be glad to 
receive them. When completed, this Directory will prove invaluable to Teachers, and 
to all who are interested in Teachers. 

Persons who are disposed to aid us in this great work, by sending the names oi fifty 
live educators may secure the Monthly for half price— ^/^/'ify cents per annvm. 

SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO, 

PUBLISHERS, 

130 Grand St., New 7ork. 
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WHEN Master Sebaltus arrived in view 
of the palace, the shades of night 
enveloped the city of Dresden, and the il- 
luminated entrance of the palace shone 
forth brilliantly in the darkness. 

Goided by the Chamberlain, Sebaltns 
passed through the sentinels, who present- 
ed arms ; he ascended a large stone stair- 
way and entered a snite of apartments, at 
the end of which was a grand drawing- 
room, where the Sovereign Elector and 
persons of his Court were assembled. 

The bewilderment of our ex-schoolmas- 
ter would have been much greater, if he 
bad not continued to believe that he was 
under the influence of a dream. He 
awoke, so to speak, but in the presence of 
'the Prince. The latter had waited impa- 
tiently the arrival of the future preceptor, 
and his smile bespoke satisfaction when he 
saw Sebaltus enter. Nevertheless Sebaltus 
cast a stolid look around him, and seemed 
ill at ease, until the Prince, taking pity on 
the poor fellow's embarrassment, advanced 
a step or two, extended his hand gracious- 
ly, and kindly said : 

" Good evening, my dear Mr. Spurdzer. 
Do you remember me ?" 

**Do I remember you, Mr. Ilanz! par- 
don me your Highness your Lord- 
shin-'* 

" How, now, be not confused. I easily 
conceive that between your former humble 
life and the one you are about to lead there 
is a vast and sudden transition, but you 
A'ill soon fall into court habits, nay, it will 
even seem to yon that you have been born 



in the atmosphere of the palace. I shall 
present to you your pupils." 

The Prince motioned; the two young 
lads, one of fifteen years, the other of 
twelve, approached. Their demeanor was 
reserved and proud, and though their dress 
was plain, it was of good taste. 

"My sons," said the Elector, ".this is 
Mr. Spurdzer, the good and learned man 
whom I have chosen to finish your educa- 
tion. My. wish was that he have nothing 
in common with the others; here he 
brings integrity, philosophic disinterested- 
ness, and domestic qualities, so rarely found 
now-a-days. You must respect Mr. Spurd- 
zer as you respect me : he will be for you 
a second father, and by your regard re- 
place the sons whom he has left behind, to 
devote himself entirely to the cultivation 
of your minds." 

The two young Princes listened gravely 
to this little address ; during which Sebal- 
tus showed many signs of emotion. The 
elder answered in a respectful tone : 

'* My father, for us your wishes are law; 
be assured that we shall show the greatest 
deference towards the illustrious and 
modest tutor whom you have selected for 



n 



us. 

I 

Spurdzer, though ignorant of the laws 
of etiquette, understood that it was neces- 
sary to compliment the Prince. 

** Sire," said he in his turn, " allow me 
to assure you of the gratitude which my 
zeal alone can equal, and I hope I shall 
prove to your highness that your confi- 
dence has been safely placed." 

"Of this, I have no doubt," said the 
Elector, who added, half audibly, as he 
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turned towards the Chamberlain: "That 
is a well-turned compliment for him." 

After this formal presentation the circle 
broke up, groups formed, and conversations 
began; the subject of which can easily 
be guessed. As to Spurdzer, he became 
the object of so muny bows and salutations 
that he knew not how nor where to con- 
ceal his confusion. That night Master Se- 
baltus was the new star that arose in the 
firmament of favor. 

Withal, how great was his satisfaction, 
when he at last returned to his apartment I 
It was not that he did not feel emotion 
mingled with fear and sadness. This 
sumptuous place, this world unknown to 
him* here, no more habits, no favorite 
corners, no link with the past Where 
was the old leather-covered arm-chair near 
the hearthstone, the wooden clock with its 
iron weights ; above all, where was that 
long pipe that he so amply filled, to smoke 
in the evening? Farewell to the rustto 
life of his German fireside; farewell the 
caresses of his two beloved sons. Sebal- 
tus regretted even the hasty disposition of 
his wife Thecla, who had in turn her good 
moments. As his gaze wandered around 
his new abode, he suddenly perceived on a 
round table volumes that were symmetri- 
cally arranged and richly bound. This at- 
tracted the bibliomaniac's attention. It is 
impossible to describe his stupefaction, 
when on examining the titles, and review- 
ing the pages, he recognized his own man- 
uscripts. Was it not a miracle, a sequel to 
the fairy-tale begun that morning ? What I 
those papers which he valued so little had 
escaped from their drawer, from their ob- 
scure prison to the office of a publisher I 
What hand had brought them to light? 
Poor Spurdzer, startled at the rumor of 
his own celebrity, paused and reflected 
whether he had not been instrumental in 
this strange occurrence. In vain did he 
recall the past. There was no clue to his 
having made any effort to obtain the favor 
or the dangerous honors of publicity. So 
far then was he in the right to suppose 
that there were magic and witchcraft in all 
that had happened, and he would say : *^ Is 
it the devil in person who has brought me 
here to tempt me ?'' He spent an uneasy 
nighty full of eccentric dreams and horrid 



visions; the feverish state of his mind 
created images grotesque and terrible, ani- 
mated circles, where were reunited the 
elector, his sons, Thecla, Ovid, Cicero, 
courtiers and simple villagers. In vain did 
the dreamer, exhausted and oppressed with 
nightmares, scream out ''Stop! stop I" 
and those circles appeared to increase in 
size and motion. When daylight appeared 
he was prostrated with the heaviness and 
agitation of his sleep. He was in hopes of 
finding some relaxation while reading a 
few pages of his favorite author ; but his 
breakfast was served up at an early hour, 
and his highness had called for him, so 
that he had to dispense with Tacitus, and 
to hastily partake of his repast in order to 
appear before the Elector. 

" Good morning, my dear preceptor," 
said the Prince ; " how did you sleep ? 
Are you satisfied with your stay at the 
palace ?" 

" I frankly avow to your highness," said 
Sebaltus, "that I passed a very uneasy 
night." 

" Indeed I" 

"However, it is not surprising. Life 
here is so new to me. I shall get accus- 
tomed to it. Besides, I meet with surprise 
after surprise." 

" How ?" 

"Undoubtedly so. From an humble 
schoolmaster, I am transformed into the 
preceptor of two princes; from a rustic 
cottage, I am transported into a palace; 
and finally, when I cast a look around my 
apartment, what do I find? My miserable 
writings superbly printed and bound. 
This is what astounds me the most ; for no 
one can persuade me that I ever thought 
of publishing my works, which I have 
only written for my own personal satisfac- 
tion. Unless Satan has robbed me by 
night of my manuscripts, I can not under- 
stand." 

*' Satan or your wife," said the elector, 
laughing. 

This disclosure confounded Spurdzer, 
and rendered him unable to speak. The 
Prince added : 

" Let us converse seriously, my friend. 
I shall no longer conceal from you the dif- 
ficulties of your undertaking. Born with 
strong passions, and particularly with a 
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pride that irritates at the slightest remon- 
strance, my sons have not been as well 
brought np as 1 have wished ttiem to be. 
Their "mother, that providence on earth, 
has been but too soon taken from them, 
and absorbed as I am in the cares of mj 
government, I have left Otho and Freder- 
ick in the hands of tutors who have not 
proven worthy of my confidence ; but 
courtiers without dignity, they have toler- 
ated the frolics of my sons. Some have 
been too indulgent ; others have shown too 
much severity, which is likewise reprehen- 
sible when in excess. Between passive 
gentleness and excessive rigor there is a 
medium which I hope to find in you. 
Your whole life has been among youth, 
you can guide it, instruct it, keep it within 
bounds. In a word, you are a father, 
your two sons love and respect you ; your 
two pupils will also love and respect you. 
Study their dispositions, and resist without 
violence their caprice and fancies. I as- 
sign to you my authority over them ; make 
judicious use of it, and be assured that I 
shall not hesitate to yield to what is just 
and right on all occasions.^^ 

Armed with these instructions, the new 
tutor was introduced to his pupils. 

"Ah I Ah I" said Otho, ironically, "here 
is Mr. Spurdzer, the clever Mr. Spurdzer." 

" How are you, Mr. Spurdzer ?" said, in 
his turn, the roguish Frederick, as he 
ogled the court costume, awkwardly worn 
by the pedagogue. The latter wished to 
commence studies, but he met with the 
above-mentioned resistance. 

"Such are preceptors," exclaimed the 
elder prince. "Their first thought is to 
satiate one with Latin and Greek ; for we 
must be as machines, — continually work- 
ing at themes and versions. Living dic- 
tionaries, walking grammars, their unique 
aim is words, words. This is not educa- 
tion, at least according to our ideas. How 
we have longed for a tutor who would be 
our friend, who would not overtask us 
with study, and who would not trouble 
our father^s ears with the tales of our 
slightest freaks !'' 

" I understand,^* said Spurdzer, with sim- 
ple ingenuity, "your lordship wishes a 
tutor who would teach nothing, and who 
would see faults without hazarding an ob- 



servations-one, in fact, who would invaria- 
bly be satisfied." 

The young lads exchanged glances, they 
perceived that Mr. Sebaltus, though appar- 
ently easy, was not a man of pliant adula- 
tion. 

" Listen, Mr. Spurdzer," gravely replied 
Otho, "though we speak rather enigmati- 
cally, we comprehend each other. You 
have been prejudiced against us, — you 
have been recommended to be firm, — ^be- 
cause we have been spoiled." 

" Prince — " 

"Do not deny it; we speak to you 
openly. The yoke of order, exactitude, 
and continual study would be insupport- 
able. At our age, with our rank and for- 
tune, we require enjoyment more tlian 
science — a friend more than a pedagogue." 

Good Sebaltus looked sad; he foresaw 
a struggle, and as he was too keenly im- 
pressed with a sense of duty, he could not 
refrain from condemning the explicit 
avowal of Otho. Before he could reply, 
the fencing-master entered, and he was 
obliged to assist at the lesson, deafened 
with the noise of stamps and voices. Then 
it was successively the music lesson (and 
the royal scholars learned to blow the 
trumpet, which affected Mr. Sebaltus^s 
ears in a very unsatisfactory manner) ; 
then tlie dancing lesson, find the riding 
lesson, always in presence of the preceptor. 

" My God I" murmured the latter, " how 
many useless exercises I If a prince dance 
artistically, if he be an adept in fencing, if 
he blow the trumpet as masterly as a 
huntsman, or ride a steed as skillfully as a 
Hungarian hussar, for that reason are his 
subjects the better off? Should the sons 
of the sovereign of Saxony be educated 
like mountebanks? Let them learn in- 
stead, in the good dassic authors, the art 
of governing their people ; let them know 
the human heart! That is the road to 
true knowledge : they stray, wheresoever 
else they go. I shall speak to the prince 
concerning this matter." 

Unfortunately for Sebaltus, his thoughts 
were audible. Otho reproved him sharply : 

"So Mr. Spurdzer blames the method 
of our studies. He desires a prince to be 
nobody at a ball, to know nothing of hunt- 
ing or of riding. Well sud I ^But talk 
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about Greek and Latin, we are now at 
your orders ; the day will have been well 
employed I'm sure." 

It seemed as if the two brothers had had 
an understanding to multiply the balder- 
dash in their themes and versions; so 
much so that Master Sebaltus began to re- 
flect if he had not to deal with some of 
the idiotic cretins of the Alps or Pyrenees. 
However, the fine and intellectual features 
of the two princes emphatically denied 
this supposition. 

** Well," said the Elector to Spnrdzer, on 
the evening of that same day, "are you 
pleased witii your pupils?" 

^* I know not whether I should confess to 
your highness — " 

"•Speak frankly, my friend. I have not 
concealed to you the turbulent dispositions 
of my sons." 

" If it were only that I" 

" What else, then ?" asked the Elector, 
with a marked disquietude. 

"Sire, you exact sincerity, and here is 
the result of the examination I have made : 
the princes Otho and Frederick have bril- 
liant talents for fencing, dancing, horse- 
manship ; but what poor Latinists I and they 
know not a word of Greek." 

" You astonish me greatly : assuredly, I 
do not pretend to present them to yon as 
erudite scholars, yet I doubt if they be as 
ignorant as you say." 

"Then they show palpable unwilling- 
ness." 

" Maybe. Meanwhile rely upon my au- 
thority and support." 

The princes, however, who were roundly 
admonished by their father, conceived an 
invincible aversion for poor Spurdzer, and 
they swore to victimize him in every pos- 
sible manner. They immediately com- 
menced the attack, and unfortunately for 
Sebaltus^ their imagination was in no way 
void of malignant trickery. Sometimes, 
when they were in the carriage with Mas- 
ter Spurdzer, they would lower the win- 
dows, and the gusts of wind blowing 
through caused him to utter exclamations 
and exhortations to those imprudent young 
lads, who were deaf to his entreaties, and 
they railed at his fear of catching rheuma- 
tism. In their walks out in the country, 
they would rush on with rach speed that it 



was utterly impossible for Sebaltus to fol- 
low them, and in vain would he shout for 
them to stop. Very fortunate was he when 
they did not contrive to upset him by 
thrusting adroitly a stool or any other ob- 
ject in his way, or not to season his soup 
with an overdose of salt One night he 
awoke with a sudden start on hearing 

groans and the tinkling of a chain. Lo, 

what does he behold at the extreme end of 

his room, in the shade? a ghost clothed 

in long white robes. The terror of the un- 
fortunate man can easily be imagined. He 
remained motionless, speechless, his tongue 
adhered to his palate, his eyes were fixed 
upon the apparition which stood motioning 
in a most sinister-like attitude. " Master 
Spurdzer," said the ghost, with a sepul- 
chral voice, "thou shalt leave this apartment 
which thou hast profaned by thy presence. 
Here, in this place where now thou re- 
posest, formerly slept the knight Siegfried 
Walkenstern. It is I, . . . . yes. ... In 
that very place I was murdered by my 
vassals, and since then thou alone hast 
dared to occupy the knight's chamber. If, 
then, thou art still there to-morrow night, 
thou shalt die by my own hand." 

After that terrible threat, the specter 
disappeared, Sebaltus knew not how. The 
night following ho was again awakened by 
the same infernal noise. Uowever, Master 
Sebaltus thought of putting a stop to this 
eccentric nonsense, the annoyance of 
which w.as most probably connived at to 
disturb his rest. A brave military man, 
Captain Fritztroflfen, commander of the 
palace guards, having become the tutor's 
confidant in the niatter, said to him, in his 
own martial way, " If I were you, my dear 
fellow, ghosts should not trouble me very 
long. Nevertheless, if you wish for- your 
own safety to take this double-barreled 
pistol, your unfortunate visitor will soon 
make his escape. Ghosts do not like the 
smell of powder." 

Thus provided with fire-arms, Sebaltus 
fell into a profound sleep ; but, as on the 
preceding night, the sound of the chain 
awoke him from his dreams. He saw the 
ghost brandishing a sword. Sebaltus seized 
his pistol. 

"Back!" cried he. "If thou dost not 
vanish, I fire!" 
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The ghost made a retrogressive moTe- 
ment, hut as if ashamed of its pusiUanim- 
itj, it advanced toward Sebaltus, who, 
pressing the trigger with his finger, fired 
a doable shot that re-echoed throughout 
the palace with a frightful sound. A groan 
was heard, the specter seemed to lean a 
moment against an arm-chair, then slowlj 
disappeared. 

While Spurdzer was pausing in a half- 
raised posture, striving to realize the pres- 
ent state of af^rs, a loud knock was heard 
at his door. 

^^ Open I open I in the name of his high- 
ness,^' cried they. 

Spurdzer sprang to his feet, donned pre- 
dpitately his robe de cTuimbre, and opened. 

Several persons belonging to the palace 
entered: among them was Count Pilnitz. 

^' What is this, sir?" said the chamberlain. 
" Have you been attacked ? Did you fire 
a pistol ? Speak, speak then." 

"Eh? my Godl yes, sir Count, yes, I 
have been attacked. I forewarned and I 
fired." 

** What do I see I" exclaimed the cham- 
berlain, ** blood upon this arm-chair? — 
On the floor a sword I — this is rather 
more serious." 

After reflecting a little, the Count bent 
toward Captain Fritztroflen, and added: 
*• 1 have the key to this mystery ; our brave 
preceptor did not know that there was a 
door of communication. Come, captain, 
come and see if some dreadful accident has 
not takc.n pl.-ice.'* 

The next morning, Spurdzer, as it was his 
custom, went to the apartments of his royal 
pupils for breakfast, and for his lessons : 
he was astonished to find Frederick alone. 

*' Where is Prince Otho ?" asked he, with 
an instinctive inquietude. 

''My brother?" answered Frederick, 
slightly embarrassed, "he is — rather in- 
disposed." 

" Wounded, perhaps I" 

This exclamation was uttered as if by 
inspiration. The young prince hung down 
his head and blushed. 

Then poor Sebaltus saw clearly into the 
mystery of the preceding nights. His 
heart smote him with anguish. "O my 
God !" said he, his eyes filling with tears, 
^ what have I done to them, I the most 



inoffensive of menl 1 never dreamed 

of entering this palace. My sovereign has 
sought me, and when I thought that I was 
unworthy of this honor, and that I strove 
by dint of zeal to justify the confidence of 
this excellent prince, his sons have sworn 
my ruin. They have scotfed at me and 
tormented me ; my age, and the respect 
they owe to their father — nothing has im- 
pressed them with reverence I O ray 

God I my God I was I then destined to en- 
dure such cruel afflictions!" 

Though of a thoughtless nature, Fred- 
erick was moved. ** Be not troubled, my 
dear preceptor," said he, " and let the past 
be forgotten, I entreat you. You must 
make allowances for the petulance of our 
dispositions. Be not troubled, my brother's 
hand was slightly wounded ; in five or six 
days he will be well again." 

" I feel that this accident will increase 
the hatred with which I have inspired the 
Prince Otho." 

"Not at all. We are in the wrong. 
Henceforth we wish to be on good terms 
with you. So be composed, and let us 
bieakfast." ^ 

" Alas, alas," thought Spurdzer, " those 
fine promises will soon vanish like smoke. 
With reason has Phedre said: ^ Contra pO' 
tentes nemo est munitus satis.^ " * 

{To be concluded in ths neeU Nwrnber.) 



Books. — Books are the true levelers. 
They give to all, who will faithfully use 
them, the society, the spiiitual presence of 
the best and greatest of our race. No 
matter how poor I am, no matter though 
the prosperous of my own time will not 
enter my obscure dwelling. If the Sacred 
Writers will enter and take up their abode 
under my roof, if Milton will cross my 
threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakspeare to open to ine the worlds of im- 
agination and the workings of the human 
heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want 
of intellectual companionship, and I may 
become a cultivated man though excluded 
from what is called the best society in the 
place where I live, — W. E, Ghanning, 

* Afj^inst the great, no one Ib suflioienlljf 
guArded. 
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GYMNASTIC APPARATUS. 

I, eabject ia absord, ezercU«s both with and 

APPAEiT08t^«.»0AiTA..ro.l,a. wltbo.t .ppuMo. b.tag n»!«™«j to . 

been & mooted qaettioa among mod- ^ ' ^' 

em gymnastic instructors. To the trne Ca list tie Kioi, a term having apeoial 

, however, the dUcMsioii of tbia reference to the exercises employed la 




pbTsicol truniog that are performed witJumt tJie aid 
of Itehnkal apparat'ot, are now reduced to a raore 
satirfftctory fonn than ever before. Theyaro eqnally 
well adapted to clasaes and indiyidoals. Tl>e general 
divisions embrace Chest, Shoulder, Elbow, Arm and 
nand, Head and Neck, Trunk and WaUt, Knee, Leg 
and Foot, and Combined Exercises. 

In these divisions there are one hundred and 
thirty positions, and two hundred and fifty classes 
of movements, which require about seven thousand 
•eparate motions for their elocution, 

Aiter the positions and elementary movements are 
mastered, an almost innumerable variety of combined 
ones may be eiecnted without further instruction, 
rimply by employing appropriate words of command. 
These oxerciBes may bo formed by the combined 
efforts of the students arranged in pairs, as in Figs. 
1 and 2,* aa well aa by a cumbiuotion of two or 
more elementary movements. 

■While the Head and Nock, the Iland, and several 
of the Foot exercises, cannot be executed with ap 
paratQs, and while Calisthenic exorcises are so nu- 
merous, varied, and beautiful— bringing info play 
all the joints, sinews, and mnscles, and insuring a 
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^mmetrical physical development — yet 
gymnastic apparatus adds so greatly to 
the variety, precision, and effectiveness of 
the athletic' exercises, that it may be re- 
garded as indispensable. 

The apparatus used in our modern gym- 
nasiums seems to have been almost wholly 
unknown among the ancients. Holding as 
they did, especially in the Grecian States, 
that there could be no health of the mind 
imless the body were cared for, and view- 
ing exercise also as a powerful remedial 
agent in disease, they adopted the gymna- 
sinm as their school, making the public 
games and festivals its annual exhibitions. 
Gymnastics, instead of being made a mere 
appendage in their system of education, 
occupied a position certainly not inferior 
to Grammar, Music, Architecture, and 
Sculpture. The results were, " living mod- 
els of manliness, grace, and beauty" — an 
equal development of the powers of the 
mind and of the body. li^ however, with 
the discui, or quoit; the leaden dumb-bell; 
their games of ball ; the sport called ska- 
perda^ in which a single rope drawn over 
a pulley was employed ; and by running, 
leaping, wrestling, and boxing, such splen- 
did results were secured, what ought we 
not reasonably to expect, having all the 
modem appliances of the gymnasium I 

Parallel bars, both vertical and horizon- 
tal, vaulting bars, Indian clubs, dumb-bells, 
peak-ladders, horizontal ladders, weights 
and pulleys, suspended rings, hand-rings, 
the wooden horse, the spring-board, the 
leaping-pole, the wand — in a word, every 
piece of gymnastic apparatus worthy of 
the name, probably has peculiar advan- 
tages, affording new positions from which 
interesting movements may be executed 
that bring into play, more vigorously than 
any thing else, certain classes of muscles. 
Aa, however, our gymnasiums are usually 
private, and only accessible to the few; 
and as it is better to know every thing 
with regard to the use of a few pieces of 
apparatus than to know eamething of many ^ 
we have restricted ourselves to those only 
that are easily secured and cheap; that 
afford the most and best exercise in the 
shortest time; that may be used with 
equal facility under cover, or in the open 
Mr; that may be employed by persons of 



all ages, either individnally or in classes ; 
and that insure geniality and generous emu- 
lation alike in the family, the school, and 
the gynmasium. 

The apparatus is all made of wood. If 
not given the IVeneh polish, it ehould he 
tarnished %oith suellao, at least three 
coats. It should he well rubbed with 
fine $andpaper^ both after the first A 
and second coats of varnish are ap- 
plied. Thus prepared, the more it 
is used the smoother it becomes. 



X. WAin)8. 

Wands fhmish such an extended 
course of beautiful and peculiarly 
effective exercises, that they may 
be regarded as almost indispensa- 
ble in the formation of a system of 
physical training. Intelligently and 
mgeniously employed, they call in- 
to play, separately and in combina- 
tion, all the muscles and Joints. 

Urm and uncompromising, the 
wand is only equaled by the In- 
dian club in giving flexibility to the 
ligaments and muscles of tlje arms 
and shoulders. As a promoter of 
digestion, and a curative for dys- 
pepsia, it surpasses all other gym- 
nastic apparatus. 

It may be used by persons of all 
ages, and is alike accessible to the 
rich and the poor. Any straight, 
smooth stick of moderate size 
will answer. A staff from the 
commonest sapling becomes, in the 
hands of a gymnast, more potent 
than any magician's wand; the 
limbs of the beech, the birch, of 
nearly all of our forest trees, more 
precious than fabled boughs, heavy 
with their golden apples, fresh from 
the gardens of the Ilesperides. 

The form of the wand, illustrated 
by Fig. 8, is superior to all others. 
It has eight plane, equal faces, or 
sides. It is seven-eighths of on inch 
thick for men and women, and 
three-fourths for boys and girls. 
"When held vertical by the side, 
it extends from the floor to the '^ •• 
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labe of the esr, as vill be seen In Fig. 4. It wand noarl? all of the si 
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tktntid b« exaetly of thU langtK, at lomd of 
tka tM*t tdnablt movemenU can net b« 
Mteuted with a thorter ont. With this 




may be executed bj the atadentB amnged 
in poire, as in Fig. G. 

An; hard, well-Beosoned wood will an- 
swer for a wand. Thtf best material is 
wliite ash. 

ThoQgh metallio balls at the end of 
wands nmj be dispensed witli, and ghoald 
be for children, they adil" greatly to the 
precision and effectiveness of the exercise. 
Tliese balls differ in size and weight 
Thej should not generally weigh more 
than three ponads each for strong men. 
The size better ailnpted to ordinary pur- 
poses than any other, is one incb and a 
half in diameter, with a hole through tha 
center of the ball of five-eighths of au inch 
in diameter, in which the well-fitted end 
of the wand is inserted and securely 
wedged. 

The best balls are cost of iron. They 
should he japanned, at least three ooata, 
and well baked. 

Some of the wand movements are ren- 
dered more difficdt by seiang the wand 
near the ends, and others by drawing the 
hands in so that they are but a few inches 
from the center. 
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ical cnltnre, to any other article of gym- 
nastio apparatns. With a single pair, a man - 
DinfB-BM.ui, sU tilings considered, are may exercise every musole and Joint of 
taoompanblynipviior, asameanaof phys- hisbody inhalf an honr, if he hasenfficient 
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ingennit jT in podtione utd iDOTcnenta. In tbej appear to be ; at the nest, a p^ at 
lis htuida, aa by magic, thej undergo k Indian dabs, gymnastic rinpi, parallel 
constant change — at ona moment what bars, a wand, a foU— in short, the entire 

apparatus of the gjw- 
, ■ nasiuni, thongh occnpj- 

ing hut littlo space either 
at rest or io motion. 

The duiiib-bell is o- 
Tailable nt all seasons 
and in all jikce?, afford- 
ing the most pleasing, 
Taried, and concentrat- 
ed of all the athletic 
eierciseii, both for sin- 
gle and combined move- 
monta, individuula, end 

Cast-iron dumb-bells, 
of proper form and 
-weight, are deserredlj 
popular among the best 
gymnasts. Jleovy bells, 
however, are almost use- 
less for extreiu, afibrd- 
ing only a few move- 
ments that serve as A 
test of strength. When 




nsing asingte bell for this pnqiose, hotli arms should be employed 
to the same extent, to avoid a one-aided development Dum1>- 
bells, weighing from 8 to 5 pounds, properly used, arc sufficient- 
ly heavy for the strongest man. B« one's time never so much 
limited, they should not weigh more tbon 26 pounds to the pair. 
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The beet and 
moat approTcd 
damb-bell at the 
present time is 
mmde of wood. 
Tb« timber, be- 
fore it is tamed, 
•hottld be Mwed 
into Bcontlings or 
plank, and well 
■easoned. 

Maple, beech, 
btrolk, oolc, and 
hickor7, m&ke 
Terj good bells 
for fiimily and 
school use. Lo- 
CD«t is the beet 
domestic wood 
for this purpose, 
rosewood is still 
better, lignnm- 
TitieiBbe»tofalI. 

The bell illQB- 
trated bj fig. 8, 
aSbrding, ea It 

does, an opportnnity both for the handU No. 2 ia intended for women and Tontli. 
(fig. 7) and the ball gratp (fig. 6), i» re- Its length is ten and tbree-qoarters inches; 
garded as greatlj eoperior to all others, diameter of each ball, three and tlire»- 
There are four aiies. eighths inches ; length of the handle, Uueo 

No. 1 is intended for men. Ita length and three-quarters inches, 
is eleven and three-qnartere 
inches; length of handle, in- 
eluding the shoulders, four and 
a quarter inches ; diameter of 
each ball, three and three' 
qnartera inches. 
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The entire length of No. 3 is nine and 
one-half inches; diameter of each ball, 
two and seven-eighths inches ; full length 
of the handle to the balls, three and three- 
fonrths inches. 

The entire length of No. 4 is eight and 
one-half inches; diameter of each boll, 
two and one-half inches ; full length of 
handles to the balls, three and one-half 
inches. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are intended for boys and 
girls from six to twelve years of age; 



though No. 8 answers equally well for 
women and youth, when made of heavy 
wood. 

In executing the movements, the stu- 
dent usually employs a pair of bells, as in 
Figs. 7 and 8, though some of the very 
best exercises are taken with a single bell, 
as in Fig. 10. Many of the most beautiful, 
pleasing, and effective combined move- 
ments are executed by the students ar- 
ranged in pairs, as in Figs. 9 and 11. 

( To be eonduded in tKe newi ITumb^r.) 
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THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



PENNSYLVANIA appears to have 
beaten her sister States in the erec- 
tion of a farm college. Almost every one 
of the free States has projected such an 
academy, but this one was the first to open, 
and is, we believe, the only one open at 
this time. 

LOCATION. 

The college is located about ten miles 
from Bellefonte, on a tolerably high table- 
land. From the snmmit of the building is 
a magnificent view, which alone is worth 
the journey thither. A mountain spur lies 
just opposite in front, and curves somewhat 
abruptly to an end some miles away, as 
may be gathered from the local name of 
this immediate district, which is called 
** End-of-the-Mountain." This range sepa- 
rates two rich and beautiful valleys, the 
Nitany and Penn's Valley, and you look 
far into these vales on miles of fair acres 
and comfortable farm-houses. 

THE BUILDING. 

The establishment has been laid out on 
a scale so large that this may embarrass it 
for some time. The building is an immense 
pile, put up with little attempt at architec- 
tural grace or effect. The builder was evi- 
dently a utilitarian; he has not given a 
thought to ornamentation ; and while one 
might forgive this, no on^will ever forgive 
him for belittling the whole structure by a 
mean entrance, in the style of tlie usual 
doorways of country school houses. It is a 



pity that so much money as the building 
cost — over one hundred thousand doUars 
— should not have been employed with 
better taste. As it now stands, it will serve 
excellently — on the outside at least — as a 
model to show students precisely what a 
school-house of any kind should not look 
like. 

In the interior, too, use is regarded to the 
exclusion of ornament; and effect is lost 
by too great and irregular subdivision of 
the space. But the ends for which the 
building was designed have been closely 
kept in view, and there is no lack of room, 
or of material either, for instruction in the 
various branches of science which are and 
will be taught. Nor has the important 
matter of ventilation been forgotten in the 
numerous dormitories, halls, and study- 
rooms. 

It may give but little notion of the size 
of the building to say that it has two hun- 
dred and thirty-four feet of front, and that 
the centre is one hundred and thirty feet 
deep. A more definite notion of its size 
is gained from the fact that it is intended 
to accommodate five hundred students, all 
of whom will live entirely in the building ; 
and that it has, besides the proper number 
of dormitories, all the requisite halls, lec- 
ture and recitation rooms, museums, labora- 
tories, etc. 

THE COLLEGE FARM. 

The college buildings stand in the midst 
of four hundred acres of as fine and fair- 
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lying land as was ever spread oat beneath 
the sun. In all these broad fields there is 
probably not an acre of waste. Two hun- 
dred acres were given to the State for the 
college by General James Irvin, now dead, 
whose family still live near. And two 
hundred more were purchased. On this 
land the students will acquire a practical 
knowledge of farm operations. By the 
rales, every scholar must labor three hours 
every day out of doors; and it is found 
that this work does not disturb them from 
their studies. The students are arranged 
in gangs or details, each detail taking three 
hoars in turn. Besides this, sub-details 
milk the cows, attend to and feed the cattle 
and horses, and perform such other duties 
of the farm as can not be made part of the 
regular day's work. 

There is a large and fine vegetable gar- 
den and a nursery, besides large stables, 
barns, and other outhouses needed on a 
model farm of four hundred acres. The 
land is kept in perfect order, and the re- 
tarns so far have been very satisfactory. 
Last year the one hundred students in at- 
tendance raised more than enough wheat 
to supply the bread of the establishment, and 
no doubt the sleek kine furnish a liberal 
share of the milk and butter required. 

In time there will be hothouses and 
other helps to a knowledge of gardening. 
The machinery of the college is scarcely 
yet in working order. The great building 
has just been completed; the rubbish of 
the builders is not yet cleared away from 
the vicinage, and the carpenters still have 
possession of many of the lower rooms. 

THE OOUKSE OF STUDIK8, ETC. 

The coarse is laid out for four years. 
Pupils who have mastered the common- 
school studies can enter the lower class. 
It is intended that those who have grad- 
uated shall possess a good knowledge of 
English literature and of mathematics and 
chemistry, in their application to the farm- 
er's life and duties, together with such 
special studies as botany, geology, animal 
and vegetable physiology, surveying and 
engineering. Boys are not admitted till 
sixteen years of age. The year has but 
one term, and the vacation is of two 
months, and in the winter, when farm op- 
orations are impossible. The entire ex- 



pense, for the term of ten months, books 
and clothing excepted, is one hundred dol- 
lars. I'he students rise at six, and break- 
fast at half past six, all the year round. 

THE STUDENTS. 

Almost every free State is represented 
on the muster-roll of students. Some 
grumblers complain that the farmers do 
not patronize the college to a great extent, 
but that a considerable portion of the 
pupils are sons of merchants and profes- 
sional men in the larger cities. This may 
not be true, but we hope it is. There are 
no castes in tliis country ; and there is no 
good reason why the sons of farmers 
should become farmers, or the sons of law- 
yers lawyers. On the contrary, the 
country will be greatly benefited if a con- 
siderable proportion of the'young men bom 
in cities take to country life and avocations. 
Every farmer complains, on the other hand, 
that his boys all want to go to the city. 
A little fresh blood will not hurt the farm- 
ing community, especially if it is accom- 
panied with capital. So that the mer- 
chants and professional men of Pennsyl- 
vania may well be tlie best patrons of this 
Agricultural College. 



The Sunsets. — The past season, in this 
part of the country at least, was remark- 
able for the beauty of its sunsets. These 
were generally almost cloudless, like tlie 
sunsets in Italy and in the Levant, with 
an amber color or orange light, flush- 
ing the whole sky, and streaming into 
every nook and recess open to the aii*, 
scarcely casting any shadow, or casting 
but a faint and undefined one, from the ob- 
jects on which it falls. The most beauti- 
ful sunsets in our climate — and exceeding- 
ly beautiful they are — have generally been 
those in which the clouds have been the 
most conspicuous accessories, curtaining 
the declining sun with their pomp of colors, 
purple, crimson, orange, and gold, and 
their almost metallic brilliancy and glitter. 
Lately, however, we have had a succession 
of sunsets often without a single defined 
cloud in the sky, as if these meteors had 
been bidden to withdraw for a season, in 
order to exhibit to our eyes some of the 
phenomena presented by the most beauti- 
ful climates of the old world. 
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WnSBB CULTIVATED. 



TOBACCO forms a staple product in 
many parts of the Southern States, 
West India Islands, and South America. 
The most excellent tobacco is produced 
in Virginia. The Carolinas, Venezuela, 
Caba, and Brazil export large quantities. 
Within a few years it has fonned an im- 
portant product in several sections of the 
northernand middle States. In some parts 
of Connecticut it has been successfully cul- 
tivated, and it is found to grow well upon 
the rich bottom lands in the valley of the 
Connecticut river in Massachu.setts The 
crop in Pennsylvania has, during the last 
two years, brought millions of dollars to 
the agriculturalists of that State. 

IN BUROPB, ASIA, AND AFBIOA. 

In Great Britain the growing of tobacco 
is prohibited by law. Its cultivation is 
carried on to a considerable extent in Hol- 
land, Flanders, Alsace, Hungary, and Euro- 
pean Turkey ; but the quality of the plant 
* grown in these countries is far inferior to 
that produced in America. 

Tobacco of a good quality is raised in 
the levant, and in India, especially in the 
Indian Archipelago; large quantities are 
produced in China and Japan. It also 
forms an important crop in South Africa, 
having been introduced by the Dutch; 
and quite recently the English have com- 
menced its culture in Australia. 

ITS KPPK0T8 UPON SOIL. 

Tobacco is cultivated with the greatest 
success upon virgin soil, or, as tlie farmer 
denominates it, ^^new land.'^ It requires 
a deep rich mould which, if not renewed 
and kept up by constant feeding with de- 
caying vegetable matter, soon becomes 
sterile. On account of this character of 
the plant to impoverish and exhaust soils, 
it is regarded as a curse, carrying its blight- 
ing effects not only to the people who cul- 
tivate and use it, but to the very soil upon 
which it grows. 



THE INFLUENCE IT BXEKTS ITPON THE SBV- 
BNUE OF NATIONS 

forms an important feature of its history. 
It is a special subject of legislation of the 
several governments of Europe in whose 
territories it is produced. In some it is a 
royal monopoly ; in others it is admitted 
from abroad under very high duties. In 
some of the European governments it is 
bought of the producers by the crown at a 
low price and sold at an extravagant profit, 
protected by prohibitory import duties. 
The English prohibit its cultivation in the 
British Isles, and admit it under high 
duties. In 1851 the revenue to the British 
government from tobacco was $22,428,840. 
In the same year the production reached 
2,000,000 of tons, which, at ^ye cents per 
pound would amount to $40,000,000. 

THE PABT IT PLATS IN THE WORLD. 

When we consider tlie fact that this 
plant produces no nutritive substance — is 
an unsightly object while growing, having 
no beauty of flowers or foliage, no pleasant 
odors — but, on the contrary, has a disagree- 
able taste and smell, when eaten produces 
vomiting and giddiness, and when taken 
in largo quantities causes death, we are sur- 
prised that it should play the part it does 
in the worid — that it should become an 
important agricultural product — ^that it 
should be produced in such quantities as 
to require one-eighth of the tonnage of the 
civilized worid to freight it — that its com- 
mercial importance should compare favor- 
ably with any other single article — that it 
should be made the pet of empires and the 
object of special legislation — that thousands 
should be busied in its production and 
manufacture— that vast amounts of capital 
should be employed in its purchase and 
sale — and that nearly half the male pop- 
ulation of the civilized world should be 
engaged in chewing, smoking, and snufiing 
tobacco. 

But it has happened with this poisonous, 
fated plant as with men who sometimes 
rise without merit to posts of honor and 
dignity. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 



*^ Christmas is here ! 
'Winds whistle shrill, 
Icy and chill, 
Little care we ; 
Little we fear 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about 
The Mahogany Tree. 

** Evenings we knew 
Happy as this ; 
Faces we miss 
Pleasant to see. 
Kind hearts and true. 
Gentle and just, 
Peace to your dust ! 
We sing round the tree." 

WHILE those who knew and loved 
him were singing this GhrUtinas 
carol of Thackeray's, the kind lieart and 
true that first sang the song was lying 
stilled forever. lie has taught us how to 
speak of him, not only by the simple, ten- 
der appreciation with which he spoke of 
the dead, but by the many works in which 
his shrewd insight, kind heart, nimble wit, 
and consuming satire, held the mirror up 
to nature, and pleaded for humanity and 
truth. He was a man of heroic simplicity 
and candor, with the profoundest hate of 
of all kinds of hypocrisy — a hate which be- 
came indignation from his consciousness 
that neither he nor any man could entirely 
escape the influence of the social atmos- 
phere he was compelled to breathe. " It 
ia in the air, gentlemen," he always seems 
to say ; ^* we all have the disease more or 
less. I have no doubt that I should be 
very glad to he seen walking down Pall 
Mall with a duke on each arm.'' It was 
this impatience of falsity which the more 
that it was gilded was the more repulsive 
to him, because more dangerous, that made 
him often hlunt, rough, stern in his man- 
ners, although he lived in the most courtly 
circles. He ranged through British clubs 
and drawing-rooms, a Bersekir in the mask 
of Mephistophiles, refusing to accept amia- 
bility for fidelity, or politeness for human- 
ity. He was called a cynic by the snobs, 
and a snob by the cynics. He was in real- 
ity a great moralist, preaching trenchant 
sermons from the most familiar texts; 



honoring love and truth, fuU of pitj and 
charity and wisdom ; finding the noblest 
men and women under all conditions, and 
not afraid to describe the weaknesses and 
faults of either. 

As a pure novelist, or delineator of 
manners, he is not surpassed. He con- 
stantly reproduced certain types of charac- 
ter within the same range of society ; but 
with such incisive skill and completeness 
of portraiture that they take permanent 
place among the creations of human genius. 
He chose deliberately the profession of lit- 
erature, worked steadily and faithfully in 
it ; honored its illustrious chiefs, and won 
and wore its laurels. Btt to him it was a 
noble profession; and his task in it, ut 
which he labored until the hand that held 
the pen fell forever, was to make men bet- 
ter by every kind of stern, sweet, witty, 
wise, sarcastic, or humorous representation 
of the life and character he saw around 
him. When Miss Bronte dedicated to 
him the second edition of "Jane Eyre," 
slie did so in the strongest and most un- 
qualified words of praise ; but they express 
the final and mature verdict upon the char- 
acter and power of his genius. Not the 
least of his charms as an author is the 
sweet, sinewy English of his style, which 
is nervous, transparent, picturesque, and 
exquisite. 

The death of every great story-teller is 
like a personal loss to the world ; but the 
American friends of Thackeray who per- 
sonally knew him probably were not 
aware how much they loved him until 
they saw that he was dead. It seems as 
if there were less life in the world now he 
is gone. He enjoyed so fully ; his great, 
blithe nature came ringing out in song and 
jest in genial festive hours so exuberantly, 
yet so tenderly still, that feasts will always 
be less festal hereafter to the guests who 
sat with him. His social sympathy, his 
love of children, his universal charity, and 
his constant allusions to the delightful sea- 
son, especially associated him with Christ- 
mas, and he died, a month ago, on the day 
before it came. Farewell, great, generous 
soul, kindly teacher, faithful friend wisei 
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humble, honest man ! How sadlj and sol- 
emnly and fitlj now soond your own 
Christmas words! 

" My soug Have thid has little worth ; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 



And wish you health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas tide. 

As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still : 

Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 

To men of gentle will." 

Barper't Wtekly, 



A TWILIGHT SCENE. 

THE twilight deepened round as. Still and black 
The great woods climbed the mountain at our back ; 
A nd on their skirts, where yet the lingering day 
On the shorn greenness of the clearing lay, 

The brown old farm-house like a bird's nest hung. 
With home-life sounds the desert air was stirred : 
The bleat of sheep along the hill we heard, 
The backet plashing in the cool, sweet well, 
The pasture bars that clattered as they fell. 
Dogs barked, fowls fluttered, cattle lowed ; the gate 
Of the barn-yard creaked beneath the merry weight 

Of sun-brown children, listening, while they swung, 
The welcome sound of supper-call to hear ; 
And down the shadowy lane, in tinklings clear, 

The pastoral curfew of the cow-bell rung. 

J. O. WliiUier. 
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THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL. 



THE importance of connecting moral 
with intellectnol culture in youth, and 
the necessity of introducing and using the 
Bible in schools for that purpose, are uni- 
Tersally conceded by the Christian educator 
and patron. 

The best method or most efiScient man- 
ner, however, of using the Scriptures, is by 
no means agreed upon, as the diversity of 
modes show,— and it is to this subject, that 
I would respectfully and briefly call atten- 
tion. The proposition, as to whether the 
Bible should be regularly introduced in 
schools, studied, and recited, during the 
daily sessions, as Arithmetic, is not the 
subject proposed, — but it is the manner of 
using it in the opening exercises every 
morning. 

I shall present four Methods, from which 
I hope the young teacher may derive some 
valuable hints, suggestive of variety, if 
nothing more, as the teacher may use 
them, in alternate succession, — or inter- 
changeably adapt the mode to the occasion. 



I. Reading by the Teaohsk. 

Every morning, so soon as the time for 
opening arrives and the pupils are in their 
places, the teacher reads a chapter or por- 
tion of Scripture, without comment. lie 
may begin with the Old or New Testa- 
ment, and, chapter by chapter, read it reg- 
ularly through. This is the common meth- 
od, of but little trouble, and, I have some- 
times thought, of little value. Unless the 
teacher possess the rare gift of an attractive 
and fascinating elocution, in reading, he 
will soon have an inattentive, listless au- 
dience, the whole exercise degenerating 
into a mere mechanical performance. 

II. Select Reading and Expositions by 
THE Tbachbr. 
This consists in the selection, reading, 
and exposition of such chapter, text, or 
passage, as the teacher may think most 
appropriate and instructive. The exposi- 
tion is a familiar explanation of such points 
or passages as he may think most instruc- 
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tive. Tliis meiJiod is more efficient tlian 
the firstf and a little tact and ingenuity on 
tlie part of the teacher, will enable him to 
command the attention of the school. 

This is aa excellent plan, provided there 
exists no suspicion of sectarianism against 
the teacher. It is thought to afford a 
teacher, if he is so disposed, an excel- 
lent opportunity of propagating his pecu- 
liar sentiments among his pupils. It is ad- 
mirably adapted to sectarian schools, and 
to any school, if a teacher is prudent in the 
use of it 

m. Rkadino by thb Pupils. 

This method requires each pupil to have 
a Bible, and the whole school to read, be- 
ginning with a chapter, each reading a 
verse, till all have read, and so on through 
the chapter or lesson. This, however, has 
but little more value tlian a common read- 
ftig exercise. But few of the pupils take 
interest enough in it to know, even what 
oliapter comes next, or was read last. They 
realize not the momentous import of the 
words of eternal life, and may not the 
practical effects of such an exercise create 
a criminal indifference to the Divine teach- 
iugs, is a question for prayerful considera- 
tion. 

IV. Recitation by thb Pupils. — A Lbo- 

TUBB BY THB TbaOHEK. 

This method consists in requiring the 
whole school, or a section of it, embruciug 
not less than twenty, to make voluntary 
selections of such texts, verses, or para- 
graphs as they may choose, memorizing 
them perfectly, and reciting every morning 
as a class. The sections may be increased 
or diminished, in number, to suit the size 
of the school. K there be two sections, 
let each recite every other day, and if three, 
every third day, &c. 

Each pupil should select such a verse or 
number of verses as will state some truth 
or proposition, or make good sense, and 
the same pupil ought not to be allowed to 
repeat the same Scripture, in two different 
recitations. 

The teacher's lecture, only a few minutes 
long, follows the recitation, and is designed 
to give an extempore, practical exposition 



of such of the Scriptures recited, as the 
teacher may choose; and apply them to 
the conduct of e very-day life. 

To illustrate : suppose, in the recitation, 
the following Scriptures have been given 
by two of the pupils : ** Enter not into the 
path of the wicked, and go not in the way 
of evil men," " A false witness shall not 
go unpunished, and he that telleth lies shall 
perish." 

The first of these passages will afford tlie 
teacher a text, and an opportunity of im- 
pressing upon the minds of his pupils the 
importance and necessity of shunning bad 
company; and from the second he can 
show them the direful consequences of false- 
hood and warn them against lying. In this 
way the teachings of the Bible are so in- 
terwoven with the daily labor of the pupils, 
and so applied to the solution of the vari- 
ous problems that may come up in their 
conduct, as to supersede the necessity of 
what the master of the ^^Birch'^ and his 
" feruled" subjects were wont to call the 
" Rules of School." The influence of this 
exercise, when properly conducted, in the 
formation of character and conduct of life^ 
can not be over-estimated. During a com- 
mon pupilage, the mind is filled with the 
most beautiful and instructive passages 
from the word of God. They warn us 
against every vice and inculcate every vir- 
tue. If the snares of vicious society are 
set in our pathway, we hear the warning, 
"Enter not into the path of the wicked," 
and we shun them. If the temptations to 
falsehood are upon us, we remember that 
"He that telleth lies shall perish," and we 
resist thetn. 

The fourth method, thus briefly described, 
is my own favorite one. I have used it for 
many years, with unflagging interest It 
involves the labor of both teacher and pu- 
pil. My advanced pupils generally took 
great interest in the exercise. Among 
them existed a generous emulation, as to 
who should select the most sublime and 
beautiful passages, and I have often been 
touched with their impressive elocution. 

With a becoming distrust of the correct- 
ness of my own judgment and experience, 
I respectfully submit what I have said to 
the attention of teachers and patrons. 
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The English language will be searched in vain for a more beautiful and truly touching 
sentiment than is embodied in this poetic gom. It is heart speaking to heart ; mortality 
eommuning with the immortal ; the weary spirit pierdng the vcU of flesh to take a loving 
glance at Heaven's eternal mansions. — Editor, 

WHAT SHALL BE MY ANGEL NAME ? 

IN the land where I am going, / 
When my earthly life is o'er, 
Where the tired hands cease their striving, 

And the tired heart aches no more ; 
In that land of life and beauty, 
Where exists no earthly pain 
To overcloud the perfect glory, 
What shall be my angel name ? 

When the spirits who await me, 

Meet me at my entering in, 
With what name of love and music 

Will tender welcoming begin ? 
Not the one so dimmed with earth-strains. 

Linked with thoughts of grief and pain I 
No ; the name that mortals gave me 

Will not he my angel nams ! 

I have heard it all too often, 

Uttered by unloving lips ; / 

Earthly care and sin and sorrow 

Dim it with their deep eclipse : 
I shall change it like a garment, 

When I leave this mortal frame. 
And at life's immortal baptism, 

I shall have another name I 

For the angels will not call me 

By the name I bear on earth ; 
They will speak a holier language 

Where I have my holier birth : 
Syllabled in heavenly music. 

Sweeter far than earth may claim, 
Very gentle, pure, and tender. 

Such shall be my angel name. 

It has thrilled my spirit often, 

In the holiest of my dreams. 
But its beauty lingers near me. 

Only like the morning beams : 
Weary of the jarring discord 

Which the lips of mortals frame. 
When shall I with joy and rapture 

Answer to my angel name ? Floreiice Peroy, 
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National Education and National 

Unity. 

il np HE most effective way of preserv- 
JL ing a State," says Aristotle, " is to 
bring up its citizens in the spirit of the 
government ; to fashion, and, as it were, to 
oast them in the mould of the Constitu- 
tion." And the Prussians affirm, that 
** whatever you would have appear in the 
life of a nation you must first put into its 
schools." 

These propositions scarcely need proof. 
They ought to be self-evident to every 
mind. For, 

*' What constitutes a State ? 
Not hi^h-raised battleiucntft or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets 
crowned, 

Not bay» and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 

Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low- browed baseness wails perfume to 
pride — 

No 1 Mek, high-minded Mex. 

• •**•• 

Men who their duties know. 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare main- 
tain, 

Prevent the long-aimed blow. 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain. 

These constitute a State.'' 

A nation, then, is the aggregate of the 
individuals that compose it. The charac- 
ter of the individual is determined by the 
influences which are brought to bear upon 
him in early life — in childhood. The 
character of a nation is in like manner de- 
pendent mainly upon the training which 
its individual citizens receive. Whatever 
of intelligence, virtue, wisdom, knowledge, 
patriotism, heroism you would have re- 
flected in the life of the man, you must 
provide for in and through the education 
of the hoy. Whatever of these manly 
qualities is to enter into the national life, 



must be instilled into the masses through 
the potent agency of its schools. 

The strength of every nation is vested 
in the steadf&st loyalty and patriotism of 
its sons and daughters. It is therefore an 
object of primary importance, that the ele- 
ments of stability should universally pre- 
vail, for with the nation, as with the indi- 
vidual, self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. Hence, the relations between na- 
tional education and national unity — which 
is but another name for national strength 
— are at once obvious. 

But what is national education? Aris- 
totle has answered this question. So have 
the Prussians. It is not the culture of the 
favored few by individual or partial effort; 
but it is rather the lifting up of the many 
by the united moral and material power of 
the whole. National education is an edu- 
cation through which the national spirit 
breathes. It is not restricted to the nar- 
row confines of State influence and State 
boundaries; and hence, it does not gen- 
erate in the minds of the people the palpa- 
ble absurdity that a part is superior to the 
whole, or that the rights of a State are par- 
amount to those of the nation at large. It 
is an education which seeks ^^ to bring up 
its citizens in the spirit of the government ; 
to fashion, and, as it were, to cast them in 
the mould of the Constitution." 

It is manifest that to realize this ideal, 
the nation itself must be aroused to a 
sense of its great duty. It must, through 
its appropriate agencies and in its proper 
sphere, address itself more directly than it 
ever has done to the mighty task of self- 
elevation. That this will be done there 
can be littie doubt. In what way it may 
be done these columns will, from time to 
time, venture to suggest Meanwhile, let 
this subject receive the candid considera- 
tion of the thoughtful, the loyal, and the 
patriotic everywhere. 



A Dearth — Its Caubbs — Its Rei^dt. 

IT is not of food, not of the meat that 
pensheth ; for does not the land groan 
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with the fatness thereof? It is not of rai- 
ment, not of the wherewithal shall we he 
clothed ; for is not this the age of shoes 
and shoddy ? It is not of lucre, not of the 
root of all evil; for are not greenbacks 
flowing into the purses of our people in 
plenteoos profusion ? It is not of soldiers ; 
for are not the ranks of our war-scarred 
veterans filling up to the point of repletion ? 

No ; the dearth is of anotlier sort The 
famine is in another field. The cry of want 
comes up from a different direction. The 
harvest truly is great and ripe, but the 
laborers are few. 

From nearly every part of the country 
there is an urgent demand for teachers who 
are *"*■ able masters, and worthy of the high 
vocation of instructing the people." Never 
within the limits of our observation, per- 
haps never in the history of the country, 
was this demand so palpable and so press- 
ing. Multitudes of our schools are seriously 
embarrassed from this cause. Nor is the 
difi&culty confined to any particular class. 
Institutions of almost every grade, private 
and public, primary and higher, professional 
and non-professional, experience more or 
less the pressure of the great necessity. 

It becomes us, therefore, to inquire into 
the causes of this state of facts. Why is 
it that in a land where a school-house forms 
the vertex of almost every street comer, 
and where an academy or one of the higher 
seminaries crowns the summit of every hill, 
the law of demand, in this particular, is 
not met by its appropriate supply ? 

Why is it, that while every other pro- 
fession has within it men enough and to 
spare, that of the teacher is afflicted with 
an apparently hopeless depletion ? 

It is true there are candidates enough for 
almost every place. It is true that there 
are legions of masters and misses who 
are anxious to serve their country by 
keeping school. But it is of men and 
women of sterling qualities as teachers that 
we write ; of men and women who rise to 
the fnll measure of the greatness of that 
noble calling which upholds States and 
which confers upon civilized society those 



blessings whereby it is itself rendered pos- 
sible. 

The prime cause of this unnatural phe- 
nomenon must undoubtedly be found in the 
stinted and almost niggardly compensation 
paid to this important class of public func- 
tionaries. The salaries of teachers are 
ruinously low. A soldier enlisting in the 
ranks receives as bounty, setting aside his 
yearly allowance, a much larger sum than 
the majority of teachers are paid for a 
whole year's service. Indeed, we know of 
instances in which men receive as much for 
driving express-wagons as the principals of 
public schools in the same city, numbering 
twenty thousand inhabitants I 

Another cause of this deficiency of com- 
petent teachers is, that the standard of 
qualification has been greatly elevated 
within a few years past. This has driven 
large numbers who were formerly employ- 
ed, out of the field entirely, or into inferior 
positions. The community begins to per- 
ceive that in education, as in other inter- 
ests of lesser magnitude, there is such a 
thing as value received; that, whereas a 
poor teacher is dear at any price, so, too, 
a good one is cheap at any price — ^is in fact 
beyond all price. This view of the case is 
rapidly spreading, and candidates for this 
important, this sacred office, will do well 
in the future to recognize the pregnant fact 
in the calculation of their chances of suc- 
cess. Other causes there are, which we 
shall consider hereafter, together with the 
remedy for the growing evil. 



The Science of Education. 

EDUCATION is, undoubtedly, an exper- 
imental and not a speculative science. 
Its principles and laws are to be gradually 
evolved through a long series of ex- 
periences, accompanied by the alternate 
successes and failures which are incident 
to all human undertakings. Theories and 
systems must, in the ordinary course of 
events, rise, culminate, and endure, or de- 
cline and fall, according as they do or do 
not witlistand the severe ordeal of actual 
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triaL If we can gamer np these ex- 
periences and their multifarious results, if 
we can analyze, compare, and generalize 
them, we shall, in process of time, be en- 
abled to deduce those immutable truths 
which are to become the guides of human- 
ity from age to age through all the far- 
coming future, and which are destined to 
give form, direction, precision, and cer- 
tainty to all practical measures for the de- 
velopment of a symmetrical and perfect 
manhood as appertaining alike to the indi- 
vidual and to the race at large. 

And these experiments are now going 
on among the different communities, States, 
and nations of the civilized world. Some 
of them are wisely and some of them are 
un¥risely conducted, as it would not be 
difficult to show. The educational systems 
of some nations seem to have brought 
them, as it were, to a positive halt in their 
march through the ages, and arresting 
their progress toward a higher Christian 
civilization for hundreds, perhaps for thou- 
sands of years. China and Japan may be 
summoned to the bar as witnet>ses to this 
truth. 

But coming nearer home, and circum- 
scribing our observation to narrower limits, 
both of time and space, we shall find dif- 
ferent States, different communities, and 
different cities even, in which there is a 
remarkable coincidence between their ed- 
ucational movements and the intensity of 
their material, civil, and social life. And 
why not? A vigorous and just system of 
education stimulates, nay, creates intellect- 
ual activity and moral power ; and these in 
turn, when rightly directed, are the prime 
source of progress, prosperity, and of civ- 
ilization itself. We would like to particu- 
larize here. We would like to draw a few 
parallels between different States and be- 
tween different cities within the sphere of 
our kuowledge, by way of illustration. 
But we do not like to be deemed invidious 
or personal. And, moreover, we have a 
better object in view. We desire to make 
it possible for our readers to compare and 
to generalize for themselves. We wish to 



put it in the power of each State to know 
what every other State has done and is do- 
ing in this glorious work of self-elevation. 
We are anxious that each community and 
each commonwealth should ei\joy the ben- 
efit of the experience and the wisdom of 
every other conmiunity and common- 
wealth, to the end that they may thus help 
each other^ profiting each by the thought 
and labor of the other. 

And we want our nation, too, to know 
what other nations have accomplished and 
are accomplishing, that the light of all 
lands may shine upon us who just begin to 
be conscious of our influence, our power, 
and the splendid destiny that aw^ts us. 
This journal is ambitious to become the 
willing organ of such a policy as this. And 
in the execution of it, we feel that we may 
challenge the co-operation of all true 
friends of intelligence and of social and 
moral progress among the nations; for 
there can bo no selfishness and no parti- 
sanship in such a work as this. 

We are making arrangements to carry 
out these suggestions as a part of our plan, 
by securing correspondents in every State 
and in foreign lands, wherever education is 
recognized as the motive power of modem 
civilization. Is not this object worthy the 
highest aspirations of an honorable ambi- 
tion? Is it not worthy of the hour in 
which we live ? 



The Facts of the Case. 

AS considerable comment has been 
made in the newspaper press, not 
only in this city, but throughout the coun- 
try, upon the recent case of the child which 
died suddenly in one of the New York 
Ward Schools, we have taken some pains 
to ascertain from a reliable source, the exact 
facts in reference to the matter. We give 
these facts to the public in justice to aU 
parties, and with a view to correct the fla- 
grant misrepresentations made by some 
journals, which have little regard for the 
truth when a sensation is to be created.* 
Louisa Snyder was a child nine years of 
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age, and not four, as has been erroneoasly 
stated. She had been sick with the mea- 
sles, had been absent from school for some 
time, had recovered, and had again at- 
tended scliool about two months. On the 
daj of her death she went home at noon 
cheerful and happy as usual, so far as was 
observed, returned in the afternoon, missed 
her spelling lesson, and was detained after 
three o'clock. The invariable rule in this 
ward, the sixteenth, for yearst, has been to 
detain pupils no longer than fifteen minutes 
after three o'clock. 

The teacher of this little girl, a young 
lady of amiable disposition, sat down by 
her side to hear her lesson. The child was 
endeavoring to spell the word Hedge^ when 
her head fell backward as if in a swoon, 
and she gasped. This occurred at ten 
minutes past three o'clock. Another 
teacher was immediately called in, and re- 
storatives applied. Ladies in the vicinity 
were immediately on the spot, and soon 
two physicians were in attendance, one of 
whom was Dr. Rosenmiller, of 112 Eighth 
Avenue, but before this she was dead. 
The corpse was taken in a carriage to her 
home, arriving there at ten minutes before 
four o'clock. 

The coroner's inquest exonerated all 
persons from blame, and pronounced it a 
case of syncope. These facts furnish the 
sole foundation for all the sensation para- 
graphs that have appeared, as well as for 



the illvMtratioru that purport to show ^'how 
children are murdered in Gotham." 

Nevertheless, we are among those who 
believe and know that children are sent to 
school by scores and hundreds too young, 
and are pressed into the inhuman work of 
learning book-lessons, when every law of 
their natures is violated thereby, and com- 
mon sense itself is defied. 

If Cobbett deserves to live in the memory 
of future ages, it will be more for the im- 
portant truths which he proclaimed in re- 
gard to the education of children, than for 
any of his other teachings. It was his 
maxim that the age of ten was early enough 
to send a child to school, as up to that time 
the whole care of the parents should be 
devoted to its physical development. The 
experience of all who have been engaged 
in educational pursuits bears out this theory. 
We have, besides, the fate of infant prodi- 
gies to sustain it. They never come to 
any thing in mature age, either mentally or 
physically, and in the majority of instances 
pay for their precocity by premature decay. 

The idea of inflicting punishment of any 
kind upon infants of tender years is as 
absurd as it is barbarous. Not having 
arrived at the age of reason, it is not to be 
expected that it will have any efiect upon 
their minds. One result it may be attended 
with, and what that is, we have a melan- 
choly example of in the death of this poor 
child. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



Ths following eloquent paragraphs we 
find in a speech made by John Swett, 
Esq., State Superintendent of Public In- 
Btmction, Cal., before the State Teachers' 
Institute, lately held at San Francisco : 

"When I consider the power of the 
Public Schools, how they have dissemina- 
ted intelligence in every village, and ham- 
let, and log-house in the nation — how they 
'are moulding the plastic elements of the 



next generation into the symmetry of mod- 
ern civilization, I can not think that our 
country is to be included in the long list 
** Of nations scattered like the chaff 
Blown from the threshing-floor of God.' 

^^I hold nothing in common with those 
faint-hearted patriots who are beginning to 
despair of the future of our country. ITie 
latent powers of the nation are just coming 
into healthful and energetic action, and, in 
spite of treason, are moving the Eepubllo 
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onward and upward to a higher stand- 
point of liberty. What though it comes to 
US ainid the storm of battle and the shock 
of contending armies I 

* Not as we hoped — but what are wel 
Above our feeble arms and plans, 
God lay8 with mightier hands than man's 
The corner-stones of Liberty.' 

" The Anglo-Saxon race, even in its ruder 
years, always possessed an inherent power 
of independence and self-government Tell 
me not that now, when this stubborn vi- 
tality and surplus energy, expended so long 
in overrunning the world, are guided by 
intelligence and refined by Christianity, this 
same race is to be stricken with the palsy, 
because of a two years' war. 

" The two millions of boys now in the 
Public Schools constitute a great * Union 
League,' electrified by intelligence, cement- 
ed by the ties of one blood, one language, 
one course of instruction— strong in its 
power to perpetuate the Union as the great 
^ Union League' which the citizens of the 
nation are now organizing for its defence. 
Long before the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad, these new recruits, drilled in the 
Public Schools, will push their way across 
the continent, as the Saxons sent out from 
their northern hives, a vast army of occu- 
pation, cultivating the ^National Home- 
stead,' and fortifying the whole line of 
conminnication by a cordon of school-houses 
that shall hold it forever as the heritage of 
free labor, free men, and a free nation. 

* So shall the Northern pioneer go joyful on his 

way, 
To wed Penobscot's waters to San Francisco's 

Bay, 
To make the rugged places smooth, to sow the 

vales with grain, 
And bear, with Liberty and Law, the Bible in 

his train ; 
The mighty West shall bless the East, and sea 

shall answer sea. 
And mountain unto mountain call, Pbaisx God, 

FOB WK ABE FbEB !' " 

Phonetic Laughter. — In Prof. Wat- 
son's admirable work, just issued from the 
press, entitled the "Hand-book of Calis- 
thenics and Gymnastics," under the head of 
'* Vocal Gymnastics," he thoroughly ana- 
lyzes Laughter^ virtually reducing it to one 
of the fine arts. Teachers and parents who 
have a practical knowledge of the elemen- 



tary sounds of the English language, may 
make this an unfailing source of hedthful 
amusement in the school and the family. 
He says : 

"Lacohter, by the aid of Phonetics, is 
easily taught, as an art. It is one of the 
most interesting and healthy of all class 
exercises. It may be either vocal or res- 
piratory. There are thirty-two well-de- 
fined varieties of laughter in the English 
language, eighteen of which are produced 
in connection with the tonics; nine, with 
the subtonics of /, m, n, ng, r, thy r, and g ; 
and five, with the atonic^ of ^ A, «, th^ and 
»h. Commencing with vocal laughter, the 
instructor will first utter a tonic, and then, 
prefixing the oral element of A, and accom- 
panied by the class, he will produce the 
syllable continuously, subject only to the 
interruptions that are incidental to inhala- 
tions and bursts of laughter ; as, a, ha, ha, 
h&, b&, ha, &c., — &, h&, ha, h&, ha, &c. 
The attention of the students will be called 
to the most agreeable kinds of laughter, 
and they will be taught to pass naturally 
and easily from one variety to another." 

The New Jersey State Teachers Associa- 
tion held its Eleventh Annual Session at 
New Brunswick, on the 28th, 29th, and 
80th of December. 

This meeting was one of the largest 
and most spirited ever held in the State. 
Among the subjects discussed were, "The 
True Objects of Education;" "The Com- 
parative Merits of Male and Female Teach- 
ers in the various departments of our Com- 
mon Schools ; " " The Influence of the Study 
of Natural History upon Intellectual Edu- 
cation;" "The Teacher's Work;" "The 
Relations of our Common Schools to the 
Perpetuity of the Government;" "Educa- 
tion, a Growth; and National Education." 

Reports of committees were presented 
on the course of study best suited to our 
Common Schools; and on the part per- 
formed by tiie teachers of the State in the 
suppression of the Great Rebellion. 

From the above, it will be seen that the 
teachers of New Jersey are dealing with 
vital and practical questions, the discussion 
of which can not fail to contribute to the 
onward progress of Popular Education. 
The debates were characteiized by a de- 
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gree of earnestness, ability, and withal of 
brevity, eminently worthy of imitation. 

We select the following from the able 
series of resolutions adopted by the Asso- 
ciation, because they embody general prin- 
ciples in accordance with the spirit of the 
epoch in which we live: 

Beached^ That the true theory of educa-* 
tion involves the progressive growth and 
development of all the powers and facul- 
ties of man, and that its true end is, in the 
words of Milton, " to restore the ruins of 
our first parents by regaining to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge to love 
Him, to imitate Him, to be like Him, as 
we may the nearest by possessing our souls 
of true virtue, which being added to the 
Heavenly grace of faith, makes up the 
highest perfection." 

Resolved^ That the judicious cultivation 
of the imagination is an object of primary 
importance in early education ; that without 
it the labor and care bestowed upon the 
faculties of perception, memory, and rea- 
son, are, to a great extent, wasted, and as a 
consequence, there cau be no success with 
the higher walks of knowledge or in the 
formation of a symmetrical and perfect 
character. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve of 
the more liberal introduction of the ele- 
ments of Natural History in its different 
departments, as a branch of instruction, 
not only on account of its relations to the 
material interests of society, but especially 
for its admirable adaptation to the develop- 
ment of the faculties in general, and, when 
rightly directed, to the cultivation of a rev- 
erence for that Divine Being who, while 
he guides the stars in their courses, suffers 
not a sparrow to fall unnoticed to the 
ground. 

Resolved, That this Association is deeply 
impressed with the conviction of the supe- 
rior adaptation of female teachers to the 
great work of instruction, and that we re- 
spectfully urge their claims upon the con- 
fidence of the school officers and friends of 
education throughout the State. 

Resohed, That the purity and perma- 
nence of free institutions founded on the 
rights of free universal suffrage are possi- 



ble only on the condition of intelligence 
and virtue equally free and universal ; that 
the Common Schools afford the only means 
whereby nineteen-twentieths of our popu- 
lation can e^joy the blessings of a sound 
and harmonious culture, and that it is the 
highest and most obvious duty not only oi 
our State authorities but of our National 
Government to establish, foster, and per- 
fect by all their combined influence and 
power these nurseries alike of the national 
life and modem civilization. 

Thb Superintendent of Common Schools 
for the State of Pennsylvania, in his an- 
nual report to the Legislature, shows that 
the number of Common Schools in the 
State, not including Philadelphia city, is 
12,161, an increase on the last year of 171. 
The whole attendance of pupils is 684,490, 
an increase of 19,412. Average attend- 
ance of pupils, 397,922, increase 9,659. 
Percentum of average, >005; last year, 
.635. Average length of school term, 5 
months, 14 days. Average cost of each 
pupil per month, 50 cents ; an increase of 
one cent. Number of teachers, 14,442 ; in- 
crease, 62. Total cost of tuition, $1,498,- 
040; increase, $130,869. Total cost of the 
system, including $46,000 appropriation to 
Philadelphia schools, $2,284,099 ; increase, 
$56,934. The total number of pupils, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, is 708,453, and the 
whole cost of the system, including the 
amount paid by Philadelphia, is $2,888,1 99 ; 
an increase of $104,604. These facts are 
encouraging to the friends of a school sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding the war, the aver- 
age attendance has been larger, the average 
per cent upon the whole number in at- 
tendance one-half per cent, greater, than 
last year. There were 717 less male teach- 
ers, and 779 more female teachers, in 1868 
than the year previous, owing to the war. 
The percentage of attendance in the State 
schools is only 63.5, while in Philadelphia 
it is 84.4. 

We have received from Prof Drowne, 
Director of the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Troy, the Annual Register of that 
Institution for 1863-64. The reputation of 
the Institute \a a continental one. The 
Register contains the names of eighty- one 
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BtndentB in the different divisions, from 
everj part of the United States, the West 
Indies, and South America. It also pre- 
sents a catalogue of the thirty-seven grad- 
uating classes that have gone out from the 
Institution since its foundation in 1824. 
We have counted the names of thirty- six 
of the graduates since 1846, who are, or 
have been in the government service, as 
officers in the army and navy of the United 
States. The buildings of the Institute 
which were destroyed by the great fire of 
1862, will soon be replaced by a neat and 
tasteful edifice, one hundred and fifteen 
feet long by fifty feet wide, together with 
a Chemical Laboratory and an Astronom- 
ical Observatory. This school stands at 
the head of its class in this country. We 
rejoice in its continued prosperity. 

Illinois. — A State Convention of School 
Oommissioners was held in Bloomington, 
commencing October 1, Hon. J. P. Brooks, 
State Sup\ presiding. The meeting is re- 
ported as of extreme interest, and the most 
liberal and enlightened spirit prevailed in 
the deliberations. Among other proposi- 
tions that obtained favor, was one to abolish 
third-grade licenses; and a recommenda- 
tion to amend the school law so that a 
teachers^ institute shall be held annually in 
each county, a fund to be set apart by the 
State to defray the expenses. A very in- 
teresting and profitable " Normal Institute" 
was held during the autumn for six weeks 
at Bloomington, the exercises conducted 
by the Professors of the Normal University, 
It was not largely attended. 

The Board of Controllers of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia, have appointed a 
committee to report upon the expediency 
of establishing the office of Superintendent 
of Schools for the city. This Board have 
also under consideration a plan for the re- 
organization of the primary schools under 
their charge, with special reference to the 



introduction of improved methods of in- 
struction therein. A delegation, composed 
of thirty-six gentlemen, from the Control- 
lers, the Committees on Education from 
both branches of the Select Councils, and 
the Principals of the Grammar Schools, 
visited the Farnum Preparatory School at 
Beverly, N. J., on the 11th ultimo, to wit- 
ness a series of exercises on the Training 
or Object System. The exercises were of 
a most animated and satisfactory charac- 
ter. They were arranged and directed by 
Mrs. P. C. Case, the accomplished Precep- 
tress of that institution, which is a branch 
of the State Normal School. 

Pkeparations are being made for the 
opening of one of the State Nonnal Schools 
established in Maine, at Farmington. It 
will go into operation .in the coming 
spring. Mr. A. P. Kelsey has been elected 
principal. 

By reference to the list of new school- 
commissioners for the State of New York, 
we see that about one-fourth of the old 
officers have been re-elected, while the ma- 
jority of the others were taken from the 
ranks of the profession. This speaks well 
for the good judgment of our citizens, and 
promises a vigorous prosecution of the war 
against ignorance in that State for the next 
three years. We still have faith in our 
country. 

Albert H. Gallatin, M. D., a grandson 
of Albert Gallatin, has been appointed to 
the professorship of natural science in Nor- 
which University, at Norwich, Vermont. 
Dr. Gallatin was nominated for this posi- 
tion by the Actuary of the " American 
School Institute," J. W. Schermerhom. 
The appointment will do honor to all par- 
ties interested. 

The Maine Commissioners on the Nor- 
mal School have reported to the Governor 
and Council in favor of establishing the 
school for Eastern Maine at Castine. 
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In England, whenever a letter is found 
in the post-office with the address illegible 
or incomplete, it is passed to a so-called 
"blind officer." The "blind officers" are 
supplied with all the principal London and 
provincial directories, guides, and gazet- 
teers, by the Kelp of which they generally 
succeed in making out the destination of the 
letters referred to them. They are indeed 
able at once, by their own intelligence, to 
dispose of many letters which a stranger 
would consider it impossible to find owners 
for. When it has been fully ascertained 
that nothing further can be done to effect 
the delivery of a letter, such letter, if it 
contain an address, is, of course, returned 
to the writer ; and, when possible, this is 
done without breaking the seal or examin- 
ing the contents, some hundreds of letters 
being returned daily by means of the in- 
formation obtained from the outside of the 
covers. 

TuK short-hand writer of the House of 
Commons receives two guineas a day for 
attendance before committees, and 9d. per 
folio of seventy-two words for making a 
copy of his notes. Last year, he received 
for business thus done for the committee 
on private bills £6,667, consisting of £1,682 
for attendance fees, and £4,985 for the 
transcripts ; this does not include the 
charges in respect of committees on public 
matters. He has a staff of ten 'short- hand 
writers, each of whom has one or two 
clerks, who dictate from the notes to quick 
long-hand writers. 

Pni Beta Kappa. — The Greek letters 
phi beta kappa are employed to designate 
a society now existing in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. The society was im- 
ported from France by Thomas Jefferson, 
and was established by him at William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
The three Greek letters are the initials of 
the words Philosophia himi hubernetes — 
philosophy the regulator of life. Mr. Jef- 
ferson was at one time bitterly assailed for 
introducing a philosophical secret society 
from France into America, and charged 



with importing atheism to corrupt the 
moral sentiments of the youth of America. 
The society which he instituted did not 
flourish; but three branches were estab- 
lished at Yale, Harvard^ and Dartmouth, 
which preserved the organization. Others 
have since been established. The branch 
at each college elects an orator to deliver 
an oration at the annual Commencement of 
the ensuing year, all the members present 
voting, whether in class or not. As all the 
branches constitute one society, the mem- 
bers from different colleges have a right to 
attend sessions anywhere. 

Db. Kemp, an English chemist, in a re- 
cent work on his favorite science, remarks : 
*^ So it is, that, as we all sprang from putre- 
faction, or from dead matter that had never 
before been vitalized, so, in like manner, 
must all our frames return through the or- 
deal of' putrefaction to the dead world. 
The muscle of the strong man, the bloom 
of beauty, the brain of the philosopher, 
must once more rot, as, doubtless, they 
have often rotted before, and are destined, 
in the continual phasis and circulation of 
matter, to rot again. The hand that writes 
this sentence, nay, the very brain that con- 
ceives the thought that the hand is mark- 
ing down, was once earth, such as we all 
trample on, and soon will be earth again, 
and, perhaps, ere even the writer^s name 
has ceased to be mentioned by those with 
whom he holds familiar intercourse, will 
be transfonned into the cypress of the 
cemetery, or the daisies of the country 
church-yard. Nay, also the matter of that 
eye which reads this saying, and of the 
brain which receives that saying, and is, 
perhaps, startled at it, a little while ago 
was allied to the elements of inorganic 
matter ; and the time can not be very dis- 
tant ere some have to mourn over those 
terrible words read over it, of *dust to 
dust, and ashes to ashes.' The very tear 
of affection was once water and a little 
rock-salt; and after a little time it will be 
water and rock-salt once more." 

Geobos Psabodt, the London banker, 
has sent over to his native town of Dan- 
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vers, Mass., apwards of two thousand vol- 
umes of choice selected books. Thej will 
be placed in the Peabody Institute. 

It is proposed bj the Swedish govern- 
ment to measure an arc of the meridian in 
a high northern latitude, to be accompanied 
by experiments with the pendulum first 
tested bytlie English standard instruments 
at £ew. 

A Mathematioal Question. — Will some 
mathematical correspondent of yours oblige 
several anxious inquirers with a correct 
reply to the following question: 

Suppose a ship is sailing ahead at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, and suppose 
a cannon-bail to be fired from a gun in her 
stern, straight astern, and that this, too, is 
propelled at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, how far apart would the two objects 
— ^the ship and the cannon-ball — be at the 
end of an hour, supposing both to continue 
their course, on a right line, for an hour. 

A RoTAL Academy Medal has been 
given to Mr. Gassiot, the famous electri- 
cian, to whom we owe many important 
discoveries in his favorite science. To him 
we are indebted for the settlement of tlie 
dispute whether the voltaic battery owed 
its energy to the contact of its metals or 
to chemical action. He showed by actual 
experiment that its action could be main- 
tained, though the metals are separated by 
strata of air. He also demonstrated that 
voltaic and frictional electricity are the 
same, and also that a perfect vacuum is not 
a conductor of the fluid. 

The minor planets now number seventy- 
nine in the catalogues of the astronomers. 

Abtifioial marble has been obtained 
both by Sir James Hall of England and 
Professor Rose of Prussia, by subjecting 
chalk to a high heat in a close vesseL 

There is some apprehension entertained 
by leading British geologists that in three 
centuries their country will be destitute of 
coal. Professor Amsted and Sir William 
Armstrong agree in this opinion, and ^ve 
the following reasons. There are in fact 
left of good coal but thirty-five thousand 
millions of tons. The present annual con- 



sumption is one hundred millions. So tliat 
the time may come when coals will have 
to be carried to Newcastle after all. 

The metal called Vanadium, discovered 
in English pig-iron, has been detected in 
varieties of iron ochre. Its most pracdcal 
use Ib in the preparation of writing ink. 
To a solution of nutgalls is added a minute 
portion of vanadic acid, and the ink thus 
obtained is intensely black, and indelible 
by the ordinary agents which destroy the 
color of the iron-ink in common use. It 
also resists a high temperature. The infer- 
ence is, that its use will prevent alteration 
or forgeries in writings of special impor- 
tance. 

MoiBTTJBE IN THE AiB. — One of the most 
curious and interesting of the recent dis- 
coveries of science is, that it is to the 
presence of a very smdl proportion of a 
watery vapor in our atmosphere — less than 
one-half of one per cent. — that much of the 
beneficent effect of heat is due. The rays 
of heat sent forth from the earth after it 
has been warmed by tlie sun, would soon 
be lost in space, but for the wonderful ab- 
sorbent properties of these molecules of 
aqueous vapor, which act witli many thou- 
sand times the power of the atoms of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen of which the air is 
composed. By this means the heat, instead 
of being transmitted into infinitude as fast 
as produced, is stopped or dammed up, and 
held back on its rapid course, to furnish the 
necessary conditions of life and growth. 
Let this moisture be taken from the air but 
for a single summer night, and the sun 
would rise next morning upon a ^^ world 
held fast in the iron grip of frost.'' But 
the power of absorption and of radiation 
in the same body are always equal, so that 
at length it is poured foi*th into space; 
else our atmosphere would become a vast 
reservoir of fire, and all organic life be 
burned up. 

Dust to Dust. — Something to think 
about: 

" Imperial CsBsar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away; 
Oh, that the earth, whioh kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a hole to expel the winter'B flaw 1*' 
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Ths commerce of the world requires 
8,600,000 able-bodied men to be constantly 
traversing the sea. The amount of property 
moved on the water is from $1,560,000,000 
or $2,000,000,000, and the average annual 
loss is $25,000,000. 

Great Ouriobitt. — A singular meteor- 
ite, of immense size, has just been received 
at the Smithsonian Institution, in Wash- 
ington, and is attracting much attention. 
It is in the shape of a ring, the greatest 
diameter being over four feet Its weight 
is fourteen hundred pounds. It was pre- 
sented to the institution by the Ainsa 
family, of California, and will be known 
as the ^^ Ainsa Meteorite." A full analysis 
and history of the meteorite will be pub- 
lished by the institution. 

CouKT Khbleff-Bedbusoorodko, the 
brother-in-law of the medium Hume, has 
made by will a handsome present to the 
Petersburg Academy of Arts, viz., his 
whole picture gallery, one of the richest in 
the whole Russian empire, with the con- 
dition that it shall be open daily and gra- 
tuitously to everybody, without distinction 
of rank or dress. 

Curious Facts about Water. — The ex- 
tent to which water mingles with bodies 
apparently the most solid is very wonder- 
fuL The glittering opal, which beauty 
wears as an ornament, is only flint and 
water. Of every twelve hundred tons of 
earth which a landholder has in his estate 
four hundred are water. The snow-capped 
summits of Snowden and Ben Ne\is have 
many million tons of water in a solidified 
form. In every plaster of Paris statue 
which an Italian carries through our streets 
for sale, there is one pound of water to every 
four pounds of chalk. The air we breathe 
contuns five gr^ns of water to each cubic 
foot of its bulk. The potatoes and the 
turnips which are boiled for our dinner 
have, in their raw state, the one seventy- 
five per cent, the other ninety per cent, 
of water. If a man weighing ten stone 
were squeezed flat in a hydraulic press, 
seven and a half stone of water would run 
out, and only two and a half of dry resi- 
due remain. A man is, chemically speak- 
ing, forty-five pounda of carbon and nitro- 



gen, dififused through five and a half pailfuls 
of water. In plants we find water thus 
mingling no less wonderfully. A sunflower 
evaporates one and a quai*ter pints of water 
a day, and a cabbage about tlie same quan- 
tity. A wheat plant exhales, in a hundred 
and seventy-two days, about one hundred 
thousand grains of water. An acre of grow- 
ing wheat, on this calculation, draws and 
passes out about ten tons of water per day. 
The sap of plants is the medium through 
which thb mass of fiuid is conveyed. It 
forms a delicate pump, up which the watery 
particles run with the rapidity of a swift 
stream. By the action of the sap, various 
properties may be communicated to the 
growing plant. Timber in France is, for 
instance, dyed by various colors being 
mixed with water and poured over by the 
root of the tree. Dahlias are also colored 
by a similar process. 

The age of a young lady is now ex- 
pressed according to the present style of 
skirts, by saying that eighteen springs 
have passed over her head. 

The three most difficult things are — to 
keep a secret, to forget an injury, and to 
make good use of lebure. 

Laborers Leaving Canada. — The Mon- 
treal papers are complaining of the exodus 
of laborers from Canada to the United 
States. They say that so many working 
men have left the province to earn the high 
wages that are paid in the States, that sol- 
diers have to be employed to load the ships 
at the wharves in MontreaL 

Autographs op the Sun. — Professor 
Selwyn's " autographs of the sun" have at- 
tracted much attention in tlie scientific 
world. They were taken by his heliauto- 
graph, an instrument which consists of a 
camera and instantaneous slide attached to 
a refractor of two and three-fourth inches 
aperture. These autographs are of July 
25, 26, 28, 29, 81 ; August 1, 2, 4 ;— a series 
of bright days coincident with a large 
group of spots; August 19, 20, 23, and 25, 
whore the same group reappears much di- 
minished; September 19, 23, 26, and 80, 
in which is seen a group of 118,000 in 
length. On the 23d, three' autographs 
were taken, two of them with the edge of 
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the 8tm in the center of the photographic 
plate, showing that the diminution of light 
toward the edges of the disk is a real 
phenomenon, and not wholly due to the 
camera. In the two of the 4th of August, 
where the great spot, twenty thousand 
miles in diameter, appears on the edge, 
a very distinct notch is seen, and the sun 
appears to give strong evidence that the 
spots are cavities; hut eye ohservations 
and measurements made hy others, tend 
to show that this evidence is not conclu- 
sive, there being still a remaining portion 
of photosphere between the spot and the 
edge. The phenomena shown in these 
autographs appear to confirm the views of 
Sir J. Uerschel, that the two parallel re- 
gions of the sun where the spots appear 
are the tropical regions of the earth, where 
tornadoes and cyclones occur. Ihafocula 
seem to show that the tropical regions of 
the sun are highly agitated, and tiiat im- 
mense waves of luminous matter are 
thrown up, between which appear the 
dark cavities of the spots, whose sloping 
sides are seen in the penumbrsB. Other 
analogies between solar spots and earthly 
storms ore also well known to exist, and, 
indeed, are laid down by some ostronouiers 
as constituting a meteorological law. 

How THE Government is provided fob 
"Wab. — The Government, which had not 
hulf a million of muskets in all the armor- 
ies at the commencement of the rebellion, 
now has, in addition to the million and a 
half placed in the hands of the men of 
our armies, enough remainiug to equip 
eight hundred thousand men. There are 
accouterments enough for eighteen hundred 
thousand men. It is not likely that, as a 
nation, we shall ever hereafter be caught 
unprepared for war, for our present neces- 
sities have developed all the resources 
which are required to supply the materials 
of war. 

GuirpowDBR SUPERSEDED. — M. Schmidt, 
a captain of artillery at Berlin, is the ori- 
ginator of this discovery, whose idea was 
subsequently imitated and improved by 
Col. Von Uchatius. The latest explosive 
material consists of the flour of starch, 
which, boiled in a peculiar way with nitric 
add, possesses a far greater projective 



force than the gunpowder in ordinary use. 
It has also the great advantage of not foul- 
ing tlie piece to any appreciable extent, 
and, from the nature of the materials used, 
is produced at a for cheaper rate. Another 
point in its composition which recom- 
mends its use, is tlie facihty with which 
the ingredients are mixed together, thus 
rendering it possible to keep them separate 
until wanted for actual use. In this state 
the powder is non-explosive. 

Japanese Opinion of Amekicak Women. 
— The Paris Patrie publishes extracts from 
a journal of the Japanese Embassadors, 
printed on their return to Jeddo. Speak- 
ing of the fair portion of the community, 
the Embassadors say: *^0f the French 
w^omen some are very handsome, for ex- 
ample, the Empress. They are, however, 
in general, far less so than the American,^' 

Thomas D. Bkyan, of Chicago, paid the 
Northwestern Ladies' Fair $3,000 for the 
original manuscript of the President's 
Emancipation Proclamation, and has given 
assurances that it shall not leave Chicago. 

Lord Ltndhukst is said to have lost his 
life at lost, not through natural decay, but 
through the plague of an infected lodging- 
house, at a fashionable resort, where he 
caught the scarlet fever. 

Genius, Talent, and Clevebness. — 
Genius rushes like a whirlwind: talent 
marches like a cavalcade of heavy men 
and heavy horses : cleverness skims like a 
swallow in the summer evening, with a 
sharp, shrill note and a sudden turning. 
The man of genius dwells with men and 
with nature ; the man of talent in his study ; 
but the clever man dances here, there, and 
everywhere, like a butterfly in a hurricane, 
striking every thing and enjoying nothing, 
but too light to be dashed to pieces. The 
man of talent will attack theories; the 
clever man will assail the individual, and 
slander private character. The man of 
genius despises both ; he heeds none, he 
fears none, he lives in himself, shrouded in 
the consciousness of his own strength ; he 
interferes with none, and walks forth an 
example that "eagles fly alone, they are 
but sheep that herd together." It is true, 
that should a poisonous worm cross his 
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path, he may tread it under his foot ; should 
a car snarl at him he may chastise him ; 
but he will not, can not attack the privacy 
of another. 

A Mbthodist minister in Kansas, living 
on a small salary, was greatly troubled to 
get his quarterly instalment. He at last 
told the non-paying trustees that he must 
have his money, as he was suffering for the 
necessaries of life. "Money!" replied the 
trustees, "you preach for money I We 
thought you preached for the good of souls !" 
"Souls !" responded the reverend, " 1 can't 
eat souls — and if I could, it would take a 
thousand such as yours to make a meall'* 

A MONO certain articles dug up at York- 
town, Va., by Northern soldiers, last winter, 
the Hartford Times says, was a small red 
stone, which, upon cleaning, proved to be 
a garnet ; and a further inspection revealed 
tlie interesting fact that it had once formed 
a part of the signet-ring of the Marquis de 
Rochambeau, the liberty-loving commander 
of the French army in this country, who 
acted in concert with Washington in plans 
which won for us the battle of Yorktown. 
It contains the noble count's motto in Latin, 
and his family crest. 

Wb can often take a rebuke patiently 
from a book, which we can not endure from 
a tongue. 

GoNGBBssioNAL LiBRABY. — ^Thirty-seveR 
hundred new books have recently been 
added to the Congressional Library, em- 
bracing every variety in politics and his- 
tory. The volumes now on hand number 
eighty-two thousand. An estimate of 
$160,000 has been made for the enlarge- 
ment of the library, so as to include the 
rooms formerly occupied by the Clerk of 
the House, and those vacant chambers 
which abut upon the present chamber of 
the Supreme Court. 

An Ancient Lawsttit. — The supreme 
tribunal of Madrid has just given final 
Judgment in a suit which had been under 
litigation 240 years, and which involved 
the succession to the inheritance of Francis 
Pizarro, the famous invader and conqueror 
of Peru in 1632. 

Pkivatk Tslkobaph. — The use of the 
magnetic telegraph is now being introduced 



into Montreal, for private convenience, as 
it has b<;en for public advantage. A firm 
in that city, largely engaged in wholesale 
drugs, have established a line between their 
store in the city and their mills in the 
country. The wires are similarly used ui 
this city. 

Among the novelties of the age is a seed- 
less apple. A tree has been found in 
Dutchess county. New York, bearing this 
fruit. There are no blossoms, the bud 
forms, and, without any show of petals, the 
fruit sets and grows, entirely destitute of 
seeds. In outward appearance the apple 
resembles Khode Island Greenings. 

Some men ought to have a clear con- 
science—if straining would do it. 

A Toad's Toilet. — Audubon relates that 
ho saw a toad undress himself He com- 
menced by pressing his elbows hard against 
his sides and rubbing downward. After a 
few smart rubs, his side began to burst 
open along his back. He kept on rubbing 
until he had worked all his skin into folds 
on his side and hips ; then grasping one 
hind leg with both hands, he hauled off 
one leg of his pants the same as anybody 
would ; then stripped off the other leg in 
the same way. He then took his cast-off 
cuticle forward between his forelegs, into 
his mouth, and swallowing as his head 
came down, he stripped off the skin un- 
derneath until it came to his forelegs, and 
tlien grasping one of those with the op- 
posite hand, by considerable pulling strip- 
ped the other, and by a slight motion of 
the head, and all the while swallowing, he 
drew it from the neck and swallowed the 
whole. That is economy — what is good 
for the back answers for the belly. 

A Boston oobrespondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette is responsible for the fol- 
lowing : " I heard, the other day, a hon^ 
mot made by Longfellow, the poet. Young 
Mr. Longworth, from your city, being in- 
troduced to him, some one present remark- 
ed upon the similarity of the first syllable 
of the two names. * Yes,' said the poet, 
^ but in this case I fear Pope*s line will 
apply :' 

** ^ Worth Diakea the man, and want of it the 
/tUow.* " 
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What makes a Bushkl?— The following 
table of the number of pounds of various 
articles to make a bushel may be of interest 
to some of our readers : 

Wheat 60 

Corn, tihelled 56 

Coru, on the cob. . . 70 

Rye 56 

Out* 82 

Barley 46 

Buckwheat 52 

Irish Potatoes 50 

Sweet Potatoes .... 50 
Onions 57 



Ibt. 

Beans 60 

Bran 20 

Clover-Kced 60 

Timothy-»eed 45 

Hemf>-»*eed 45 

Blue Gra8S-(iecd 14 

Dried Peaches 88 

Flax-8eed 56 

Coi^tor Beans 46 

Dried Apples 24 

said 



GOVKRNMKNT GtMNASIUM. — It is 

that Mr. Abner S. Brady, founder of the 
Seventh Regiment Gymnasium, in New 
York, has gone to Washington to build and 
conduct a grand gynmasium for the gov- 
ernment. 

New System of Lighting. — ^The last, 
and by far the most important of the nov- 
elties of structure and decoration attempt- 
ed, and so successfully, in the new Theatre 
dn Chatelot, in Paris, is the entirely original 
mode of lighting the salU^ so as to secure 
easy, pleasant, and ample illumination, 
combined with the highest artistic effect 
Not a single chandelier appears, large or 
small, and yet the house is perfectly light- 
ed, and the richness of the architectural 
effect, according to the description given, 
seems absolutely to gain by the absence of 



those glittering accessories of glass and 
lights which usually form such principal 
features in theatrical interiors. In lieu of 
these there is a ceiling of ground glass 
sparingly decorated with elegant ara- 
besques, above which, and unseen, are jets 
of gas, arranged in a concentrated mass; 
which pour down a flood of softened and 
equalized light through the semi-transpar- 
ent ceiling, and the intensity of which can 
be heightened or diminished at pleasure. 
Not only is the glare of the chandelier, by 
which the view of the stage from some 
parts of the house was obscured, effectu- 
ally removed, but tlie unwholesome heat 
and noxious fumes produced by a great 
number of gas-lights are also, by this plan, 
got rid of — a most important improvement. 

It is a law of human nature that it must 
be educated by failures and repetitions, — a 
law which is no less imperative in the 
school-room than in the general economy 
of the world. 

Tub true educator should read and study 
and teach subjects rather than books. The 
truth, the principle, the idea, the thought, 
should be valued more than its mode of 
expression ; the diamond, not its mechani- 
cal setting. Thought is the soul of lan- 
guage, and language is of little worth with- 
out it 
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SCIENCB FOR THE SCHOOL AND FaMILT. 

Part II., Chemistry. By Worthingtqn 
Hooker, M. D. New Tork, Harper & 
Brothers. 

To those who have an experimental ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Hooker's other text- 
books, and particularly his physiology, the 
present volume will need no commendation. 
Few authors have evinced equal aptness in 
the adaptation of scientific subjects to the 
work of school instruction, and none have 
eidiibited a more thorough appreciation of 
the needs alike of teacher and taught. One 
future of Professor Hooker's works for school 
use is, that he never sacrifices scientific pre- 
cision and accuracy even while catering to 
the wants of the popular mind. His text- 
books belong to tluit higher type of school 



aids which are the product of a very recent 
period, and which augur well for the cause 
of educational progress. 

The present treatise differs from other 
chemical text-books in the following partic- 
ulars: 

I. It includes only that which every well- 
informed person ought to know on the sub- 
ject. 

U. It recognizes fully the distinction be- 
tween a book for reference and a book for 
study. 

HI. Its illustrations, which are abundant 
are drawn from the phenomena of common 
life instead of the laboratory of the chemist 

rv. Its arrangement of topics is such that 
the most simple and interesting ones come 
first, and each lesson aids the pupil to an un- 
derstanding of the succeeding one. 
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The Sunday School Times, edited by Johk S. 
Hart, LL.D. Published weekly by J. C. 
Gamgues & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Times ia conducted with ability and 
tact. It presents a great variety of interest- 
ing and exceedingly useful matter in every 
department of Sunday School effort. The 
tide of the loading editorial in the number 
before us, " Teaching not Talking/' is an in- 
dication of the sensible and practical charac- 
ter of the subjects discussed. 

Simonsok'b CmcuLAB Zoological Chakt. 
— ^We intended to have noticed at some 
length a very ingenious and useful Chart of 
the Animal Kingdom, constructed by Prof. 
Simonson, of Hartford, Conn., by which the 
classification of animals into their several 
subdivisions, species, and varieties, can be 
seen and distinguished at a glance. This 
Chart will be published by Shermerhom, 
Bancroft & Co., 130 Grand-street, New York, 
and we commend it to the careful examina* 
tion of every teacher who wishes to have at 
hand, on his table, or on the wall of his 
school, or class-room, a convenient reference, 
or authority, to settle the classification and 
characteristics of any disputed specimen of 
Zoology. — Barnard's American Journal of 
Education, 

The January nnmber of the "Atlantic 
Monthly" contains, among other interesting 
articles, a Christmas story by the author of 
" Life in the Iron Mills ;" a paper by O. W. 
Holmes, on Henry Ward Beecher, whom he 
calls " The Minister Plenipotentiary ;" three 
cantos of Dante's " Paradiso," translated by 
H. W. Longfellow ; Mrs. Stowe's initial chap- 
ters of " House and Home Papers, by Chris- 
topher Crowfield ;" a poem by VV. C. Bryant ; 
a tribute in verse to the late Col. Shaw, by 
J. R. Lowell ; " My Book," a brilliant essay, 
by Gail Hamilton ; a graphic story by Miss 
Prescott, and "External Appearances of 
Glaciers," by Professor A^assiz. Tlie politi- 
cal article is "A Greeting for the New Year," 
by W. Hazewell, showing what has been 
done by the loyal army and navy during the 
past twelve montha The new number is a 
very attractive one. 

PoTTEE & Hammond's BooK-EEErmo bt 
Single and Double Entbt. New York 
and Phil., Schermerhom, Bancroft & Co. 

Every man and woman should know how 
to do business. This is an accomplishment 
which no one can safely dispense with. And 
yet there are comparatively few who possess 
it Why is this? The answer is obvious. 
It is because book-keeping, which comprises 
business forms and usages, is so little and so 
poorly taught in our schools. And the ex- 
cuse has l^en the want of text-books at once 
simple, practical, and adapted alike to the 
wants of the learner and the convenience of 
the instructor. 



But that want exists no longer. What 
Potter and Hammond have done tor penman- 
ship, they have also done for book-keeping. 
They have reduced it to its elements. They 
have evolved its principles, and built upon 
them a system of practice so plain that a 
wayfaring man, though half a fool, need not 
err therem. These books are prepared by 

Practical book-keepers and practical teachers, 
[ence, they meet the wants of both. 
If the principles and forms here presented 
could be, as they should be, taught in every 
school in the land, we should see ton success- 
fhl business men where unfortunately we 
now scarcely see one. Let teachers, especial- 
ly, begin a reform by studying, using, and 
practicing the maxims laid down in this se- 
ries, and we shall speedily find more business 
men, and less mere mercantile tyros among 
them and in the community. 

Map op the Would — ^The Hemibphebbs. 
By Abnold Guyot. New York : Charley 
Scribner. 

We have seen the advanced sheets of ^s 
world pcture, belonging to the series of Pro- 
fessor Guyot. to whom the whole coimtry is 
indebted for the noblest contribution to geo- 
graphical science, and especially to the aids 
to geographical instruction, ever brought be- 
fore the public. 

These hemispheres are both on the one 
sheet, and are each three feet in diamet(>r. 
The water surface is colored blue, and the 
great physical features of the globe are pre- 
sented with the some regard to beauty, bold- 
ness, and scientific accuracy, as that which 
characterizes the other productions of this 
eminent geographer. We shall reserve a 
more detailed and extended notice for a fu- 
ture number, and after a more minute ex- 
amination. 

The Histobt op Chables the Bold. Duke 
OP BuBGUNDY. By John Fosteb Kibk. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

We arc indebted to the eminent publish- 
ers of these splendid volumes for an early 
copy of the work, which presents not only 
the history of Charles the Bold, but that of 
his ancestry; the older branch being the 
earlier kings of France — the younger, his im- 
mediate forefathers. This history is a reality 
presented to the reader full of vivid life, and 
as fascinating as any romance ever written. 
It must give Mr. Kirk one of the foremost 
places in the rank of modern historians. 

Franche Comte, the original Burgundy, 
being but a small part of their possessions, 
they had gradually acquired eleven provinces 
of the Netherlands, comprisinfl^ nearly all of 
the present kingdoms of Holland and Bel- 
gium. The Dukes of Burgimdy were verit- 
able Ti^ros de Roman. The setting sun of 
chivalry shone upon their times in full splen- 
dor ; their court was the resort of all who 
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Bought to acquire &me and do deeds of high 
emprise. 

Philip the Gk>od is represented as the pearl 
of valiant men, the star of chivalry, and tiiie 
champion of the Church, aflkble to all whether 
of high or low decree. " He looked in the 
faces of those to wnom he spoke, and sealed 
his promise with his word alone/' He was 
the subject not only of the king of France, 
but of the emperor of Qermany, yet he held 
the safety of France in his keeping, — the 
tranquillity of the Occident in his hand. 
Thus, though not a king, he held a position 
which kings envied. 

We have not space to speak of the char- 
acter of Charles the Bold, the Rash, the War- 
like, the Terrible, the Ambitious. It was he, 
and not Philip, that indulged the splendid, 
the vain, the fatal dream of a modern king- 
dom of Burgundy extending from the Alps 
to the German Ocean. 

These volumes constitute, in our opinion, 
one of the richest contributions to historical 
literature which the present century has pro- 
duced, full of real-life pictures, and affording 
it striking illustration of the trite aphorism, 
that "truth is gtrange, mare strange than 
fiction." 

RouND-ABoxrr Papers. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray, author of " Vanity 
Fair," the " Four Georges," &c., with illus- 
trations. Reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine. New York : Harper & Bro's. 

This book contains the following interest- 
ing papers : On a Lazy, Idle Boy ; on Two 
Children in Black; on Ribbons; on some 
late Great Victories ; Thoms in the Cushion ; 
on Screens in Dining-rooms; Tunbridge 
Toys ; De Juventute ; Thomas Hood's Joke ; 
Christmas Tree; Chalk-mark on the Door; 
Found Out ; A Hundred Years Hence ; Small 
Beer Chronicle ; O^es ; Mississippi Bubble ; 
Notes on a Week's Holiday ; Nil Nisi Bonum. 

This book will prove a pleasant companion 
for a leisure hour. It teaches some lessons 
which only Thackeray can teach. 

History of the Sioux War, and Massacres 
of 1802 and 1863. By Isaac V. D. Heard, 
with portraits and illustrationa New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

The writer of this book has resided in the 
State of Minnesota twelve years, commen- 
cing at a time anterior to the removal of the 
Bioux from their ancient possessions to their 
reservations upon the Minnesota river. He 
was a member of General Sibley's expedition 
against the savages in 1862, from its arrival 
at St. Peter's, in August, until its return in 
November, and acted as Recorder of the mil- 
itary commission which tried some four hun- 
dred participants in the outbreak. 

He has had every advantage for procuring 
information, and he has mac& a reliable his- 
tory. It will find a welcome place in every 
school libraiy. 



The Boyhood of Mabtin LrrmER ; or. The 
Sufferings of the Heroic Little Beggar Boy, 
who afterwards became the Great German 
Reformer. By Henry Mayhew, author of 
"Wonders of Science," &c New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

For the honest completion of this book, the 
author made a special tour to each of the 
several places which were the scenes of Lu- 
ther's early life ; and, so that he might be 
duly acquainted with the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, as well as the history of 
the localities described in the work, the writer 
has been resident among them for two years, 
and has consulted all kinds of old chronicles, 
as well as examined many worm-eaten parish 
documents. Many of the incidents given 
are entirely new. The book is full of inter- 
est, and will well repay a perusal. 

Botany. — ^We take pleasure in calling the 
attention of our readers to the valuable 
works of Prof Gray on this subject, ftrof. 
Gray is, without question, a most eminent 
theoretical and practical Botanist. He has 
had greater facilities and better opportuni- 
ties to acquire an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the plants of North America 
than any otlier person. He has embodied 
his extensive knowledge and research in a 
well-graded, well-written, and comprehen- 
sive Series of Class-books. The subject is 
brought up to the best knowledge of the 
present day, as the result of long, patient, 
and laborious study in the closet and in the 
field. 

It is a rare gift of mind that enables a 
g^reat scholar to leave the technical lan- 
guage, the elevated style, and the abstruse 
thought of science, and j)re8ent the 'great 
principles of that science in simple, familiar 
language, full, clear, and attractive, leading 
the young student by progressive steps from 
a consideration of elementary principles, to 
the more abstruse and elaborate applica- 
tions of those i)rinciple8. Prof. Gray, as an 
author and teacher, has been eminently suc- 
cessful in this respect, and his works have 
been conmiended in unqualified terms by 
Dr. Lindley and Dr. Hooker, in Europe, two 
of the most eminent of living botanists ; also 
by Prof. Torrey, the father of American 
Botany ; Prof. Agassiz, of Harvard Universi- 
ty ; Prof. Silliman, of Yale College ; Rev. Dr. 
Curtis, the eminent Southern botanist, and 
a host of others ; and by such journals as the 
North American Review, Dublin Journal of 
Natural History, Silliman's Journal of Science, 
National Quarterly Review, and many others. 



Catalogue of School Merchandibb. — 
The publishers of the American Educatumal 
Monthly have lately prepared a catalogue of 
valuable school-books and school merchan- 
dise. This will interest and profit teachers 
and school officers, to whom it will be sent 
on application with stamp. 



"AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE," 

SSSTABIilSHBD 1855, 

I§ a reliable and efficient Educational Exchange, 

J^or all who are ifiterested in finding weU-qualified Teachers / 

For Teachers who seek suitable positions / 

For Parents and Ghuardians who desire good Schools for their Children 

and wards ; 
For Selling^ Renting^ and Fkcchanging School Properties. 

G. S- Woodmani AMv President- J- W. Schermerhom. AM-> Actuary* 

130 Orand St, near Broadway, New York Oity. 
Branch OffloM : 25 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia ; San Franciaoo, Oalifomia. 



" The Right Teacher for the Right Place." 

The admirable Bystem of the ** Ameb. School Iivar.,*^ with the tboroagh and extensive acqaalntanoe 
of Ita managers with teachers in every department of instraction, renders it an invalaable aid to all who 
seek reliable and well-qaallfled teachers. 

At any time information of candidates will be fhrnished, which shall embrace tbe following particu- 
lars : the candidate's opportanities for education ; upecial qualifications for teaching; experience, where, 
and in what grade of schools ; references, and copies of tesiimoniaLn ; age ; religious preferences ; salary 
expected; specimen of candidate's letter, and sometimes a photograph likeness. When required, we can 
introduce several candidates, so that good choice may be made from among them. Persons who apply 
to us for teachers are not expected to engage any one of our candidates unless it may seem for theur 
advantage to do so. We know that our fiusllitiea are unparalleled^ hence are willing to compete with 
any other candidates. 

TERMS. 

Persons who apply to us for information, concerning teachers, are expected on making the application, 
to BubMTibe to thi' American Educational Montult {one dollar per unnwm). 

When a suitable teacher is secured through the iustrumentality of the ** Amer. School Inst,^ a pay- 
ment of two dollars ($2.00) is expected. 

The person applying for the teacher must agree to give us prompt notice when a teacher is secured, 
whether one of the *' Amer. School Institute's "^ candidates, or otherwise. 

Those who seek teachers through our negotiations should state particularly what they will require 
of th e tea cher, what salary they will pay, when the teacher must be ready to begin, etc., etc. 

All who may know of vacancies for teachers are requested to give us information of the same. 
Teachers who wish to be represented should send for our blank form of application. 
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I<adle* — English, Rlatbenia- Maths., French, ud Gemun; EplKopallan ; t300 

tics, Frencll, I^atin, Draw- "i3"5r.d.L«l.c«I.In.L.M.w.; .xpr.l yc.r; 

ing[9 etc* Eng., Maths., Latin, and German ; Baptist ; reason- 
able salarv. 

1 — Grad. Van Norman Inst ; expr. 1 year; Eng. 14 — Orad. New London, N.H. ; expr. 7 years; 

branches and French ; salary depends on duties. Eng., Maths., Latin, Iialian, French, Drawing, and 

2— Expr. 2 years; Eng. and Maths; salary de- Paintinsr: reasonable sulary. 
pemls on duties. IS— V.' ■* ^'owton Fem. Sem. ; expr. 8 years; 

3— Ed. at Miss Ward's Sem.; expr. 6 years; Com. Eng., Aiulh.n., and I^tin ; $300. 
Eng.. Maths.. French, and Drawing ; Episcopalian ; IQ — Grad. Cln. Fem. Sem. ; expr. 7 years ; Eng., 

•alary depends on duties. Maths., Latin, French, and Drawing ; Episcopalian ; 

4--Grad. Phipi>s's Sem.; expr. 8 years; Eng., $500. 
Maths., French^ and German; salary depends on 17— Ed. at Mt Holyoke Fem. Sem.; expr. 7 

duties. years ; English branches ; Presbyterian ; salary de- 

6 — Expr. 80 years; English branches; Presbyte- pends on duties. 
rian; $400 to $500. 18— Grad. Splngler Inst; expr. 1 year; Eng., 

6— Ed. in Mass.; expr. 1 year; common Eng- Maths., French, and Light Gymnastics; Presbyte- 

liah ; $200. rian ; salary depends on duties. 

■7— .Grad. Ipswich Fem. Sem.; expr. 7 years; 1© — Ed. at N. Y. S. Normal Sch. ; expr. 2 years ; 

Eng., Maths.. French, German, Drawing, and Paint- £ng.. Maths., Latin, and Drawing; Presbyterian; 

ing; Congregational; $400. $800. 

8— Grad. Mass. 8. Normal Sch. ; expr. 10 years; J80— Grad. N. T. Conf Sem.; expr. B years; 
Eng., Maths., and Nat Sciences ; salary depends on Eng., Maths, Latin, French, Drawing, and Paint- 
duties, ing ; Methodist ; salary depends on duties. 

9 — Grad. Mt Holyoke Sem. ; expr. 2 years ; SI — Grad. Norwich Tree Acad. ; expr. 1 year ; 

Eoff.. Maths., Botany, and' Latin; reaa«)nab1e sahtry. Eng., Maths., Latin, and rudiments of French and 

lO — Grad. Whitestown Sem. ; expr. 8 years ; German ; Congregational ; $500. 
Eng., Matns., French, German, Drawing, and Paint- 232 — Ed. at Elkton Acad. ; expr. 8 years; Eng- 

ing; Baptist; $200 to $800, and home. li-^h; Methodist; $275. 

11 — Grad. Elmwood Inst; expr. 1 year; Eng., S3— Grad. Auburn Acad.; expr. 1 year; Eng., 

rudiments of French and Drawing, and Painting; Maths., Latin, German^ and Drawing; Presbyte* 

Congregational ; salary depends on duties. rian ; salary depends on duties. 

ll^Ed. at Canton Aead. ; expr. 7 years ; Eng., S4— Grad. New Egypt Sem. ; expr. 1 year 



Engr., Mathfli, Latin, and rndlments of A^encb; 
Mtftbodist ; salanr depends on datiea. 

26— Ed. at Walkill Acad. ; ezpr. 1 jear; Eng., 
Hatha., and LaUn ; Presbyterian ; $250 to $800. 

TtWidien — ninslc, etc. 

600— Grad. Ontario Fem. Sem. ; expr. 1 year; 
Enic., Maths., French, and Piano; Presbyterian; 

OOl— Ed. in OeneTa, N.Y. ; expr. 8 rears; Pi- 
ano and Sinfdng; Pre8byt<>rian ; floO and home. 

COS— Kd. in ProTidence; expr. 1 y<*ar; Eng., 
MatbSL, Penmanship, and Piano; Episcopalian; sa* 
lary depends on dnties. 

o03— Ed. at Packer Inst ; expr. 1 year ; Eng., 
Maths., French, Piano, and Singing ; Episcopoilan ; 
■alary depends on dnties. 

004--Grad. Honsatonic Inst; expr. 1 year; 
Ens., French, lAtin, Piano, Drawing, and Painting; 
$176 to $200. 

606— Ed. at Lasell FenL Sem. ; expr. 1 year; 
Eng.. French, Piano, and Melodeon; salary depends 
on duties. 

6O0— Ed. in Toronto; expr. t years; Eng., 
French, Germnn, Piano, and Drawing; Presbyte- 
rian ; $250 to $800, and home. 

007— Ed. at Elmlra Fem. Col. ; expr. 8 years ; 
Eng., Piano, Melodeon, French, etc.; reasonable 
■alary. 

608— Expr. 4 years ; Piano and Singing; Epis- 
copalian; $800. 

o09 —Ed. in Clinton Lib. Inst ; expr. 8 years; 
Maths., Latin, (Yench, and Piano; Episco^ian; 
$800 to $800 and home. 

6XO— Kxpr. 6 years ; Eng., French, Piano, and 
Singing; $600. 

CSXX — Grad. Petapsco In«t: expr. 6 years; 
FreneK, Spanish, Piano, and Gnitar; Episcopa- 
lian ; salary depends on duties. 

6X<3 — Grad. Ipswich Fem. Inst : expr. 8 years; 
Eng., Maths., Piano, French, and Drawing ; Con- 
gregational ; $800 to $400 and home. 

6X3 — Ed. in Charlestown Fem. Sem. ; expr. 12 
rears; Eng., French, Piano, Drawing, and Paint- 
ing; Eniscopalian ; salary depends on dnties. 

oX4 — Kd. in England; expr. 11 years; Eng., 
French, and IMano: Presbyterian; $800. 

6X6— Grad. Utica Fem. Sem.; expr. 12 yean; 
Eng., Maths., French, German^ Painting, and Pi- 
ano; Episcopalian ; salary depends un dnties. 

6Xo — Ed. by Priraie Teachers ; expr. 6 years ; 
Piano, Sinfdng, and Ornamental Work; Baptist; 
■alaiy depends on duties. 

6i7'--Grad Lyons Fem. Inst ; expr. 1 year; 
Eng.. Maths., French, German, and Piano (superior 
Pianist) ; Presbyterian ; $200 to $800 and home. 

6X8 — Grad. Mt Holyoke Sem. ; expr. T years ; 
Enff., Maths., Latin, French, German, and Music; 
Methodlf^t, $400. 

6X9 — Ed. in Scotland; expr. 4 years; Eng., 
French, Piano, and drawing ; Presbyterian ; $200 
and home. 

620— Grad. Providence High School ; expr. 1 
year ; Kng, Nat Sciences, French, and Piano ; Con- 
gregational ; salary depends on duties. 

6J3X— Expr. 2 years ; Enia:., Maths., Latin, Ger- 
man. French, and Miuic; Unitarian; salary de- 
pends on duties. 

688— Ed. at Mrs. Willard's; expr. 2 years; 
English, French, Piano, and Singing; Ftesbyte- 
rian ; $400 and home. 

683— Ed. by Private Teachers; expr. 6 years; 
Eng., Maths., French, Piano, and Grecian Painting; 
Baptist: salary depends on duties. 

684— Grad. Castleton Sem.; expr. 1 year; 
Eng., Maths , Piano, and Singing ; Congregational ;; 
■alary depends on dutiea. 

686— -Grad. Glen wood Sem.: expr. 8 years; 
Eng., Matlis., French, Piano, and Singing ; $800 to 
$400. 

686— Ed. in N.Y. Ward Sch.; expr. 1 year; 
Eng. and Piano ; salary depends on duties. 

687— Ed. in N.\. City; expr. 8 years; Eng., 
French, Piano, Singing, and Drawing; Episcopa- 
lian ; $800 and home. 

688— Ed. at Jeff. Co. Inst ; expr. 6 years ; 



Eng., Maths., Freneh, Drawlnc, Singing, and Water 
Colors; Presbytetlan ; salary depends on duties. 

680— Ed. In England ; expr. 5 years ; Eng., 
French, Piano, and Singiufr; Kpiscopalian ; $800. 

630— Ed. by Private Teacners; expr. 1 year; 
Eng., Piano, and Singing; Presbyterian: salary de- 
pends on duties. 

63X— Grad. Rer. B. W. 8mlth*s Sem. : expr. 1 

Jrear; Eng., Maths., Freneh, and Piano; Episcopa- 
ian ; salary dependis on duties. 

638— Ed. in New Haven; Eng., Latin, and 
Piano ; Congregational ; $500 to $600. 

633— Grad Packer Inst ; expr. 1 year ; Piano 
and Singing; Presbyterian; salary depends on 
datiea. 

Foreign I^adlcf • 

XOOO— Grad. Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Paris ; expr. 6 yrs. ; Eng., F^^vnch^ Spanish, Italian, 
and Rudiments of Music; $500. 

XOOX— Ed. in Paris; expr. 10 yrs.; Eng., 
French, and Music; $400, and nome. 

X003 — Ed. in Germany; expr Syra. ; French, 
Oerman, Piano, and Singing; Episcopalian: salary 
depends on duties; wishes engagement in the city. 

X004 — Ed. In Germany ; expr. 6 yrs. ; Otr- 
man, French, Drawing, Painting, and Rudiments 
of Piano and Singing; Catholic; salary depends 
on duties; wishes enfl:aiB:ement In the city. 

X006— Ed. in Switzerland; expr. 10 yrs.; 
French, German, Spanish, Eng., and Mnsie; 
Presbyterian ; $800, and home. 

X006 — Ed. in Paris; expr. 10 yrs.; Freneh 
and Piano; wishes engagement in the city. 

X007' — Ed. in Europe; expr. 1 yr. ; JVeiusA, 
Spitnith, Piano, and Singing ; Oatholio ; salary de- 
pends on duties. 

X008— Grad. Madam Crucy's ; expr. 7 yra. ; 
Freneh; Episcopalian ; $260 to $500. 

Gentlemen— English, mathe- 
matics, Classicfi, French, 
German, Tocal Mnsic, mill* 
tary Tactics, etc* 

XXXX— Grad. Union Coll. ; expr. 12 yrs. ; Eng., 
Maths, and Classics ; Presbyterian ; $74tO to $900. 

XXX8— Grad. Yale ; expr. 9 yrs. ; Ene., Matha, 
Classics, and Nat Sciences; salary depends on 
dutieSb 

XXX3— Grad. Amherst Coll.; expr. 9 yrs.; 
Ens., Maths., Latin, Greek, French^ German, and 
Italian ; $800. 

XXX4— Grad. Yale ; expr. 8 yrs. ; Eng., Maths., 
Classics, French, German, and Singing; $850. 

XXX6— GradL Princeton ; expr 7 yrs. ; Matha., 
ClasdicA, and German ; Baptist ; $6()0. 

XXX6— Grad. Bridgewater 8 Normal Sch.; 
expr. 4 .-yrs.; Eng., Matha. and Sciences; Baptist, 



XXXT— Grad. Uhion; expr. 20 yrs.; Eng., 
Maths., Classics, and Nat Sciences ; Episcopalian ; 
$1,500. 

XXX8 — Grad. University of Penna. ; expr. 7 
yrs.; Eng., Maths., and Classics; Episcopalian; 
$1,000. 

XXX9— Grad. La Fayette G>11. ; expr. 1 yr.; 
Eng., French, Classics, Inano, and Singing; Pres- 
byterian; reasonable salary. 

XX80— Ed. at Yale; expr. 81 yrs.; Eng., 
Maths., Classics, and rudimonta of French; Bap- 
tist; salary depends on duties. 

XX8X— Gmd. Columbia Coll. ; expr. 4 yrs. ; 
Eng., Maths., and Classics; Episcopalian; salary 
depends on duties. 

XX88— Grad. Williams ; expr. 6 yrs. ; Eng., 
Maths., Classics, and El of French; $800 to $1,000. 

XX83— Grad. Penna. Coll. ; expr. 1 yr. ; Eng., 
Maths., Classics, French, and German ; Lutheran ; 
$600 to $s00. 

XX84r— Grad. Harvard; expr. 1 yr.; Eng., 
Maths., ClasAics. Nat Sciences, and Mod. Languages; 
Uniterlan ; $400 to $700. 

XX86— Grad- Edinburgh University ; expr. 18 
yrs. ; Engl, Bfaths., Classics. Natural Sciences and 
French ; Presbyterian ; $1,000 to $1,400. 



13.37— Kd. ts Msntnal; e^r. 1 j 

XXaS-Ed. Mid. lJiilr.ndlT: « 
L.t1n,0T«tHehr— -- '- ■'- " 
liaSK^ind. 

1130— Oral. 



Uarmid i eipr. 1 yr. ; Sbi 
'-, Maj depcndi on daUM. 



id Cluilc*; miliuT 

Ebi£*UU1is., CluUs*, ud mbrtirrFn'bTU^ 
riu;IS0Owil,<>"" 

liai-Ed. I. , „r.. , ,.., 

Ea». Uuhi, udSlnglDgi PrubftatlAii : Hluy da- 



It OrMBWlcli Acmd.; ei 
"'— '-g i PnubjtMliii ; 

i £ng^ Ctuila, ud Bl 



1133— Kmr. I Trtj El 
Iw ; Prribrtnlu ; U.Ooi 

1133-Ed. at t.l.; eipr. R y™.; Eog, Slng- 
iBf, utd bAglBiiei* Id CIihIo ; uliiry depADda on 

1134— Ond. Union; «pr. D Tn.; Ebk, 
liMlH. udClMalo; 1700. 

1130~G™d. Oartmootb 
En^ Hltlia., CUHla, *ad Fu 

use— Ed. at Hna. Call ; npc. 4 jn; Sag., 

„.... ._. ,.»BMta|IM. 

'* ' eipr.lTn.: CollagUte; 



nHBta rt Tnadi aad Gwrnas ; PrabjtarlaD ; fSOO 

liei— and. Ambon Coll.: aipr. 1 rn. : 
Eng,, Malhk aa«lci, and PeDmaniLIp: Pth- 
brwrlan ; 1600 to |700. 

lies— Ormd Union; aipr, 7 Tra.; Bni, 

II.OM to ILWlO. ' 

lies— Eipr. T jna. ; £ii^ Hatha., and CIh- 

Dca; Congnnllonal ; uUrr danooda on duttrt. 
llB^-and. Wllllama; eipr. S vn.; Ffg ,. 

IHatlia., ud Clauici; Baptliti latarjr depcada ou 

Foreign 0«ntlemeii, also 
AaierlcaD OentlemeD irho 
tencb Dlnalc. 



i'lirJS- 



1137— Onid. iti . ._,.._,._. _. 
Mian danenda on datlaa. 

103S— Ond. Talasenr.lTT'i Eoffi 
ud ClaMa : Eplsn^lu ; |TH to (1.000. 



9001— Ed. Id Oannanj; PraDcb a 
lan: prafen (D|ta»mant in or naar a elti. 

aOOa-armd. 81. TboDua Coll. ; aipr. 4 ttl ; 
tcHCH. OniiAii, Claulca. Plana, Slnjlng^ aad 
nwlDi : Proteatant ; llbanl lalarT. 

S003— Ed. Id Earap*; Piano ud Orpni 
JaJT dopcnda od dotiaa. 

SOO*— Ed. In Eoiopa; muj t™. aipr. ; 
Malba., OaulDi, raaca, GaaiuH, W 



Ualtu., 






_ ,.,J. Otagow Unirsrtlty; aipr, 1* 
yn.; Eng., Claiala ud If od. Lunafn4:(l,<KI(>. 

ll^iT-Gr*!. N. T. 8. Norra^Sch.; aipr.d 
n*,: KnE.!i<atluL, Organ, Halodaon, apdBlDgiiig: 
UethodlJl; |SOa 

1143— Eipr. ■ jra ; Eng., Hatha. Oaaalv, 
aBdHat.8daDe(a;tSdO. 

1143— IM. at Amtatnt Coll; eipr. 1 jra,; 
Eng^ Matlia., aod (llaaaica ; Congragatiaul ; aalar; 
dapHida on dDUM. 

U.44 — Qnd. Ham. ITolL ; sxpr. T jn. ; Eog., 
Hatha.. Claaaloa. Frsnch, and Oermu; Preabrta- 
rtaiiilSMiatl.WO. 

114B-«Tad. BowdolD Cnll.; aipr. M jn; 
Eng., Halba., and CUlalc* ; Epianopallu ; lalary da- 



Ing. 

sooe 

ing, preft 

sooe— E4 iBQcnnanj; maDT TT*. fipr,; 
Em.. Clualea. Fau'-n, Qikhar, Spanlih. ud 
liallan; Protfatut; >M0 to *M0. and hume ; pea- 
fan aDgngament In the citj. 

3007— Ed. Id Garmin)-; aipr «> th.; 
Piano, Orgu, FniHCH, Oaamir, Irams. and 

300e— tt«Do, tfel.idfon, ud (Siao; JsML 

3010— Urtd. W1lllung;aiEpr. 14 Tin. ; Fiancn. 
Mathi., Claiulu, PUno, Urpu, andSlDglng. Prai 



MlM, and Blnglng! Hatfaodlat; aala^ 

1143— Est, Uatha.. Claaala, andDnvlDg; 
Bapdsl;H(». 

1148— Orad. Sotgan Coll.; eipr. 8 Tra.; 
En^ Ualha.. Claalca, ud Nat. Solencn; Prei- 
bTiertu; (I-VOOl 



3011— Ed Id Paris; aipr. 1! Tta. ; rm 
Atln. and Ull. Drill; lalarT drpandi on dnlla 
301S— Eipr. I jn.; Piano, Blnglng, i 

ao'l3— Ed. Id HIddlebnr] 
Epixwpallan 
""'"■"■-■■■ 1't; e<pr- " 



Dglna. Harp. Vli 
log; Epixwpallan; tl.MO 
B014— Ond. "■ 



K-. Piano, Organ. Franch, Oe 
iBrlarlu; »»1iLrj- drpcnds on 

3dlS— Kd. at Cull, da Fnnw; e: 
FaEHi-H, Rpnnlih. Ilallu. MM. Drill, 

3010— Ed bj bait mastsra In Boiton; c 
K yn.: Plann, 81n2ln;, Gu liar. Violin. Oi^n, 

SoiV-^:ipr irr4.?°Plllnrud BIngI 
FnlHlant; t^ and homs. 



'J^. 



THE 
JVORIdAIi IIVSTITVTE 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

DR.DIO. LEWIS. 

will npaa Ita alilb tuOaa on tha aannd of 
Janiiair, IMl Ladlai or Oentlrman who woold 
anlar llwNaBpn«dHkM,fall ofuiafolnau, haalth, 
and pTDlll, nur lud to Dr. I«wU, Boston, for a 




g barka; Book-iSHa. li 



SCHOOL PROPERTIES, 

FOR SALE, RENT, OR EXCHANGE. 

The Am. Ed. Moirnii.T is read bf nearly all 
the first class Principals and School Proprietors 
in the country; hence we hare unparalleled faci- 
lities fur learning of persons who may desire to 
Intf/^ teJl, or ADcAan^s School Property. By onr 
plan Schools may be sold without exposure to the 
embivrrassment of open announcements. 

Many persons who have, in other ways, spent 
money without stint, and much valuable time 
in vain, can testify to the promptness and effi< 
elency of onr plan. 

TERMS. 

6 per cent oomralssion upon the first $900 <^ 
the amount agreed upon by the parties negotiat- 
ing, and 2}i per cent upon the balance. 
t^This commission is due as soon as the transfer 
of property is amreed to. 

^T" No sale will be undertaken without the 
payment of a preliminary fee of Five Dollars 
(15). This may be deducted from the final com- 
mission. 

^T" Terms for negotiating the rental of School 
Properties are the same as for sales ; the Commis- 
sion being estimated on rent for one year only. 

Regular Subscribers to our Monthly (fl.OO per 
an.), when desiring to buy or rent school proper* 
ties, may obtain full particulars of properties allud- 
ed to below by addressing 

J. \¥. SCHEBMSBHORN, 

Actuari/f 

130 Grand St., New York City. 

•** CorreApondenU are requeeUd to ineloee 
ttamps/or anetcera to their inquiries. 

880— FOR SALE, OR TO RENT.— A large and 
Taluable School Property, in one of the richest and 
most beautiful valleys of the State of New York. 
The front, or main building. Is four stories high, 
with attic and basement Size. 120 feet by 40 feet 
The rear buildintr Is 12ft feet by 80 feet; Is three 
stories with well finished basement. Both of these 
bnlMings are warmed by furnaces, five in number. 
There are four acres of land, with necessary out- 
buildings, beautiful pounds with shrubbery. The 
establishment contains furniture for 100 double 
rooms, also Chemical and Philosophical Apparatas, 
four Pianos, and one Melodeon. The real estate 
mav be purchased at the remarkably low figure 
of ^.000. or the entire establishment mmiture and 
all, for $10,000, in very easy payments. The entire 
propcTtv may be rented by a person who may 
nave the aualificatlons to sustain a firat-class 
school. A lease for three years will be given at 
$'O0 for the first year, fftOO for the second, and 
$1,200 for the third. The property is situated in a 
small, quiet and pleasant village, easy of access 
from New York city by Hudson river and railroad. 
This is an extra g»od opportunity for an enterpris- 
ing Principal. Picture of the school will be sent 
on application. 

381— FOR SALE.— A larjre and flourishing 
female seminary in New Ensrland. There are now 
over one hundred youne ladies in attendance. The 
property is worth $30,000. The greater part of the 
purchase money may remain on bond and mort- 
gage. 

382— FOR SALE.— A boarding and day school 
for boys In New England. Price, $1600, one half 
of Thich may remain on bond and mortgage. 

• 383— FOR KENT, a very fine and eligible 
property for Female Seminary, about thirty miles 



ftrom New York, on Hudson river ; it has httn a 
flonrlshing boarding sohool for younir ladies, with 
beat opi»ortnnities for day pupiia. Present pro- 
prietor must leave it for otner business, and will 
runt it with some school furniture, for $500 per 
an., and it is a great bargain. The gruunda are 
ample and beautiraL 

884— FOR SALE, OR TO RENT.— A flwt elaaa 
school property nvar Philadelphia. The property 
consists of a large brick mansion, substantiiHly built 
with a large wing, and first-class stable and carriage- 
house, wood, coal, and tool-house, and an amateur- 
workshiip for the boys, 'i'here are a little more than 
six acres of land, planted with many rare and orna- 
mental tre«'S. choice erape-vinea, etc., etc 'I he 
buildings were erecteu eight years ago for schfol 
purposes. The Ittcation of the property for a school 
of high respectability is eminently favorable. And 
the school was always very sucoessful under the 
late proprietor, on account of whose death the pro- 
perty is ofl'ered for sale or rent It can now be 
Dought for $17,000 in easy payments, or it may be 
rented on trial for a very low rent^ $600 per annum 

385— FOR SALE OR RENT, WITH A PRI- 
VILEGE OF Pb'RCHASE.— A very excellent 
Boarding School Property. Buildings large and 
commiidiouis erectea expressly for the purpoite. 
Location for beauty and healthfiilness unsurpassed. 
Will be sold extremely low. It is very favorably 
located in Connecticut 

386— FOR KENT— A small Boarding-SchooI in 
a pleasant New England village. Ten boarding 
scholars will be guaranteed. Respectable day- 
school can be obtained if desired. There are about 
8 acres of land, gt>od orcliard, with fruit of everv 
.kind. Furniture may remain in the boose till 
Spring for moderate price. 

Rent of Building, Orounda, and School-Room 
Furniture, $550 per annum, and a reasonable price 
for the good-wIlL 

387— FOR SALE— A well known and valuable 
Boarding-School for Boys, on the Hudson River. 
The pntperty is a very fine one, and the school 
has been very successful. The Principal is offered 
a high position in the army, to which his tastes 
incline nim. hence be will sell at a bargain. The 
tenns will be easy, though several thousand dol- 
lars of ready money will be expected.^ Next s<»- 
sion begins in October. 

388— FOR SALE— in a young and flourishing 
village of Central New York, a desirable Board- 
ing and Day School Property. It consists of a 
fine dwelling house and a good Academy bnild- 
ing, which cont&ins a hall 86 by 20 feet, and two 
smaller rooms. The buildinfs are new, and very 
eligibly located on a lot of three acres of land. 
There is a superior garden and orchard, well 
stocked with valuable fruit-trees. This property 
will be sold fur $4000 — one-third cash, ana balance 
on bond and mortgage. Besides the three acres, 
other valuable land, in a high state of cultivation, 
may be purchased. The property in the village 
has advanced, for the past few vears, at the rate 
of 14 per cent per annum, and is now advancing 
at that rate. Day patronage for the school will 
be considerable, and facilities for securing b<iarders 
from the snrronndioff region will be good. It is 
on the railroad, and Is only eight honrs from New 
York 

As a location for a first class school, and a pro- 
fitable investment this property should interest 
our School Property correspondents. 

389— FOR SALE— A Boys' Boarding School, 
two and a half hours distant m)m New York. The 
present number of day scholars is over forty, of 
whom fourteen are pursuing a classical course. 
This number may be increased. The number of 
boarders may be larger or smaller, as desired. 
At present there Is no school of the kind to in- 
terfere. There is land connected with the build- 
ing snfllcicnt for playground and a garden. The 
locition is considered very desirable for an indivi- 
dual properly qualified, who may wish to make 
teaching nls permanent business. 

Price, $6000. If not sold, it will be for rent in 
the Spring. 



396— FOR SALE—An Acft'lemy in New Jer- 
My. iniee fSOOO, on easf terms. The Principal 
haa nad 800 pupils. He fixes his own rates* of 
tnition, and receives the Pnbllo money of the 
Btate, as there is no pablle school in the Tillage. 

391— FOR SALE— In a manufkoturlng district 
•f New Eni^Iand, a School Property, consistin^r of 
rood ballilings, well furnished for school purposes. 
Price 19000, a part of which may remain on bond 
and roor^a^e. 

It is sitaated in the midst of eit^hteen thriving 
villages, all within three miles fW>m the scboou 
The present Principal has realized aboat $1,800 
per annum from day pupils only. His reasons for 
selling are, that he has been admitted to the 
ministry, and he cannot well attend to his church 
and the school too. 

One who will arrange to take hoarders as well 
as dav pupils would make this property pay hand- 
somely. 

892 — A rare opportunity is now offered to an 
enterprising teacher and gentleman who may wish 
to invest his energies and some cash in one of 
the oldest and most flourishing schools for young 
ladles in the city of New York. Full particulars 
given to any one who Is in earnest, on applica- 
tion to J. W. 8CHERM1!:BU0UN, 180 drand 
Street. 



SeTeral other School Properties are registered 
for sale or to rent, bat space does not permit an 
enumeration here. 

A Book for all Churches. 



THE 



CHURCH SINGER, 

A COLLECTION 
or 

SA.CRii:r) iMXJSic, 

Published by 
CARIiUTOiV 6c POBTBR, 

200 Mulberry Str., New York, 
/< Ifow Ready. 

A great proportion of the material for this work Is 
the resalt of several years' labor of I*rofe8sor C. 0. 
CONVERSE, former organist of the Broadway Ta- 
bernacle. New York. It embraces the finest music 
c<illected and composed during a realdenco in Grr^ 
MAiVT and Ekolaxd, as well as the most popular 
tunes of AMKRirxx AurnoBS, adapted to the hymns 
in use by all denominations. 

The great number and variety of CHANTS and 



BET PIECES found In this woik will greatly 
enhance Its value, and the publishers commend it 
to the notice of all CHuscHica as the BEST BOOK 
of the a^e, according to the testimony of persons 
competent to Judge. 
For sale by the trade generally. 

Price, single copy $1 20 

** per dozen 10.00 

MASON & HAMLIN^S 

CAJBrNKT ORO-ANS 

Combine more really valuable qualities, for either 
Parlor, Hall, Church, or ' School, than any similar 
instrument ever offered for sale. Bee unqualified 
endorsement of more than 

150 ORGAIflSTfl 

AND PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS, 

Which is published In M. A H.'s illustrated Cata- 
logue, an<l will be sent by mail upon application. 
The CABINET ORGAN is the ONLY Instru- 
ment which contains the Justly popular 

AUTOMATIC SWELL, 

By which a more perfect crescendo and diminu- 
endo can be obtained than can readily be appre- 
ciated by those who have not made a practical 
test of its merits. 

The Cabinet Organs are encased in either Oak, 
Black Walnut or Ro»cwood, and sold at prices 
ranging horn $70 to |460. 

Warerooms: ft & 7 Mercer st. New York; 274 
Washington st, Boston. 

Addreis, Mason BKOTHns, New York, or Masom 
& Hamlin, Boston. 

GODEY'B LADY'S BOOK commences its sixty- 
elffhth volume with Januarv, 1864. The entor- 

{>rising Publisher thanks the public, which has 
or thirty-four years given him a greater number 
of renders than any other masazlne In America. 
He announces an arrangement with the populnr 
authoress, Marion Harland. She will write for no 
other Magazine. 

Qodey claims eight specialities, which are found 
in no other Magazine — "Original Music," •* Model 
Cottasres, with Diagrams,^' ** Drawing Lessons," 
"Cbihlren's Department," "Original Health De- 
partment,** " Chemistry for the Young," " Horticul 
tural Department," and"* Double Extension Fashion 
Plates." 

In the December number is the best picture 
which we have ever seen in any magazine — sub- 
ject: "The Dally Governess." 



NEW EDITIONS. 



BROWN'S SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

1. BROWN'S FIRST SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. Price, |0 80 

2. BROWN'S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. Price 7R 

8. BKOWN'S GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 8vo. Price, 4 50 

New editions of those popular Text-books have recently been published, with the addition of Prac- 
tical Exercbes in ANALYSIS and PARSING, by HKNRY KIDDLE. A.M.. Asslstant-?<uperintcn«lcnt 
of Common Schools, New York Citv. They have long been the established favorite with very many 
of our mofft successful teachers. Tney are acknowle<1ged by th«>8e who have given them a fair trial, 
to be the MOST SOUND, CLEAR, and PRACTIC.VL Treatises on the English Language that have 
ever been Introduced to the notice of Teachers. They are rapidly becoming, from their extensive use 
and popiHarity, 

THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 

Every Teacher should get the Books, and exnmine them for himself. 
Send for a Circular showing their merits. 

Specimen Copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of half the retail prices ; er 16 
eents for the First Series, and 87 cents for the Institutes. 




WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 

01 Walker St, New York. 



OEORaE MUNQER 

(StTCCESSOR TO DK&N * MCNOEB), 




tATTERLEE'S 

PATENT INK-STAND, 

FOE SCHOOLS. 

A TALUABLII INVENTION. 

EX PLAN ATI ON.— The Iron nliU (n). witli ■ 
•cnx-thmd on Lu rim. 1> held tecnnl; to iba 
d»k or tible by two rmminnii satwt. On an la 
[Ju«d th( kIu> Ant (A). u> cmntiLn Ib> Ink. Th* 
vp ((t)^ vr JapAoned Jn>i] HUTmnnds tlw fE^ui ToDt, 
ud la «CTTV«1 on lo thfl bue-plite, ar remOTcd 

THia INE-ST&ND COMBINES THE FOLLOW- 
ING EXCKLLENCIE8 : 






tloal Qeognphj, AfllrfiQomjH Bpliprich, THfronoi 

Srnd. of'Ttry y" nne pnpiU m' 

p]»ce^ »nd Ihoir ralatlooB to each olber, lh*n Cfln b« 
obtain^ ^m ft Btudj of Q&pft, or frmn dnwlng 
mnp" OD A flat lUrfore. Tber fiD^plra want hither- 

(«ml B claM fn iFunrlnii LitllDileud Lonnllndg, 
nnd other puna of Oso^phj (TDnerftllj tboofht 

b«n In ■rlthnuUc. Anj Uftcber Till frt\ rlchlf 

•lum orbl'i cIh U Oa tct; firel fi1IlIlMU<>n^ 
Foil dir«UnD> ftn Elnn In ft pamphtet which lo 



Ihcm Wore Ibe tCKhorl aa a perfected piece c^ 
■choa] appcunluL 

BSnnser's Leaf Slats 
It a KFV (bin; in the >1atc line, aod one irhlch l> 
ftninil tn eapplj ft Vint vhlrh batlonf bMn fell bj 



There la a iinall Bpaoe tor air between the cap 
■nil the pLasa-funt. By pUclng ■ plooa oT woolkei 
cloth 0[ fur OD the hua-plaie, the Dial will ^e 

^r There an two patterna of Ihe Scbool- 
Btand. ^mllir In 9l» and torm. lod dlfferln; only 

Tbn'tn dealenaWd No, 1, Screw PilleroiSu.^ 
Billnnd l>atlen. The price la the aane. 

^r At wboleaala. hf the gruu or douD, (8.00 
per diiuiD, complete. Glaw fonts icpftnle. IS 
oenU perdwen. Wrenches, BB eenla each. Onlj 
one wrench li needed for i school. 

Orders (torn Sebool ComBiHlees. SopOTlnlen- 
denu, Teachers, Bookstllen, and othen, •» rta- 
IKctfull]' SDllel(«d. 

TESTIHOHIALS- 

I bave Introduced Into my scbaol Mr. L, R. 

Dslog the Bftma. wlthadegreeof ift^tftctlanloill 
ooncenedl^r Barpaislng alTmj proTlonslj ftugQlne 
eipeelsUnna. Vie bare now no Inkspllllcn-no 

bcSi or psper at every oBfonqnale ino»». The Ink 
Is llreseived Id Its orlglDsl pnrlly and fluidity. No 

and 1 hsTe no hHltilion in aayiuc tLat I believed 
-'--■■' ojJd fons ft like esttmile of thrfr good 



>repald) to any one, ol 



■celpt of tiMrtty-Jlpa 



DSonger'i Snreka Llqntd Blatfug, 

F<ir miklDE New and RenoiitlngOi.D Blu'lt boards, 
11 le the onlll arlijlrial slate lurfsoe »hlch has- 

wUaioTer. Sf'^rtfordreular. 

OEOUOE MUNOEB le the only mannfiulnrcr 
of Ibe ftboie loodi, 

No. 1!1 flroTO Street, New Haien. Conn. 
Sou by 

BOnERMERHOBS, BANCE0FT4CO., 
ISD Grand St, New Tork. 
SS H. Itfa Sk, Philadelphia. 



Bocnnns, f 

ly and heartily concur (n the aboT 
fie to jonr Ink-aiand. ■"<< »■» ">r 
wlU H Introdneed It 



ftppinUted. Te b*Ta 



flfteen dozon now In uaa. 



SCEERHERHOEII. BAirOBOTT * 00, 

SB N. 4th SL Phllftdelpbla. Fa. 
IM Qnmd St, Hew Tork City. 



POPULAE ScHOOL-BoOKS. 



GREENE'S ENGUSH GRAMMAR. 

A Qrammar of the Bngliah Language. Adapted to the uae of Schools and Academies. 

By Samuel S. Greene, A. M. 12mo, 264 pp. 

The attention of teachers and others is invited to this new work, which has 
recently been added to Prof. Greene's popular and widely known Series of 
English Grammars. It is the matured result of a long and careful study of the 
language itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it, and of an earnest 
endeavor to prepare a text-book in itself complete, and at the same time suitable 
to the school-room. 

The books now forming Greene's New Series of Grahmars are : 

I. The Introduction. 16mo, 192 pp. Retail price, 38cts. 
n. The English Grammar. 12mo, 264 pp. Retail price, eOcts. 
m. The Analysis of Sentences. i2mo, 258 pp. Retail price, eOcts. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others. 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the Public Schools of many 
of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the best private 
schools throughout the country. 

From Philip A. Oregar,' Prinoipal of the Oirls' High and Normal School, Phila. 

I regard Prof. Greene's Eugligh Grammars as most thorough and complete works on this sub- 
ject, being admirably adapted to all the wants of onr schools of every grade. 

While they clearly set forth the elements of English Grammar, in a manner suited to oar 
Primary Schools, they also famish the higher schools with peculiar facilities for acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of our language. 

The ** Analysis" uas been used in my own school with great success. This book alone should 
give his works a preference over all others. 

From Qeo. F. Phelps, Principal of Eaton School, New Haven, Oonn. 

It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the superior merits of Greene's Scries of Gram- 
mars. For the past five vears they have been used in all the public schools of this city, and with 
the most satisfactory results. 

^ The books are to-day more popular than ever before, and on our lint of text- books there is no 
series in which the teachers and committee so universally unite in their cordial approval as Greene's 
Series of Grammars. 



WABREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

Warren's Primary Geography Ketail price, 56 cts. 

Warren's Oommon School Geography . Retail price, $1.25 

Warren's 'Physical Geography KetaU price, 11.50 

Warren's Geographical Qnestlon Book . Retail price, 20 cts. 

These books fonn a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of 
schools. They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new 
political and territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The 
Maps and Engravings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the 
books the maps are in the same volume with the descriptive text. The series is 
now used in most of the principal cities and towns of the United States, and has 
given great satisfaction wherever it has been adopted. 

Teaohera and School Officers who intend to make changes in any of the above departmenta, 
and wish to get the BEST TEXT-BOOKS, are requested to carefully examine these, and compare 
with contemporary publications. 

Very favorable terms for introduction will be given, and copies of any of the books forwarded 
for examination, postage paid, upon receipt of one-half the retail price 

AddresB J. B. COWPERTHWATT, 

25 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



DISSOLUTION. 

Notloe In herebv ^rm. that the Copartnenhip of the past four years, between the Subscribera, untler the 
name of IVIS<»N, PHINNEY A CO, expired by lU own lliniUtioD on the 31»t day of December. 1863 ; and tb« 
buaintm of said Firm will be aeUled by U. Ituon and H. F. PuiNysT, at the old stand, 48 <Se 50 Walker 8tweL 

N«w YoaK, Jan. 1, ISM. HENKY lYISON. 

HENRY P. PHINNEY, 
• TUNIS 8. QUA0KENBU8H. 

COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 

The Bnbscrlbers bare this day formed a Copartnersbin, under the name of IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKE- 
If AN A GO , and will oontinae the Pabltehlng, Bookselling, and Stationery Businera at the old sUnd, 48 fc 50 
Walker Street HENBY IVISON. 

Naw YoBK, Jan. 1, 1864. HKNRY F. PHINNEY, 

BIRDSEY BLAKE.MAN, 
AUGUSTUS C. TAYLOR, 
DAVID B. IVISQN. 

IVISON, PHINNEV, BLIKEMM & CO. 

Publish the American Educational Series of School and Colle^ Text-Books. 

Prominent among the Works on Natural Science, are the incomparable 

Text-Books on Botany. 

By Pbof. Asa Gray, of Habvabd Uniybrsity. 

These books present the latest and most accurate principles and developments of the 
science, and have been recommended by almost every eminent botanist in the country. 

For comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness of description, accurate and 
scientific analysis of plants, and beauty of illustrations, they have no cquaL 

The series consists of 

L HOW FIiANTS OROW. A simple, attractive, and beautifully iUustratod Bot- 
any FOB Young People, presenting a lucid and interesting outline of Structural Botany, 
and a Popular Flora with English names of plants, illustrated with more than 500 Draw- 
ings from Nature. 

XL LBSSONS IN BOTANY AND VEOBTABLB PHYSIOLOOT. Blustrated 
by over 360 Wood Engravings, to which is added a copious Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 
This work is intended as an introduction to the Maiiual of Botany, and for the use of 
beginners in Ck)mmon and Hign Schools. 

in. MANUAIj of BOTANT. a comprehensive Flora of the Northern States east 
of the Mississippi, including Virginia and Kentucky, arranged according to the Natural 
Syitem, To which is added Garden Botany, and six beautiftd plates illustrating the 
Qenera of Ferns, Grasses, &c 

IV. MANUAL AND LB880NS. In 1 yoL 

V. MANUAL WITH MOSSBS, Ac Finely illustrated. 

VL STRUOTURAIi AND STSTEMATIO BOTANT. Revised and improved 
edition of the Botanical Text-Book. With 1300 Cuts. 

Those desiring the best Text-Books on Botany wiU do well to examine the above, before 
making a selection. 

Books furnished for examination or introduction at reduced prices. 

Address the Publishers, 

I7IS0N, PHIinrET, BLAKEMAK & CO., 

48 & 50 Walkeb Stbebt, New York. 



Jtut out ! " The " Book for Families^ Schools^ (uid Oymtuuivms / 

WATSON'S HAND-BOOK 



or 

CALISTHENICS AND GYMNASTICS. 

By J. MADISON WATSON. 
8to. Cloth, $176. 

Pjirr Fnar of this yolnme, tinder tlie bead of Vocal Gymnastic*^ embrace thoroufrh and prao- 
tioal aitidea on Kespiration and Phonetics, a masterly treatise on Elocution, and Becitations in Versa. 
Pakt Sbookd, the most extended and varied coarse of exercises in CallBtbenici eyer published. Pah 
TKiao, an exhaostiTe conrse of exercises in Gymnastics, with wands, dumb-bells, Indian dnhs, and 
hand-rings. 

This is the only gymnastic dW/Z-ftooX*, with words of command, and classes of moTements, sys- 
tematically arranged, in any lanfrniige. It is the first work that seizes the CAsories of educators and 
philanthropists, ''the forms of thiU|(S unknown,** and ** turns them into sbapes."* In a woid, it pre- 
Bents, in a simple and well-deftned form, the means of rendering physical culture easy and certain to 
tha rich and the poor, te persons of all ages, either individually or in claAses. 

Exercises for the lungs, the voice, the oivans of speech, the joints, and all the muscles, am 
strietly claasifled, involving a prescribed number of positions and elementary movements, with an 
almost innumerable variety of combioations. These movements are executed simultaneously by reve- 
ral persons, in exnct time, in connection with counting, phonetics, recitations, or music, either vocal 
or Instrumental, thus insuring geniality and generous emulation alike in the school, tho Dsmily, and 
the gymnasimxL 

NINETEEN PIECES OF APPROPRIATE PIANOFORTE MU8IO 

Are Introduced. Those not composed expressly for this work are selected and arranged, fh>m the 
choicest productions of the ablest masters, oy the well-known and eminent musicians and composers 

Q. F. BRI8TOW AND H. B. DODWORTH. 

The wood-cuts are more numerous and better executed than those of any corresponding work, 
either gymnastic or military. Tbey are from original designs, illustrating positions actually taken, 
and movements executed by the author. It ia prfoted on fine and heavy tinted paper. The typo- 
graphy is unrivalled. 

WATSON'S GYMNASTIC APPARATUS, 

For Schools, Families, and Oymnasinms. 

This Is the most beantiibl, convenient, and eO'ective gymna«tic apparatus ever devised. It is all 
made of well-seasoned wood, and is either highly polislied or vamisned with shellac, at least tluee 



The desired weight is not secured by varying the size, but the msterial. The wood usually 
used for dumb-bells and Indian clubs is maple,. bmU), birch, hickory, ironwood, and locust l{ose- 
wood and lignum-vitie make very superior bells and clubs. Wands are made of white-ash. Band- 
riB|LS are usually msde of cherry and mahogany. 

The wand ban eight plane equal fbees or sides. It is teven^Mffhihs of an inch thick for men and 
women, and three-fovrtfui for boys and ffirts. Its length is determined by the height of the persoa 
It is misde with or without metallic balls at the end^. 

There are four sizes of dumb-bells. Ko. 1 is intended for men, and is usually made of heavy 
wood; Na t ibr women and yo.uth, and Nos. 8 and 4 for boys snd girls. 

There are eight sizes of Indian clubs; four of long clubt^ and four of •hart <m49. Nos. 1 and t 
are Intended for men; Nos. 8 and 4 for women and youth. 

Two si/.ea of hand-rings afford a sufficient variety. Ho. 1 is intended for men and women ; No^ 
t for boys aad gir^ii circulars ooUbainiug lUuslratiuiis and Priuea sent when iipphuJ for. 



WATSON'S NATIONAL PHONETIC TABIJH^. 

These Tablkts, Mght in number, each S4 by 80 inches in size, printed in colors and mounted tn 
the best style, may be reari at a distance of one hundred feet. They present in the simplest, most 
convenient, and attractive form for class drill, all the excellencies of the American phonetic and the 
Knglish phonic systems, without anv of their obiectionable features, ftirnisbing abundant and appro- 

Sriate material for the acquisition of the basis of all good delivery — a per/dct articulation. This is 
one ss follows : 

1. By employing figured vowels snd consonants, thus securing Inst as many distinct characters as 
there are elementary sounds in the Knglish langusge, icithotU the introduction of a $ingU nmo 
IttUr. 

IL By giving a list of all letters and combinations of letters that ever represent these sounds, 
with the necesearv exercises. 

IIL By furnishiug all neadftil rules, and ample and apposite directiou and explanations for In- 
structors. 

IV. By an exhaustive, though simple analysis of English words, both ss spoken snd written. 

V. By Dbonetio reading, embracing many words usually mispronounced, and all the difBcult com> 
bined sounds of the language, thus Sfcuriog what may be regarded as a complete vocal eymnasium. 

These TABLETS arc used in some of the best Academies, Public and >ioruial Schools, and Qym« 
■asiums of the United States. 

J*ric4i mounttd on heavy board* in eard Jbrm^ $4 00 ; in the bett map Jbrm, f6 00. 

8CHERMEEH0EH, BANCBOFT & CO., 

130 Orand St., New York, 25 North 4th 8t. FhUadelphia. 



GUYOT'S 



PHMOAL AND POLITICAL WALL MAPS 



FOR SCHOOLS. 



AliSO, 



Mt Mtintitx'% MUnual 




OF 



PHYSICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 



BY 



PROF. ARNOLD GUYOT, 



^•^ 



These Maps are designed for the illastration of Physical and Political Geog- 
raphy, and are adapted to every grade of school. 
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The remaining Maps of the two series will be published previous to February, 
1864, as follows : Europe (large), Asia, Africa (large), Oceanic a, The World 
(Mercator's Projection), Roman Empire, and Ancient Greece. 

These maps are beautifully colored by an improved method, and will be fur- 
nished in portfolios or mounted on rollers, as required. 

Any map, or any number of maps, can be selected, if a full series is not required. 

CHARLES SCRIBrVER, 

124 Grand St, New Tork. 



A WONDERFUL INVENTION tt 

THE EUREKA LIQUID SLATING 

mak«i ft snrflace wlilch riTals the best Wall Slates. It Is perfectly black, oerer crumbles, and alwaji 
remains hard and smooth. It is the same material which gnres Shepberd^s Slate Olobee the appearanoa 
and value of SOLID SLATE. 

It is sncoessftally applied to aoj kind of board or wall surfkce, and Is InTslnable in renoTating old 
Blackboards. It has been used for more than flre years In some of the Public Schools of Mew En^and, 
and the surface Is as smooth and perfect fioio, as when It was first applied. This proves the 

DURABIUTT OF THB BX7RI3KA IJQUID SLATINO. 

It Is securely put up in tin cans, and may be safely sent by express to any part of the country. 

It is easily applied— ftill directions accompany it 

By following the directiona, any teacher may suoceasfuliy apply the Eureka Slating, and make apsf^^Vd 
•{a<tf «wr/lice, wonderftil in all the good qualities of cclor^ tmoothnest and durabUt^f. 

^0r Teachers will please not confound the EUREKA LIQUID SLATINO with slating known by 
other names, or manuiactured br other persons. For this, like ^\tri other really excellent article, baa 
its Imiutlona. But no other skiting can produce ii^pmf^aUy mnooth biack tiau •wfao4 of the EUREKA. 
Price, $1.00 per JHnt; $1.8ftjper Qwirt 

When more than five gallons are required, there will be a reduction In the price. 

er* One Pint t» snflBcIent to prepere about Twenty-five square feet of surface, 
low is teetimony for the EUREKA SLATINO. We can give additional testimony to almost aor 
extent, from prominent teachers and school officers in every part of the country. It baa been so repeat- 
edly and so thoroughly tested that we do not hesiUte to warrant the EUREKA SLATINO. 



Testtmonj Concemlnif the Enreka Llqnld Slating:. 

Palmtka, N. Y., Dea 8th, 186a 
It gives me great pleasure to speak In high terms of the ** Eureka Liquid Slating.** 
I bare used tN4u^8 made of almost every variety of wood ; those made of ^ Hard-Finish,** painted : 
those made of Plaster of Paris, Beach Sand, Lime and Lamp Black, and those made of Quarry Slate ; and 
I am compelled to say that I think the surfsoe made of Enreka Liquid Slating, is decidedly superior to 
anything I have ever used. If it could not be replaced, I would not take $50 for the Board In my recita- 
tion room. 

J. DUNLAP, Principal Palmyra CUuHeal Union Schook 

Oeskmvillx, N. J., Nov. 11th, 18«8. 
The great duideraHun of the 8cbool>room is at last found— a smooth, jU-bUck^ unbroken^ duraVU 
BLACXBOAKD surfocc, such ss Cannot be obtained in any other way, or by any othAr means, than by the 
Invaluable ** Eureka Slating;** inwiludbU^ because, in my estimation, it excels in every dttirahUquoLtiL 
the costly, joinUd^ greyUh stone-slating, now in general use. It is my firm conviction that the ** Eureka,** 
ones Usteti, will become vnivertaUy pr^erabU to anvthing at present known for blackboard purpoaee. 
I most hMrtUy commend it to my leUow teachers, and all interested in educationitl Improvcmenta. 

WM. U. STORES, PHn. Pub. JSch. GreenvilU. 

Werrx Hall Aoadsmt, PximvLVAKXA, Nov. 29th. 1S69. 
About two years ago I procured a quart of your ^Eureka Liquid Slating,** and applied it on aoont 190 
feet of blackboard surface in njy school-room, and It is now as mod as when first applied, and during ten 
months of each vear it has been used dailv bv about thirty puplla. The old surface on which 1 applied It 
was covered witn ordinary lampblack and oil, and like most such boards wss too smooth for chalk crayona. 
I fieel no hesitation in sayfng that the ** Eureka Liquid** produces the best surface for blackboards that I 
have ever used. Our School Board authorizes me to send for a gallon for the other echool-roomiSL Sb- 
doeed Is the money. 

WM. B. BIGLER, Teacher. 

PoKT JxKTis, Orahqk Co., N. T., Feb. 18<H. 
Okktlxxxic : I am pleased to have opportunity to speak in praise of your Liquid Slating. It it ftr 
ahead of mj ezpectationa. We took pine boorda, and after putting them in position applied a ronsh coat 
ci common black paint, and when dry we put on one coat of your bl.tUng. We have used these boards 
over one year, and they are sUlI in perfect condition. I think one coat sufficient tor any amootb surface. 
One sallon and a half covered about four hundred and fifty square feet, thus making the cheapest and 
beet olaokboerd surfitce In the world. 

K W. MANNINO, PrUioipal PubtUt School 

Mr. O. B. WiLLia, Principal, White Plains, N. T., says: 

** Your Liquid Slating is wonderftil. I applied it to some old Blackboards, and it is very nearly like a 
atone slate.** 

Mr. C C CvBTis, Principal of Public School^ Sing Sing, N. T., says:. 

** I like the surface which your Skitiuff makes better than I like a wall slate, for the surface is Just a 
•mooth while the color is much better than the stone ; besides it is ten times cheaper than the stone.** 

TxMPLX OxovB FxM ALE Skminaky, Sakatooa, N. Y., July 1, 1868b 
My Blackboards were slated about eighteen months ago, and they are yet in perfect condition. There 
la nothing equal to this Liquid Slating. 

Ext. L. F. BEECHER, D.D., Principal, 

The Eureka Liquid Slating is having a great demand and gives perfect satisfaction wherever it is tried. 
It was recently applied to the walls of some of the rooms in the Cooper Institute, and we understand that 
Mr. Peter Cooper is highly pleaded with the perfect slate surface which It has produced in that noble 
^sonument ** to Science and Axk'^—Educationai JSfmrald, 
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VEimHUL POBTBAIT EMBELLl 



THE GREAT CONGRESS OF VIENNA, 

Tr^^TENTT-THBSB FOBTBAIT8 OF SMINSNT MBIT. 



-•-♦-♦- 



i|S^, Nbw-Yobk, December 1, 1863* 

DiAB Sib: We beg your attention to the contents of this Circular. 

1. The January No., 1864, will be embellished with a remarkable plate 
containing 23 fine portraits, The Congress or Vienna ; and an extra plate with a portrait 
of the greatest Naturalist of the age, Prof Louis Aoassiz, of Cambridge. 

2. The February, March, and other future numbers will be embellished with splen- 
did plates, of an interesting and attractive character. 

8. The Eclectic as a Monthly Magazine has no superior in literary merit or artistic 
embellishment 

4. Its letter-press is made up of the choicest articles, selected from the entire 
range of British Quarterlies and British Monthlies. It aims to give the cream of all 

5. The Eclectic, in one year, equals in printed matter any three entire British 
Quarterlies. The price of them is $7. The price of the Eclectic, for the same is only 
$5, while the portrait engravings in the Eclectic add much to its artistic value. 

6. The variety, richness, and affluence of the Eclectic articles, in all the depart- 
ments of literature and popular science, both useful and entertaining, stamp it as the 
most instructive Magazine published. So the Press and eminent men say, in all parts 
of the land. 

7. Every number of the Eclectic is splendidly embellished with one or more fine 
steel engravings. 

8. The Eclectic has acquired an established character as a standard work among 
literary men. It finds a place in many libraries. 

9. Every new subscriber to the Eclectic for one year is entitled to two splendid 
premium prints, which are alone worth the price of subscription. The titles are, Retukn 
FROM Market, and Sunday Morning. 

10. On the receipt of $5, the subscription-price for one year, the two premium parlor 
prints will be sent by mail, post-paid, to the person subscribing, or to any one who will 
procure the name and send the pay. 

11. The 12 monthly numbers of the Eclectic make three large volumes in a year, 
with title-pages and indexes for binding. 

12. The Eclectic is eminently instructive and entertaining, and ought to be in the 
hands of every intelligent family and individual —young lady and young gentleman. 

13. The January No., 1864, will be issued early. Now is the time to subscribe, and 
the premiums will be immediately sent 



The Eclectic is issued on or before the first of every month, on fine paper, neatly 
stitched, in green covers, with one or more beautiful Steel Portraits. Price, Five Dollars. 
The postage is only three cents a number, prepaid at the office of delivery. The January 
number, postage paid, for 50 cents ; any other for 42 cents — sent in postage-stamps. 

ENRICH TOUR LIBRARY. 

BOUND VOLUMES for 1859, '60, '61, '62, in muslin, various colors, printed for the South, 
but slopped by the war, will be sent by mail or express, expenses paid, to any one who 
remits $4 per year, or $4 for each year, as he may choose — a great bargain. Addres^ 

W. H. BIBWELL, No. 5 Beekman Street, New-Tork 

P. S. The price to Ministers, Students, and Teachers is $4, with the Premiums. 



BARNES & BUBB, SI and 53 JOHN ST^' NEW YORK. 
[To aeoompany Parker & Watson's or any other Series of Headers-] 

9 MSL 



NATIONAL SCHOOL TABLETS. 

embracing 

reahing and conversation a i. exercises, 

object and ihorai. i.essons, color, form, etc. 

These new Tablet»— 10 in a set— are 29 by 28 inches in size, with the matter printed in bold, clear tyjie, 
w> that it may be reaii across any ordinary sized schooUrnom. 

The first Tablet contains words of two fetters, with the Ions sonnd of the rowels, rejecting all others 
till the pupil becomes familiar with the first or natural sound 

The second Tablet contains words of three letters, with the third sonnd of the vowels. 

In thia progressive manner, nearlv three han<ired words are introduced — one n^w one only in a 
sentence, and that word is pilnted in colors, so as to obviate the necessity of arranging the words in 
cnlamns for spt'lling exercises. A class of thirty pupils can bo instructed in reailing, ttpelling, pauses, 
and inflections fh>m these Tablets, with no more labor than would be involved in an exercise with two 
or three pupils without them. 

Tablet No. 9. designed to cultivate the perceptive Ikculties, embraces distance and form clearly 
represented to the eye. 

Tablet No. 10, is a diagram, comprehending the fkcts and philosophy of colors, the art of combining 
them, etc 

It is believed that these charts will prove a most timely and valuable contribution to the meant 
of prlnuu-y instruetinn— one that will be welcomed by many teachers as an efficient auxiliary in the 
^valopment of a more svstematic course of exerciM>s in our primary schools^ 

Prloe, mounted on durable boards, $5 per set of 10 Tablets. 



THE NEW SERIES OF READERS, 

By PARKER & WATSON. 

JiTLT 1st, ISSO, dated the completion of the New Series of BsAnKas and Spelleks, by Parker and Wat- 
SOK. From that date to the present their progress throughout the United Stat4*s has been unprecedented. 
It is seldom that a Series presents uniformity of merit, as we often find inferiority in the lower numbers, 
where the higher may be very well adapte<l to popular wants. In several Series the advance<I nnmlx'rs 
hare proved a total failure, while the primary numbers have answered their end This inequality has 
been obviated in this Series and the publishers confidently submit each and every number as relatively 
superior ; and, independently, they believe they will be found every way adapted to the requirements of 
all classes aud grades of Public Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 

Most of the numbers having been issued during yearH of great financial depression, and the field being 
mainly occupied with other Series enjoying more than twenty years' accumulated circulation, bears evi- 
dence of the most decided merit 

7%^ publhhers icould call the special aUenlUm qf Teachers to the Method of teaching Primary 
Reading^ developed in Vie Primer and First Re^Pier ; to the [dan of imparting a knowledge of I*unc- 
tuation to young children by means of familiar leetume^ rather than arbitrary deJlnitiona.M com- 
prehended in the 2d Number; and to the faithfulness and artistic character t>f the Illustrations. No mere 
picture is introduced— each cut havinsr been designed and executed as an illustrution. 

The publishers do not advertise these books as "20 p^r cent ch^iper"^ than others: for they believe, 
in this age of b«>ok-makin}r, that thuse who are interested in the (K-lcction of g(H>d text'buuks will 
exercise a wiser discrimination than a reeard for such catch-penny expressions would indicate. 

But the actual tettt ofthtee Rtadere in the ScJtool-room han ehoicn the marked economy involved in 
tkeir aeJection ; ff*r. in many sfhoole, cojties of the 5/A, and other numbers toJiich were introduced 
thejlret year of their circulation^ are in use at this time. 

OPINIONS OF TBAOHERa 

Orajjgevillr, Pa., Nov. 16th. 1869. 
Grrrnxwr — It ba^ been more than three years since I introduced the National Series of Headers 
—Pakxrb and Watso.Vb— into the model and normal cla»sos of the school under my charsre. During 
the whole of this time we have also used Sakof.nt's Series, and some of the numbers of vVrrk's and 
VTillaom's Series a part of the time. In order that the teachtrs of the Normal School, as well as my- 
6«>li^ might be able to Judge by their fruits of the respective merits of the several series, I have put 
two classes of similar age and attainments, for three to six months, the one Into the National Third, 
and the other into Barokxt^b Third; or, again, the second into Willson's Third Reader, aud the result 
of our experiment has been, wlthoui an exception^ in favor of the National. I have never used a 
Series of Readers with to much satisfaction, or one which has so well stood the test of a continued clnfiS-triaL 

n. D. WALKER, Pnnc of OrangevUle formal School. 

Astoria, N. T., June 10th, 18«a 
"We introduced Parser and Watson's New Readers into all the departments of our School in April 
last, in place of Willson's, which wore prevlou!»ly in use. 
In the main elements of good rcading-b<K>k!<, we find them every way satisfactory. 
W!M€ they are free from matter not pertaining to their department^ they present ^ystemati^ 



BARNES ft BURR, 51 and 58 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 

SloeuUoHs nftd a ttide and jvdiciouM rangt of matter^ $o slowly graded as to adapt them to ths 
vcanU of all elates of pupiU. J. L. KETCllUM. 

From W. D. WirKCMBAM, Principal of State Model School of Pennnylrania. 
We selocU-d Parkbk and Watson's l*ronounclnir s*iM!»ller, after exanilniop a number of similar woi%s ; 
have used it the last three nionths with entire satlstaction, and consider it adinin^lj adapted to acoom- . 
pllbh the end for which it was designed. 



THE NORIVC^L; 

OK 

METHODS OF TEACHING THE COMMON BRANCHES, 

Orthoepy, Orthography, Grammar^ Geography^ Arithmetic, and Elocution^ 

including the OuHifitit, TechnicalitieH, Explanation*, Demonstrations, 
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HORACE MANN— HIS EARLY EDUCATION. 



HORACE MANN was born in the 
town of Franklin, Mass., May 4^ 
1796. His father, Mr. Thomas Mann, died 
when he was thirteen years of age, leaving 
him little besides the example of an apright 
fife, virtaoQS inculcations, and hereditary 
thirst for knowledge. 

Mr. Mann's early education was in a 
common district-school. It happened that 
he lived in a district which was the small- 
est, had the poorest school-honse, and 
employed the cheapest teachers, in a town 
which was itself both small and poor. 
After his Other's death he remained seven 
years with his mother upon the old home- 
stead. His irrepressible yearning for 
knowledge, however, never forsook him. 
*^ I know not how it was,'' he said to a 
fHend in after-life; *^ its motive never took 
the form of wealth or &me. It was rather 
an instinct which impelled toward knowl- 
edge, as migratory birds are impelled 
northward in spring-time. All my boyish' 
castles in the air had reference to doing 
something for the benefit of mankind : and 
I had a conviction that knowledge was my 
needed instrument." 

A fortunate accident gave opportunity 
and development to this passion. An itin- 
erant schoolmaster, named Samuel Barrett, 
came into his neighborhood and opened a 
school. This man was eccentric and ab- 
normal both in appetites and faculties. He 
would teach a school for six months, tasting 
nothing stronger than tea; and then, for 
another six months, he would wander about 
the country in a state of beastly drunken- 
ness, begging, from house to house, cider, 
or any thing which would intoxicate. He 
would sleep in barns and styes ; then the 
paroxysm would pass, and he would be 



found clothed, and in his right mind, and 
would obtain another school. 

Mr. Barrett's specialty was English 
grammar, Latin, and Greek. In the dead 
languages, as far as he pretended to know 
any thing, he seemed to know every thing. 
All his knowledge was committed to mem- 
ory. In hearing recitations from Virgil, 
Cicero, the Greek Testament, and other 
classical works, then usually studied as a 
preparation for college, he never took a 
book in his hand. Not the sentiments only, 
but the sentences, in the transposed order 
of their words, were as familiar to him as 
his A, B, C, and as soon would he have 
omitted a letter of the alphabet, as an 
article or particle of the lesson. Beyond 
the languages he knew nothing. In arith- 
metic he was a dunce. He never could 
commit tlie multiplication table; he was 
unable to date his letters, and could not 
tell the hour by the clock. 

In this chance school Mr. Mann first saw 
a Latin grammar ; but it was the veni vidi 
viei of Cffisar. He obtained a reluctant 
consent from his guardian to prepare for 
college. In six months he learned his 
grammar, read Corderius, ^sop's Fables, 
the i£neid, with parts of the Georgics and 
Bucolics, Cicero's Select Orations, the four 
Gospels, and part of the Epistles in Greek,, 
part of the GrsBca Migora and Minora, and 
entered the Sophomore class of Brown 
University in September, 1816. 

Illness iX)mpell6d him to leave his class 
for a short period. And again he was 
absent in the winter to keep school, as a 
resource for paying college bills. Yet, 
when his class was graduated in 1819, the 
first part, or "Honor,'' in the commence- 
ment exercises, was awarded to hiui, with 
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the nnanimons approval of Faculty and 
classmates. The theme of his oration — 
** the Progressive Character of the Human 
Race" — foreshadowed the history of his 
life. TVith youthful enthusiasm he por- 
trayed that higher condition of human 
society when education shall develop the 
people into loftier proportions of wisdom 
and virtue ; when philanthropy shall succor 
the wants and relieve the woes of the race, 
and when free institutions shall aholish that 
oppression and war which have hitherto 
deharred liations from ascending realms of 
grandeur and happiness. 

With the aid of Hon. Henry Barnard 
have we thus briefly sketched the history 



of Mr. Mann through his early education. 
Hereafter we shall speak of him as a 
teacher, a lawyer, a law-maker, as the first 
Secretary of the Board of Education of the 
State of Massachusetts, and as President 
of Antioch College. We shall also present 
some interesting paragraphs from his letters 
and educational documents. 

No man has done more to promote pop- 
ular education in this country than Horace 
Mann ; hence we think that no device can 
be more suggestive and appropriate for the 
title-page of an American Educational 
Monthly than the vignette of this great 
man. 



■♦•«■ 



ADYENTURES AND MISFORTUNES OF A SAXON SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 



m. 

MASTER SPURDZER'S grief increased 
daily ; nothing could console him — 
neither the luxury and comfort of his pres- 
ent life, nor the unalterable friendship of 
the elector. He felt sad and isolated amidst 
the crowds of nobles and valets which sur- 
rounded him. Indeed no one sympathized 
with him, no one gave him the name of hus- 
band and father, which he so mucii loved 
to hear. He felt the want of two things 
which can not be replaced — liberty and 
home. Poor Spurdzerl All was luxury, 
no simplicity. Strangers were here, but 
his sons were absent. O liberty I inestima- 
ble treasure, dearer than aught else save 
virtue, what a void thy absence has effected 
in a heart so long devoted to study and the 
endearments of home! Where thou art 
not, no happiness is possible ; duty becomes 
a heavy yoke, pleasure a fatigue. 

Spurdzer was like the drowning man 
who grasps the surrounding water, and yet 
finds no point of support. In the same 
way had the preceptor sought an element 
of happiness — a friend — contcntedness. 

His pupils had neither regard nor grati- 
tude for him. He taught without pleasure, 
and they learned with disgust. 

This position was intolerable, and while 
many envied Spurdzer^s fate, he was de- 



vising some means to escape from his posi 
tion. This was not an easy task, and two 
months, two long months, elapsed without 
offering a favorable opportunity. 

At length came the elector's festival day. 
The report of the morning salute gave the sig- 
nal, and joy was manifested throughout the 
entire city ; flags with inscriptions waved 
from the windows, and garlands of flowers 
adorned the portals. The people in their 
Sunday clothes crowded the streets and 
sung national hymns amid the loud acclama- 
tions pf rejoicement. At the approach ot 
night all the public monuments were illu- 
minated, the royal park was open to the 
multitude, which densely thronged its nu- 
merous walks. At nine o'clock at night 
there was a grand display of fireworks, 
near a pond, and they flamed upward 
through the sky as so many sheaves of fire. 
The court pleasures succeeded those of the 
people, and scarcely had the last skyrocket 
flashed through the darkness, when a ball 
opened at the palace. Sebaltus awaited 
this moment with the impatience of a child 
who longs for the first day of his vacation. 
He feigned a headache to remain in his 
apartment; there he drew from a closet 
the simple dress he wore before entering 
the palace. With what delight he dotVod 
his embroidered coat. It seemed to him as 
if heavy chains had fallen from his arms, 
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and that the dreadM weight oppressing 
him had suddenly been removed. 

"I am myself, at last!" exclaimed he, as 
he walked to and fro ; " I am onoe more 
free, and once more I assume the dignity of 
a man I Enough of this life of etiquette, of 
this perpetual constraint I shall seek those 
whom I love and who love me. Liberty 
forever I No longer shall I endure the trick- 
eries of those two scapegraces of princes, 
who take the greatest pleasure in torment- 
ing and disobeying me. Liberty forever I" 

And the brave fellow was so elated with 
the hope of freedom, that he hardly knew 
what he was doing. 

The palace clock struck ten, and Sebal- 
tus listened with a fluttering heart. 

''This is the moment or never!" mur- 
mured he. Then leaving upon the table a 
letter of excuse, addressed to the elector, 
he put out the lights, stole out, and descend- 
ing a private staircase entered the park, 
whence he easily effected an escape. He 
passed through the city of Dresden, the 
gates of which had been left open for that 
night, and he breathed freely when he 
again inhaled the fresh air of the country. 
His tramp was long, and accomplished 
without a moment's halt The thoughts 
in which Master Sebaltus was absorbed 
were too intense to allow feelings of ex- 
hanstion. 

It is in Buoh circumstances that the body 
is a slave to the mind. 

A cry escaped the scholar's breast when 
he saw the steeple of Lauterbruck rising 
Above the horizon, and tears flowed from 
the eyes of the poor pedagogue. 

"Dear steeple, my life, my souvenirs, 
here I find what I had abandoned I — My 
God, be praised — but give me strength, for 
emotions overwhelm me — my happiness 
was too great at the sight of that steeple." 

Spurdzer leaned against a tree and 
breathed. His fixed gaze penetrated the ex- 
panse to discover other well-known objecte. 

Quarter of an hour after, our pilgrim 
knocked at his own door, extemporizing 
the while the following lyric composition. 

Patemelle maiBon oi^ grandit mon enfunce, 

Payiage eochaDtenr, ami do la science ; 

Voao tons, O chers t^iuoiiia du boDheur d'autre- 

foia, 
£iifin je vons retronve ! eafiu je vous revois ! 



" What then ! is it you, Sobaltus ?" ex- 
claimed Thecla. "No, my eyes deceive 
me — it is not possible." 

** Yes, 'lliecla, it is your poor husband ; 
your husband, for whom honors were a 
burden ; for in return he had to sacrifice 
his liberty. I can say willingly with the 
French song : 

" Ouvre-moi la porto, 
Four Tamour de Dieu." 

Madame Spurdzer had changed succes- 
»vely from all the colors of the palette : 
white, yellow, red, &c. 

While Sebaltus spoke, she could hardly 
contain herself, and her clenched fists be- 
tokened the violence of her indignation. 
At length the housewife gave vent to the 
following words : 

^>Do you dare assign such reasons for 
your return ? What 1 when our sovereign 
has sought you in your school, when he 
has loaded you with favors, this is the 
value you set upon his goodness! One 
would not act so to an equal, and with this 
gross carelessness you treat so generous a 
prince! — I am dreaming I Now lot me 
build hopes upon such a man, who can not 
take better advantage of the chances of 
fortune, and who abandons his post like a 
deserter abandoning his regiment on the 
eve of a battle ! In truth Pin out of breath. 
Oh that you had been abed with the fever, 
when, raving, you formed such fine plans 
of escape!" 

Master Sebaltus was used to these do- 
mestic storms, and he remained, in tlie 
face of this flow of abusive language, 
with heroic impassibility. He took ad- 
vantage, however, of a favorable opportu- 
nity, when ho judged his wife breatliless, 
if not exhausted, to reply : 

''Gently, Thecla, gently. Your zeal 
carries you too far. Since when does tlie 
quail lead the eagle? This coniparisou 
may seem to you ambitious — be it so. 
Nevertheless, a wife should always respect; 
her husband's wUl. Stand upon roa^t»n. 
How can you be awaro of all the griev- 
ances 1 have suflJered in tliat golden prison 
in which I was incarcerated ? Yes, our 
sovereign is the best of men ; but liis sous 
are restless, refractory, imperious boinj,'.-*, 
and totally averse to my nature. We can 
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not recast ourselves ; I was not bom for 
the struggle — and life in palaces is one 
continuous struggle. Assuredly Job al- 
luded to courtiers when he said: ^Vita 
hominU militia esV "* 

While Sebaltus spoke, reflection (this 
great moderator of passion) quelled Thecla^s 
disposition. Submitting herself to the law 
of necessity, Madame Spurdzer bid her 
husband enter, and she served him a fru- 
gal breakfast, which the good man found 
delicious. Repeatedly did he praise the 
excellency of the pork, and the inviting 
taste of the sour-krout. Bis wife stood 
amazed at his wonderful appetite. 

^'^Good God !" said she, " you eat as if 
you had fasted forty days, like our Lord." 

^^ Because I have not eaten since I left; 
I was not at home ; I lacked the true sea- 
soning of food, which is liberty. 1 would 
give all the fine dinners of the prince for 
this dish which courtiers may disdain, but 
which I find the best in the world." 

To all these philosophic reflections, very 
true, but also very disinterested, Madame 
Spurdze^ shook her head; she thought 
that in her husband^s place she certainly 
would have remained at the palace, and 
she little cared how tasted the village 
suur-krout 

^ And our sons, where are they ?^' asked 
Sebaltus. 

" Where, more likely, is your memory. 
Have you forgotten that his highness has 
had the extreme goodness to place them iu 
the College of Leipsic ?" 

"True. Excuse me, Thecla; my trou- 
bles have bewildered me.'' 

"Ah," resumed the housewife, "since 
we speak of them, say, do you not fear 
that they may now be sent back ?" 

" In that case, I shall finish their educa- 
tion myself." 

" But, unhappy man that you are, you 
are not reflectiug what must be the 
elector's auger. Perhaps he has already 
given orders for your arrest." 

" You make me shudder," said the ped- 
agogue, with a Germanic impassibility. 
" Then for the time being 1 shall go visit 
that poetic little spot. 1 shall be back in 
an hour. Open the school-room and an- 



nounce that I am again disposed to reoeiTO 
my former scholars. A little walk to the 
fountain of the Muses will revive me." 

So saying, Sebaltus took bis hat, and pn, 
under his arm, as formerly, his volume ot 
Tacitus, which he had carefully brough 
back from the palace, and he saunteret 
slowly toward the borders of the Elbe 
savoring with delight the breeze, the sun, 
the verdure, and the scenes known and 
cherished. When he reached the little 
green mound, repeating the old saying: 
^Felice$ nimium »ua — n bona norintj^i he 
started and uttered a cry. 

A man was sitting there, and this man 
was Hanz I 

The scholar stood petrified ; the face of 
Medusa, or the approach of a boa-ooD- 
strictor, would not have caused him more 
horror. So much so that his precious vol- 
ume slipped from his hands to the ground. 
Sebaltus grasped the book, as he threw 
himself on his knees : 

"Pardon, pardon, my sovereign," stam 
mered he, with a voice smothered with 
emotion; "can you ever forgive met" 

" I have come expressly for that^" siu^ 
the prince in a tone of exquisite goodness 
" Ton have judged me wrongftilly, my dea. 
Sebaltus, if you suppose I condemn your 
departure. The motives you give in your 
letter would disarm the hardest of hearts. 
Retake that liberty you so much cherish ; 
the atmosphere of courts does not agree 
with your temperament" 

" O Heavens I — You deign — You per- 
mit-" 

" Yes, I permit you to lead your former 
quiet life. But I shall have an eye to your 
interests, and your sons shall continue 
their studies. You must think of tlieir 
welfare, and I take charge of it You shed 
tears — " 

" Of emotion, sire. I am not worthy of 
your favors." 

" Should I not make reparation for the 
levity of the pupils you had in charge— 
Otlio and Frederick are going to France. 
This change will, 1 hope, overcome the 
vivacity and the petulance of their nature. 
Farewell, my friend, read, at leisure, your 
favorite authors ; ramble in peace and 



• Man'a life ia a struggle. 1 Hiippy, if tbey knew their liuppineiis. 
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quietade, and believe that I shall contrib- 
ute, in some degree, to your happiness/^ 

•* O Prinee 1" exclaimed Spardzer, as he 
threw himself again on bis knees; "my 
gralitade will end but with my life, and — " 

He raised his head; the elector was 
'already lar away. When Sebaltus was 
assured of the departure of his highness 
he hurried home and related all to Thecla, 
who no longer worried about her husband's 
escape. 

That same day, Bpurdzer triumphantly 
SBoended his seat, amidst the joyous shouts 
of his pupils, who were impatient to re- 
•ome their studies, and he said : 

M My children, if I have good memory, 



we were at Quintius Ourtiua, where he re- 
lates the battle of Arbela.*' 

''That is itl that is it I" chorused the 
pupils. 

** It is surprising," said one of them, " you 
should remember this lesson so well." 

" Wilhelm," responded Master Sebal- 
tus, " know, that one always remembers the 
things that they mostly cherish. So listen 
to me attentively, my friends : Alexander^ 
ut supra dictum est^ inhibito tuorum eunc^ 
ad Lyeum amnen pervenerat^ uhi inge^i 
multitudo.^^* 1 

* " Alexander, as it has above been mentioned^ 
arrived at the borders of the river Lycub« where 
a great multitade, <&o." 
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PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 



WE need not affirm that a new era is 
dawning upon us. Educators are 
■ beginning to be governed by the principles, 
nmple but philosophical, which intelligent 
mechanics have practiced upon for centu- 
ries — VIE., that the strength and durability 
of the structure depends in a great measure 
jipon. the solidity of its foundation. 

Primabt^ as used in connection with 
instroction, is, being interpreted according 
to the usual acceptation of the term, — in- 
fltmction which stands highest in import- 
ance. In proof of this, it may be stated 
that some competent primaiy teachers are 
receiving from $400 to $700 salary per 
annum in certain parts of the country. 
Teachers of fine talents are laboring in the 
field where their efforts have so long been 
needed. May those who have put their 
hands to the plow never look back! The 
field is broad, and we need many more 
laborers who are worthy of their hire. 

If we fully realize the responsibilities 
resting upon us who assume the holy office 
of dealing with the plastic mind, of mould- 
ing a character for eternity, we shall with 
all diligence, and conscientiously, too, seek 
to become acquainted with the best pos- 
rible means of developing the threefold 
nature. Developing the three/old nature/ 
This to A refiecting mind opens a field so 



broad, that if the heart be not stout and 
brave it will sink almost in despair. 

Those under our charge are to be edu- 
cated, drawn out or developed physically, 
intellectually, and morally. The ability 
properly to educate the physical nature 
implies, of course, some knowledge of the 
human system. Hence we should study 
the laws of health. Every teacher should 
understand and practice these general laws 
as a religious duty. A sickly, nervous 
teacher should have no place in the school- 
room. The influence exerted by such a 
one must prove morally detrimentaL Let 
us take sufficient physical exercise, a proper 
quantity and quality of food, plenty of sun- 
light and fresh air, with a due regard to 
cleanliness and the avoidance of all un- 
healthful practices, to keep strong, calm, 
and cheerful. We have teachers^ who are 
eminently successful in stimulating and 
exercising the intellect, who are sadly 
neglectful of the social and physical wants. 
Many school-rooms designed for primary 
children are so constructed as to render it 
impossible to give our little ones their 
rightful allowance of pure oxygen and 
. heaven^s free sunlight. This gives evidence 
of less intelligence than horticulturists 
manifest in their daily practice. The in- 
tellect may expand perliaps rapidly for a 
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time under a mere intellectual pressure. 
So will the plant sprout and expand won- 
drously in a dark cellar. It will grow 
beautifully tall but painfully deficient in 
strength and natural color. When we con- 
sider that it is equally sinful to inflict an 
injury upon tlie physical as it is upon the 
moral nature, more attention would be paid 
to the observance of the general laws of 
health. We can not refrain from entreating 
our co-laborers in the field to carefully 
guard and tenderly nourish the beautiful 
casket of the soul. Let the free air and 
cheerful sunlight flood your rooms. We 
do not duly estimate the importance of the 
vivifying rays of the sun. Our school- 
rooms, our sleeping apartments, and our 
private parlors are kept too dark. 

Keep the children actively and pleasantly 
employed Activity is the law of child- 
hood. Let the exercises be short, however, 
and varied. " Change is rest" 

There is danger, perhaps, more particu- 
larly with those teachers who are introdu- 
cing new methods of instruction of crowd- 
ing the intellect at the expense of the body 
and heart The methods referred to prove 
exceedingly int/Cresting to the children, and 
it is possible that the mind may be over- 
strained. This need not be the ciise it 
certain principles are adhered to. No les- 
son in the primary department should 
exceed fifteen minutes. Exercises of a 
different character should succeed each 
other, gymnastic movements, marching and 
singing should be introduced as a relief 
after mental exercises. Frequent recesses 
should occur. 

SOCIAL AND MOBAL OULTUKE. 

It is often remarked that the teacher 
exerts a more powerful influence over the 
child than the parent. That such is a fact 
in some instances is certainly true, and may 
be accounted for on natural principles. In 
proportion as a child loves his parent or 
teacher will he be influenced. Children, 
like adults, can not love that which is un- 
lovelv. The itffectional natm-e is not al- 
wavs cultivated in the faniilv circle. Such 
being the case, the teacher has a mighty 
mission to perform . Let him strive to 
render himself altogether lovely, and en- 
deavor to awaken and exercise that part 



of the child's nature the development of 
which must alone render him able to obey 
the divine command, — "Zor^ one another,^' 
Ilow shall we teach Christian virtues if 
not object it ely. Surely our Father, who 
knoweth all our wants and provideth for, 
them, has not permitted us to grope out 
way in darkness. Has he not given us in 
the life of Christ an object for our study 
and imitation ? Shall we not strive to be 
observing students and faithful imitators, 
so that Christian virtues may be reflected 
through us, and produce happy results 
upon those who are induced to follow our 
example ? We must be cheerful, patient, 
consistent Christians, if we would cultivate 
like virtues in those intrusted to our care. 



THE following neat and beautiful reply 
was made by Daniel O'Connell, in re- 
sponse to a toast given in compliment to hia 
wife, who was the object of his long and 
affectionate attachment It was given at a 
political meeting. The English language 
could furnish nothing more touchingly ten- 
der and graceful. 

^* There are some topics of so sacred 
and sweet a nature that they may be com- 
prehended by those who are happy, but 
they cannot possibly be described by any 
human being. All I shall do is, to thank 
you in the name of her who was the disin- 
terested choice of my youth; who was 
the ever-cheerftd companion of my manly 
years ; and who is the sweetest solace <^ 
that * sear and yellow leaf' age at which I 
have arrived. In her name I thank you ; 
and this you may readily believe. For ex- 
perience, I think, will show to us all, that 
man can not battle and struggle with malig- 
nant enemies unless his nest at home is 
warm and comfortable — unless the honey 
of human life is commended by a hand thai 
he loves." 



SWEET was the song that Youth sang onoe 
And passing sweet was the response ; 
But there are accents sweeter far. 
When Love leaps down our evening star. 
Holds back the blighting wings of Time, 
Melts vri th his breath the crusty rime. 
And looks into our eyes, and says, 
" Come, let us talk of former days,** 
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GYMNASTIC APPARATUS. 



SL HIDIAH OLUBS. 

INDIAN CLUBS, or Setplert, ea thej 
are sometimes called, are deserredly 
held in the highest esteem bj all gjmnaBte, 
tSoiAmg, as thcj do, one of the verj beet 
Mid most extended series of eiorciaea for 
developing the muscular power of the 
whole body. Nothing coa be better cal- 
cnlated to invigorate the reBpiratory sys- 
tem, expand the chest, call into action tlie 
muscles of locomotion and tlie principal 
Btructores ^oronnd the joints, and enlarge 
and strengthen the ransalea of the forearm, ' 
the upper arm, and the shonlder, as well 
as the abdominal and spinal mnseleB. 

White the? secnre to a greater extent 
than any other apparatus the requisite 
simoltaneona activity of the mental and 
the physical powers, in their beginnings 
they are accessible to the meanest capa- 
city ; trioce there are scarcely any who, at 
the first trial, can not execute a onmber of 
the elementary movements. 

Commencing with, light implements and 
ninple exercises, the stadeot, by thought- 
tal and perHistent efforts, will soon learn 
to handle heavy clnbs in alternate, recipro- 
cating, and doable movements, tracing in 
the air the most varied and beautifnl de- 
vices, in coinplex curves that seem at first 
aJinost inexplicable. 

These clnbs act like an Incantation. 
Tou can not touch tbem, you can not lift 
them tor the simplest exercise, without 
cansing strength to flow into every mem- 
ber of your body as naturally and irresisti' 
biy aa water into the conduit, when yon 
torn it on to irrigate and enrich the soiL 
New systems of muscles seem to shoot ont 
from yonr shoulder-blades, enabling you 
to do, almost without effort, what you 
oould not dream of doing before. Move- 
ments that aeetned awkward and hope- 
lessly difficult at first, soon become easy, 
gr&cefhl, and exhilarating. 

There are numeroni anil oppropriate 
exercises both for lopg clubs and short 
(mes. Four sizes of long clubs, and the 
oama number of short tmes, afibrd a suffi- 



cient variety for persona of aQ ogee. Tha 
shape of all the dubs is that of Fig. XL* 



TH.11 

Loxo Cltttis are pleasanter to bandle, 
and more effective, in eseouting a number 
of movements, than short ones. Tbey are 
speciflily adapted to eiereise in gymnasi- 
ums, calisthenio halls, large rooms, and 
the open air, where there 'm an abundance 
of space. 

Sftoht Clcbs are more convenient, and 
will be found more pcnerallr useful thon 
long ones, especially in schools and fami- 
lies. All of the long-club exercises may 
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eoailj tw execat«d vith short clubs, wbile of streogtb, dobs Bbonld be tiud« of Irao- 



manj of the ehart-cliib exercises vUl be 
fbnnd qnite difficult at first, if executed 
with long cinbs. 

The tUtired weight thmtd not he teeured 
ij/ wtrying the nao, Ivt Ike material. For 
ordiiuuT' pnrposes, meple, beech, birch, or 
an; bard wood of about the same densit;, 
k prelierable. For strong men, or as testa 



wood, locust, the heaviest mahogany, or 
lignnm-vita. Very' good light clubs, for 
women and jrooth, are made of whitewood, 
ash, or Mexican mahogany. 

The lengtK of the club is determined by 
the length of the arm. The long elab 
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an in Fig. 18. The ahort club in the same 
position Bbould extend n^arlj two inches 
above the elbow. 

Indian clabs afford more than a hundred 

varieties of exercise that are equally well 

ad^ted to males and females, iDdividuals 

when held npon Hie arm extended faori- and claseea. No other spparatna is eqoalljr 

notaO^, should reach to the point of the satisfactorj for private nae. figs. 14 to 20 

■hoolder where the ana and shoulder Join, giro some idea of the Tarions positiDns. 
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IT, BENQS, justly classed with the moat dedr&ble and 

E.soa nude of iron, and emptojed for ^*l«'ble gymnastio apparatus. 
moTementa that are axecuted bj the ci 
bined efibrtu of ttudcnta arranged in 
have been used in onr gymnasiums for 
many yean. Althonghthey are worthlewin 




the hands of one person, and oonseqnenilj 
inferior to wands, Indian clnbs, and domb- 
boils, yet they afford opportunities for so 
many graceful positions and efiectivo move- 
ments in eombituttwn^ for persons of all 
ages and d^reea of strength, that they are 



The best and most popolar rings fi>r 

exercises in schools and families, for parlw 
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games and tahUaux-vivanta^ are made of 
wood. Any common hard wood will an- 
swer, though cherry, birch, and mahogany 
are preferable. 

The ring is tnrned from two pieces of 
board, one-half of an inch thick, glaed to- 
gether, with their grain running in con- 
trary directions. It should be varnished 
with shellac, at least three coats, and highly 
polished. Thus made, it is beautiful and 
strong. Fig. 21 is a good illustration of a 
mahogany ring. v , 

Two sizes afford a sufficient variety. 
The body of the ring, for men and women, 
is $even-eighths of an inch thick, and its 



inner diameter y<n/r and one-fourth inches. 
The ring for boys and girls has an inner 
diameter of /our inches, with a body three- 
fourths of an inch thick. 

All ring exercises are performed by the 
combined efforts of the students arranged 
in pairs, as in Figs. 22 and 23. They 
should be sedulously practiced ; for, while 
they bring into play every joint and muscle 
of the body, they are peculiarly effective 
in increasing the volume and power of the 
extensors of the shoulder, arm, and fore- 
arm — muscles that are usually weak in 
most persons, and they also give rapid 
development to the chest. 



THE TALKATIVE AND THE TACITURN 



TAT.KATIVE men seldom read. This 
is among the few truths which ap- 
pear the more strange the more we reflect 
upon them : for what is reading but silent 
conversation ? People make extremely free 
use of their other senses ; and I know not 
what difficulty they could find or appre- 
hend in making use of their eyes, particu- 
larly in the gratification of a propensity 
which they indulge so profusely by the 
tongue. The fatigue, you would think, is 
less; the one organ requiring much motion, 
the other little. Added to which, they 
may leave their opponent when they please, 
and never are subject to captiousness or 
personality. 

In open contention with an argumenta- 
tive adversary, the worst brand a victor 
imposes is a bluA. The talkative man 
blows the fire himself for the reception of 
it ; and we can not deny that it may like- 
wise bo suffered by a reader, if his con- 
science lies open to reproach : yet even in 
thi* case, the stigma is illegible on his brow ; 
no one triumphs in his defeat, or even 
freshens his wound, as may sometimes 
happen, by the warmth of sympathy. 

All men, you and I among the rest, are 
more desirous of conversing with a great 
philosopher, or other celebrated man, than 
of reading his works. There are several 



reasons for this; some of which it would 
be well if we could deny or palliate. In 
justice to ourselves and him, we ought to 
prefer his writings to his speech ; for even 
the wisest say many things inconsiderately ; 
and there probably never was one of them 
in the world who ever uttered extempora- 
neously three sentences in succession, such 
as, if he thought soundly and maturely 
upon them afterward, he would not in sonio 
sort modify and correct. 

Effrontery and hardness of heart are the 
characteristics of all great speakers ; or if 
one is exempt from them, it is because 
eloquence in him is secondary to philosophy, 
and philosophy to generosity of spirit. 

On the same principle as impudence is 
the quality of great speakers and dispu- 
tants, modesty is that of the taciturn — 
especially of great readers and composers. 
Not only are they abstracted by their 
studies from the facilities of ordinary con- 
versation, but they discover, from time to 
time, things of which they were ignorant 
before, and on which they had not even 
the ability of doubting. We, my readers, 
may consider them not only as gales that 
refresh us while they propel us forward, 
but as a more compendious engine whereby 
we are brought securely into harbor, and 
deeply laden with imperishable wealth. 
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AN ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 



NO subject requires the aid of apparatus 
to illustrate its problems so much as 
astronomy. It is a science which has been 
built up by the combined agency of ob- 
servations on natural phenomena, and of 
mathematical investigations founded upon 
them. Neither branch of the subject is 
complete in itself. To make observations 
upon the heavenly bodies, even with the 
most perfect instruments, without brin^^ng 
into use the agency of mathematics to de- 
velop them, is at best only a scientific 
amusement To study only the laws of 
astronomy, without going back in our dis- 
cussions to the fundamental observations, 
and verifying the methods by which they 
were made, is, to, say the least, to reason 
without making sure of our premises. 

To teach astronomy intelligibly and suc- 
cessfully, both its two great departments 
must be taken into account. As in land 
purveying, no instruction in the theory is 
valuable without the use of surveying in- 
struments, and as in navigation, the prin- 
ciples of the science must be inculcated by 
the aid of actual observations, so in astron- 
omy, no thorough comprehension of its 
principles, and no ability to expand and 
apply them, can be attained without a 
reasonably complete knowledge of the 
matter and methods of astronomical obser- 
vation. 

For these reasons it is to be feared that 
most of the instruction in practical astron- 
omy in our institutions of learning is very 
defective. A knowledge of the facts of 
astronomy can of course be communicated, 
but the manner in which the science is 
built, the methods by which our knowledge 
of these facts has been obtained, the mu- 
tual dependence of theory and observations, 
these can not be made plain without intro- 
ducing the student into the mysteries of 
an observatory. We venture to say that 
not one student in a hundred, even of our 
colleges, comes out with any definite ideas 
of the vast system of facts and computa- 
tions which have rendered astronomy the 
most perfect of all sciences. 

To remedy these defects, many institu- 
tions of learning have provided themselves 



with extensive observatories. They have 
purchased large and valuable telescopes, 
which have been mounted in the most ap- 
proved* methods; and they have added to 
these all the essential appliances of first- 
class observatories. Praiseworthy as are 
these efiforts to extend this science in this 
country, they still fail entirely in giving the 
kind of aid that is wanted to students in 
the subject The very costliness and ex- 
cellence of these instruments unfit them 
for the uses of class instruction* Their 
delicate a^ustments would be utterly 
ruined by subjecting them to the handling 
necessary to explain their principles to a 
class of students. If they are to be used 
for purposes of instruction, they become 
utterly unreliable and valueless for the 
refined and delicate observations of the 
scientific observations of the scientific as- 
tronomer. No astronomer who desired his 
observations to take rank in the scientific 
world, would for one moment think of 
permitting his exquisite instruments, with 
all their complicated mechanisms, to be 
turned *^to such base uses." As soon 
would the surgeon permit the instruments 
with which he can find his way along those 
subtle boundaries which skirt the vital 
organs of the human frame, and with their 
exquisite edges can nimbly divide health 
from, disease, and life from death, to be 
degraded by being used to carve a turkey 
for his Christmas dinner. 

Besides, it would be found that the 
details of those ingenious mechanical con- 
trivances, which give such power and 
accuracy to these instruments in the hands 
of the skillful observer, would serve to 
confuse and repel the first efiforts of the 
students to master their principles. Com- 
paratively simple and inexpensive apparatus 
is greatly to be preferred. The instruments 
themselves may be as perfect as possible 
of their kind. The glasses may be good, 
their arrangement convenient; but great 
power is not at all necessary, and much of 
the complex apparatus connected with the 
mounting may be safely dis|>ensed with. 
The most that can be attuned in the lim- 
ited time usually devoted to astronomy. 
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will be to make clear the great principles 
involved in astronomical observation. The 
minute details of the science, the insight 
into the improvements which have been 
introduced into the manufacture of the 
best apparatus, and the almost miraculous 
aeouracj which has been attained, must be 
left to the professional student in astron- 
omv. But the great principles of these 
astronomical Lustruments, and the philos- 
ophy of the problems of time, latitude, 
and longitude— these can be taught, and 
they can only be well taught by the use 
of instruments adapted to the purpose, 
neither too good to be handled and exam- 
ined, nor too in^ignificant to give a clear 
idea of the working of those which are 
more perfect. 



The trustees of Rutgers College are en- 
deavoring to sdpply precisely this want in 
their institution. An equatorial telescope 
has alread^r been presented to the collega 
by a liberal and public-spirited citizen. The 
additional instruments required or^ : 

1. A meridian circle^ serving the pur- 
poses both of a transit and meridian circle, 
and costing, perhaps, $500. 

2. An cutronomical eloek^ costing $800. 
8. Star catalogues, recording apparatus, 

etc., $160. 

4. Building, piers, etc., for mounting, 
$1,200. 

We have no doubt that these needs will 
be speedily supplied, and that this college 
will then possess facilities for teaching 
astronomy equal to any in the country. 



EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 



THE report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools for the State of 
Kew York has been presented to the Legis- 
lature. The subjoined abstract will afford 
a clear idea of its scope and character. 

The number of school districts in the 
State reported in 1868 was . . 11,734 
In 1862 the number was . . . 11,763 

There are 11,758 school-houses, of which 
216 are of logs, 9,969 framed, 996 brick, 
and 673 of stone. 

The reports do not show the number of 
school-houses built during the year to re- 
place others of the same material, but only 
the amount actually expended for sites, and 
for building, purchasing, hiring, repairing, 
and insuring school-houses, and for fences, 
dec, which was in cities, $242,647.53 ; rural 
districts, $186,961.40; total, $429,508.93. 

During the last ten years, there have been 
expended for this purpose $6,322,998.68, 
and a very large part of this expenditure 
has been incurred for the erection of better 
school- buildings, furnished with more ap- 
propriate accommodations. 

The legislature of 1863 made an appro- 
priation of $500, to be expended in pre- 
paring designs, specifications, and working- 
drawings, for the school-houses and their 
accessories, under the direction of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 



The work was intrusted, under his direc- 
tion, to a competent architect, and will be 
soon published. It will coiitain a number 
of separate plans, with fuU specifications 
for building of brick or wood, and with 
due regard to 'health, comfort, and econ- 
omy. 

There was expended for libraries in 1863, 
$29,465.65, of which sum $23,099.95 was 
expended in the rural districts. The num- 
ber of volumes in all the district-school 
libraries in the $tate is repoi*ted as 1, 172,404. 
There is apparently a falling off from the 
number of Ihe year before. The statistics 
in this regard are, however, far from being 
reliable, because, as is well understood, 
trustees make their reports without even 
counting the books. The average amount 
of library money apportioned annually to 
the rural districts is only $3 05 to each, 
and the amount expended, $2.77 — a sum 
too small to keep up the waste, to say 
nothing of adding new books, llie libra- 
ries are of less value than formerly, for 
reasons fully stated in the annual report of 
1863, and the Superintendent suggests that 
the people of the districts be allowed to 
elect whether to expend tlie library money 
for books, or apparatus, or for teachers' 
wages. Also, that they have the power 
of taxing themselves at least ten dollars 
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annuallj to replenish the libraries. Ho 
snggests that this would create greater 
solicitude as to the use, care, and preserva- 
tion of the books, and that the authority 
wouM be exercised hy districts in which 
tlie libraries ai'e appreciated. 

There was exi)ended for school apparatus 
in the cities, $124,580.03; in the rural 
districts, $8,626.17; total, $138,206.20 
(showing a gratifying increase over the 
expenditure of the previous year of more 
than $38,(»00). Of the amount expended 
for libraries and apparatus ($162,671.85), 
tlie sum of $55,000 was from the income 
of the C. S. Deposit Fund. 

The number of persons in the State be- 
^tween the ages of four and twenty-one 
years is 1,857,047 (a reported increase over 
the preceding year of 84,224). Of this 
number, 458,798 are in cities, and 903,249 
in the rural districts. 

Of the whole number of children of 
school ages, 886,816 are reported as ha^g 
been at some time during the year in school. 
In 1862, there were 892,550, showing a 
decrease in attendance of 6,745. This is 
accounted for by the increased demand for 
the services of the youth between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one vears. Of those 
who are not themselves connected with the 
anny, many are withheld from the schools 
on account of the want of necessary labor- 
ers. The decrease in the attendance at the 
academies may be attributed to the same 
cause. 

There are 771 free schools and 1,668 
private schools. The attendance upon the 
latter was 51,023. Two cities do not report 
private schools. Allowing for these, the 
attendance is not far from 60.000. 

Jn the colleges there were 2,688 students, 
and in the academics and academical de- 
partments of Union schools, 85,192 — ma- 
king the aggregate attendance upon all the 
chools in the State, 984,695. A little more 
lian 90 per cent, were in private schools, 
\ per cent, in academies, and 3-10 per 
''ent. in the colleges. When so large a 
proportion of the people look to tlie com- 
mon school for tlie education of their chil- 
dren, tlie character and support of these 
schools are of paramount concern. 

Makii.g due allowance for the large num- 
ber of children between four and six vears 



of age, who do not (and ought not) attend 
school, and for those between sixteen and 
twenty-one, as above stated, and the num- 
ber of children of ** school age" reported 
as not attending any school (372,302) cre- 
ates less astonishment. 

Of the seventeen school years as fixed by 
law, there are therefore, six which are not^ 
practically, school-going years. 

Of the 886,815 registered in the common 
schools, only 72,104 attended over 10 
months; 65,161 eight months and less than 
ten; 115,450 six months and less than 
eight; 176,221 four months and less than 
six; 240,328 two months and less than 
four; and 217,551 less than two months. 

A majority of the children, therefore, 
attend but a very short period each year ; 
and a brief calculation will exhibit the 
virtual loss incurred by this enormous fail- 
ure in the duty of school attendance. The 
aggregate loss of school instruction, for 
those children who attended less than six 
months during the year 1863 amounts to 
1,876,185 months, equal to 812,697 school 
years of six months each, in one othcial 
school year. If it be assumed that the 
634.100 children, whose attendance ex- 
hibits this deficiency, could have been 
taught the whole six months by the corps 
of teachers actually engaged, then, allow- 
ing fifty pupils to each teacher, we have a 
loss equal to the service of more than 5,000 
teachers. The loss, therefore, in tlie re- 
muneration paid to the 15,703 teachers em- 
ployed, will exceed one million of dollars 
annuallv! and a far more serious and in- 
jurious loss is inflicted upon the future of 
our country. The loss of 312,697 school 
years is equivalent to the schooling of 
812,697 children for one school year of six 
months. It may be shown that in a single 
decade, as to these now neglected children, 
taking one hundred dollars as the minimum 
value of a lifetime of an educated over that 
of an uneducated person, and we gain in 
ten years the sum of $62,53^',50o ; and if 
this be added to the amount above esti- 
mated at $10,000,000, it makes §7 2, o.:) 9, 500, 
or an annual relative, none tlie less real be- 
cause relative loss, of )^7,253,1»50. Large 
as the figures appear, they do not show tlie 
wrhole loss. Time (and time is money), the 
harvest time of youth is lost, and oftentimes 
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replaced by mischief and damage. Hnman 
happiness — ^oll the beneficial resoHs which 
most surely How from the acquisition of a 
knowledge of our political duties as citizens 
of a free State, from a proper appreciation 
of the principles of social ethics, and from 
a conscientious understanding of the obli- 
gation of obedience to the wholesome 
restrictions of law, both human and divine 
— all are jeopardized or lost, or worse than 
lost. 

Few* parents are aware of the serious 
injury wrought by a day's absence once or 
twice a week in the child and in school. 
In the mind of the child despondency takes 
the place of cheerfulness and courage, in- 
difference supersedes animated interest^ 
and the apathy of ignorance supplants all 
fruitful desire for intelligence, or for an 
honorable and useful career in life. In the 
school the classes are deranged and demor- 
alized, and extra care and labor are imi>osed 
upon the teacher in the government and in- 
struction of the pupils. In whatever light 
presented, the non-attendance and irregu- 
larity of the attendance upon the schools, 
must command the serious attention of the 
Legislature. 

It is suggested, that in the rural districts, 
greater regularity of attendance might be 
secured, if a part of the public money 
were apportioned on the basis of attend- 
ance. This would make it the pecuniary 
interest of every taxpayer to encourage a 
regular and general attendance at school. 
This mode of apportionment has been 
adopted in sister States with happy results. 

The average time school was taught dur- 
ing the year, not including the cities, was 
seven months and eleven days — from year 
to year quite uniform. 

The number of teachers ^ employed in 
1862 was 26,500—7,585 males and 18,915 
females. In 1863 there were 26,218—6,394 
males, 19,819 females. This includes all 
who were employed for any term, however 
short 

The number of teachers reported as 
having been employed at the same time for 
six months or more (indicating more nearly 
the number required to supply the schools), 
in 1862, was 15,685 ; in 1863, was 15,708. 

For the payment of teachers' wages, there 
were expended, in the cities, $1,294,871.65 ; 



in the rural districts, $1,431,015.02: total, 
$2,725,886.67. This amouut is upward of 
$50,000 less than that expended in 1862, 
and the decrease mav be accounted for in 
part by the diminution in the number Oi 
male teachers, and in part by a more rigid 
economy practiced in the rural districts, in- 
duced by the pressure of the times. 

There were raised by local taxation for 
school purposes : 

In CItiea. Bnnl Districts Tut&!. 

In 1863.... $1,595,728.80 $508,181.28 $3,095,910.08 
In 1868.... 1,560,456.40 607,601.84 2,068.057.74 

To the amount raised by taxes in the 
rural districts, it is necessary, in any com- 
parison with the cities, to add that raised 
by rate-bill, which was $863,741.05. This 
will make the sum raise*d outside of the 
cities during the past year $886,922.33. 

The amount of school money for tlie 
fiscal years 1863-4 is as follows : 

From the Common School Fund. . . $155,000.00 
From United States Deposit Fund. . . 165,000.00 
From the State School Tax 1,090,h41.11 

ToUl $1,410,841.11 

This is apportioned as follows : 

For Salaries of School Commoners.. $56,000.00 

For District Quotas 428, 1 68.22 

For Pupil Quotas 87 1 ,560.74 

For Librarie.s 65,000.00 

For Contingent AppotMonment. . . 112.15 

Total $1,410,841.11 

The jwtual expenditure for the mainte- 
nance of the schools for the years 1862-3, 
was: 

In the Cities $2,030,593.91 

In Euro! Districts 1 ,«2j*,560.30 

Total $3,850,159.21 

The New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb is effect- 
ively fulfilling the purpose of its establish- 
ment. There are among its pupils 257 
beneficiaries of this State; 31 cuniitry i)u- 
pils, under the act of 1863; 33 snj)i)ortod 
by their friends, and 11 by the State ot 
New Jersey; in all 332. Forty-six ^>tato 
pupils have been appointed during the 
year, and 43 reappointed. The " high class'' 
has been a success, the pupils having very 
generally acquitted themselves with credit. 
The health of the inmates Is good ; no death 
has occurred during the year. 
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In the Institntion for the Blind there are 
145 pupils — 71 moles, 74 females. There 
are 186 State pnpils, and nine from New 
Jersey. Dnriog the year, 30 have left by 
graduation or otherwise, and 17 have been 
received. The pupils are instructed in 
common and higher English, music, and 
various handicrafts, under the direction of 
20 teachers. Most salutary reforms have 
been inaugurated. 

In the New York Asylum for Idiots there 
are 140 pupils, embracing every grade of 
mental and physical imbecility. With very 
few exceptions, the pupils give evidence 
of steady improvement. The institution 
is doing a noble work in elevating to use- 
fulness and happiness this class of unfor- 
tunates. The State appropriation was 
$18,000 — ^a per capita of less than (150 a 
year for each pupiL 



The provisions for the education of In- 
dian children and youth have, during the 
past year, been faithfully and efficiently 
carried out. New school-houses have been 
erected on several of the reservations ; the 
attendance upon the schools has been more 
regular, and the improvement in the tem- 
per and spirit of the people is marked. 
There are yet, however, disabilities that' 
stand in the way of their advancement in 
intelligence and the arts of civilized life, 
which justly claim the attention of the 
Legislature. There was paid for the sup- 
port of the Indian schools during the last 
fiscal year $4,745.20. The current expenses 
for the year were, however, somewhat 
larger. — The Thomas Orphan Asylum con- 
tinues to do its invaluable work, in the 
care and education of destitute Indian 
children and youth. 



THE CELESTIAL ARMY. 



I STOOD by the open casement, 
And looked upon the night, 
And saw the westward-going stars 
Pass slowly oat of sight. 

Slowly the bright procession 
Went down the gleaming arch. 

And mj son! discerned the music 
Of the long, triumphal march ; 

Till the great celestial armj. 
Stretching far beyond the poles, 

Became the eternal symbol 
Of the mighty march of souls. 

Onward, forever onward, 

Red Mars led down his clan; 
And the Moon, like a mail6d maiden, 

Was riding in the van. 

And some were bright in beautj, 
And some were faint and small, 

But these might be, in their great heights, 
The noblest of them all. 
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Downward, forever downward, 

Behind earth's dnskj shore. 
They passed into the unknown night ; 

They passed — and were no more. 

No more T Oh I say not so I 

And downward is not jast. 
For the sight is weak, and the sense is dlm^ 

That looks through heated dust. 

The stars, and the mailed moon, 

Though they seem to fall and die, 
Still sweep, with their embattled lines, 

An endless reach of sky. 

And though the hiSs of Death 

May hide the bright array. 
The marshaled brotherhood of souls 

Still keeps its onward way. 

Upward, forever upward, 

I see their march sublime. 
And hear the glorious music 

Of the conquerors of Time. 

And long let me remember, 

That the palest fainting one,x 
May to diviner vision be 

A bright and blazing sun. 

T. Buchanan Bead. 



^^ 



CONSTANCY. 

I NEVER knew but one who died for love, 
Among the maidens glorified in heaven 
For this most pure, most patient martyrdom. 
And most courageous. If courageous he, 
Who grasped and held the Persian prow untO, 
Wielded by desperate fear, the cimeter 
Gleamed on the sea, and it ran red below, 
From the hand severed and the arm that still 
Threatened, till brave men drew aside the brave ; 
If this be courage (and was man's e'er more?) 
Sublimer, holier, doth God's breath inspire 
Into the tenderer breast and frailer form. 
Erect when Fortune and when Fate oppose, 
Erect when Hope, its only help, is gone, 
Nor yielding till Death's friendlier voice says, Yield. 
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Special Education. — Agriculture and 
^ THE Industrial Arts. 

IN July, 1802, Congress passed an act of 
the gravest import to the people of 
the United States. Under its provirions 
lands were offered to the several States in 
the ratio of thirty thousand acres for each 
representative and senator to which tiiie 
States were entitled under the apportion- 
ment of 1860, for the purpose of providing 
institutions whose *•*' leading object should 
be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, in such manner as the legis- 
latures of the States may respectively pre- 
scribe, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classei 
in the several pursuits and professions of 
life." 

Any State having no public lands within 
its limits subject to settlement, or having 
an amount insufficient to satisfy its quota, 
is entitled to receive its distributive share 
in land scrip at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre. The States desiring to par- 
ticipate in this generous grant must signify 
their acceptance of it on the conditions im- 
posed, by legislative enactment within two 
years from the passage of the act of Con- 
gress, appraved July 2d, in the year afore- 
said. 

We are informed by the Hon. Isaac 
Newton, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
that the following States have accepted the 
grant, and have received the scrip repre- 
lenting their distributive shares respective- 
ly : Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Kentucky. The States that 



have also accepted and are entitled to se- 
lect within their own limits the quantity 
of land allowed by the act referred to. are, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Kansas. 

The number of aores to which the State 
of New York is entitled under this grant 
is 1,050,000, Pennsylvania 710,000 ; and the 
total amount required to satisfy the claims 
of the States which have accepted as above 
is 4,620,000 acres, which, at the govern- 
ment valuation of $1.25 per acre, will rep- 
resent a capital of $6,650,000, the income 
of which is to be devoted, without diminu- 
tion, to the special education of the indus- 
trial classes in the ^sciences related to 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts." 

lliis act, in effect, inaugurates a great 
scheme of national polytechnic education. 
For, although the institutions to be estab- 
lished in accordance with its provisions are 
called Agricultural Colleges, yet it is mani- 
fest, from a perusal of the several sections 
of the act, that the instruction to be im- 
parted is by no means limited to that spe- 
cial branch. Hie applications of science 
to the various arts and military tactics are 
required to be taught, " without excluding 
classical and other scientific studies.' ' 

The disposition which shall be made of 
this magnificent endowment by the several 
States accepting it, is a question of the 
greatest importance, and there is danger 
that the designs of the national Congress 
will be defeated in many cases by a misdi- 
rection of the means to be derived from 
the grant. We doubt whether the designs 
of the act will be best subserved by a con- 
nection of these agricultural institutions 
with our colleges as they now exist. The 
act of Congress manifestly points to the or- 
ganization of schools for the promotion of 
the mechanic arts, and not for agriculture 
alone. The objects of our literary colleges 
seem scarcely to be in harmony with those 
proposed by the scheme before ns. Instruc- 
tion in agriculture, and in the applications 
of science to the arts is a specialty. The 
aims of the American college, as it now 
exists, are general. The purposes of the 
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two are, therefbre, ineongrnons. An or- 
gwiizBtion wliich would befit the one 
would not be adapted to the other. 

Bot there is one feature of the Congres- 
sional act which is very significant, and 
which we hope will not be ignored by those 
who have the direction of these matters. 
That featnre is most distinctly and emphat- 
ically expressed in the words, " to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the 
induBtrial classes in the several pnrsnits 
a&d professions of Ufe." Whatever method 
win best snhserve this prime object of 
meetaibg the wants of the ** industrial classes" 
is the best If the toiling millions, the 
bone and sinew of the republic, are expect- 
ed in the future to matriculate at the col- 
leges, and if they cannot be gathered into 
institnlions more congenial to their needs 
and tastes, then we say let the glittering 
prize go to those venerable institutions of 
learning, and let us make a virtue of neces- 
sity. 

But it seems scarcely possible that the 
order of things is to be reversed in this 
particular. The masses of the people, the 
industrial classes, will continue as hereto- 
fore to receive their only education in the 
common schools. Nineteen-twentieths of 
the people of this country are thus educa- 
ted, and unless the coveted instruction pro- 
vided for by this grant can be diverted in 
part, at least, into this channel, it will fail 
to accomplish its legitimate purpose as ex- 
pressed in the act We need not so much 
a highly educated few, who will never 
mingle in the daily toil of the workshop or 
the farm, but rather the intelligent, think- 
ing many, with minds stored with the ele- 
ments of that knowledge which is to ^^ fit 
them for the various pursuits and profes- 
sions of life." These suggestions are 
offered in the kindest spirit, and with the 
sincere desire that a movement so impor- 
tant in its aims should not be diverted into 
a wrong channel. The questions involved 
demand, and we trust they will receive, 
the most carefbl and dispassionate consid- 
eration. 



The Deabth of Qualified Teachers. 

SOME of the causes of the deficiency in 
the supply of competent teachers have 
heretofore been alluded to. Among them 
we have specified, first, the stinted and 
inadequate compensation paid to tiiis class 
of public servants ; and, secondly, the grad- 
ual elevation of the standard of qualifica- 
tion among them, with the consequent re- 
tirement from the service of many hereto- 
fore regarded as being fitted for its duties. 

In specifying still further the causes 
which have contributed to this state of 
things, we must not omit to say, that a 
want of the agencies adequate to the special 
training of teachers is one of the most po- 
tent of all. Teaching is one of the most 
difiScult of arts. It is a profession, in fact 
as well as in name. Its true practice is 
based upon the profoundest principles of 
human nature, and upon the ripest fruits 
of human experience. These principles 
must be mastered as a condition precedent 
to all really successful performance of the 
teacher^s work. The skill which study 
and experience alone can give must be ac- 
quired, or, at least, provided for, by pre- 
vious preparation. To this end Normal 
Schools or Teachers* Seminaries are indis- 
pensable. 

These institutions are quite new in our 
country, and their number is extremely 
limited. Compared with the army of 
teachers required to carry forward the 
stupendous work of public instruction, they 
are but as " a drop in the bucket." Only 
eleven States have established them, and 
of these only three — Maine, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey — ^have more than one. 
The number of teachers employed in the 
common schools of New York is not far 
from 25,000. The number in attendance 
at its single State Normal School does not 
exceed 250 persons. This gives a ratio of 
1 normal student to 100 teachers in the 
common schools. Pennsylvania employs 
in the course of the year probably not less 
than 20,000 teachers, and has but one Nor- 
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mal School which is recognized by the 
State ; so that she wonld present abont the 
same ratio of Normal students to actual 
teachers. In" New Jersey the ratio of 
^' Normals" to the common-school teachers 
is about one to twenty. 

If Teachers' seminaries possess the po- 
tency which is claimed for them, and on 
this point there is no longer any room for 
doubt, it will appear evident that their ab- 
sence in so many States, and their limited 
number in others, will go far toward ac- 
counting for the deficiency in the supply 
of competent instructors required for the 
schools of the country ; for it is xmdeniable 
that these Normal Schools, as small as 
their number may be, have been the prin- 
cipal means by which the standard of qual- 
ification has been raised. 

And again. If the foregoing exhibition 
of causes be just, it will at once suggest the 
needed remedies, and prepare the way for 
a consideration of the means whereby a 
pressing public want may be supplied. 

Every public economist knows that 
money will command talent He knows 
that by the same law the highest prices 
will secure the service of the highest at- 
tainments. Nothing is more certain either, 
than that men ought to be compensated ac- 
cording to the value of the services ren- 
dered. In this view, a faithful, successful 
teacher is " a pearl of great price," and 
ought to be so regarded by the community. 
He will be so regarded when society rises 
to a true appreciation of those influences 
which most redound to its prosperity and 
happiness. The day is coming when the 
true teacher will be second to no other 
functionary in the estimation of the 
thoughtful, the just, and the good every- 
where. Let the public, let school-ofiicers, 
let all who have in their keeping the train- 
ing and e»lucation of children, bear in mind 
that henceforth they are not to estimate 
the value of a good teacher by the price 
paid, unless it be a high one. Let them re- 
member that so long as they ease their con- 
sciences by employing incompetence at 
9t8rvation prices to keep school, just so long 



must they make up th^ minds to see 
their children, with dwarfed and distorted 
souls, coming upon the theater of life but 
to blight their expectations and to bring sor« 
row and an^ish to their hearts. An evil 
tree can not bring forth good fruit, nor can 
a good tree produce ccnrupt fruit Let the 
people give palpable evidence that they 
value the character and happiness of their 
children above the paltry promptings of a 
love of lucre ; and let them pay their teach- 
ers upon a scale somewhat approximating 
to the standard of their importance and 
worth, and the time of Dearth will be suc- 
ceeded by an era of Plenty in the land. 

The remedy to be further suggested wUI 
be found considered elsewhere, in the dis- 
cussion upon the subject of Normal Schools. 



Normal Schools. 

THESE institutions have not received 
that share of attention in our country 
to which their great importance entities 
them. Only eleven States have yet recog- 
nized them as a necessary adjunct of their 
school systems, and even in these they 
have scarcely passed the experimental 
stage. 

The Normal Schools at present existing 
are distributed as follows : Maine has pro- 
vided for two, which are not yet in opera- 
tion ; Massachusetts has four ; Oonneoticnt 
one ; Rhode Island one ; New York one ; 
New Jersey two ; Pennsylvania one ; Mich- 
igan one ; Illinois one ; Wisconsin one, and 
Iowa one. The number in existence in 
these States is yet by far too small to sup- 
ply the public demand for trained, profes- 
sional teachers. A State like New York 
ought to have at least ten, equal to that at 
Albany, to meet her home demand for com- 
petent instructors. Pennsylvania needs as 
many more, and other States in like pro- 
portion. In the twenty-four remaining 
States no provision has been made for 
these teachers^ seminaries, if we except 
South Carolina. In that State there was, 
before the advent of the rebellion, such an 
institution at Charleston. We have no 
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means of knowing whether it is now in ex- 
istence, and hence have not incladed it in 
the roll of Normal States. 

The experience of those communities in 
which these schools have had a fair trial is 
in all respects satisfactory. They have 
awakened a new interest in popular educa- 
tion; they have raised the standard of 
qnalifioation ; they have improved the 
methods of instruction and discipline ; they 
have aroused a healthful emulation, by 
generating the true etprit die corps among 
teachers ; and they are gradually elevating 
their calling to the rank and dignity of a 
learned profession. 

The sole object of a Normal School is to 
train the teacher to the principles and 
practice of his difficult art Their entire 
organixation and course of instruction must 
have special reference to this end. They 
are not designed to be mere scholastic or 
literary institutions in the ordinary sense, 
but profesnonal seminaries, performing the 
same office with reference to the art of 
teaching that schools of law, medicine, and 
divinity do to their respective specialties. 

Such institutions are the great want of 
our age and coxmtry. They ought to be 
multiplied so as to correspond in number 
and in influence to our increasing popula- 
tion and our expanding territorial domain. 
We must have, not the schoolmaster alone, 
but the intelligent, the skillful, the success- 
fbl schoolmaster abroad in the land. The 
day is rapidly hastening when drones and 
imbeciles and ignoramuses will no longer 
be allowed to trifle with the most precious 
years of childhood, and peril the best in- 
terests of society by being allowed to 06- 
eitpy our school-houses, and prevent, in- 
stead of assist^ the natural growth of the 
youthful mind of the nation. 

Normal Schools are the potent agency 
by which the occupation of such teachers 
is to be destroyed, and through which in- 
tdligence, skill, enei^, and devotion are 
to be installed into the places of power and 
influence in the school-houses of the land. 
It is somewhat surprising that, after the 
long and successful trial through which 



these institutions have passed, both in 
Europe and America, they do not com- 
mand more of the attention of the pro- 
moters of education in our country. The 
teachers of a nation in a great measure de- 
termine its character. And Normal 
Schools, when equal in number and power 
to the public wants, may be mode to decide 
the character and qualitications of the 
teachers, and hence, through them, the na- 
tional destiny. They constitute the legiti- 
mate head of a school system. No such 
system is complete without them, nor can 
it be truly efficient unless sustuned by 
their life-giving influence. 

We hope to be instrumental in populai 
izing these institutions. To be appreciated, 
they have only to be known. To be 
known, they must be made a tofMC of more 
frequent discussion in public journals and 
in educational conventions. It is not 
enough that the few which exist in the 
country should be left to propagate the 
doctrines upon which they are founded by 
the silent influence of their quiet example 
alone. We eamestiy commend their 
claims to the consideration of those States 
where they have not had a trial. They 
need no indorsement in the communities 
where they already exist. 



PRiifARY Schools. 

IF, as Edward Everett declares, the child 
at four years of age learns more than 
the philosopher at any subsequent period 
of his existence ; if^ as Professor Henry af- 
firms, the character of the individual is in 
a great meastipe formed before the seventh 
year ; i^ as is asserted by a competent au- 
thority, a child may be taught during the 
first ten years of his existence to violate 
without remorse every law, human and di- 
vine, — then it is impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of the primary school, and 
of early education. 

llie concurrent testimony of all whose 
opinions are entitied to respect upon this 
subject, proves that the most critical, and. 
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at the same time, the most preclonjB portion 
of human life is comprised within the 
period measured bj the first ten years. It 
is daring this period that those habits are 
formed which go so far toward determin- 
ing the future character. These early 
habits remain, when all vestiges of those 
which are acquired- in later years are 
swept away. Hence, what infinite conse- 
quences depend upon the infinences of the 
Lome and the primary school, and with 
what anxious solicitude should the parent, 
should the teacher, should society ^watoh 
over these momentous years I What pa- 
tience, what skill, what affectionate inter- 
est, what undying; devotion should guide 
and control the action of the mother of a 
family and the^aoher of a primary school ! 
AVe ask attention to a series of oontribn- 
tions upon this subject, the first of which 
will be found in the present number. 



That School Swindler again I 

ABOUT a year ago, in the columns of 
the Eduoational Hebald, a full ac- 
count was given of the trial and conviction 
of the notorious rogue who had been doing 
a large business in swindling the proprie- 
tors of boarding-schools. We then prom- 
ised our readers that this " CoL Merritt" 
would no more commit his depredations 
upon the well-earned money of teachers, 
and that, for a term of years, at least, he 
would reap the just " reward of Merit" ip 
the State prison at Sing Sing. We were, 
however, destined to be disappointed, as 
will be learned from the following com- 
munication, which we copy from the cor- 
respondence of the ^V. F. Daily Times. 

We could add many names to the list of 
persons swindled given by Chief Detective 
Franklin, but we need not do it now. The 
operations of this shrewd fellow have been 
extensive, and we trust that proprietors of 
schools will be on the look-out, and not 
permit him to begin his peculiar business 
again. 



Mt. Plkasant Milftart Acia>EMT, 
Sing Sino, Tne^day, Jan. 26, 1S64. 

Will you please inform tht' public through 
the columns of your paper that the notori- 
ous forger and school swindler, *'CoL 
Merritt," alias " Col. Nelson," "Col. Par 
ker," ** Stansbury," &c., &c., has made hb 
escape from Sing Sing prison. He did not 
break through the walls of that institution, 
but effected his escape by means of ^par- 
don granted him hy Gov. Seymour. We 
have known of many cases in which it 
would seem that this pardoning power of 
the Executive has been abused, but w,e 
never dreamed that such a flagrant case as 
this could occur. Merritt is a profesHonn^l 
rogue. The detective police of most of our 
large cities have been on his track since 
1860, and his portrait occupies a prominent 
place in the " rogues' gallery" of Philadel- 
phia. He was arrested in West Chesjber, 
Penn., in 1861, for forgery, bnt n^anaged 
to make his escape after a few days^ oon- 
finement. He operated extensively in the 
vicinity of New York during t^e spring pf 
I860, and, to our certain knowledge, suc- 
ceeded in playing the " confidence game^ 
upon a dozen or more proprietors of board- 
ing-schools. He again made his appear 
ance here in March, 1862, when we caused 
his arrest for attempting to pass upon us a 
forged draft for $250. He was brought to 
trial in December following, convicted and 
sentenced to the penitentiary for two years. 
It was a clear case, m we caught him in 
the act, and the jury found him guilty, 
scarcely leaving their seats. There was 
no chance for any defence, thongh he had 
able counsel. 

Tp show the extent of this swindlers 
operations, we copy from a letter (inclosing 
an excellent photographic likeness of Mer- 
ritt) which we received last March, from 
Mr. Franklin, Chief of Detective Police, 
Philadelphia. Speaking of Merritt, Mr. 
Franklin writes: 

^^He is almost ubiqnitons. We have 
been after him since the beginning of 1861 
— now in New Hampshire, then at St. 
Louis, Mo., next in Maryland, &c., &c. 
We obtained his picture in Concord, N. H. 
Introduced himself there to the F. F.^s as 
Col. Alex. H. Nelson (of the Fifty-ninth 
Fusileers), son oi Judge Nelson. Leaving 
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Concord, he went to White Biver Junction, 
and swindled the proprietor of the joxmg 
ladies' seminarj. Oct 29, 1861, was at 
York, Peon., and swindled them. Ang. 
21, at Media, Penn. ; swindled Mr. Gailey 
there. Aug. 19, at Mr. Joj's school ; got 
$85 from Mr. Moon. Swindled Rev. Mr. 
Malat at Mechantcshnrgh ; also Bishop 
Whittii^ham, St. Luke's Hall, near Balti- 
more ; also Eden Hall, Tonesdale — ^wanted 
to place a pupil there and pay in advance. 
€bve a ehedc for $200 and wanted the 
change. Called on Mr. Wells, of Bucks 
Oountjr, as Bohert Lawson, son of an emi- 
nent wool-dealer. Pulled the wool over 
his eyes to the tune of $200. Ue has been 
among, the doctors and professors of our 
nnirersitj as Charles Jyes, brother of Dr. 
iTCfl, of New Haven, Conn. Got from all 
$5,000 to $^000. Is very fluent Knows 
everybody and etery thing, almost Power 
of adaptation remarkable. His real name 
is Isaiah J. Porter; bom and raised in 
little York, Penn. Sent to the House of 
Befuge here when a boy for setting fire to 
a house. If he is still in custody please 
let me know, that measures may be adopt- 
ed for his removal here when you have 
done with hiuL** 



This is the fellow whom Gov. Seymour 
let loose on the community on New Year's 
Day. We know not upon what pretence 
the pardon was based, for tbo matter was 
so adroitly and secretly managed, that it i 
more than three weeks after Merritt's es 
cape when we first learn of the fact. The 
authorities of Philadelphia, and a numbei 
of school teachers (including a clergyman 
in Connecticut, who was present at the 
trial and testified that Merritt had swindled 
him out of $ 1 50 by means of a forged draft), 
stood ready to rearrest Merritt at the expi- 
ration of his term of sentence. But Gov. 
Seymour has stolen a march on them, 
and Merritt is probably -now plying his 
former vocation. He is, doubtless, con- 
nected with a gang of forgers and counter- 
fsiters, and money was probably freely 
used in obtaining his release. A lawyei 
of this place was offered $500 for his as- 
sistance in the matter, but we are glad to 
record that the bribe was declined. We 
will only add, that no greater outrage upon 
justice was ever committed than in this re- 
lease of the criminal Merritt Bespectful- 
ly, yours, 

Bbnjamin h Phslps, 
Principals M. P. M. Academy. 
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Th* report of Hon. F. W. Bicord, State 
Saperintendent of Public Schools of New 
Jersey, for the past year, presents some in- 
teresting facts illustrative of the rapid pro- 
gress of edacation in that State. We are 
mdebted to Mr. Bicord for the following 
flommary of the report which has recently 
been presented to tiie legislature: 

The increase of money expended during 
the year for the support of public schools 
is $10,000 more than the aggregate increase 
of the three years preceding. — The report 
speaks in the highest terms of township 
school-officers, who have, during the past 
year, manifested an unwonted degree of 
zeal in the discharge of their duties. Their 
returns are represented as very full and 
remarkably correct Everywhere the peo- 



ple are solicitous for their schools, and ear- 
nest in their efiforts to elevate their charac- 
ter and increase their usefulness. A feel- 
ing prevails that the State ought to do 
something in aid of such districts as are 
poorly provided with the apparatus so es- 
sential to profitable instruction. 
. One hundred and thirteen additionaZ 
schools have been opened and maintained 
during the year, and of the whole number 
in operation, 684 have been entirely free. 
The number of schools under the care of 
religious societies, and entitled, under the 
12th section of the act, to a share of the 
public money, is comparatively small, being 
only 44. The amount apportioned to these 
schools was $7,456.18. These schools are 
chiefiy in the southern sections of the State^ 
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And are represented as very flourishing, Turkey. — The Star of the Faat, a jonr- 

and affording superior advantages for in- nal published at Constantinople, a^ords 

struction. the following particulars of the Christian 

The whole number of children in attend- Schools in the Turkish Empire. These are 

ance at school is much larger than ever derived, according to that journal, from the 

before reported, the increase being nearly bureau of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 

11,000. The average time that the schools tion in Turkey : 

have been kept open is nine months, and At Constantinople and in the environs : 

the average tuition per quarter $1.39. schools, 144 ; professors, 472 ; pupils of 

The number of female teachers is con- both sexes, 16,217. Subjects of instrao- 

tinually increasing. Ten years ago, the tion: general history, sacred history, 

number of male teachers was double that philosophy, the catechism, grammar, my- 

of the female. In the year 1862 the num- thology, geography, arithmetic, geometry, 

ber of females was greater by four than physics, theology, ethics, caligraphy ; lan- 

that of males ; and during the last year, guages — the Greek, French, Turkish, Latin, 

the females exceeded the males by 256. etc. 

The sum of money raised and appropri- In Roumelia and the isles of the Archi- 

ated for educational purposes is greater, as pelago : schools, 1692 ; professors, 1857 ; 

already stated, than that reported last year, pupils of both sexes, 87,281. Subjects of 

The increase is $48,142.59. The sources Instruction: the Greek and Bulgarian 

from which it has been obtained, and the languages, and in certain schools arith- 

purposes for which it has been used, may metic, geometry, geography, history, calig- 

be shown as follows : raphy, and the French and German lan- 
guages. 

By the State for the support of the In Anatolia and Arabia: schools, 726 ; 

Normal School $10,000.00 /. nno -i r. v ..x. . 

By the Stete for the support of Far- professors, 903; pupils of both sexes, 

num Preparatory School 1,200.00 8^950. Subjects of instruction : the Gos- 

By the State for the support of Public pel and the Psalms ; languages — the Arabic, 

Schools 80,000.00 Turkish, Chaldaic, Syriac, Greek, and 

^^Lnu*" ^""^ '^' *"^^''' ""^^aiQnr, ' ^^^^^^^5 history, geography, music, and 

BauX t^'fo;;h;*b;ildii;g:;;^^^^^ ' °^^^^ l*^^^- Total: school, 1,562 ; pro- 

ing, and furnishing School-houses 41 ,598.47 ^©ssors, 8,1 12 ; pupils (both sexes included), 

Beoeived from other Bources 81,181.92 188,887. 

In Constantinople itself and in the 

' suburbs, there are counted 127 schools, of 

The report contains the decisions ren- which 77 are Greek, with 6,477 pupils ; 4 

dered by the State Superintendent during Protestant, 82 pupils ; and 8 Catholics, 609 

the last four years, and they are so ar- pupils. The Greek schools are divided 

ranged as to make a most valuable guide ^^^o two categories : 45 inferior or '' alle- 

to township and district oflicers in the dis- .lodidactic," so termed from the system of 

charge of their various duties. The de- mntual instruction adopted in them ; and 

cisions, we understand, will accompany a 25 Hellenic schools or gymnasia, in which 

new edition of the school laws now in the principal subject of instruction is the 

press. They ought also to be published in Greek language.-— JEV^iaA Journal qf Ed- 

a separate form, and distributed without ^cation, 

delay throughout the State. y^ ^^ j p^^ppg^ Superintendent of 

, , , ..,.,,,,.,, Schools, New Bedford, Mass., has been ap- 

LABOEandoonyementhigh-schoolbwld- ^^^ Bnperintendent of Schools ia 

mgs are bemg erected m Manchester and Lq^-qIi 

Concord, N. H. ' * 

Hon. John D. Philbbiok, the able and 

The friends of Waterville (Maine) Col- popular Superintendent of Schools in Bos- 

lege are making an earnest effort to raise ton, has been appointed a member of the 

$100,000 for its benefit. Massachusetts Board of Education. 
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Education in Ohio. — The report of the 
School Oommissioner of Ohio explains fully 
why that State stands so uncompromising- 
ly on the side of liberty and good gov- 
ernment. The number of schools taught 
in the State during the last year was 
14,66 1, of which 14,233 were common 
schools, open to all. The number of chil- 
dren «u*oIled in these common schools was 
725,095. The whole number enrolled in 
acihoolB of all classes was Y50,418. It la 
noteworthy that, during the year, 7,229 
colored children received tiie benefits of 
the educational system. The total expen- 
ditures for educational purposes in the 
State amounted to $2,409,613. 

No State which boasts an educational 
ijBtem 80 complete and thorough as this, 
can ever array itself on the side of a cause 
so opposed to the best influences of Chris- 
tian civilization, as that which Davis and 
his erewBre striving to make successful. 
Twenty years hence, when Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, North Carolina, and the 
other slave States shall have been enlight- 
ened by the same educational system as 
the Northern States now enjoy, they will 
be found as vehemently hostile as Ohio 
and Massachusetts to whatever degrades 
the citizen or corrupts the State. 



The last meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, at Providence, was 
well attended, and the exercises were spirit- 
ed and instructive. Hon. John D. Phil- 
brick, of Boston, gave a lecture on self-ed- 
ucation, which was full of thouglit and 
practical suggestions. Among the other 
exercises was an interesting discussion on 
"Object Teaching," and Prof. Tenney's 
lecture on Physical Geography, illustrated 
by the aid of Prof. Guyot's invaluable maps. 

The school system of New Orleans has 
been vastly improved under Federal rule. 
The schools have been organized under 
common regulations, doing away with 
former irregularities ; the English language 
only is taught in the primary schools, in- 
stead of the French, as formerly ; and other 
improvements equally important have been 
introduced, making the system vastly more 
efficient and far-reaching than ever before. 

The Massachusetts State Reform School 
has a nautical branch, from which, last 
year, sixty-two boys were shipped in the 
naval service, and forty-seven in the mer- 
chant service. The addition of similar de- 
partments to the Reform Schools of other 
States would prove a national advantage 
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The old idea that the Nile took its rise 
among the moxmtains has been verified by 
&e discoveries of Speke and Grant ; and . 
the other old story, that those mountains, 
although almost under the equator, have 
their summits covered with eternal snow, 
seems now to have been confirmed by the 
discoveries of a Hanoverian traveler. Baron 
Yon Decken, who attended a late meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Society in Lon- 
don, and gave an account of his ascent of 
the peaks of Kilimanjaro and Xenia. 

The former of these mountains, which is 
the highest peak in Africa, rises 20,000 
ieet above the level of the sea, and the 
snow-line descends below the level of a 
point 16,000 feet high. Baron Von Deck- 



en has himself ascended the hill about 
14,000 feet, and made a careful examina- 
tion of its geological features. He notices 
a very curious fact in insectology. The 
neighborhood of the hill is infested with an 
insect called the dondoravo, which attacks 
and kills horses and donkeys, but does not 
trouble other animals. 

The inhabitants own no horses, and can 
not keep them in consequence of the de- 
structive ravages of this insect. The Baron 
lost his donkeys within two days after en- 
tering the country, their death proceeding 
from the sting of the dondorovo. The 
Baron is now in England, arranging an out- 
fit of an expedition to ascend one of the 
African rivers emptying into Formosa Bay, 
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bj which route he hopes to reach a point 
near the mountains. 

He intends taking oht a steamer for the 
expedition, with which he thinks it possi- 
ble to ascend one of those rivers very near 
to the base of the highest peaks. The 
British government has ahready given in- 
structions to the ofSoers in charge of the 
squadron on that station to render ^rery 
assistance to this enterprising traveler when 
he again visits the east coast of Africa. 

At the same meeting of the Geographi- 
cal Society at which Baron Von DecJsen 
was present and stated the £Bcts of his dis- 
coveries, another gentleman stated that he 
had received letters from two Dutch ladies 
who had set out on a journey to the sooroee 
of the Nile, or the interior of Afriea, and 
who, when they wrote, had reached a point 
far beyond Ehartoun, in good health and 
condition. There are now several parties 
of travelers in the Ethiopian country, and 
we may expect, before long, to hear of 
many important discoveries. 

Elbotbioal Pbopbkties ov Pysoxildix 
Paper and Gun-ootton. — It has always 
been supposed that sulphur becomes 
charged with negtUivt electricity by fric- 
tion with all other substances, as cats* fur, 
on the other extreme, becomes 'poHtitely 
excited by friction with all other 'sub- 
stances. Prof Silliman, however, in the 
American Journal of Science for January, 
1864, notices the discovery, by Prof. John- 
son, of Wesleyan University, Conn., that 
sulphur becomes positively excited by fric- 
tion with pyroxiline pi^r (which is pre- 
pared in the same manner as gun-cotton). 
He says : 

^*I have repeated and confirmed Prof. 
Johnson^s experiments, extending it to gun- 
cotton. I find, as he suggests, that the 
latter substance produces the same excite- 
ment of positive electricity which is pro- 
duced by pyroxiline paper. The most en- 
ergetic effects are produced when vulcan- 
ized india-rubber is the electric. The op- 
posite effects in this substance produced by 
flannel and the gun-cotton or pyroxiline 
paper are very striking, and will form a 
good lecture-room illustration. These sub- 
stances also produce powerful positive ex- 
citement in glass. It is difficult, from the 



use of pith-balls alone, to determme which 
produces the most powerfrd positive ex- 
citement, glass or hard rubber, when ex- 
cited by gun-cotton or pyroxiline paper. 
This seeming anomaly, confounding our 
ordinary means of discrimination in cases 
of electrical excitement, demands further 
investigation. It would appear that of 
negative electrics yet observed, these azo- 
tized species of cellulose are the most re- 
markaUe, in comparison with which the 
most highly negative electrics hitherto 
known become positive.'' 

Thv Usx of Debp Boots. — ^Ilie follow^ 
ing interesting experiment is described by 
Prof. Johnson, of New Haven : 

*' On Uie 18th of May, 1862, a young 
raspberry plant, having but two leaves, 
was tran^lanted into a huge glass fsnoel 
filled with garden soil, the tiu-oat of the 
funnel being closed with a paper filter. 
The funnel was supported in the month of 
a large glass jar, and its neok reached near- 
ly to the bottom of the latter, where it just 
dipped into a quantity of water. The soil 
in the funnel was at first kept moderately 
moist by occasional waterings. The plant 
^mained fresh and slowly grew, putting 
forth new leaves. After the lapse of sev- 
eral weeks, four strong roots penetrated 
the filter and extended down the empty 
iunnel-neck, through which they emerged 
on the 21 st of June, and thence forward 
spread rapidly in the water of the jar. 
From this time on, the soil was not wa> 
tered any more, but care was takep to 
maintain the supply in the jar. The plant 
continued to develop alowty ; its leaves, 
however, did not acquire a vivid green 
color, but remained pale and yellowish: 
they did not wither until the usual time, 
late in autumn, llie roots continued to 
grow, and filled the water more and more. 
Near the end of December the plant had 
7-8 leaves and a height of 8 inches. The 
water-roots were vigorous, very long, and 
beset with numerous fibrils and buds. In 
the funnel-tube the roots were a perfect 
tissue of fibers. In the dry earth of the 
funnel the roots were less extensively de- 
veloped, yet exhibited some juicy buds. 
The stem and the young axillary leaf-buds 
were also full of sap. The water-roots be- 
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ing cut awaj, the plant was put into gax- 
den soil and placed in a oonseryatory, 
where it grew vigorously, and in May bore 
two ofi^oots. 

** The experiment makes it quite certain 
that plants extend a portion of their roots 
into the subsoil chiefly for the purpose of 
gathering supplies of water.** 

TrTLES OF MRMOISS BEAD AND OF OBAL 
OOMMUmOATIONS MADR AT THB AOADEMT 
OF 80IBN0S8, JAVUABT 8B8810N, 1864. 

1.— The elements of the mathematical 
theory of quality . . Benjamin Pkibob. 

S. — ^Reduction of the observations of fixed 
stars made by J. J. Le&ute d'Agelet, 
at Paris during the years 1783-5, with 
a catalogue of the corresponding mean 
places referred to the equinox of 1800 
B. A. Gould. 

8.— The Satumian system. First memoir 
. . . .Bbkjamin Peirob. 

4. — On individuality among animals, with 
reference to the question of varieties 
and species . . . -L. Aoassib. 

5. — On the metamorphoses of fishes. . .L. 
AoAsaiz. 

6u — On the ideographical distribution of 
fishes, as bearing upon their affinities 
and systematic classification . . . .L. 
Agabsiz. 

7. — Discnssion of magnetic observations 
made at Girard College observatory, 
in the years 1840-5. 
Parts 4, 5, 6.— Horizontal force: in- 
vestigation of the eleven-year period 
of the solar diurnal variation and an- 
nual inequality, and of the influence of 
the moon. Abstract .... A. D. Baohe. 

8. — ^Discussion of magnetic observations, 
dtc. 

Parts 7, 8, 9. — Vertical force : inves- 
tigation of the eleven-year period, of 
the solar diurnal variation and annual 
inequality, and of the influence of the 
moon A. D. Baohe. 

9. — On the force of fired gunpowder, and 
thct pressure to which guns are actual- 
ly subjected in firing.... F. A. P. 
Baknard. 
10. — Description of an anemograph, de- 
signed for the University of Mississip- 
pi F. A. P. Babnabd. 



11. — On materials of combusjion for lamps 
in light houses. .. .JosEPK Hrnbt. 

12. — Notes on the pnrallclogram of forces, 
and on virtual velocities..?. Strong. 

18. — On photographs of the solar system 

L. M. RUTHBRFOKD. 

14.— On tangencies of circles and spheres 
. ...J. G. Barnard. 

15. — Observations of the planet Venus 
near the times of her inferior conjunc- 
tion, September 28, 1868, and subse- 
quently By Prol Stephen Alex- 
ander. 

16. — ^Bnef note on the forms of icebeif;B 
... .By Prof. Stephen Alexander. 

TITLES OF REPORTS. 

Report of the Committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, appointed at the re- 
quest of the Treasury Department, "On 
Weights, Measures, and Coinage." Hie 
Committee made a brief report of progress, 
and asked to be continued, so as to give 
information, when desired by the Govern- 
ment, in regard to the technical points oi 
the subjects now under consideration by 
European nations. 

Report of the Committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, appointed at the re- 
quest of the Navy Department, " On the 
protection of the bottoms of iron vessels 
from injury by salt water." 

Report of the Committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, appointed at the re- 
quest of the Navy Department, "On the 
subject of magnetic deviations in iron ships." 

Report of the Committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, appointed at the re- 
quest of the Superintendent of United 
States Weights and Measures^ '^ OnSaxton'^ 
Alcoholometer." 

Report of the Committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, appointed at the re- 
quest of the Navy Department, ** To inves- 
tigate and report on discontinuing the 
publication, in the present form, of the 
Wind and Current Charts and Sailing 
Directions,'''' The subject of this report 
was what are commonly known as Maury^s 
wind and current charts and Sailing Di- 
rections. They were unfavorably reported 
upon, and after a thorough discussion the 
following resolutions were adopted by the 
Academy : 
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Re9oUed^ By the NatioDal Academy of 
Sciences, that in the opinion of this Acad- 
emy, the volumes entitled "Sailing Di- 
rections," heretofore issued to naviga- 
tors from the Naval Observatory, and 
the "Wind and Current Charts," which 
they are designed to illustrate and explain, 
embrace much which is unsound in philos- 
ophy and little that is practically useful, 
and that therefore these publications ought 
no longer to be issued in their present 
form. 

Besohed, That the records of meteoro- 
logical ]}henomena, and of other important 
facts connected with terrestrial physics, 
which, under the direction of the Navy 
Department, have been accumulated at the 



Observatory, are capable of being turned 
to valuable account, and that it is eminent- 
ly desirable that such information should 
continue to be collected and subjected to 
careful discussion. 

Resolved^ That the President of the 
Academy be authorized and requested to 
communicate to the Secretary of the Navy 
a copy of the foregoing resolutions, and of 
this report, as a response to the inquiry ad- 
dressed to Uie Academy upon this subject 
by that officer. 

Report of the Committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, appointed at the re- 
quest of the Treasury Department, " On 
the methods of protecting the National 
oorrency from being ooonterfeited.'' 



MISCELLANY. 



PoMPEn has revealed new secrets. A 
late letter from Naples says that five fresh 
rooms have been laid open in that part of 
the buried city which has been uncovered 
this year, not far from the Forum. Among 
the articles discovered in these rooms were 
a number of pieces of bread, which must 
have been wrapped up in a napkin, the tis- 
sue of which is still in a perfect state of 
preservation. There has been also found 
a pretty seal, having for motto the words 
" Ani. Mo," which M. Fiorelli, the inspect- 
or of the excavations, considers an abbre- 
viation of a proper name — " Anicelus Mo- 
destus." M. Felix Padiglione, the artist 
who is reproducing Pompeii in cork, at 
one hundredth of its natural size, has just 
added considerably to that work, which 
travelers "may see in the small museum of 
odds and ends at the ruins. 

Ant AND Ocean. — ^Intbbbsting Items.— 
The air is made up of a mixture of two 
gases, oxygen and nitrogen, and it always 
contains considerable watery vapor and 
carbonic acid. In his new work on Chem- 
istry, Prof. Youmans states, that if all the 
air were reduced to its average density at 
the earth's surface, it would extend about 
five miles high, and that if the above con- 



stituents were arranged in layers one over 
the other, we should have first, at the bot- 
tom, a bed of water aU over the earth's 
surface 5 inches deep ; next a layer of car- 
bonic acid l^feet deep ; next above, a lay- 
er of oxygen gas about 1 mile deep ; and 
above this a layer of nitrogen gas about 4 
miles deep. — Sea water contains about four 
ounces of salt in every gallon. Estimating 
the ocean to average two miles in depth, 
the salt, if separated in a solid bed, would 
Hne the bottom of the entire ocean to a 
depth of 140 feet 

These are nearly three thousand miles 
of railway in India — ^all iJaid by the British 
within the last ten years. Last year these 
roads carried six million passengers. Some 
of the works surpass in magnitude any 
thing in England. The bridges on the 
Baroda line, constructed of wrought iron 
girders and built on foundations of screw 
piles, cross water-ways to an extent of 
about six miles. The Soane bridge, on 
the East Indian line, consisting of twenty- 
seven iron girders of one hundred\uid fifty 
feet each, is twice the length of the new 
railway bridge at Chaiing-cross. 

Knowledge and timber shooldn^t be 
much used till they are seasoned. 
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Ratlroad Spbkd. — ^MaDj fatal accidents 
occur on railways by persons attempting 
to drive across them when a train is ap- 
proaching. The danger lies in miscalcn- 
lating the rate at which a car moves when 
under fall headway, which is said to be 
about seventy-four feet, or nearly twice its 
own lengthy in a second. 

"At this velocity, the locomotive driv- 
ing wheel, six feet in diameter, makes four 
revolutions in a second, the piston-rod 
thus traversing the cylinder eight times. 
If a horse and carriage should approach 
and cross a track at the rapid rate of six 
miles on hour, an express train approach- 
ing at the moment would move toward it 
two hundred and fifty-seven feet while it 
was in the act of crossing; if the horse 
moved no faster than a walk, the train 
would move toward it more than five hun- 
dred feet, which fact accounts for the many 
accidents at such points. When the loco- 
motive whistle is opened at the post, eighty 
rods from the crossing, the train will ad- 
vance near one hundred feet before the 
sound of the whistle traverses the distance 
to, and is heard at the crossing." 

Gaikiho Stsbnoth. — A student in one 
of our State colleges was charged by the 
Faculty with having had a barrel of ale de- 
posited ip his room, contrary, of course, to 
role and usage. He received a summons 
to appear before the President, who said : 

"Sir, I am informed that you have a 
barrel of ale in your room." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Well, what explanation can you make ?" 

"Why, the fact is, sir, my physician ad- 
vised me to try a little ale each day, as a 
tonic, and not wishing to stop at the various 
places where the beverage is retailed, I 
concluded to have a barrel taken to my 
room." 

*UndeedI have you derived any benefit 
from it?" 

**AhI yes, sir. When the barrel was 
first taken to my room, two weeks since, I 
could scarcely lift it. Now I can carry it 
with the greatest ease." 

ORionr OP Familiar Phrases. — ^Tho 
term " masterly inactivity" originated with 
Sir James Mackintosh. " God tempers the 



wind to the shorn lamb," which everybody 
who did not suppose it was in the Bible ' 
credited to Sterne, was stolen by him froir. 
George Herbert, who translated it from 
the French of Ernestine. '* The cup that 
cheers but not inebriates," was conveyed 
by Oowper from Bishop Berkeley, in his 
"Siris." Wordsworth's "the chUd is fa- 
ther to the man," is traced from him to 
Milton, and from him to Sir Thos. More. 
" Like angePs visits, few and far between," 
is the of&pring of Hook — ^it is not Thomas 
OampbelPs original thought; Old John 
Norris (1668) originated it, and after him 
Robert Blair, as late as 1745. "There's a 
good time coming," is Scott's phrase in 
"Rob Roy ;" and the " almighty dollar" is 
Washington Irving's happy tiiought. 

It is better to live in hearts than in 
houses. A change of circumstances, or a 
disobliging landlord, may turn one out of a 
house to which he has formed many at- 
tachments. Removing from place to place 
is, with many, an unavoidable incident of 
life. But one can not be expelled from a 
true and loving heart, save by his own 
fault. 

« 

Beauty of Teohnioality. — A medical 
paper perpetrates the following : " M. Bou- 
chat tells us that he has studied meningitis 
by the dd of the opthalmoscope. He discov- 
ered congestions and nervous dilatations, 
varicosity of veins and hemorrhage in the 
retina, from the rupture of vessels." This 
is a circum-round-about manner of com- 
municating to the professional reader that 
the various incidents, circumstances, con- 
ditions, and complications of an infiamed 
membrane are an accumulation of blood 
and relaxation of blood-vessels. 

A French paper relates that, when 
Rothschild was asked whether he would 
not like to become a temporal King of tlie 
Jews in Palestine — " Oh, no I" said he : "I 
would rather be a Jew of the Kings than 
a King of the Jews." 

To have the tongue cut out, and to be 
seated deaf and dumb in a corner, were 
preferable to his condition who can not 
govern his tongue. — Sadi, 
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Guyot'8 Hbmibfhbbbb. New York : Chas. 
Scribner. 

Tliis splendid map was briefly noticed in 
our last. Its great merit, however, and the 
educational want which it is bo well adapted 
to supply, warrant us in giving it a more de- 
tailed description than heretofore. The becn- 
ispheres are each thirty-six inches in diame- 
ter, and mounted on one sheet. In depth 
and harmony of coloring and in bokhiess of 
outline, it even sttrpesses its raedeoessors in 
the series. The standard of relief is the same 
as in South America. The green tint repre- 
senting average surfiEices of land below 1,000 
feet altitude, nie brown, the average sur&oes 
between 1,000 feet and 10,000 feet, and the 
white or unoolored portions, representing 
surfaces of land above 10,000 feet altitude. 
Thus, the vallev and lowlands, the table- 
lands and the high mountain ranges, with 
thdr related river systems, are developed 
with a strength and beauty of expreenon 
heretofore nnattained. The sea surutees are 
represented in a light, deep, azure blue, mak- 
ing the contrast between the oceanic and 
continental outlines exceedingly striking, 
and wonderfully £Eullitating the mastery on 
the part of the student of the laws of contour 
pertaining to each of these great elements, 
fhe regions of perpetual ice, embraced with- 
hi the frozen zones of the north and south, 
are shown by linear colorings in blue, the 
borders of the yet mysterious Antarctic Con- 
tinent peering out fiom the eternal ice-flelds 
of the mr southern seas. 

Besides the principal hemispheres above 
described, this map presents other liBcilities 
heretofore seldom am)rded for the study of 
comparative physical geography. We allude 
to a series of eight 9eemidary hemispheres^ 
as we should denominate them, located on 
the four comers of the sheets and colored, re- 
spectively, azure blue and deep brown, to 
represent merely the land and water elements 
in the aspect of their relative contours, the 
quantity of each, and the contrast between 
the northern and southeMi portions of our 
planet with respect to the distribution of land 
and water. 

These seccmdary hemispheres show, fint, 
the Pacific Ocean in its entire contour ; second, 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the significant phe- 
nomenon of the parallelism of its sides ; third, 
the land and water hemispheres, formed by 
drawing a great circle at once through the 
coast of Peru and the south of Asia ; fourth, 
the northern and southern hemispheres, with 
their relative proportions of land and water. 

Superadded to these details. Prof Guyot 
has here given us an approximate profile of 
the great basin of the Atlantic Ocean, extend- 
ing from Central America on the west, 
through the Caribbean Sea, cutting the 



West India Islands ; then parsing through 
the main gorge of the Atlantic, the greatest 
depth of whose northern section is supposed 
to be dO,000 feet, or five miles ; thence, stretch- 
ing through its principal basin, crossing the 
Cape De Verde Islands to ^e coast of Africa 
in latitude \T north. 

Nor is this all. As if to exhaust the r»^ 
sources of invention in order to give almost 
at a glance, not an epitome only, but an en 
laiged and comprehensive view of the ter- 
restrial snrfiBee, this learned man has hero 
afiR>rded us also, in a series of bold reUef-pic 
tures, accompanied by scales of measure 
ment, '* The comparative altitude of the table- 
lands and mountains of the world" in their 
most striking and characteristie features. 
The profile of the American svstem com 
mences at Cape Melbourne in the Kusaan 
Possessions on the north, and passing south- 
wardly near the volcanoes of Hjamin and St . 
Elias to Mt. Brown in British America, Mt. 
Rainier, Shasta Butte, and Pike's Peak in 
the United States, showing sdso the physical 
elevation, as if to contrast it with the moral 
depression, of Salt Lake City, the Mecca of 
Mormonism, and thence into Mexico near 
the bold peak of Popocatapetl, exhibiting the 
relative altitudes of the cities of ChihufOiua, 
Durango, Zacatecas, and the Mexican ciqpitaL 
But the view does not stop here. This great 
line of relief penetrates through Central into 
South America, affording a glimpse of Mt. 
Chimborazo, in Ecuador, untS recently sup- 
posed to be the highest peak of the Andean 
system ; thence through Peru into the beat- 
ing, heaving " Heart of the Andes," and Mt. 
Nevada de Sorata, the veritable apex of the 
^eat chain which, finally, passing through 
Chili and Patagonia, is lost in the souui 
western seas. 

The profile of the altitudes of the old 
world is shown from west to east. Be^nnine 
at Oporto, in Spain, it runs thence mrougn 
France, the Swiss Alpine system, Hungary, 
Turkey, Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Afehan- 
istan ; and thence through tiie great Hima- 
la3ran system of Central and Eiastem Asia, 
in which is found Mt. Everest, the highest 
peak on the surface of the globe ; and thenoe 
through China and Manchooria, terminating 
at the Sea of Japan. 

From this brief description it will be seen 
that this map is most comprehensive and ex- 
haustive in its presentation of the great laws of 
structure, with the multitudinous &ct8 upcm 
which they are based, and affording eveiy 
phase of analogy and contrast, from the 
greatest altitude to the lowest depth, and 
irom the immense land masses lying in dread 
repose to the great wide seas wherein are 
things creeping innumerable, and whose 
deep music is poetically conceived to consti- 
tute the bass in nature's eternal antheuL If 
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tbB«liidj of Geograpbj does not now assume 
its true rank as a part alike of popular and 
of liberal education, it will no longer be the 
fault of authors and publishers, but of parents 
sad teachers on the one hand, and of pupils 
on the other. The science, the skill, the lib- 
eralitj, and the enterprise that can bring 
ibrth such works as this series comprises, 
tie, one and all, entitled to a fitting reward. 
And they are sure to have it, both in the 
moral and material appreciation of the en- 
lightened American people, and eq)eciall7 of 
the intelligent edocaton of the United States. 

Faarr Lessoi^ in Algebra ; being an easy 
Introduction to that Sdenoa Designed 
for the use of Academies and Common 
Bchooto. By Bbbnbkeb Bailet, Principal 
of the Young Ladies' ffigh School, Boston ; 
Author of Toung Ladies' Claas Book,*' 
et& Revised Edition. Schermerhom, 
Bancroft & Ca, 130 Orand-street, N. Y., 
25 North Fourth-street, Philadelphia. 

The following leading prindplee are ob- 
■BTved in this treatise: To introduce only 
■uch parts of the science as properly belong 
to an elementary work ; to adhere strictly to 
a methodical arrangement that can be easily 
ondexBtood and remembered; never to an- 
ticipate principles, so as to make a clear xm- 
dantanding of the subject under considera- 
tion depend upon some explanation which is 
to follow ; to introduce every new principle 
difltinetly bj itself that the learner may en- 
ooonter but one difficulty at a time ; to de- 
duce tiie rules, generally, from practical ex- 
eniaes, and to state them distinctly and in 
fotm ; to give a great variety of questions for 
praofcioe xmder each rule; to solve or fully 
enlain all questions which involve a new 
prmciple, or the new application of a princi- 
ple already ex|^idned ; to show the reason of 
every step, without perplexing the learner 
witli abatoxise demonstrations ; to illustrate 
the nature of algebraic calculations and their 
.torrectnees bj a frequent reference to num- 
bers ; and, finally, to advance frt)m simple to dif- 
fieidt problems in such a manner as may fully 
exerdae the powers of the learner without 
diaoouraging him. Price 75 cents. Speci- 
mens sent prepaid for fiO cents. 

BtoJABD*8 RKAPima. NJEwSEBisa Boston: 
Brewer & Tileston. 

This series of readers consists • of seven 
books. The first, second, and third are pri- 
mary ; the fourtii, intermediate, fifth, and 
sixth have just been published, and are de- 
signed for the more advanced clafises. The 
bookB are so arranged that two of the num- 
ber — the intermediate, which is supplemen- 
tary to the fourth, and intended to be used 
only in the large schools of cities, and the 
docth — ^may be omitted without any detri- 
ment to the grading of the series. 



The compiler of these reading-books, the 
Hon. George S. Hillard, of Boston, is on ac 
complished orator and scholar. He is also a 
writer of the choicest English, as the readurs 
of his delightful volume of art-travel, '* Six 
Months in Italy," will be ready to t<*8tify 
To Mr. Hillard's generous culture and critical 
taste has been added the practical experience 
of many of the best teachers of Boston and 
other places. We are prepared, therefore, to 
find in these reading-books such a selection 
of pieces as we do find — ^the very best in the 
wide range of English literature for their 
purpose — to teach me art of reading. Every 
variety of elocutionary style is mly repre 
sented. We^ are especially pleased with the 
great number of stirring, dedamatory ex- 
tracts in these readers; and with the bio 
graphical and critical notes, from the skilled 
pen of Mr. HillaVd, which introduce many of 
the selections in the two higher books of the 
series. 

The Introductory Treatise on Elocution, in 
the fifth and sixth readers, is by Prof Mark 
Bailey, of Yale College, an enthusiastic and 
successful teacher of his art It is an origi- 
nal and simple exposition of the principles of 
elocution, illustrated by a great variety of 
examples. 

A Text-Book of Gboloot, designed for 
Schools and Academies. By James D. 
Dana, LL. D. Illustrated by 375 Wood- 
Guts. Philadelphia : Theodore Bliss & Co. 
1864. 

No living scholar is so competent to make 
a manual of Geology as Prof. DanaT He is 
too conscientious a student and tsacher of 
science not to put his best powers and re- 
sources into such a work. In these facts, 
the public has a pledge that the volume now 
ofi^red them is as good a text-book of this 
branch of knowledge as can at present be 
prepared. This is a condensation of a larger 
manual. The explanation of terms is scat- 
tered along the pages, and not gathered into 
a glossary at the end, which is a good idea. 
The science is treated as a history of the 
changes of the crust of the globe, and also a 
history of the progress of life from the earliest 
species to Man; and the illustrations are 
drawn mostly from the American continent. 
The wood -cuts are beautiful. 

SiMONsoN's Zoological Chabt. A Direc 

TORY TO THE STUDY OP THE Aj^DlAL 

Kingdom. Price 25 cents. Specimens 
sent prepaid by mail on receipt of the 
money. 

This chart is a very ingenious contrivance, 
and supplies a want long felt by the teacher 
and the pupiL Better than any other work 
of natural history, at a tdnffle glance it sliows 
the classification of the whole animal king- 
dom, and gives one common name to each & 
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vision. While almost all anthora vary in 
their naming of classes, stjling them some- 
times Famihes, then again, Divisions, Groups, 
etc., this chart is most exact, correct, and 
criUcal. 

A groap, which is a class, is always to be 
found in the division " Classes ;" an order al- 
ways among the " Orders ;" a family among 
the " Families -" thus it is impossible for the 
pupil to become confused and mistake dasses 
for orders, genera for species, etc 

The advantages resulting from this system 
will be seen at a glance by all engaged in the 
work of instruction. - 

By means of a few lectures and this chart, 
with which eveiy pupil studying natural his- 
tory should be provided, 'the teacher will be 
enabled to give his pupils a clear idea of the 
classification of the animal kingdom. The 
Chart may be used also as an appendix to 
any text-book. 

The chart has been examined by compe- 
tent men, and pronounced excellent in all its 
details. Practical teachers of the science 
predict for Prof. Simonson's work a great fu- 
ture, and express the opinion that it will 
soon be introduced in all the schools where 
natural history is taught. 

It is published by Schermerhom, Bancroft 
& Co., 130 Grand-street. New York ; 25 North 
Fourth-street, Philadelphia. 

Hakd-Book of Calibthenics and Qth- 
NABTics. A Complete Drill-Book for 
Schools, Families, and (gymnasiums, with 
Music to accompany the exercises. Illus- 
trated from original designs. By J. Mad- 
ison Watson. New York and Philadel- 
phia: Schermerhom, Bancroft &Ca 1864. 
$1.75. 

This is a complete manual of the art which 
has attracted bo much recent attention from 
the American public It treats first of Vocal 
Gymnastics, giving comprehensive and prac- 
tical instruction on Respiration, Phonetics, 
and fHocution, with copious selections of lit- 
erature for the application of its prindples. 
It then passes on to Calisthenics and Gym- 
nastics proper, detailing minutely the posi- 
tions, movements, im^ements, evolutions, 
and involutions of the art, with precision and 
elegance, the whole beinff illustrated with 
admirably executed wood-cuts. The me- 
chanical style of the volume is excellent 
throughout. Persons interested in this sub- 
ject should procure this volume. — Boston Ss- 
eorder. 

The OontinenUd Monthly for February 
begins with an article discussing Thomas 
Jefierson in the light of 1868, pro and can. 
A third paper, on Buckle, Draper, and the 
Science of History, shows much acumen and 



study. The author rather critidBes othen 
than gives his own philosopliy. Petroleum 
sheds light on that new branch of industry. 
An article upon Russia throws a jet of cold 
water on our present Cossack love-making, 
and reminds us that we are pledged to eter- 
nal justice, notwithstanding Mr. myard Tay- 
lor's seductive wooing us into the arms of 
that urta major. The Andes is a good de- 
scriptive and suggestive article on that won- 
derful mountain formation. The subject war- , 
rants a glow of enthusiasm and deserves a 
poet's pen. We mark a decided improve- 
ment in this Magazine. 

Penmanship Explained. — This is the 
title of a little treatise on penmanship, by 
Prof. 8. A. Potter, soon to ke published by 
Sdiermerhom, Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia 
and New York. It gives a ftQl and complete 
en>lanation of Potter & Hammond's Analyti- 
cal and Progressive System of Penmanship. 
This unique little book will be a valuable 
companion for every teacher, and will aid in 
explaining to classes the sdenee of Penman- 
ship. 

"St. Winifred'b; or, The World of 
School," by F. W. Farrar, Fellow of Trinity 
C^ege, Cambridge, and reprinted in this 
country by Follet^ Foster & Co., of this dty, 
will be popular among school-boys. It is a 
description of life at an English Bchool, with 
full delineations of the intrigues, rivalries, 
temptations, errors, and sujQ^rings of that 
microoosmic sphere, and portrays ue life and 
manners of ue boys in a graphic manner. 
Even "the boys of larger growth" will be 
eager to read it, that they may, like the eacle 
of the Book of Psalms, " renew their youtL" 
The diversities of school-boy character are 
admirably depicted, and every reader will 
find some of his early acquaintances deline- 
ated in the pages of this volume. 

Mb& Mabgarbt Plxtes, of London, has 
published a Treatise on Geolpgy, which is 
sold for la, and is worth volumes of mora 
pretentious works on the subject. 

MiBS Peabody's "Kindergarten Guide" 
has been reprinted in London by'Tweedy, 
being considered bettisr than any Engli^ 
Tnimnftl of the method. 

A SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! Clabx's 
School Vibttob. Volume Vni. 

The publisher of this fi&vorite Monthly, in 
Older to reach iJl schools, will send the Vis- 
ITQB one year gratis to one person (who will 
act as agent), at any postoffice in the United 
States. This is an unparalleled offer. 

Address, with five cents inclosed, for par- 
ticulars, J. W. Daughaday, publisher, 1806 
Chestnut-street, Phihdelphia, Pa. 
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THE SCHOOL MEETINa.— A SKETCH. 



ON* the doora of the blaoksmith-shop, 
the tavern, the village store, and on 
the guide-board down by the cross-roada^ 
people for several days had noticed little 
handbills calling together the taxable in- 
habitants of , "to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of bailding a new school- 
honse.^ The village pastor, on the pre- 
ceding Sunday, had also read the notice 
firom the pulpit, adding a most urgent 
solicitation to all of his male hearers to 
''oome out,*' and do what they could 
towards obtaining the much-needed build- 

It was scarce dark, when a few persons 
ooDgregated around the door of the old 
floliool-house at the bottom of the hill, 
waiting until the proper moment to enter. 
They were coming from all directions — 
from over the hill, from the four roads 
tibat met by the school-house, and numbers 
ctme stalking across the fields. 

Soon one of the trustees appeared, with 
a couple of tallow candles, and a large key. 
After inserting the latter in several aper- 
tures (all of which extended entirely 
through the door), he succeeded in un- 
fastening the door, and the people poured 
in. 

The little fourteen-by-eighteen room 
was speedily fiUed; the people crowding 
on the tops of the desks^ with their muddy 
boots resting upon the benches. Numbers 
gathered around the stove, although there 
was not a spark of fire within. '1 his posi- 
tion, however, afforded the opportunity of 
ejecting tobacco-juice against it, and of 
rolling the exhausted quids beneath it. 

The audience was divided into two parties 
— the one in favor of the new school-house, 



and the other opposed to it. It was known 
that the latter were five or six in the ma- 
jority, and that they were very determined 
in their opposition. The friends of educa- 
tion were resolved to be conciliatory, 
knowing that they could not otherwise 
succeed. 

Directly a tall man arose and said : 

"Qentiemen, I nominate, as chairman 
of this meeting, Samuel T. Jones, Esq. Is 
the motion seconded ?" 

A half dozen shouted ^^Ayel*' The 
nominee was known as one of the bitterest 
opponents of the new school-house. Our 
friends, however, voted for him. They 
knew that his election could not be pre- 
vented, and that as chairman he would be 
more harmless than a mere voter. Be- 
sides, they wished to seem friendly toward 
their opponents, and here was a good op- 
portunity. 

Samuel T. Jones, Esq., sat in m^estio 
silence, and when the tall spokesman an- 
nounced that he was ^* unanimously elected, 
without a dissenting voice,'* he sat a mo- 
ment, as if to digest this honor, arose, 
walked with a calm dignity to the table, 
surveyed the audience, and said : 

*' Fellow-citizens, it is necessary t^at we 
should have a secretary. Who will you 
nominate ?" 

^* I nominate Aaron Reed,** called out a 
weak voice by the stove, from which quar- 
ter also came a grum ** I second that nom- 
ination." 

Aaron Reed was a young gentleman of 
eighteen, who was '* reading law,*' and 
was regarded as the rising " phenomenon** 
of the place. There had not been a gath- 
ering of any kind, of late, at whicli he had 
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not figured as secretary or vice-president 
He had essayed, on one or two occasions, 
a political speech, and was warmly ap- 
plauded by the admiring adherents of his 
own party. He always wore his overcoat 
flung over his shoulders, and fastened by 
one button beneath his chin. This he de- 
liberately laid aside, walked to the desk, 
eat down on a chair without a back, pulled 
out a gold pencil, and calmly awaited for 
the meeting to progress. 

" Now, fellow-citizens, we are ready for 
business," said the chairman. " Will some 
one please state the object of this gather- 
ing?" 

What a farce was this ! Was there one 
present who had not known the object for 
the past two weeks ? 

Now came a pause— the lull that pre- 
cedes the tempest. Our friends waited for 
the opposition to take some step; but 
seeing that such was not their intention, 
Mr. Brown, one of the trustees, arose, and 
pleasantly said : 

" Mr. Chairman, the object of this meet- 
ing, as stated in the notices, is to ^take into 
consideration the propriety of erecting a 
new school- house.* As this is a matter in 
which every one present is interested, it is 
not our wish that any thing be done has- 
tily, or without due deliberation. There- 
fore, before any vote be taken, I would 
ask that there be a free interchange of 
views. I am well aware that there is con- 
siderable opposition, but I trust the most 
of it will disappear. The objections, as 
they have reached me, are, first, the heavy 
taxes that will necessarily be incurred by 
building a school-house; and secondly, 
that we donH need a new school-house, 

" To this latter objection I shall briefly 
refer. This building was erected over 
forty years ago, when the oldest of us were 
boys. We received our education in it, 
and have some veneration for these walls. 
While it was good enough for those days, 
I contend that *t is not good enough now. 
These hacked and . mended desks, these 
walls from which the plastering is falling, 
these little, dirty window-panes, these 
backless chairs, these two faded pictures of 
the hemispheres, these low ceilings, and 
tumble-down porch — and, most of all, this 
little room, into which we have to squeeze 



our children, so that they have scarcely 
breathing-room'; — all these have served 
their day." 

Mr. Brown sat down. His few remarkb 
were intended as a '* feeler," and to bring 
out the opposition. Near the stove was a 
coughing, spitting, ahemming, and shuffling 
of feet, as if some person were making 
ready to rise. A dozen smiled (among 
them Mr. Brown), for they knew what this 
meant. "Uncle John," one of the oppo- 
sition, who sent three children to school, 
was getting ready to throw a bombshell 
among his enemies. A round, red face, 
with an illuminated nose, slowly came up 
like the rising moon, above the horizon of 
the stove, and he shouted in a voice that 
could have been heard a quarter of a mile 
away — 

**ir« don't want no new school houu; 
this is good enough. I'm satisfied to have 
my children edicated here, and I guess so 
is most of the people. Do you s'pose Bea 
Franklin or Gineral Jackson had a better 
school-house than this to larn in ?" 

Uncle John was a devoted admirer of 
"Old Hickory I" He was never known 
to converse an hour without bringing his 
name in. 

"No, sir," he shouted again; "the Gin- 
eral hadn^t no better school-house than 
this; and didnH he lam? He knowed 
enough to whip the Britishers at New 
Orleans, and he knowed enough to govern 
this country a mighty sight better nor the 
President we've got over us now. What I 
say is, that if the Gineral could lam in 
sich a school-house as this, why can't our 
children? I'm opposed to these new- 
fangled notions. Last year we had to 
build a new church,, and now it's a school- 
house that's wanted. Gk>od heavens I 
what are we coming to?" 

"And Uncle John began a new house 
last w^eek," added Mr. Brown, in his pleas- 
ant manner; "why did he do that?" 

" 'Cause the old one is worn out !" called 
out Uncle John in a loud voice from behind 
the stove. 

" Precisely 1 and that is why we wish 
a new school-house. I noticed last week, 
also, that Uncle John was taking a new 
mowing-machine home. If he believes in 
our old-fashioned notions, why doesn't he 
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stick to the scythe and sickle ? If you will 
go behind his barn, you will see a fine, 
newly painted threshing-machine, ready 
for use. Doesn't Uncle John recollect 
when be and I were yonng men, and used 
our flails side by side? How is it he has 
Abandoned that, and resorted to this * new- 
fangled* notion of a threshing-machine? 
The simple reason, as I take it, is, that 
these new inventions will do his work 
better. 

''Mr. Chairman," sai^ the speaker, as- 
gaming an earnest tone, '*! trust the day 
h^ gone hj when it is considered that any 
old, tnmble-down building is good enough 
for our children to receive their schooling 
in. We ail take the newest and best in- 
ventions to our farms and workshops ; we 
tear down our old houses and build new 
ones; we erect our handsome church; but 
here the school-house stands — an eyesore 
in the sight of every intelligent man. 
Every thing is progressing excepting our 
educational interests. Let us pull this 
miserable old building down, and put up 
one that we shall look upon with an honest 
pride, and in which we shall feel that our 
children are not being tortured as thej 
learn their lessons.*' 

*• Another thing," shouted Uncle John, 
springing to his feet; '^I don^t like what 
they larn now-ardays. My oldest gal come 
home, t'other day, with a grammar ; and 
the fust thing I heerd her saying, was: 'I 
might, have, can, should, would, will love,' 
and some other like nonsense. I axed her 
what she meant, and she said that was the 
lesson she was given to larn. I told her to 
take that book back agin, and never touch 
a grammar agin. She'd never got it, if 
her mother hadn't bo't it without axing 
me. When I went to school, we lamt 
readin', 'ritin', and 'rithmetic (I can't for- 
get them words, for every one begins with 
r), and spelling; but now a-days, they've 
got joggerphy, grammar, algebra, and jom- 
mertry. I don't believe Gineral Jackson 
ever heard of «ich things when he went to 
school.'' 

At this point the secretary whispered to 
the cliairman, and the latter gently re- 
minded the speaker that he was not con- 
fining himself to the question : whereupon 
Uncle John dropped into his seat highly 



offended, and resolved to saj no more that 
evening 

Mr. Brown arose: 

** I see that Mr. Brandon is in the room. 
I am sure we shall all be glad to hear from 
him." 

There was a general turning of heads 
toward the door, where the gentleman al* 
luded to was standing. He was their rep- 
resentative in Oongress, — ^a fine, scholarly 
gentleman, who was universally respected, 
as much by his political opponents as by 
his supporters. He had arrived by the 
evening stage, and it was not known that 
he was present until Mr. Brown announced 
the fact. At that very moment, the oppo- 
sition were preparing for a most deter- 
mined argument against the other party ; 
but they now instantly shrank back, as the 
stars hide themselves before the greater 
light of the sun. One thing in favor of 
what Mr. Brandon might say, was, that 
the majority of the opposition were his 
politick friends. It was manifest tliat 
whatever he might utter, would be listened 
to with respectful attention by both sides. 

" My friends," said he, as he walked for- 
ward, "I have come all the way from 
Washington to attend this meeting. I am 
glad that it has been called, but regret 
that a single person should oppose this 
measure. I think the cause of the opposi- 
tion arises solely from misconception. 
Laying aside the intrinsic necessity of a 
new school-building, let me appeal to your 
selfishness. On my way here, I made the 
acquaintance of a merchant, who was look- 
ing for some village in which to erect him- 
self a home, away from the bustle and tur- 
moil of the city. He had his eye upon this 
place, and inquired regarding our school- 
house. Truth compelled me to reply un- 
favorably; and he added, that he should 
not settle in a community where the people 
were so blind to their interests. I took 
the liberty, however, of stating that we 
would soon erect a new tfchool-house, 
which, like our church, would be an orna- 
ment to the place ; and I believe, after all, 
we shall have him in our midst. 

** Don't hesitate a moment, my friends. 
Through the towns and villages which I 
have passed on ray way home, I have seen 
tasteful and commodious school-buildings. 
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filled with happy and joyous children. 
And in all such places yon will find real 
estate worth owning. If Ben Franklin 
and Andrew Jackson' had as poor a means 
of education as we have, it is no reason 
why we should hold hack. Uncle John 
has forgotten that these two great person- 
ages had an advantage far above any of ns. 
God gave them a quality of braint which 
we do not possess. To that fact, and not 
to any other, is to be ascribed their great- 
ness. 

'' We may leave onr children wealth, bnt 
they may lose it and become paupers. 'We 
may rather leave them a good, sound edu- 
cation, of which they can never be robbed, 
and which will be of far greater value to 
them than gold or lands. Let us not stop, 
then, at imy means which can procure this 
inestimable blessing.^' 

It was wonderfnl what a revolution this 
little speech had made I The first who 
gave evidence of conversion was Samuel 
T. Jones, Esq., who remarked in an audible 



voice to the secretary: "I'll be' hanged if 
I don't believe every word of that I go 
for the new school-house." 

Mr. Brown and his friends had too much 
good dense to add any thing to the remarks 
of Mr. Brandon. They felt sure the work 
was completed. The chairman called for 
further remarks, and waited for several 
minutes. There were none offered. Fi- 
naUy, he asked what should be the price 
of the proposed building. Mr. Brandon 
moved that it be five thousand dollars. 
Several winced at this, but there was no 
counter-motion made, and when it was put, 
the resounding ^^o^m/^' fairly made the 
windows rattle. The only dissenting voice 
was a weak squeak, the owner of which 
did his best to conceal his identity, bj 
bobbing his head downward and blowing 
his nose with remarkable vigor. 

And so the new school-house was erect- 
ed; and to-day, that, and the beautiful 
white church, are the ornament and pride 
of the village. ' 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW IN EDUCATION. 

II. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF OBJECT TEACHING APPLIED TO READING. 



1 



IN a former article, it was briefly stated 
that the fundamental principle of what 
is usually termed ** object^' teaching, is, 
that ^Mdeas should be presented to the 
mind before wards — ^that the thing signU 
Jied should be apprehended by the mind 
before the arbitrary «»^ is taught;'' and 
we referred to the system which is grow- 
ing up under the name of object teaching, 
ns one of the *^ new things in education," 
whose importance demands for it an ex- 
amination by every teacher. The more 
fully we carry out the principle here stated, 
in the work of primary education, the 
more nearly shall we attain to the true 
theory of mental development; and now 
the great problem to be solved by educa- 
tors, js^ how to apply the principle to the 
varioiM branches of study taught in our 
Rchools. It is important, however, in 
teaching a pupil the rudiments of any 



branch of study, not only that the idsa§ 
which are to constitute the pupil's knowl- 
edge of it should precede the words or 
signs which represent them, but that these 
ideas should be presented in their natural 
order; so that the system devolves upon 
the teacher the double necessity of under- 
standing both the principle and the proper 
order of its application. But here the ob- 
jector may ask : **How is the pupil to ac- 
quire ideas upon any subject, unless it be 
through the medium of toordst Do not 
the words ^ve the ideas, rather than the 
ideas suggest the words?" We reply by 
asking a question in return. Can words 
give him any ideas, unless the words are 
first understood ; and is it not the known 
ideas only, which words convey, that sug- 
gest or impart other ideas to the pupil? 
And, further, is it not, primarily, o^eets^ 
and their qualities, rather than words, 
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which make impressions upon us, and con- 
vey ideas to the mind through the medium 
of the senses? 

But, setting aside Uiis metaphysical dis- 
quisition, let us he as practical as possible ; 
and, keeping in view our postulate of 
^ ideas before words," see whither it will 
lead as. Will it guide us in developing 
the only true and natural system of teach- 
ing Reading, and Spelling, and Arithmetic, 
and Geography, and English Grammar, 
and all the Natural Sciences which com- 
prise 80 large a portion of the sum-total of 
human knowledge ? We think it will — in 
lime ; bat we are far from assuming that 
any one has yet worked out the problem 
by developing the best methods in a sin- 
l^e department of instruction. This will 
doubtless be the work of many minds, but 
all goided by the same principle. To this 
end we purpose, in the present article, to 
oontribote a few suggestions upon the sub- 
ject of Beading. 

How can the elements of Reading — the 
first steps — ^be taught upon the principle of 
«* ideas before wdrdsf* Is it by the ah o 
method? But the lettefs of the alphabet 
have, primarily, no meaning to the child. 
Can we then begin with the ** elementary 
floands*' of these same meaningless letters? 
This is a still farther remove from our as- 
sumed principle. May we not, then, begin 
with iMrdi — the " word-method" — and 
thoa, in an ingenious but somewhat artifi- 
cial manner, ^* build up" the language out 
of the little words which enter sq largely 
into its composition? Thus, from an, we 
easily form and^ then hand ; also, can, ^an^ 
pan, ran, Axs., &c. But here, also, we 
have entirely overlooked our guiding prin- 
ciple, and havjB, therefore, at a loss of time 
and labor, only incumbered the mind with 
the signs, without their corresponding 
ideas. All these might, with propriety, be 
classed as the '* unproductive" methods of 
instruction. 

Let us now try Nature^s method — the 
method which the child adopts intuitively 
—and see if it is not in accordance with 
tiie fandamental principle which we have 
assumed. The child acquires its first ideas 
through the medium of the senses, long 
before it has words, or other signs than 
those of the emotions, to express them. 



A th6us6bh^'fgD:^iar objects, at a very early 
period, dagueia'eDtyt)e tli^ir images or ideas 
in its mind, and fliese idea^it.then rapidly 
learns to associate with tfid«wohls which 
it now feels the want of, and "WHth.iviiicli 
it is furnished, for intercommimfc^t;osl ; 
with otiier minds. It sees an animal,' for ' 
example, and hears its cry, by which it ac- 
quires an idea of the form of the one, 
and the tone of the other ; and then how 
easy to learn the words which represent 
them 1 And this is Nature^s method, by 
which the child progresses so rapidly, — 
first ideas, and then words. 

And may not the same principle be con 
tinned when the child enters upon its el- 
ementary course of reading? Let its at- 
tention be called to a dog, for example, or 
the picture of a dog, the name of which it 
already knows ; and then let the toord dog 
be shown and named to the child, as the 
word-picture of the object This word, 
which has now a meaning, it readily calls 
at sight; just as it calls the names of a 
thousand other familiar objects. After 
numerous words have been learned in this 
way, the letters which compose them may 
be learned ; for now they have a signifi- 
cance, as the parts which are essential to 
the formation of the whole. Thus the use 
of the letters is first loade evident to the 
child, after which their names are learned, 
just as the names of other objects are 
learned. The elementary sounds of the 
letters may be learned at a later period ; 
not for the purpose of learning how to read, 
but for the purpose of training the ear and 
the organs of speech. This is, briefly, the 
true object method of teaching the rudi- 
ments of reading. 

We cannot enter into further details of 
this part of the subject here; but must 
content ourselves with a glance at the 
general subject of reading in school. To 
carry out the principles of the object sys- 
tem, the best illustrations of familiar ob- 
jects should be freely introduced in the 
primary reading-books, and the lessons 
should be adapted to interest the pupil in 
the subjects thus pictured to him, by the 
use of all the varieties of a good but fa- 
miliar conversational style. There is a 
reason in this method. The child is, by 
nature, a eontersational being; and, what 
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is more, it uses tl^e pijropeB . jhtopa^oo^ 
the inflections, the ca^eAc^i^ die \)aases, 
and the emphasjs of. Tvif UBge, with the 
skill of a luastei^^ for l{ has had Nature 
for a t^9(^ier.\ Hdnce the importance, in 
pa^n^fpofirf the freedom of Nature to the 
\feslrakit8 of the school room, of requiring 
l&e pupil to use the proper intonations, in- 
flections, J^., especially at the very begin- 
ning of his course in reading. They are 
always used aright by the child in familiar 
conversation : they constitute the rhetoric 
of his childish prattle: and if he can be 
I made to transfer the same, in all their nat- 
uralness and correctness, to hook language, 
he can not fail of being a good reader. He 
is already a good talker^ in all the essen- 
tials of correct rhetoric. But to make the 
change from talking to reading — so that the 
naturalness, the simplicity, and the truth- 
fulness of the former shall not be lost in 
the cold formalism of merely calling words, 
without ideas — will require all the skill of 
the ablest teacher, even when the method 
of instruction is the correct one. What, 
then, must we think of those reading- 
books, and those methods of teaching, 
which have no adaptation to the leading 
characteristics in the child^s nature ? 

We have been speaking, thus far, of the 
elements, or first steps, and the manner of 
reading. But it is the matter of the read- 
ing — what we are to learn from it — that is 
entitled to more consideration ; for this is, 
indeed, all Uiat makes the manner of any 
importance. And yet, from the almost 
exclusive attention that is given in our 
schools to the manner of reading, to the 
great neglect of all other kinds of cultiva- 
tion that may be connected with the read- 
ing exercises, it would seem that teachers 
have cither lost sight of the ultimate object 
of reading, or that they think pupils, while 
in school, should not progress beyond the 
rudimentary matter of learning how to 
read. We can not coincide with such 
views ; but think that the great amount of 
time devoted to reading in our schools 
should bo productive of educational results 
beyond the mere calliiig of words, however 
artistically this may be done. 

This suggests to us another of the " new 
things" in popular education that have 
arisen within a few years. We refer to 



the attempt to introduce a much widei 
range of subjects in our common-schools 
than heretofore, without additional studies^ 
with the view of laying there the founda- 
tion, at least, of the most practical educa 
tion. 

This has already become a subject of so 
much consideration with teachers, and all 
friends of popular education, not only by 
reason of the prominence which has been 
given to it in a series of Readers recently 
published, and the favor with which they 
have been received, but by its vast educa- 
tional importance also, that we can no 
longer ignore its claims to attention. Is it 
of any importance that the youth of onr 
country should early be familiarized with 
at least the elements of those branches 
which make up the sum-total of usefdl, 
scientific knowledge ? Is it at all desirable 
that they should know any thing of the 
boundless forms and properties of the veg- 
etation which covers the earth — of the 
rocks and the soils— of the beasts, birds, 
fishes, and insects, useful or injurious to 
man — of man himself, as subject to the 
laws of health and disease — and of such 
practical and all-pervading philosophy ot 
matter and of mind as governs our every- 
day actions? Is it not a matter of vast 
educational importance that we should 
consider whether our youth — all of them 
— can be interested and instructed in these 
things or not? If it can be done, let ns 
know how, and where, and when, and a 
vast educational problem wiU be solved. ^ 

It was once thodght that these are sub- 
jects beyond the attainments of children ; 
but what has been done to popularize 
science within the past twenty years, and 
divest it of jits forbidding technicalities, has 
shown that these are all very common 
things, of every-day observation, and full 
of interest to the young, when properly 
presented to them. Bow to present them, 
and so as to reach aUj is the only question. 
Can it be done in our common or public 
schools, by the use of the ordinary text- 
books, and by regular recitations there- 
from? This is so manifestly impossible, 
that it is not even attempted abywhere. 
Some authors have made the attempt to 
attain the desired end through the medium 
of a series of reading- books. Yet this plan 
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is not altogether a new one, except in oar 
own country, for tlie same thing has been 
attempted in the reading-books used by 
antliority in the Prussian and German 
schools; in the National or Irish series, 
now used hy authority in the public 
schools of Canada ; and in several series, 
published or begun, in England and Scot- 
landf within a few years past. We say 
nothing, here, of the comparative snccess 
which has attended these several efforts to 
meet the wants of this progressive age : it 



is sufficient, now, to present the principle 
to the reader, and ask him to give it his 
attention. It is one of the * ■ new" things 
in the great subject of Popular Education 
that cannot be ignored. It commends 
itself most forcibly to the consideration of 
those whose children are limited to the 
common or public school for the means of 
education, and to aU — teachers and school- 
officers — who are the chosen guardians of 
the educational interests 0/ the masses. 
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BENJAMIN ABBOT AND WARREN COLBURN. 



AMONG the names of honor on the 
catalogue of American teachers, 
none, perhaps, stands higher than that of 
Benjamin Abbot, for fifty years the Pre- 
ceptor of Phillips Exeter Academy. He 
was a gentleman, in the best sense of the 
word, a far better sense than the common 
conventional one. ^'Manners and morals 
meant the same thing to him in his life, as 
well as in hb Latin lexicon/* He was a 
scholar — ^foremost among the scholars of 
his day, as he was first among its teachers. 
Not content with the laurels won at Har- 
vard, he continued a student to the last of 
life. "He knew" — to quote again from 
the enlogium of one of his pupib — ^^ that, 
among regal minds, progress is the supreme 
law ; and he was not content to sit by the 
roadside, a wondering spectator, while the 
grand procession moved on. He did not, 
like some men, merely mark time, but he 
fell into line and marched.'* He was a 
student of human nature as well as of 
books, and he knew t?ie human nature of 
boys as few men have known it. He knew, 
too, how to govern. " If of tlie various at- 
tributes of a teacher he had any one in 
pre-eminence, it was the attribute of im- 
perial authority, — the auctorita^s of Cicero." 
Dr. Abbot has often been compared to 
Dr. Arnold. Both as a man and as a 
teacher, he had many characteristics which 
marked that most eminent of modern 
schoolmasters. It is said, by the by, tliat 
an ** old boy'' of Rugby, on visiting Exeter, 
0ome years ago, was struck with the strong 



points of resemblance between the two 
schools. 

When Dr. Abbot resigned his position in 
1888, at the expiration of half a century of 
service, there was a grand gathering at 
Exeter of his old pupils. More than two 
thousand had 'graduated from the Academy 
during his preceptorate, and now they 
came thronging back to do their old in- 
structor reverence. " They came from the 
senate-chamber, the cabinet, the court- 
room, the gubernatorial chair, the hall of 
the university, the pulpit, the fields of lit- 
erature, and the laboratory of science ; and 
they held a high festival of the heart .... 
Daniel Webster presided on the occasion, 
assisted by Edward Everett — the Demos- 
^thenes and the Cicero of the American 
forum." Eloquent speeches were made 
l^y them, and by many others whose names 
are among the most honored in our his- 
tory ; and after the dinner, Mr. Webster, 
in belialf of the pupils present and absent, 
presented to the venerable teacher a mas- 
sive silver vase, as a token of their respect 
and reverence. 

No other school in the country could 
call together, on a festive occasion, so bril- 
liant a company, and claim them all as her 
foster-children. And the roll of the assist- , 
ant teachers of Dr. Abbot, during the half 
century, is no less remarkable. Among 
the number were Daniel Dana, D. D., who 
for a time was President of Dartmouth 
College ; Nathan Lord, who has recently 
resigned the same honorable position; 
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President Walker and Prof. Bo wen, of 
Harvard ; Judge Thatcher, Judge Emery, 
Judge Ware, Nathan Hale, senior editor of 
the Boston Advertiser ^ Joseph 8. Buck- 
minster^ Alexander H. Everett, and Henrj 
Ware, Jr. 

Bnt we are forgetting what we took oar 
pen to write. It was not a sketch of this 
eminent instructor that we were going to 
give yon, but a single fact in regard to his 
methods of teaching, which we learned, 
not long ago, through one of his pupils, 
and which may never have appeared in 
print. Although the Academy was con- 
sidered strictly a classical school, every 
pupil was required to study that admirable 
little manual, which has done more to give 
the youth of this country a practical edu- 
cation than any other text-book — Warren 
Colburn'^s First Lessons in Numbers, The 
older students often ridiculed the idea of 
using such an unpretending primary book 
in classes of their grade, but they soon 
found that to master it completely was no 
mere child's play. The main use which 
Dr. Abbot made of it was not so much to 
teach his pupils arithmetic, as to train 
them to think clearly and reason correctly. 
In his view, it was not so much '^ First Les- 
sons in Numbers*^ as First Lessons in Rea- 
soning. And who can tell how much the 
great thinkers who received their early 
triuning in Phillips Exeter Academy, — 
great jurists, great orators, great statesmen, 
who remembered their old master with 
such loving, grateful reverence, — may have 
owed to the drill which they had in that 
little book of Warren Oolbum's ? 

We are very sure that Dr. Abbot did 
not see in the First Lessons the ^^ abrupt 
transitions" which certain critics of our 
day have fancied that they detected there. 
It is safe to say that he, like every teacher 
capable of comprehending the plan of the 
book, saw no transitions more abrupt than 
the author meant to make them for the pur- 
poses of mental development and discipline. 
He did not mean to make the path of the child 
like the inclined planes of a railroad grade, 
up which he might go without knowing or 
suspecting that he was not traveling on a 
level ; but rather, by an admirably ar- 
ranged system of progressive exercises, to 
jgive him the strength which should enable 



him, now and then, to dimb a hill or leap 
a ditch in his pathway. Those who would 
cut down the hill and fill up or bridge over 
the ditch, do not understand the book, do 
not understand their work as teachers, have 
not even learned the meaning of tlie word 
education, A truly "progressive" text- 
book, in any science, is one which steadily 
increases not merely the knowledge of the 
pupil, but his wisdom. It aims not so much 
to burden his memory with facts and for- 
mulas, which, like the Old Man of the Sea, 
in the Oriental tale, will compel him to 
bear them on his back and be their help- 
less slave ; but to cultivate and strengthen 
his reasoning powers, that he may make 
facts and formulas his ** nimble and airy 
servitors," ready, like Ariel, to do his bid- 
ding, 

" be 't to fly, 
To Bwim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the carled clouds." 

In this best sense of the word, Golbum^a 
First Lessons is ^^progressive;" the ^^ ab- 
rupt transitions" are an essential part of 
the plan; and to attempt to *^ improve" 
upon the plan in that respect, would inev- 
itably be to spoil it — Mass. Teacher, 



Witty M«n. — Without the subordinate 
good qualities of natural good sense, good- 
nature, and discretion, a man of wit and 
learning would be painful to the generality 
of mankind, instead of being pleasing. 
Witty men are apt "to imagine tliey are 
agreeable as such, and by that means grow 
the worst companions imaginable. They 
deride the absent, or rally the present, in 
a wrong manner ; not knowing that if you 
pinch or tickle a man till he is uneasy in 
his seat, or ungracefully distinguished from 
the rest of the company, you equally hurt 
him. — Addison, 



The maaaiye gates of drcumatance 
Are turned upon the smalleet hinge. 

And thus some seeming pettiest chance 
Oft gives our life its after tinge. 

The trifles of our daily lives. 

The common thing scarce worth recall. 
Whereof no visible trace survives — 

These are the maiosprings, after aU. 
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HISTORY OF SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY. 



THS FIRST SOnOOL AND FIRST TEACnEB. 

SEVEN generations have passed since 
the First School was opened in New 
Amsterdam. This was an elementary pa- 
rochial school under the management of the 
deacons of the Dutch Church, At that 
period (1633) the infant citj of New York 
extended from the Battery northward only 
to the present location of Wall-street, and 
contained a population of but four hundred 
persons. 

THE FIB8T TBAOHEB 

was Adam Roelandsen, who came from 
Holland in company with Wouter Van 
Twiller, to fill the triple office of teacher, 
chorister, and beadle. He came from the 
land where the pilgrims found their first 
home on escaping from the religious per- 
secutions in England. While sojourning 
there they learned to prize education and 
good schools as the noblest allies of liberty. 
'About a dozen years prior to the advent of 
the first schoolmaster on the islismd of Man- 
hattan, the Pilgrims had borne with them 
across the Atlantic the seeds of public ed- 
noa^on, which they subsequently planted 
in the New England colonies, side by side 
with the Church. 

THE FIBST S0H00L-B0X7SE. 

At this early period there were no 
school-houses in New Amsterdam ; all the 
schools were of a private character. About 
ten years after the first school was opened, 
those early Knickerbockers began to agitate 
the subject of erecting a building for its 
accommodation. It took them twenty 
years to agree upon a suitable site, collect 
the necessary means, and erect their First 
School- hause^ which was completed about 
1668. While arrangements for building 
thib school-house were in progress, in 1659, 
the first *^ Latin Schoolmaster" arrived 
from Holland. 

TUB FIBST BK0LI8H SCHOOL. 

In 1687, the first English Grammar- 
school was commenced in New York. It 
subsequently received fifty pounds a year 
from the English colonial government for 



the support of its teacher. In addition, 
forty pounds were granted to this institu- 
tion for the purpose of establishing free 
scholarships. In 1702 this school was es- 
tablished on the King^s Farm, and thus be- 
came the germ of King's Oollege. During 
this period the Island of Manhattan was in 
the possession of the English, and the name 
of the city had been changed from New 
Amsterdam to New York. Its population 
was about five thousand. 

The citizens of this young metropolis 
were very desirous of securing a person 
who was well qualified to fill the position 
of teacher in their first English Grammar- 
school, and accordingly they wrote to the 
Bishop of London, requesting him to send 
them a " master, as there was not any per- 
son within the city, proper and duly quali- 
fied to take upon himself the office of 
schoolmaster in said city, with whose con- 
venience it would be agreeable.^' 

COLUMBIA OOLLEGE. 

In 1782 a " Free-school for teaching the 
Latin and Greek and practical branches of 
mathematics** was incorporated by law. 
In 1754 a royal charter was granted for 
establishing an English college, which was 
called King*s Oollege. Two years later an 
edifice was erected for its use, on grounds 
granted for that purpose by the corporation 
of Trinity Church. A few years subse- 
quently, a grammar-school and a medical 
department were added. This institution 
was in a flourishing condition at the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution ; but the 
war suddenly suspended its operations, and 
the buildings were occupied for military 
purposes. After the Revolution this col- 
lege was reopened and its name changed 
to Columbia Oollege, which it still bears. 

As the population of the city increased, 
new schools were occasionally opened; 
some for private instruction, at expensive 
rates of tuition; others, under the man- 
agement of the different religious denomi- 
nations, and known as charity schools, were 
chiefly designed for the children of the 
poor families belonging to their respectivs 
churches. 
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Prior to 1800 no provision had been 
made for public schools, and the means of 
educatiou were entirely beyond the reach 
of the great body of the citizens. 

Some time during 1795 several benevo- 
lent ladies, of the Society of Friends, 
formed an association for the purpose of 
aiding poor women w^ho were not of the 
order of Quakers. In a few years they ob- 
served that there was a large and increas- 
ing class of poor children who were entire- 
ly without the means of education, even at 
the charity schools of tbe several churches. 
Accordingly, in 1802, they opened a school 
for poor girls, children of that class of wo- 
men for whom their association provided 
employment and the means of support. 
Afterwards they admitted both girls and 
boys into their schools ; but they finally ex- 
cluded all boys from them, admitting girls 
only. These schools were taught by these 
benevolent ladies in person, taking the 
duty week by week, in turn. 

The success of the schools for girls sug- 
gested a plan for opening similar schools 
for boys. On the I8th of February, 1806, 
twelve philanthropic gentlemen met for 
the purpose of considering this subject. 
The result of this meeting was the present- 
ation of a memorial to the Legislature of the 
State of New York, which was signed by 
about one hundred prominent citizens, ask- 
ing for a charter, and such pecuniary aid 
as would enable them to establish free 
schools. 

On the 9th of April, 1805, the Legisla- 
ture of New York passed "An act to incor- 
porate the society instituted in the city of 
Mew York, for the establishment of a free- 
school, for the education of poor children, 
who do not belong to, or are not provided 
for, by any religious society." This act 
provided, that "any person who should con- 
tribute to the society the sum of eight dol- 
lars should be a member thereof; and that 
any person who should contribute the sum 
of twenty -five dollars should be a member, 
and be further entitled, during the life of 
such contributor, to send one child to be 
educated at any school under the care of 
the society ; and whoever should contribute 
the sum of forty dollars, should be a mem- 
ber, and be entitled to send two children, 
etc." 



This act also provided that the society 
should be managed by thirteen trustees, 
to be elected on the first Monday in May 
in every year, who should be members of 
the said corporation and actual residents of 
the city of New York. The first Board of 
Trustees was elected on the tenth day of 
May, 1805, and composed of the following 
persons, with whom the plan of the society 
originated : 

Dk Witt Clinton, President. 

John Mukkat, Jb., Vice-Prendent. 

Leonard Bleeokbr, Treasurer. 

Benjamin D. Perkins, Secretary. 
Gilbert A spin wall, Thomas Eddy, Tliomas 
Franklin, Matthew Franklin, Adrian Hege- 
man, William Johnson, Samuel ii^er, Ben- 
jamin G. Minturn, and Henry Ten Brook. 

THE FIRST PUBUO SOHOOL. 

This association having now assumed a 
responsible shape, the trustees began to 
appeal to the public for the necessary 
means to carry forward their noble enter- 
prise. Notwithstanding great exertionB 
were made in soliciting subscriptions, 
nearly twelve months elapsed before they 
htA collected a sum sufficient to warrant 
them in making the requisite engagements 
for opening a school. 

About this time intelligence reached this 
country concerning the mode of teaching 
elementary classes, which had then just 
been introduced into a school of about one 
thousand children in London, under the 
superintendence of Joseph Lancaster. 
" Economy in expense, and facility and ex- 
pedition in communicating instruction,'* 
were the characteristic distinctions claimed 
for this method of instruction. 

This plan of teaching comprehended 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. A school 
was divided into classes of ten or fifteen 
pupils each, who were placed under the 
care of a monitor, who was a pupil in a 
class of a Jiigher grade. Thus the children 
were to be made the instruments of their 
own instruction. One of the Board of 
Trustees had visited Lancaster's school in 
London, and was very desirous of adopting 
the same system in the schools of this so- 
ciety in New York. At length a teacher 
was found, who appeared to be qualified 
for the undertaking, and a small apartment 
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was secured in Bancker-street (now Madi- 
flMi), near Pearl-street, and the first school 
under the charge of this society was 
opened on the 14th of May, 1806. In a 
few days this school contained forty-two 
papils. This was the first Laiieasterian 
9ekool established in America, 

A.bont this time CoL Henry Rutgers 
presented two lots of ground in Henry- 
street) for the purpose of erecting thereon 
a school- house to meet the wants of the 
poor in that part of the city. These lots 
were valued at $2,500. In addition, the 
citizens contributed cloth, stockings, shoos, 
and hats, to make the children who at- 
tended the school comfortable during the 
severe cold weather. 

During the winter of 1807, the trustees 
applied to the Legislature for aid, and re- 
ceived an appropriation of $4,000 toward 
building a school-house, and $1,000 to be 
paid annually toward defraying the ex- 
penses of the schooL About the same 
time the trustees applied to the corpora- 
tion of the city for assistance in their 
noble work, and the use of a building on 
the northwest corner of the Oity Hidl 
Park, a4Joiniug the Almshouse, was grant- 
ed them as a temporary location, together 
with $500 for putting it in repair, on con- 
dition that the society would admit into 
the school fifty of tiie children of the 
Almshouse. To this place the school in 
Bancker-street was removed on the 28th 
of April, 1807, and before the close of that 
year it had one hundred and fifty pupils in 
attendance. 

^^THB FBBB SCHOOL 800IBTT OF NEW TOBK.*' 

In April, 1808, the Legislature amended 
the charter of this institution, and changed 
its name to that of '' The Free School So- 
ciety of New TorkJ^ During the autumn 
of this year the city government presented 
to the society the grounds occupied by the 
old arsenal in Chatham-street, on condi- 
tion of their educating grataitoasly the 
ehiidren of the Almshouse. Fifteen hundred 
dollars were also appropriated to aid in 
preparing a new building on this site for 
the reception of the schooL 

THE FIRST FRSE-SOHOOL BUILDING. 

The first school-building of the Free 
School Society was publicly opened with 



appropriate exercises on the 11th day of 
December, 1809. The occasion was one 
of great interest, as the dedication of a 
building to the gratuitous instruction of five 
hundred children, under tlie superintend- 
ence of a single teacher,* was a spectacle 
which had never before been witnessed on 
the American continent. The president of 
the Free School Society — De Witt Clinton 
— in his address on this occasion, described 
the origin and progress of the association, 
and portrayed the great benefits which 
might justly be expected to fiow from the 
division of knowledge among the great 
mass of the people. 

The corner-stone of the second school- 
house was laid by the donor of the soil, 
Col Butgers, on the 11th of November, 
1810. An additional appropriation was 
secured from the legislature, besides several 
liberal donations from individuals to aid in 
erecting the house. This school was 
opened, with John Missing for principal, 
on tlie 18th of November, 1811, as School 
No. 2, which number it now bears in the 
present list of grammar-schools of New 
York. The two free-schools thus opened 
accommodated about eight hundred chil- 
dren in attendance; about four hundred 
were admitted, and the same number dis- 
charged, each year. 

PLAH FOB BBLIOIOUS INSTBUOTIOIT. 

The Board of Trustees of the Free 
School Society comprised those who rep- 
resented almost every religious denomina- 
tion ; but in the schools under their care 
they studiously avoided the inculcation of 
^he peculiar tenets of any religious society. 
From the commencement of their schools 
they had directed that the Holy Scriptures 
should be read daily in them. To satisfy 
the wishes of all, it was determined that 
the secular instruction should be suspended 
on the afternoon of every Tuesday, and 
that this time should be devoted to the re- 
ligious instruction of the children. In 
order to carry out this plan, an association 
of about fifty ladies, belonging to the dif- 
ferent religious denominations in the city, 
volunteered their services, and met at ihfi 
schools to examine the children in their 

* WiUiam Smith was the first principal of 
School No. 1, and held that pobition in 1814. 
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different catechisms. The parents or guar- 
dians designated the denomination in whose 
tenets they wished their children to be ed- 
ucated. Sunday monitors wene also ap- 
pointed to conduct the children to places 
of public worship. 

TUE. OOMMOX-BOHOOL FUND. 

In 1815 the Common-school Fund of the 
State of New York waa divided, and the 
Free School Society received $8,700 as its 
first annual installment In 1818 a third 
school was opened in Greenwich village, 
at the comer of Hudson and Amos streets ; 
but it was soon afterward removed to the 
new house, built on the lots given for this 
purpose by the Trinity Church corporation, 
on the corner of Hudson and Grove streets. 



This school was called No. 8. The house 
stood where the new Grammar School No. 
3 now stands. 

ADDITIONAL SCHOOT^. 

In 1819 and 1820 the fourth and fifth 
schools were opened. In 1824 the sixth 
school was started. The six schools now 
contained an aggregate of four thousand 
three hundred and eighty-four children. 
Thus, in the term of eighteen years, the 
free-schools had increased from the humble 
school of forty-two pupils, more than a 
hundred-fold. Important changes took 
place in the school system of New York 
soon after this period, an account of which 
we must defer for another article. 
(To be oontinaed.) 



LIFE AND DEATH. 



EVERY thing has its use ; life to teach 
us the contempt of death, and death 
the contempt of life. 

Death has two aspects : dreary and sor- 
rowful to those of prosperous, mild, and al- 
most genial to those of adverse fortune. Her 
countenance is old to the young, and youth- 
ful to the aged : to the former her voice is 
importunate, her gait terrific; the latter 
she approaches like a bedside friend, and 
calls in a whisper that invites to rest. 

If life is a present which any one, fore- 
knowing its contents, would have willingly 
declined, does it not follow that any one 
would as willingly give it up, having well 
tried what they are ? I speak of the tea- 
sonable, the firm, the virtuous; not of 
those who, like bad governors, are afraid of 
laying down the powers and privileges they 
have been proved unworthy of holding. 

Were it certain that the longer we live 
the wiser we become and the happier, then 
indeed a long life would be desirable : but 
since, on the contrary, our mental strength 
decays and our enjoyments of every kind 
not only sink and cease, but diseases and 



sorrows come in place of them ; if any 
wish is rational, it is surely the wish that 
we should go away unshaken by years, un- 
depressed by griefs, and undespoiled of our 
better faculties. life and death appear 
more certainly ours than whatsoever else : 
and yet hardly can that be called ours 
which comes without our knowledge, or 
goes without it ; or that which can not be 
put aside if we would, and indeed can an- 
ticipate but little. 

There are few who can regulate life to 
any extent ; none who can order ihe things 
it shall receive or exclude. What value 
should be placed upon it then by the pru- 
dent man, when duty or necessity calls 
him away ? or what reluctance should he 
feel on passing into a state where, at least, 
he must be conscious of fewer checks and 
inabilities ? Such, my reader, as the brave 
commander, when from the secret and dark 
passages of some fortress, wherein impla- 
cable enemies besieged him, having per- 
formed all his duties and exhausted all his 
munition, he issues at a distance into open 
day. 
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"DR. LEWIS ADOLPUS"— AN ENGLISH SCHOOLMASTER, AND 

HIS OPERATIONS IN AMERICA. 



SOME three years ago, the subject of 
this sketch arrived in Oinoinnati from 
Europe — from Eogland^s capital — where 
he was a private tator in Lord John Kns- 
sePs family, 9» he represented to the many 
infloential citizens into whose favor he 
managed to ingratiate himself. Favored 
with a great address and, fine education, 
Dr. Adolf us managed, in the course of a 
short time, to gain the confidence of many. 
He established a school for boys at College 
Uill, where he soon had a large number of 
pupils, — sons of some of the wealthiest 
families of the city and vicinity. The doc- 
tor's business flourished, apparently, for he 
soon commenced living in elegant style — 
dressed in broadcloth and fine linen, kept 
up a good table,' drove fast horses, and 
sported a fine carriage. 

Many people wondered how he could 
afford all this, having no means of support, 
apparently, save his school ; but the truth 
is «t last developed, and the doctor stood 
revealed in his true character of forger, 
swindler, and rascal in general. The first 
transaction of a dbhonest character in 
which we hear of his being engaged, was 
in negotiating the sale of bills of foreign 
exchange on parties in London. He dis- 
posed of bills of this kind to the amount of 
between £1,700 to £2,000, to parties in 
Cincinnati, which, of oourse, came back 
protested; and the worthy doctor stood 
convicted before the parties whom he had 
thus swindled, of obtaining money under 
false pretenses. He managed, however, to 
compromise this matter, having enjoyed 
the use of tiie money— $8,000 to $10,000— 
in the mean while, together with the inter- 
est and premium, which was clear gain. 

The excitement produced in business 
circles by this affair having blown over, 
the doctor commenced operations again. 
He managed to borrow money from parties 
who were entirely unsuspicious of his true 
character; he made purchases for which 
he never paid, swindled employees and 
servants out of their wages, and, in fact, 
carried out in the most complete manner a 



scheme of deliberate and systematic ras- 
cality. We hear of an instance of his 
borrowing $2,000 from a widow lady re- 
siding at College Hill, giving her as se- 
curity a chattel mortgage on property 
already completely covered with mort- 
gages. 

By these various means he managed to 
victimize some fifty different persons, in 
amounts large and small, all the time cov- 
ering his real character with an able du- 
plicity at which we can not but wonder. 
The last and heaviest transaction in which 
we find the doctor engaged, was in forging 
the name of Henry Mack & Bros., on notes 
to the amount of between $4,000 and 
$5,000, all of which he disposed of without 
exciting any suspicion. Some of these 
notes were for amounts as high as $600. 
This was done in the latter part of 1868, 
and the fact of the forgery was not dis- 
covered until lately. Success in villainy 
seems to have blinded the doctor to any 
danger of detection, for his last operation 
was conducted in the boldest manner imag- 
inable. 

Hearing, however, of the discovery of 
the forgery, he made preparations to leave ; 
and on or about the first of the past month, 
drove into town and left his horses and 
carriage at William Wood^s stable as usual, 
pretending that he was going to return 
the same night. He had with him his 
wife and child, with whom he immediately 
took passage on the night-express for New 
York, and upon his arrival at that place, 
took passage on a steamer to Liverpool, 
where he has probably arrived by this time, 
with a considerable sum of money, the pro- 
ceeds of his rascalities. in Cincinnati. 

As an instance of the boldness with 
which lie conducted himself, we are in- 
formed that up to the very day of his de- 
parture he continued his dii^honest opera- 
tions. The night before he started he 
made a purchase of furs, silver-ware, and 
other valuable articles, which could be 
conveniently carried away, ordering the 
bill to be sent to his house, as usual. 
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ENCROACHMENTS OP THE SEA. 



A SUBJECT which has attracted wide 
discussion among scientific men^ is 
forced directly upon the attention of visit- 
ors to Cape May ; namely, the rapid wear- 
ing away and subsidence of the shores, and 
' the advance of the tide-w^aters on the land. 
Along the entire extent of the New Jersey 
coast, tliis phenomenon is observable. At 
the mouth of Dennis creek, and for many 
miles along the Delaware bay shore, the 
marsh is washed away, according to the 
reports of local surveyors, on an average 
of about one rod in two years; and from 
early maps, this would appear to have been 
going on at this rate ever since the first 
settlement of the country. Thus an island 
which is laid down on a map of 1694 as 
containing three hundred acres, now shows 
at low-water only half an acre, and at high- 
water is entirely covered. 

PBOORES8 OF THB ENOBOAOHMENT. 

On the west side of Cape May, at a point 
where the shore is most boldly outlined, 
the solid gravel bank, from twelve to 
eighteen fe^ high, wears away about one 
foot a year ; the foundations of the houses 
built at the first settlement, as early as 
1691, were long since undermined, and the 
waters of the bay now cover the place 
where they once stood. 

At this cape, the most southerly point of 
the New Jersey coast, the encroachment 
of tlie tides is equally rapid, a full mile 
having been washed away since the Revo- 
lution. During that period, according to 
the report of the State Geological Survey, 
a militia artillery company had its prac- 
tising ground here. Their gun was placed 
near a house which stood just aside of the 
present shore line, and their target was set 
up three-quarters of a mile east. This last 
point was at the outer edge of the culti- 
vated ground, between which and the 
water's edge there were sand-hills or 
beaches a quarter of a mile in extent. The 
whole of this is now gone ; and one of the 
hotels has twice been moved inland, on 
account of the constant advance of the 
tide. 



I)fSTAN0E8 OF OVEBFLOW. 

Old observers . upon the Atlantic and 
bay shores, all agree as to the gradual ad- 
vance of the ocean upon the uplands. 
Narrow fringes of wood, which formerly 
skirted the marshes, have been killed by 
the salt water; and numerous islands — 
spaces of land found surrounded by salt 
marsh — which, within the memory of men 
now living, have been cultivated, and 
others which were in woods, have been 
entirely lost in the advancing marsh, and 
their location is only to be known by the 
shallowness of the mud which covers thenu 
In all the salt marshes on this shore, stumps 
of trees, of the common species of the 
country, are found with the roots still fast 
in the solid ground at the bottom of the 
marsh, and tiiiis at depths far below low- 
water mark. Similar submerged forestsi, 
it may be incidentally remarked, are ob- 
served on the Massachusetts and other 
coasts. 

THE BATE 07 SUBSIDENOB. 

The period during which this subsidence 
has been in progress, can not be estimated 
with any degree of accuracy. From the 
bestv evidence that can be gathered, it 
would seem to be certain that two feet in 
a hundred years is not above the rate at 
which the shore is now sinking. 

COAST ELEVATION AND DEPBBSSION EL8B- 

WHBBE. 

These changes on the New Jersey coast 
do not appear to be confined to the more 
southern shore. The same thing has been 
observed in the salt marshes on the Rari- 
tan, and at the mouths of the Hackensack 
and Passdc rivers. Nor are these changes 
by any means uncommon on other shores. 
Mr. Lyell, in his work on the Principles of 
Geology, says : " Recent observations have 
disclosed to us the wonderful fact, that not 
only the west coast of South America, but 
also other large areas, some of them seven 
thousand miles in circumference, such ^ 
Scandinavia, and certain archipelagoes in 
the Pacific, are slowly and insensibly ris- 
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ing; while other regions, such as Green- 
land, and ports of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, in which atolls or circular coral 
islands abound, are as gradually sinking." 
Professor Hitchcock, in his "Report on the 
Geologj of Massachusetts,^^ mentions the 
same phenomena as exhibited there. Mr. 
Ljell, in his "Urst Visit to America,'' 
speaking of the coast of Georgia, says : " I 
even suspect that this coast is now sinking 
down at a«low and insensible rate, for the 
sea is encroaching and gaining at many 
points on the fresh-water marshes." Bar- 
tram, the botanist, writing in 1792, testi- 
fied that along the coasts of Carolina, 
Geor^a, and Florida, the tides encroach 
upon marshes which were once high land, 
covered with forests. 

BY1DBN0B8 OF FORMBB SHORE DEPBBSSIOIT. 

From the deposits of shells of recent 
species which are now frequently found 
above the present high-tide mark, it is in- 
ferred that at a period not very remote, 
* these New Jersey shores were much lower 
than at present This inference is corrob- 
orated by the appearance of the ridges of 
drift-sand near Gape May, which seem to 
have been formed long since by gradual 
recessions of the water, and are now cov- 
ered by heavy growths of black-oak tim- 
ber. These ridges, however, are now 
wearing away by the advance of the tides ; 
and the indications would thus seem to be, 
that while the ground was formerly several 
feet lower than it i^ow is, it has since been 
elevated to a height several feet above its 
present altitude, and that it is at this time, 
and has been for many years past, slowly 
but gradually sinking. 

A TIIBOBT UPON THE SUBJECT. 

The. New Jersey State Geologist, in re- 
marking upon this subject, has broached 
the theory, that possibly the peculiarities 
of the New Jersey coast are caused by this 
gradual elevation and subsequent depres- 
sion. Along the whole extent, almost, of 
New Jersey, the main-land is separated 
from the ocean by a strip of salt marsh, in 
some places several miles wide; on the 
outer edge of this marsh, next the sea, is 
a row of long, narrow, sand islands, or 
beaches. In many places where the waves 



wash against the head bank, the material is 
constantly wearing away, and depositing as 
a sand-bar or shoal, at some distance from 
the shore and parallel to it, leaving com 
paratively deep water contiguous to the 
land. The same configuration is among 
the peculiarities of the shores of Norway 
and Sweden. "If we suppose this to have 
occurred," says Professor Cook, "during 
the former depression of the land, a series 
of shoals would have formed parallel to 
the coast When a rising of the land took 
place, these shoals would be raised above 
the surface of the water, and become the 
basis of the present beaches; shrubs and 
trees would soon grow on them, to protect 
their surface and catch the sand which 
would drift up from the strand. The 
lower ground back would finally be el- 
evated above the water, and would be 
covered by vegetation, shrubs, and trees, 
until a subsequent depression of the sur- 
face should again carry them below the 
tide-level, when they would become salt 
marshes, filling up with sea deposits as the 
advancing tides would bring them in, and 
thus keeping their surface at high-water 
mark." 

INTBRBOOATINO THE FTTURR. 

These phenomena, which an inspection 
of this coast brings to our attention, are 
certainly interesting matter of study for 
scientific men, and we cannot any of us 
contemplate them without desiring to in- 
terrogate the future as to the probable re- 
sults of the constant advances which the 
sea is making. Will hoar Neptune yet lift 
his trident, and float in his royal barge, 
where now it is all " dry land?" Will he 
yet assert his sway over the broad Newark 
meadows, or absorb into his domain the 
marshes on the shore of Long Island, or 
swallow up the seaside resorts where the 
multitude assembles, pleasure-seeking, 

• 

** In sammer, when the days are long ?'' 

These are inquiries, which, in view of 
what has gone before, may well engage 
our thought; questions of infinitely less 
moment have often, before now, set the 
schools by the ears, and given tomes of 
learned disquisition to our libraries. Those 
who would have these queries answered 
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according to existing light and knowledge, 
may profitably peruse the thirtieth chapter 
of LyellV " Principles of Geology," before 
mentioned 

IJowever, Nature accomplishes many of 
her great changes very slowly, compared 
with the life of man. Though tlie New 
Jersey beaches, and Long Branch, and 
Atlantic City, and Gape May, may be des- 
tined to be covered bj the great ocean, 



yet to many generations they may seem to 
be undisturbed by the advancing tides. 
During many summers, crowds will ei\joy* 
the attractions, listen to the music, and 
revel in the pleasures offered by these de- 
lightful resorts, like so many daughters of 
the sea, standing with outstretched hands 
and presenting, to one and all, beads still 
dripping with the splendors- of the crystal t 
dep^s. 



PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 



n. 



AS primary teachers, we are expected 
to educate specially the perceptive 
powers, since these are the first in the or- 
der of development. The child, it is true, 
is exercising to a certain extent these pow- 
ers as soon as he opens his wondering eyes 
upon the objects about him ; but how soon 
he needs a helping hand I The little one 
is not competent to select proper nourish- 
ment for the development of each dawning 
faculty. Suitable aliment must be fur- 
nished the mind, as well as the body, to 
insure a healthful, harmonious growth. Is 
it not well to ask ourselves, then, if we are 
providing food for the various perceptive 
powers in the ordinary routine of primary 
teaching? Are we not starving some of 
them at the expense of others? Are we 
making our children quick and accurate 
observers? Are we cultivating language, 
teaching our little ones to observe and to 
express the result of their observations, in 
drawing in written and spoken language, 
by our ordinary methods? This can be 
done while we are accomplishing the very 
important end of teaching reading, spell- 
ing, and number. We should not, how- 
ever, be too anxious to see primary pupils 
performing difficult examples in Long Di- 
vision. To me it is painful to see a child 
six, seven, or eight years of age, puzzling 
over an example in arithmetic. We think 
the time thus spent might be more pleas- 
antly and profitably employed- The pro- 
ce8H, at best, is mostly mechanical, and 



rarely a natural or pleasant exercise at so 
early an age. We think the first four or 
five school-years should be devoted mainlj 
to perceptive culture, carrying the child 
on in the development process already so 
fairly commenced. Reading, spelling, and 
number, can be made observing lessons, 
and rendered exceedingly interesting to 
young children. But these alone will not 
give exercise to all the powers ; and as they 
are frequently taught, they have a ten- 
dency rather to deaden than arouse them. 
The child*s perception of color, form, size, 
place, lime, etc., are not commonly brought 
into exercise in the ord^ary school-course. 
Teachers who are intelligently following 
out the system called '^ object teaching,^' 
are paying more attention to this subject ; 
and we believe competent judges who have 
visited the primary schools in Oswego, 
N. Y., the Normal School at Trenton, and 
the Farnum Preparatory School at Bev- 
erly, N. J., will be^ witness to the happy 
re3ults of this perceptive training. If any 
one is desirous of seeing children who are 
thoroughly awake^ who "find boohe in 
running broohe, eermona in stoneSj and 
good in every thing^^^ we advise him to 
pay a visit to one of these places. 

Simply for the want of a better name, 
we term the improved methods for primary 
instruction, Pereeptite Bxereiset. ** Ob- 
ject teaching^^ seems hardly appropriate, 
since inanimate objects can not be taught; 
and if the children are the objects speci- 
fied, the name would apply equally well 
to any other methods. The name itself 
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msj hare misled some teachers. We find 
those in the primary department who are 
in the hahit of presenting some object, and 
giving a lengthened description of its parts, 
qnalities, etc, expecting the littie ones to 
remember the information given. This 
maj be very well as an exercise for the 
memory. It may be an object lesson, bnt 
it is not a perceptive exercise ; and as given 
to yonng children, we think it oat of place. 
We have ^object teaehing^^ in all our 
higher departments, when nnder the direc- 
tion of snccessfol teachers. AU the higher 
branches are taaght objectively when tanght 
properly, and if the mind is prepared for 
it, snch teaching must be attended with 
great results. But how often do we hear 
teachers complain that they are obliged to 
do the work that should have been per- 
formed in the primary training! They are 
obliged to resort to various measures for 
the purpose of aw;akening observation and 
guning attention. Every teacher knows 
how difficult a task it is to accomplish this,- 
when the observing powers have not been 
properly exercised at the proper period. 
What we want, is, to be able to work hand 
in hand. We must prepare our children 
for the good things in store for them. The 



reformation must commence in the primary 
department. Here the foundation is to be 
laid ; and if properly laid, may we not hope 
to see the structure more snbstantiftUy and 
beautifully completed? Wo do not wish 
to teach our children Natural Philosophy 
or Chemistry in the primary department, 
bnt we do wish to awaken the powers of 
mind which will naturally lead the child, 
at a proper time, to investigate and appre- 
ciate such studies, if he is never permitted 
to pursue them under the guidance of some- 
learned professor. We shall have more 
self-made men and women, when these 
Fereeptite Exercises are constituted a spe- 
cial feature of primary instruction. Our 
Perceptive Exercises are progressive, and 
given for the special purpose of developing 
the child^s ideas of form, color, size, place, 
time, tune, number, etc., and nearly all of 
them are made lessons in reading, spelling, 
and language. We should teach our little 
ones to imitate and construct. They com- 
mence rudimentary drawing at an early 
age. We make natural readers, good spell- ^ 
ers, ready calculators, fluent talkers, and 
SHARP observers. How this is accom- 
pUshed, we shall soon endeavor to show. 
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FREE AND SLAVE LABOR. 



THE Hon. Robert J. Walker, in two re- 
cent letters to, the CtnitiT^ental Month- 
ly^ on the finances and resources of the 
United States, conmaunicates some exceed- 
ingly interesthig facts bearing upon the in- 
fluence of free and slave labor upon the 
Eiperity of the country. He shows, by 
res drawn from the late census, the dis- 
antages under which the Southern 
States have labored by reason of the exist- 
ence of slavery there. 

He compares, in the flrst place, Maryland 
with Massachusetts, selecting Maryland be- 
cause that State has greater natural advan- 
tages, and because it has increased in pop- 
ulation per square mile more rapidly from 
1790 to 1860 than any other slaveholding 
State. 

The subjoined extract will give a clear 
idea of the results to which Mr. Walker^s 
figures tend. 



Maryland has 11,124 square miles area — 
Massachusetts, 7,000 square miles; Mary- 
land has a shore line, sea and river, of 
1,836 miles — Ma^achusetts, 764 miles. In 
Maryland the rate of mortality is but 1 in 
92; in Massachusetts, 1 in 67. The area 
of arable land in Maryland is more than 
double that of Massachusetts, and the soil 
more fertile. Maryland has inexhaustible 
mines of coal and iron, and the necessary 
fluxes ; Massachusetts has no coal, no val- 
uable mines of iron, nor fluxes. The poj)- 
ulation of Maryland in 1790 was 819,728; 
of Massachusetts, 378,717. In 1860 Mary- 
land had 087,084— Massachusetts, 1,231,065. 
In seventy years Maryland increased 
367,300 ; Massachusetts, 852,340, or more 
than double as much. In 1790 Maryland 
had 28 persons to tlio square mile — in 1860, 
61 ; in 1790 Massachusetts had 48 to the 
square mile — ^in 1860, 157. Bear in mind 
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that Maryland has double tho area of good 
land that Massachnsetts has, and the enor- 
mous dilference will be seen. 

The value of the products of Massachusetts 
in 1860 was $287,000,000; of Maryland, 
$66,000,000. In Massachusetts it was 
$285 per head; in Maryland, $96. That 
is to say, the average annual value of the 
labor of each person in Massachusetts was 
greatly more than double that in Maryland. 
Massachusetts, with a smaller territory, 
had 1,340 miles of railroad — Maryland but 
880. The value of all property, real and 
personal, was, in Massachusetts, $815,000,- 
000; in Maryland, $376,000,000. Com- 
paring this with the value of products be- 
fore mentioned, the profit on capital was, 
in Massachusetts 85 per cent. — in Mary- 
land, 17 per cent, or less than half; and 
it is a noticeable fact that in only two slave 
States, Delaware and Missouri, was the 
rate of profit laiver than in Maryland, and 
both of these had comparatively fewer 
slaves. 

If now we take intelligence as a stand- 
ard, in Massachusetts the value of printed 
matter was in 1860, $2,905,916 ; in Mary- 
land, $850,155. Massachusetts had 222 
newspapers and periodicals, of which 112 
were political, 31 religious, 51 literary, 28 
miscellaneous ; Maryland had only 57, all 
but one or two political. Massachusetts 
' had 8,679 public schools; Maryland, 907. 
Massachusetts had 1,861 adults who could 
neither read nor write ; Maryland, 88,426, 
exclusive of her slaves. Let free working 
men ponder these facts, and say under 
what system, whether of free or slave labor, 
they can earn the largest wages, or their 
children can receive the best education. 

But Mr. Walker ffoes on to show a more 
remarkable fact — that as Maryland is to 
Massachusetts, so is South Carolina to 
Maryland. He shows that in 1860 the pro- 
duct per head in Massachusetts was $285, 
in Maryland $96, in South Carolina $56 ; 
thus in free and educated Massachusetts 
the reward of labor is more than double 
that in Maryland, and four times that in 
South Carolina. " Slavery, then, the cen- 
sus proves, is hostile to the progress of 
wealth and population, to science, literature, 
and education, to schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, to books and libraries, to churches 
and religion, to the press, and therefore to 
free government ; hostile to the poor, keep- 
ing them in want and ignorance ; hostile 
to labor, reducing it to servitude, and de- 
creasing by two-thirds the value of its pro- 
ducts ; hostile to morals, repudiating among 
slaves the marital aad parental condition, 
classifying them by law as chattels, dark- 
ening the immortal soul, and making it a 



crime to teach miHiohs of human beings to 
read or write.'' 

Gkat's Elkgy in a Country Chukcr- 
TABD. — Mr. Gray had written his Elegy in 
the year 1750, and he communicated it to 
his friend Horace Walpole, who showed it 
about for some time in manuscript, and it 
was received with the applause it so justly 
deserved. It found its way into a maga- 
zine, and this was the means of first mak- 
ing him known to the public. We may 
fancy how his fastidious and shrinking 
mind would be annoyed by the circum- 
stances which he thus relates in a letter to 
Walpole : " Cambridge, February 11, 1751. 
Yesterday I had the misfortune of receiv- 
ing a letter from certain gentlemen (as 
their bookseller expresses it) who have 
taken the magazine of magazines into their 
hands, lliey tell me that an ingenious 
poem, called * Reflections in a Country 
Churchyard,' has been communicated to 
them, which they are printing forthwith ; 
that they are informed the excellent author 
of it is 1, by name, and that they beg not 
only his indulgence but the honor of his 
correspondence, etc. As I am not at all 
disposed either to be so indulgent, or to 
correspond as they desire, I have but one 
bad way left to escape the honor they 
would inflict upon me, and therefore aui 
obliged to desire yon would make Dodslcy 
print it immediately from your copy, but 
without my name. The title must be, 
* Elegy written in a Country Churchyard.' " 

Gray said : " The stanzas have been so 
applauded, it is quite a shame to repeat it. I 
mean not to be modest ; but it is a shame for 
those who have said such superlative things 
about them, that I cannot repeat them." 

An early tribute to the merits of the 
Elegy occurs in an anecdote related by 
Prof Robinson, of Edinburgh, then a mid- 
shipman on board the "Royal William," 
one of the fleet engaged in the taking of 
Quebec. He happened to be on duty in 
the boat in which General Wolfe went to 
visit some of his posts the night before the 
battle, which was expected to be decisive 
of the fate of the campaign. The evening 
was fine; and the scene, considering the 
work they were engaged in, and the morn- 
ing to which they were looking forward, 
sutficiently impressive. As they rowed 
along, the general, with much feeling, re- 
peated nearly the whole of Gray's Elegy 
(which had appeared not long before, and 
was yet but little known) to an oflicer who 
sat with him in the stern of the boat ; add- 
ing, as he concluded, that " he would pre- 
fer being the author of that poem to the 
glory of beating the French to-morrow." 
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MiuTABT Schools. 

THE war fbr the Union has thoroughly 
awakened the nation from its fiasci- 
nating dream of eternal peace. It^ advent 
ibimd US thoroughly unprepared for its 
stem realities, save in the possession of 
mibonnded resources of crude and unde- 
veloped material. We had millions of 
brave men, but they were untrained to 
the discipline of arms. We had inexhaust- 
ible supplies of iron, but it must be forged 
into swords and guns. Our granaries were 
groaning und4r the weight of food for man 
and beast. Our forests were dark with 
the shade oif the oak and pine, but these 
must be turned into ships. In short, we 
were almost paralyzed with the conscious- 
ness of our utter unreadiness for the clash 
of contending bosts on the field of mortal 
combat. 

But we have learned a lesson which we 
shall not soon forget. We have been 
taogbt that the surest guarantee for the 
reign of peace, is a state of perpetual read- 
iness for the unrest of war. We are ad- 
monished that here, too, an ounce of pre- 
vention is better than a pound of cure. 

In no one respect was our utter unreadi- 
ness for the great struggle more apparent 
than in that of trained soldiers — men com- 
petent to command the hosts marshalled 
for the defense of liberty and union — men 
whose military skill, penetration, and fore- 
sight, qualified them to transform peaceful 
citizens into disciplined soldiers, and lead 
them against the enemies of public law and 
buman freedom. We had but one national 
military schooL That had been for years 
under the insidious influence of the plotters 
against national life, and hence a large pro- 
portion of its graduates in the Army of the 



United States proved recreant to their 
trusts, false to their oaths, and treasonable 
to their government. The nation for a 
time stood aghast at the spectacle of their 
wholesale perfidy and their monstrous 
crimes. Several of the rebellious Statest, 
who had long meditated and been prepar- 
ing for the disruption of the Union, had 
established and were liberally supporting 
military schools; and hence, at the out- 
break of the war, they enjoyed a vast ad- 
vantage in the number and superiority of 
thek* officers for the various branches of 
their military service. 

The experience of the last three years, 
bowever, seems likely to be instructive to 
us. We are arousing to the consciousness 
of our great needs, and providing for the 
more than possible exigencies of our still 
greater future. The subject of military 
instruction is already engaging a liberal 
share of public attention. We need no 
greater evidence of this, than is afforded 
by the numerous attempts to organize pri- 
vate military schools, and to teach a smat- 
tering of military tactics in our existing 
institutions of various grades. These ef- 
forts are praiseworthy, as indicating the 
right intention, and they may serve a tem- 
porarily useful purpose as far as they go. 
But they are totally inadequate to produce 
the results desired. A knowledge of tac- ^ 
tics is but a small part of the needful ac- 
quirements of a true soldier, and these semi- 
military schools can impart only a limlt^ 
and comparatively superficial amount of 
this particular kind of information. In 
numerous experiments which have some 
under our observation, it has been proved, 
that while only a superficial training in 
tactics is secured, the pseudo cadets soon 
lose all interest in the dull repetition of 
the mere routine-drill of the squad and 
the company. In these cases, too, the 
showy uniforms, the dress-parades, and, in 
general, the holiday soldiering practice of 
the classes, without the checks and bal- 
ances of actual military discipline, gener- 
ated a spirit of insubordination and imper- 
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t tinence, for which the skill iro fnaneuter- 
ing famished no adequate compensating 
advantages. We do not want such sol- 
diers. We have enough of that sort al- 
ready ; and these half-way military schools 
and exercises are calculated to increase 
rather than to ahate the evil. This subject 
will be further discussed hereafter. 



Industrial Colleges. 

THE recent action of Congress, looking 
to the establishment in the several 
States of institutions for instruction in Agri- 
culture, and the applications of science to 
the mechanic arts, will result in bringing 
the question of industrial education promi- 
nently before the American people, and 
eventually in supplying a great want in the 
material enterprises of the country. This 
want is that of highly educated men as 
specialists, to lead in the development of 
our resources as a producing, manufac- 
turing, and commercial people. Sixteen 
States having accepted the Congressional 
grants, and hence incurred the accompany- 
ing obligation to organize the insjtitutions 
contemplated by the act, the subject has 
already assumed a degree of import.anoo 
that justifies the earnest and enlightened 
attention of the thoughtful friends of edu- 
cational progress in the United States. 

The problem of the hour in reference to 
this matter, is, as to what shall be the plan 
of organization and course of instruction 
in the proposed institutions. The entire 
question of their success or failure, turns 
upon the solution to be given to this prob- 
lem. But the plan of organization and 
course of study, must somewhat depend 
upon the particular form which the insti- 
tution shall take. If it be an appendage 
to some other establishment, whose aims 
are different, its organization and curricu- 
lum must be modified to suit these circum- 
Htances. If, on the contrary, it is to be 
established upon an independent basis, and 
with special reference only to its peculiar 
objects, secondary to no other aims, the 



problem referred to is comparatively sim- 
ple, and the conditions of its proper solu- 
tion are direct and easy of fulfillment. 

A very able and timely discussion of this 
subject, is presented in ** A Report upon a 
Flan for the organization of Colleges for 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, with 
especial reference to the organization of 
the Agricultural College of F&nmyltaniaj'^ 
in view of the endowment of this Institu- 
tion by the land grant fund donated by 
Congress. 

This Report is from the pen of the Pres- 
ident of the Faculty of that Institution, and 
is addressed to its Board of Trustees. We 
certainly commend it to the careful con- 
sideration of all who are interested in the 
organization of these institutions about to 
be established in so many different States. 

The Report sets out with a statistical 
table, showing the educational resources 
of eighteen of the more prominent Ameri- 
can literary colleges, with a view to de- 
monstrate that very liberal endowmentt 
are indispensable to the production of great 
educational advantages. For example: 
New York University requires an endow- 
ment of $250,000, to afford the services of 
86 Professors, and the aid of 10,000 vol- 
umes, to 488 students ; its annual income 
being $14,011. Columbia College, with 
an endowment of $1,650,666, affords the 
services of 48 Professors, and the use of 
18,000 volumes, to 689 students, at an an- 
nual expense of $79,269. Harvard Univer- 
sity requires an endowment of $1,618,884, 
with an annual expenditure of $158,431, 
to give to 888 students the benefit of 56 
Professors and 149,000 volumes. The 
bearing of these facts upon the necessity 
of preserving the unity and integrity of 
the hmd-grant fund, is too obvious to re- 
quire comment. To those who are not 
familiar with expenses involved in carry- 
ing on first-class institutions, these figures 
will be surprising. And they will be stiD 
more surprised to learn that some of these 
seats of learning are actually running into 
debt annually, by reason of the excess ol 
their expenses over their incomes. 
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We regret that our space will not per- 
mit us to give, at this time, au intelligible 
synopsis of this valaable Report We shall 
endeavor to do so hereafter. It proceeds 
to con^der ** the resources required to sus- 
tun Agricultural and Industrial Colleges,'^ 
arriving at the conclusion that an extensive 
system of industrial education, ^' embracing 
the entire range of the Natural and Physi- 
cal Sciences, can be efficiently carried out 
only on a large and liberal plan, supported 
by endowments equal to those of the best 
Educational OoUeges in the country." An 
elaborate plan for the organization of this 
elasB of colleges is then presented, includ- 
ing the college-buildings, apparatus, mu- 
eeuma, library, etc., and a consideration of 
the Ck>iirfle of Study, Professorships, Assist- 
ants, and other officers, with detailed es- 
timates of the expenses attending the ad- 
ministration of an Institution of 400 Stu- 
dents^ 16 Professors, 10 Assistants, and a 
Farm-superintendent. It is estimated that 
the entire grant to Pennsylvania, amount- 
ing to 720,000 acres, will not realize an 
annual income of more than from $10,000 
to $20,000. The Report closes with a con- 
sideration of the preposterous claims put 
forth by some of the literary colleges of 
the country for this grant, or portions of 
it It takes the most decided ground 
against this pretension, arguing that such 
a diversion of the fund would be destruc- 
tive to all the interests involved. 



Business. 

WE have seen conspicuously posted 
in some of our counting-houses, a 
card, bearing the following inscription, or 
something akin to it: 

'^ Oall upon a man of business in hours 
of business, only upon business; transact 
your business and go about your business, 
leaving him time to attend to hia business.'' 

This is a business maxim, put in a de- 
cidedly business-like way. There is no mis- 
taking its import It evidentiy owes its ori- 
gin to the pressure of a great necessity. It 



recognizes the existence of a class of beings 
belonging to the genus homo, which, in 
common parlance, are denominated bores; 
and it was especially designed to operate 
as a gentle check upon their remorseless 
depredations. Business men know and 
feel the value of time. They are made to 
know and feel it, through the stem teach- 
ings of experience, and they are compelled 
perforce to act upon their convictions. A 
fortune may be lost or won through the 
negligence or diligence of one brief hour. 
A credit, which it has required years of 
earnest effi)rt and unremitting toil to es- 
tablish, may be ruined by the loss of a sin- 
gle minute on the way to the banking- 
house. A policy of insurance expires. Its 
renewal is postponed until to-morrow. 
The devouring flames of the intervening 
night swallow up the hard-earned treasures 
of a laborious lifetime. Hence the value 
of time; and hence, too, the keen apprecia- 
tion of it by men of business. 

But agdn. Men of business work for 
material results. Their reward, their gains 
or losses, are made to appear in palpable 
forms from day to day, from hour to hour. 
And these results bear a strikingly appre- 
ciable ratio to the effi^rt put forth during 
the time employed. It is thus that busi- 
ness becomes so efficient as an educating 
power. It is thus that the men of business 
become the men of action, of energy, and 
of resource. 

We wish that teachers and professional 
educators, as a class, could by some means 
be brought up to the requirements of the 
terse maxim which we have quoted above. 
We wish that teachers could be made to 
feel more keenly the value of time, not 
only in their professional labors, but in 
their intercourse with their fellow-men. 
We wh»h that they would learn to call on 
men of business only in hours of business, 
and that they would learn to transact 
their business in a business-like way, arid 
then go about their business. It is no 
mean accomplishment for one to know how 
to put his case, how to bring it to a point, 
and how to desist when the point is 
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reached and decided. In other words, it 
is a great thing to know when one*s hnsi- 
ness is done, and how to act accordingly. 
It is a great thing to know when hnsiness 
ends and boring begins. 

Whoever will impart this sublime power 
of discernment to the masses of the people, 
will be a benefactor of the race. It can 
be done only through the edncators of the 
people. To this end, teachers must them- 
selves learn and practice it Thej must 
learn to do business in a business-like man- 
ner. They must respect business maxims 
in practice as well as in theory. They 
must refrain from the boring process. 
They must not be loungers, and gossipers, 
and busybodies, in hours and places of 
business, or at other times and places. 
Thus will they demonstrate their disposi- 
tion and capacity to impress upon the 
minds and hearts of the generations to 
come, those rules of conduct which regu- 
late the life of an enterprising and truly 
civilized society. 



Thb American Educational Monthlt: 
For the School and Family. 82 pages, 
double column, medium size, 8vo. Issued 
OB the first of each month, at $1.00 per 
annum, in advaijice. Editor not named. 
Published at New York by Schermerhom, 
Bancroft & Co., 180 Grand-street 



The January or first number of this new 
magazine has reached us, and it seems to 
have more promise of permanence and use- 
fulness than its predecessors of the same 
class. For years, book publishers have been 
in the habit of starting periodicals of this 
kind, with just enough of general educa- 
tional matter in them to attract the attention 
of teachers, but with the main purpose of 
noticing and advertising their own publica- 
tions, and those connected with them. This 
is the best specimen of the kind we have 
seen. There are some really good artides 
in it, and it is worth a dollar. 

WE find tlie foregoing patronizing no- 
tice in the February number of the 
"Pennsylvania School Journal." To all 
who may happen to see that number, this 
precious scrap will appear like a ghastly 
joke, perpetruted by the proverbially amia- 



ble editor of that periodical, upon his own 
Hterary performances. 

If "book publishers did not ^tarC* the 
Journal^ it is obvious that one or two of 
them contrive to run the best part of the 
machine, if there be such a dubious frac- 
tion, now that it is "started." 

For example, the leading editorial, on 
the first page, is an advertisement of a 
forthcoming book, llie third article in 
the editorial columns, is a personal puff 
of sundry individuals, including "we." 
Turning over exactly two leaves, we come 
to the "Book Notices," introduced by a 
piteous appeal to "book publishers" to 
send in " standard works on general science 
and literature," and not "confine their ad- 
vertisements and books sent for notice, 
merely to the school-room ola^!" The 
book notices thus paraded in the most 
prominent part of the Journal^ occupy 
three pages, all but one column of which 
being monopolized by two " book publish- 
ing" houses. 

In view of these fisusts, we think the fore- 
going notice is as rich a specimen of the 
Pharisaical style of literature as can be 
found. When our leading articles or ed- 
itorials are "devoted to noticing and ad- 
vertising our own publications, ,and those 
connected with them," or when we lit- 
erally thrust our book notices into the 
faces of our readers, "giving just enough 
of educational matter to attract the attcA- 
tion of teachers" at the caudal extremity 
of the monthly, we will meekly confe&i, 
that in respect tp literary taste, professional 
devotion, and mechanical skill, we are in 
danger of competing with our neighbor. 

However, we always receive even small 
favors thankftdly. The Journal finally 
comes to the conclusion that "this is really 
the best specimen of the kind that it has 
seen ; that there are some good articles in 
it, ^d that it is worth a dollar." We wish 
we could say as much for the Journal 
We hope our Keystone neighbor will take 
notice that we ^ive from forty-eight to 
sixty-four pages for that same doUar, and 
that we do not mean to offend good taste 
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by tolerating a slip-flhod mechanical ex- 
ecution of oar work, nor impose upon our 
readers by displaying "Book Notices," 
personal compliments, and showy adver- 
tisements, where they have a right to 
look for something more instructive and 
usefoL 



THE number of Normal Schools recog- 
nized as State institutions in Penn- 
sylvania, is three, instead of one, as report- 
ed in a recent article upon that subject. 
There are so many schools bearing thi9 
title in that State, that it is not easy al- 
ways to distinguish between the State and 
private institutions. The article referred 
to, stated that there was one, and not but 
one. It told the truth, but not the whole 
truth. The private Normal School at 
W'estchester, is one of the best in the 
State. We are under the impression that 
no appropriations are made to any of these 
schools, but that they are sustained by pri- 
vate enteiprise alone. If this be so, they 



are only nominally State schools. We 
should like to see the Keystone State ap- 
propriate liberally to her Normal Schools, 
as being the most efficient instrumentali- 
ties in the whole scheme of popular educa- 
tion. 



WE publish in the present number, an 
article on the *" Old and the New 
in Education," from the pen of a gentle- 
man who lias had a long and successful 
experience as an educator. It well de- 
serves the attention of the thoughtful 
reader. Although there may be some dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the theory 
of our correspondent in regard to the sub- 
ject-matter of our popular reading-books, 
there will be found in this paper much 
food for profitable reflection. We shall be 
glad to see the subject thoroughly dis* 
cussed, and our columns will be open for 
the presentation of brief and well-digested 
papers upon both sides of this question. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



LAMBnra, Mioh., Feb. 22d, 1864. 

To the Editor of tho American Edueor 
tional Monthly : 

I perceive that a writer in your ioumal, 
for the present month, ^'believes Penn- 
sylvania the only State in the Union that 
has an Agricultural College '* open at this 
time." Permit me to correct this error, 
as far as our State is concerned. 

In the spring of 1857, the State Agricul- 
tural College of Michigan, opened with 
one hundred students ; many others being 
unable to gain admission for want of ac- 
commodations. The location is three miles 
from the Capital, upon a farm of 600 acres. 
At the outset, this was nearly all heavily 
timbered with beech, maple, oak, &c. 
Now it is about half under cultivation; 
and if you know any thing of the labor of 
clearing up our forests of the West, you 
yi\\\ believe that the College has not been 
without students; for all this work has 
been performed by them. 

For the land and buildings, the State has 



expended over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and the current expenses are met, 
from year to year, by appropriations di- 
rectly from the State treasury. This the 
State will continue to do, until an endow- 
ment shall be realized from the sale of 
lands granted by Congress. The amount 
granted to Michigan, is 240,000 acres; 
which eventually must produce a fund of 
over half a million dollars. 

We therefore consider our Agricultural 
College a fixed fact for all coming time ; 
perhaps destined to rival in importance 
our State University, with its half million 
fund and eight hundred students. 

Since the Rebellion culminated, the num- 
ber of students has diminished about one- 
half; many having left for tiie army. A 
goodly number from this Institution are in 
the Regiment of Engineers, which, for two 
years, has made itself famous for bridge- 
building in Kentucky and Tennessee. But 
the school is constantly growiuj;^ in favor 
with the farmers of the State, and as soon 
as the war is over, many will be refused 
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admission, as they were before the war, 
for want of room in the buildings. 

Michigan is an agricultural 8tate; but 
whether agriculture will always rem^n 
our leading interest, admits of doubt. Our 
iron and copper mines are inexhaustible 
in supply, and unsurpassed in quality. Our 
forests will, for a hundred years yet, be a 
source of immense wealth. A laree por- 
tion of the State contains excellent beds of 
«5oal, and our petroleum-wells will soon be 
dowing. Already we rival the Empire 
State in the manufacture of salt, and we 
can equal any State in the production of 
fruit With all these advantages, manufac- 
tures can not be kept in the background. 
Many a city in the land would be glad to 



exchange its debt for our entire State debt. 
Our common schools are flourishing, even 
ill the third year of the war, as never be- 
fore. We have sent nearly sixty thousand 
men to the field, yet all the ai*ts of pea(;e 
thrive within our borders. 

In all the varied interests of the State, 
the Agricultural College is well adapter! to 
prepare our young men for success. In 
none of them, will the studies there pur- 
sued, be found otherwise than useful and 
advantageous. 

We wish your readers, therefore, to un- 
derstand that Michigan is a great, pn>sper- 
ous, patriotic, and intelligent State ; and has, 
for seven years, had an Agricultural College 
in successful operation, C. B. S. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



Thb Training School for primary teach- 
ers, established by an act of the Legislatnre 
of the State of New York, will go into 
operation on the 18th of April, under the 
direction of Superintendent Sheldon. The 
appropriation for the purpose is, we be- 
lieve, $5,000 per year, the buildings being 
furnished by the citizens of Oswego. The 
following is a synopsis of the plan of the 
school, kindly furnished by Mr. Sheldon. 

Course of Instruction, — This will con- 
Bist, 1st, in Instruction in Methods; 2d, 
Instruction in the Natural Sciences ; and 
8d, what may be more strictly termed 
Professional Instruction. 

I. Under the first head will be included 
instruction in methods of presenting Form, 
Size, Weight, Color, Number (including 
Arithmetic), Language (including Gram- 
mar), Reading, Spelling, Drawing, Geogra- 
phy ; also of giving lessons in Objects, in- 
cluding lessons on Animals and Plants, and 
the Human Body. 

This instruction will be accompanied with 
Model Lessons, illustrating fully the methods 
at every point. In addition to this, the 
pupils will be required to observe and 
practise one-half of each day in the Model 
and Practising Schools, of which there is 
one for each grade, including the first five 
years of the child^s school-life. The school 
will be divided into two sections, one of 
which will be in recitation while the other 



is in the Practising Schools. Thus, one- 
half tde time is given to practise, and the 
other half to instruction. 

n. The Instruction in the Natural Sci- 
ences^ will include Zoology, Botany, Geol- 
ogy, Mineralogy, and Chemistry, and per- 
haps Physiology. Thorough instruction in 
these is regarded as essential to the highest 
success of the teacher in the methods pur- 
sned. 

III. In Professional Instruction, will be 
included Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
School History, Organization and Disci- 
pline. 

Terms of Admission. — ^Before admission, 
an examination will be instituted in Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, Spelling, 
Reading; also in Algebra as far as Quad- 
ratio Equations, Geometry (Ist Book), and 
History of the United States. 

In t^e last three named branches, the 
examination will be less thorough than in 
the former. Fifty per cent of correct 
answers is reqnired. 

Schools of New York City. — The an- 
nual report of S. S. Randall, Superintend- 
ent of the New York city schools, for 1868, 
states that there are, under the general ju- 
risdiction of the Board of Education, 45 
granmtiar-schools for boys, 45 for girls. 3 
for boys and girls, 47 primary departments, 
42 primary schools, 2 graounar-schools foi 
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colored boys, 2 for colored girls, 4 for col- 
ored children of both sexes, 2 primary de- 
partments, and 2 primary schools for col- 
ored children; making, in all, 194 separate 
schools and departments. In addition to 
this, there are 12 corporate schools par- 
ticipating in the public money, 1 free acad- 
emy for boys, 26 evening schools for boys, 
22 for girls, and 2 for colored children of 
both sexes. The whole number of chil- 
dren taught during the year, was 201,124; 
an increase over 1862, of 29,718. The 
whole number of teachers employed in the 
eeyeral schools during the year, was 1,984 ; 
of whom 200 T^ere males, and the remain- 
der, 1,784, females. 

The superintendent gives a detailed ac- 
count of the character, progress, and pres- 
ent condition of the several schools in each 
ward. The number of pupils taught in 
each ward, ranges from 426 in the second, 
to 18,788 in the twentieth. He again urges 
the establishment of a normal school for 
the training of teachers, together with a 
hi^-school for girls. More attention to 
physical culture is recommended, and the 
fhmiahing of the large halls, basements, 
and playgrounds, attached to each school, 
with all the necessary apparatus requisite 
for this purpose, as a measure beneficial to 
health, and preventive of premature dis- 
ease, the danger of which is imminent 
from the confinement of pupils for six 
hours of each school-day. 

The report of Assistant Superintendent 
Calkins gives an account of the course of 
study, and of the general condition of the 
primary schools and departments. He 
ialso sets forth the need of a well-organized 
Trying School, for educating teachers in 
the principles and methods of teaching, as 
die greatest want for securing improve- 
ment in primary instruction. ^' What our 
teachers most need,^' he truly says, ^^is 
not greater scholarship than may be ob- 
tained in the present course of instruction 
.n the grammar-schools^ but the knowledge 
of how U> teach children what they them- 
selves know. Nine teachers fail from the 
lack of knowing how to teach, to one that 
fuls from lack of book-knowledge.*' 

Mr. Calkins gives a detailed account of 
the process of teaching pursued, and pre- 
sents a course of studies for the considera- 



tion of the Board, with the view of im- 
proving the mode of instruction in the 
primary schools. He calls attention to the 
want of more primary schools ; and states 
that nearly every primary school and de- 
partment in the city is now crowded to 
excess, and that there are about 40,000 
children in the city, over four years of age, 
who do not attend any school. 

The reports of Assistant Superintendents 
Kiddle, Jones, and Seton, also present in- 
teresting views in relation to instruction 
in the schools. 

General Banks has laid off the terri- 
tory under his jurisdiction, in Loubiana, 
into school-districts, and is organizing a 
system of common-school instruction- for 
the children, as well as a free paid labor 
system for the adult population of that 
sunny clime. General Banks is a states- 
man, as well as a soldier. He knows how 
to organize the forces of a free, peaceful, 
and happy community, as well as those for 
the stern work of grim-visaged war. Wo 
shall watch with the deepest interest this 
process of reorganization in Southern so- 
ciety. 

A^ouT a year ago the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature adopted a resolution authorizing 
the governor to appoint a conunission to 
inquire into the expediency of establishing 
a State military academy. The commis- 
sion was appointed, consisting of the Hon. 
Edward Everett, John M. Fessenden, an 
old graduate of West Point, Wm. S. Clark, 
formerly a professor at Amherst College, 
and for a while an ofiScer in a Massachusetts 
volunteer regiment, and they have recent- 
ly submitted their report for the action ol 
the Legislature. The report, evidently 
written by Mr. Everett, is brief and com- 
prehensive. By visits to West Point and 
the Naval Academy at Newport, and cor- 
respondence with our ministers at London 
and Paris relative to institutions for mili- 
tary education in Europe, the commission- 
ers have collected a large amount of in- 
formation, which they have not had time 
to arrange and submit in detail yet, but 
which is promised hereafter. The results 
to which they have arrived may bo stated 
briefly thus : They are of the opinion that 
the introduction of military exercises and 
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drill into our colleges, academies, and 
sctiools of a higher grade, though useful to 
a certain extent, would not meet the de- 
mands of the country and the times ; that 
whatever the immediate complexion of the 
future may he, it will hring with it an im- 
perative c.'ill for a more systematic, exten- 
sive, and effective development of the mil- 
itary power of the country than has yet 
taken place ; that for the increase of the 
means of military education the people of 
Massachusetts must for the present and 
for some time to come rely upon their own 
resources ; that private military academies 
are not organized on a hasis sufficiently 
comprehensive for all branches of military 
education ; ^md that difficulty would exist 
in the want of authority to govern them 
by martial law. The commissioners, there- 
fore, recommend the establishment of a 
military academy for the State of Massa- 
chusetts, at which provision shall be made 
for the education of about two hundred 
young men of suitable age, to be divided 
into three classes, being at the present time 
one annually for every twenty-one hundred 
of the population of the State. They con? 
template a first-class institution. A high 
standard of qualification for admission is 
proposed ; and the practice of compefitive 
examinations will require the schools at 
which the candidates are prepared to aim 
in their turn at an elevated standard. The 
military and naval schools of the United 
States labor under a disadvantage in this 
respect of qualification, as their pupils, for 
paramount public reasons, are taken in 
geographical proportion from every part 
of the Union ; and it follows that the requi- 
site qualifications of candidates for admis- 
sion cannot rise above the state of educa- 
tion in any part of the country. In view 
of this high and uniform standard, a three 
years' course may be substituted for the 
four years' course at West Point. The 
commissioners estimate that such an in- 
stitution as they propose can be put in op- 
eration for about $175,000, and carried on 
at an annual expense of about $56,000. — 
Round Table, 

OoMMON Schools in Michigan. — ^The 
School Reports of 1863 in Michigan show 
an increasing prosperity in every respect. 



More children, more teachers, and more 
means are reported than in any former 
year. And in but one year has the average 
length of the schools ever been greater, and 
that only one-tenth of a month more. 
More money was raised by voluntary tax- 
ation, and less by the odious rate-bill, than 
ever before. It is quite evident that, while 
sending about one in every fourteen of her 
population to chastise rebellion, the State 
haa not forgotten that liberty and education 
must not be divorced. 

The number of children reported be- 
tween five and twenty years of age is 
278,620; an increase during the year of 
12,297. This shows an increase of popu- 
lation of about 88,000. Of the above num- 
ber, 216,144 attended the common schools^ 
in addition to which several thousand are 
reported in private schools. When it is 
considered how many leave school for the 
active duties of life at eighteen years of 
age, the conclusion is pretfy certain that 
Michigan is raising very few uneducated 
citizens. 

The number of graded, or Union schoolSi 
is 124. In these schools, some of which 
number several thousand pupils, the prin- 
cipals receive salaries of $600 to $1,200. 
In the State the average of wages waa, to 
male teachers, $28.17 per month, and to 
females, $12.42. The total number of 
teachers was 8,825; and the average 
length of the schools was six and one- 
tenth months. . 

The amount paid for teachers^ wages 
was $520,012. The total school resources 
for the year were $828,000. Of this about 
$180,000 was from a permanent school 
fund; $277,000 from a State tax of two 
mills on the dollar of property as assessed; 
and nearly all of the remainder was from 
voluntary taxation by the tax-payers of 
4,882 several districts. The pecuniary 
prosperity of the schools is shown (and 
from this may be inferred that of the 
State) in the fiact that $106,000 was re- 
ported on hand at the close of the year, or 
$21,000 more than in the year precedmg. 

The value of school-houses reported is 
$1,868,000. Several districts have school- 
houses that cost from $15,000 to $40,000 
each. One district has a stately edifice 
that cost $50,000. 
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For the preparation of teachers, the State 
supports a Normal School at an annual ex- 
pense of ahont $18,000, at which 406 were 
in attendance daring the year. About 
twelve local State Teachers' Institutes, of 
one week each, are also held annuallj hj 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 



tion, where, in the last four years, over 6,000 
teachers have received special training. 

Such statistics as these, from a State yet 
but little more than *^out of its teens, *^ 
ought to rejoice the hearts of educators In 
other States, and excite them to renewed 
efforts throughout the land. 
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Stosm-Glass. — A. very simple and use* 
fal instrument for indicating changes of 
the weather, may be constructed of a glass 
tube about ten inches long and three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter, having its 
mouth covered with a piece of bladder, 
perf<Nrated with a needle. The tube must 
be partly filled with a mixture of two 
drachms of camphor, half a drachm of pure 
flalfcpetre, and half a drachm of sal-ammo- 
niac, pulverized and mixed with about two 
ounces of proof-spirits. It is usually sus- 
pended by a thread near a window, and 
the functions of its contents are as follows: 
If the atmosphere is dry, and the weather 
promises to be settled, the solid parts of 
the camphor in the liquid contained in the 
tube, will remain at the bottom, and the 
Hquid above will be quite clear; but on 
the approach of a change to rain, the solid 
matter will gradually rise, and small crys- 
talline stars will float about in the liquid. 
On the approach of high winds, the solid 
parts of the camphor wiU rise in the form 
of leaves, and appear near the surface in a 
state resembling fermentation. These in- 
dications are sometimes manifested twenty- 
four h&urs before a storm breaks out I 

The cause of these indications is as yet 
unknown ; but the leading principle is the 
solubility of camphor in alcohol, and its 
insolubility in water, combined with the 
&ct that the drier the atmosphere the 
more aqueous vapor does it take up, and 
tiee versa, 

Thb Poweb of Soixnox. — It has long 
been known that the solar spectrum is 
crossed by fine, dark lines. Upon careful 
examination, it has been found that tiie 
spectra produced by the analysis of the 



light proceeding from all incandescent 
bodies, have similar lines, but each sub- 
stance gives its own peculiar arrangement 
to them. Thus we have a new method of 
chemical analysis ; and so delicate is this 
test, that several new metals have been 
discovered by it in substances which had 
been repeatedly analyzed, with the utmost 
care, by the old methods! It has recenUy 
been applied to the light of the heavenly 
bodies with such success, as to make it 
probable that we shall soon be able to de- 
termine the chemical composition of even 
the fixed stars ! 

A STRIKING evidence of the slowness 
with which knowledge is diffused, is fur- 
nished by the frequent occurrence, in re- 
ceipts for cooking, of directions to boil 
slowly, or to boil rapidly, for some speci- 
fied length of time. It should at this day 
he known, that any thing will cook just as 
quickly in water boiling as slowly as possi- 
ble, as it will in water boiling with the 
greatest fury. Water, under the pressure 
of the atmosphere and at the level of the 
sea, boils at 212'' Fah.; and as long as it is 
open to the air, no fire, however fierce, 
will heat it a single degree above this tem- 
perature. If we close the vessel, however, 
with an air-tight cover, so as to increase 
the pressure upon the surface of the liquid, 
we may heat it to any degree whatever. 
But, as the pressure increases with the 
temperature, the strength of the boiler 
must be increased in the same proportion. 
On the other hand, if the pressure of the 
air on the surface of the water is dimin- 
ished by raising the vessel above the sur- 
face of the earth, the water will boil at 
a lower temperature than 212'' Fah. It 
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takes longer to boil potatoes on the top 
of a monutain than at its base, because 
boiling water at the top of the mountain is 
not so hot as at its base. In sugar refin- 
eries, it is desirable to boil down the sirtip 
at a low temperature, in order to avoid 
burning the sugar. This is ejected bj 
putting the sirup into an air-tight boiler, 
and draining out a portion of the air from 
the space above the sirup, by means of an 
air-pump worked by a steam-engine. Such 
a boiler is called a vacuum-pan, and is used 
in many other operations besides the re- 
fining of sugar. 

Mineral salt is now brought in ballast 
from Russia; it sells for $20 a tun. vJt is 
mined in blocks, that to the eye appear to 
be quartz. A thirty-pound block of it, 
placed in a box in a field, will supply a 
herd of cows for some weeks. It is as 
hard as stone. Ordinary salt would dis- 
solve in one-fourth the time. No other 
country yet known yields this peculiar 
product. It is quarried precisely as we 
quarry marble. 

Light from petroleum costs about one- 
third as much as the same quantity from 
gas, at New York prices; and the petro- 
leum light is better for the eyes, and of 
superior quality in every respect. It is 
essential, however, to use a shade upon 
the lamp. Otherwise, it is, if possible, 
wane for the eyes than gas. 

TxTNOSTBNT AND ITS Alloys. — Some im- 
portant and interesting experhnents have 
lately been made in France, by order of 
the Minister of War, to determine the in- 
fluence produced by tung%ten upon gun- 
metal, steel, and cast-iron, when combined 
with them and forming alloys. Tungsten 
is one of the rare metals, which the great 
migority of persons have never seen. Its 
name signifies '^ heavy stone," and it is 
also called isolfram. In its native state it 
is found as an ore, associated with iron, 
manganese, sulphur, and arsenic. It is 
reduced from the ore by fusion with car- 
bon, and with a current of hydrogen gas. 
In the metallic state it is difiicult of fusion, 
hard, brittle, and gray in color. There is 
only one mine of tungsten ore in France. 
When roasted, the sulphur and arsenic are 



driven oif, leaving iron and manganese 
combined with the tungsten. The experi- 
ments, which were conducted by M. Caron, 
satisfactorily proved that when one per 
cent, of tungsten was added to cast-iron, 
the grain of the latter became more regular, 
and there was greater homogeneity exhib- 
ited. The addition of one per cent of 
tungsten to steel, increased its hardness 
and tenacity. A steel rifle barret, contain- 
ing that amount of tungsten, was subjected 
to severe tests, and it withstood larger 
charges of powder, and heavier shot, than 
any other steel barrel of the same dimen- 
sions tested. M. Caron recommends the 
employment of tungsten in all French steel, 
to improve its quality. 

It is easy enough to condense steam, 
and to bum the visible particles of carbon 
which we term smoke. The latter opera- 
tion can indeed always be carried out by a 
skillful fireman ; but the gaseous products 
of combustion have never been completely 
consumed in any instance that we know 
of. It is therefore thought, that in the 
nnderground railroad in London, air may 
yet be used for propelling the trains, sim- 
ilar to that used by the Pneumatio Dis- 
patch Oompany.' The use of air for such 
purposes, is a subject worthy of patient in- 
vestigation. 

Fbom a given weight of hydrogen gas 
under combustion, a greater quantity of 
steam can be generated, than from an equal 
weight of any other known oombnstible. 
A pound of pure carbon will evaporate 12} 
pounds of water, and convert it into steam 
of 16 pounds pressure on the square inch. 
One pound of good Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite b capable of raising 9| pounds of wa- 
ter, at 212^ Fah., into steam. 

Thkrb is now in operation at the Elec- 
tric Telegraph Company's office, London, 
an instrument, which, from its ingenuity of 
construction and perfection of results, de- 
serves attention. The object is to trans- 
mit autograph messages in the exact form 
in which they are written ; and the most 
complicated figures, designs, sketches, or 
indeed any thing that can be drawn by an 
ordinary pen, are transmitted as readily as 
the simplest dot or stroke. 
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ViBoiL ON THE Ltrio Stagb. — M. Ber- 
lioZy the eminent French oomposer, has not 
only written an^ opera called " The Tro- 
jana,^' the incidents taken from YirgiPs 
*^i£neid," bnt has himself composed the 
libretto for it. We are told the subject is 
the old, fascinating, sad, nglj storj of 
**Didone Abbandonata^' — ^a story which 
has been set before by a multitude of com- 
posers, Vinci, Jomelli, Anfossi, Haydn, 
Piccini, Storace, and no doubt many more. 
The piece is spoken of with enthusiasm by 
Parisian critics. A septett, sung by ^neas 
and Ascanins, Dido and her sister, and 
some Carthaginian nobles, gained an en- 
core the first night, and is described as a 
magnificent ensemble. Madame Charton- 
Demeur plays ^^Dido.^' The opera has 
been mounted in a style of profuse splen- 
dor. 

Uhiybrsitt of Wilna. — The Czar is 
about establishing a Russian University in 
Wilna, **for the better representation of 
Russian interests in Lithuania," in place 
of the Polish University formerly existing 
there. 

MxLANOTHON. — The bronze monument 
of Melancthon, which is to be erected at 
Wittenberg, where he died 808 years ago, 
is now finished. It has been cast at Berlin. 

Tux YioLiN. — This musical instrument 
has fonnd two historians — William Sandys 
and 8. A. Forster — who have written an 
octavo volume of 408 pages, with engrav- 
ings, and many illustrations, expressly de- 
voted to its history, and that of other in- 
struments played on with the bow, from 
the remotest times to the present ; also an 
account of the principal makers, English 
and foreign. The price in England is four- 
teen shillings. 

A WoKD ABOUT Chaibs. — An eminent 
physician, speaking of our chairs, remarks 
that they are too high, and too nearly hor- 
izontal We slide forward, and our spines 
ache. The seats should be fifteen or six- 
teen inches high in front for men, and from 
eight to fourteen inches for children and 



women. The back part of the seat should 
be from One to three inches lower than the 
front part. ITiis last is very important. 
The depth of the seat, from front to back, 
should be the same as the height. The 
chair-back is likewise unphilosophical. 
The part which meets the small of the 
back, should project furthest forward. 
Instead of this, at that point there is gen- 
erally a hollow ; this is the cause of much 
pain and weakness in the small of the 
back. The present seats produce discom- 
fort, round shoulders, and other distortions. 
This subject especially demands the ear- 
nest attention of all who are interested in 
the construction and fru*nishing of school- 
houses. 

"An, well I for us all some sweet hope lies. 
Deeply hidden from mortal eyes ; 
And in the hereafter, angels may, 
Roll the stone from its grave away." 

What is it to be wise? 
'Tis but to know how little can be known, 
To see all others' faults, and feel our own. 

Thb blindest of all eyes most blind, 
Are those forever turned behind. 

Tbbbb may be applcs-of-Sodom persons 
and things, whose exteriors are utterly de- 
ceptive ; but the rule of life is to judge by 
appearances. 

DisoBBTioN in speech is more than elo- 
quence. 

PovBBTY is in want of much, but avarice 
of every thing. 

Chabms strike the sight. 
But merit wins the soul. 

Tkub happiness 
Consists not in a multitude of friends, 
But in their worth and choice. 

Tns great Mont Cenis tunnel through 
the Alpine pass, is making slow but steady 
progress. Boring-machines were set to 
work in 1861. During the past year, cut- 
ting was done at the rate of 4 feet 5 inches 
per day, so that at the present rate «f 
working, it will require nearly 15 years to 
complete the job I The rock in which the 
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excavation is at present being made, is ex- 
ceedingly difScnlt to work, having what 
the engineers have termed an ^^ infelicitoas 
stratification.*' 

LoKD Braoo, a miser of the most intense 
class, was a Scottish judge of the last cen- 
tury. One of his farmers, seeing him one 
day pick up a farthing, sud: ^^I would 
give a shilling, Lord Braco, to have a sight 
of all the gold and silver which you pos- 
sess." " Well, man," his lordship replied, 
** it shall cost you no more." The shilling 
was paid down in hand, and his lordship 
fulfilled his part of the bargain, exhibiting 
to his tenant a considerable number of 
iron boxes filled with gold and silver 
money. "Now, my lord," said the ten- 
ant, "I am as rich as you, after alL" 
"How, my man?" said his lordship. "Be- 
cause I see the money, my lord, and yon 
have not the heart to do any thing more 
with it." 

Some use words as riflemen do bullets. 
They are little. The few words used go 
right to the mark. They let you talk, and 
guide with your eye and face, till what 
you say can be answered in a word or two, 
and then they launch out a sentence and 
pierce the matter to the quick, and are 
done. You never know where you are 
with them. Tour conversation falls into 
their minds as rivers into deep chasms, 
and are lost from sight by its depth and 
darkness. They will sometimes surprise 
you with words that go right to the mark 
like a gunshot, and they are silent again, 
as if reloading. 

Stone bullets were used until the year 
1514, when they were supplanted by iron. 
It was near the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, before leaden bullets were generally 
adopted. Stone cannon-balls are yet used 
in some of the Eastern countiies. 

The F(»blorn Hope. — Military and civic 
writers of the present day, seem quite ig- 
norant of the true meaning of the expres- 
sion, "forlorn hope." The adjective has 
nothing to do with despair, nor the iuJh 
stantive with the " charmer which lingers 
still behind ;" there was no such poetical 
depth in the words as originally used. 



Every corps marching in an enemy^s coun- 
try, had a small body of men at the head 
(haupt or hope, or perhaps Haufen, a 
troop) of the advance-guard, and which 
was termed the forlorn hope {lorn being 
here but a termination similar to ward in 
forv)a/rd\ whileu another small body at the 
head of the rear-guard waa called the rea/r- 
lorn hope, (See "A Treatise of Ireland, 
by John Dymmock," page 82, written 
about the year 1600, and printed by the 
Irish Arch»ological Society, in 1848.) A 
reference to Johnson^s Dictionary proves 
that civilians were misled, as early as the 
time of Dryden, by the mere sound of a 
technical |nilitary phrase ; and in process 
of time, even military men forget the true 
meaning of the words. It grieves me to 
sap the foundations of an error, to which 
we are indebted for Byron^s beautiful 
phrase : " Full of hope, misnamed for- 
lorn." — Dr, Qrc^ti. 

A puBLio speaker should never lose sight 
of the thread of his discourse. Like a 
busy needle, he should always have the 
thread in his eye. 

Lite is a constant struggle for riches, 
which we must soon leave behind. They 
seem given to us as the nurse gives a play- 
thing to a child^ to amuse it until it fidls 
adleep. 

BoiTJEAU, being frequently dalled upon 
by an idle, ignorant person, who com- 
plained to him that he did not return his 
visits — "Sir," said the French satirist, "we 
are not upon equal terms. You call upon 
me merely to get rid of your time ; when 
I call upon you I lose mine." 

Ms. Pabmekteb, now of the firm of 
Messrs. Parmenter & Walker, has for many 
years made the best chalk crayon for the 
blackboard which has been made in this 
country. We are informed that this firm 
have recently made some decided improve- 
ments in their crayons. They are made 
finer, and are less rough and ofiensive to 
the touch, and make a smoother mark 
upon the board than formerly. Ihese 
crayons are free from grit, and we are 
sure that they are the best chalk crayons 
now made in America. 
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Of WaTBOK'B HaNI>-B(X>K of CaLI8THBNIC8 

AiTD Qticnastics, the Editor of the New 
York Daily Times writes as follows : 

"This is the most elaborate attempt jet 
made to apply practically to educational par- 
poses the great truths of phjriolo^, relating 
to physical culture and training. These facts, 
though universally recognized by sdenoe, 
bftTe too often remained a dead-letter, and 
the education of the masses has been carried 
on not only in neglect, but in absolute con- 
tradiption and opposition to the Titally im- 
portant considerations deducible from them. 
Mr. Watson's object is to strengthen the 
lungs and every portion of the muscular sys- 
tem, by appropruite exercises, that shall at 
once be pleasing, healthful, and invi^oratlnfi^, 
conducted by simple means, within the reach 
of every school and fkmily. The first divi- 
sicm, entitled ' Vocal Qymnastics,' relates to 
the subject of respiration, the management 
of the voice, and uie theory and practice of 
elocution, based on physiological and anatom- 
ical data. The second, ' AJisthenics,' em- 
braces the manual exercises, games, Ac., 
adapted to the purposes of prinumr instruc- 
tion, with appropriate muric The third 
portion, ' Gvnmastics,' continues the same 
subject, with more advanced lessons and ap- 
paratus, rendering it a completer instruction- 
book of exerdses that develop the lungs, the 
voice, the oivans of speech, the joints, the 
sinews* and the miAcles. Numerous illustrar 
tions render dear the instructions of the 
teacher, and the work has evidently been 
prepared by one who is consdous of the re- 
quirements of the learner, and has studied 
md most eflectoal way of meeting and sup- 
plying them. To those in authority, whose 
mfluenoe would be effectual in promoting 
the circulation of this book, it becomes a 
podtive duty so to do by every means in 
their power. All who have the phymcal 
welfare of the human race at heart, and un- 
derstand how powerless the intellect is to 
contend against the burden of a feeble and 
emaciated fhmie, are equally interested in 
its teachings, and answerable, each in his 
own sphere, however small it ^be, for the 
consequences of neglecting them." 

We have received the prospectus of " The 
School and Family Vidtor," the first num- 
ber of which will be issued on the 15th of 
April next, at Louisville, Ky. The Vidtor 
is to be under the editorial charge of Pro! 
W. N. Hailman, of the Louisville High 
School. For the teacher, it will contain ar- 
Udes on the practical duties of his profesdon, 
educational intelligence, and reviews of 
books. 

To parents and children it will bring ai^ 
tides on home instruction, condse biogra- 



phies, instructive anecdotes, stories, enigmas, 
etc. To aU, it will fiimish interesting arti- 
cles on sdence, art, and literature, with a 
current history of their progress. 

The establishment of an educational pe- 
riodical in the " border state " of Kentucky, 
is a sign of the times. In fact, one of the re- 
markable results of this war is found in the 
great activity which already prevails in the 
expandon of our educational system, and the . 
aggresdve movements of the common schools 
toward the &r South. 

We extend to the Visitor a hearty wel- 
come in advance. . In the hands of a gentle- 
man of Prof. Hailman's abilities and energy, 
it will know no such word as fidL 

WELLS' SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
L' SciERCE OF Common Thinos. II. Na- 
tural PHnx)fiOFHY. III. Principles of 
Chkmibtrt. IV. Princiflbs of Qbol- 

OGY. 

As dementary text-books for students, we 
believe they have no equals ; and as books of 
fiuniliar reference, they deserve a place in 
every fiunily library. Condse. clear, and ac- 
curate, yet containing the latest results of 
sdentific research and experiment, they have 
none of the dryness so generally character- 
istic of philosophical works ; but page after 
page exhibits the beautiful workings and 
mitfnificent results of science, in so attractive 
analudd a manner, that the interest of the 
reader never wearies. We are glad to per- 
cdve that Mr. Wells is vigilant in intro- 
ducing new fincts and discoveries in sdence, 
and incorporating them with the text from 
time to time ; thus each edition is brought 
nearer and nearer to perfection, and made 
more worthy of public confidence. 

As was to be expected from their high 
character, we learn that their success has 
been very great, and that they have rapidly 
found their way into the best schools and 
seminaries in all parts of the country. Mr. 
Wells is well known to the public as a man 
of sdentific attainments, and as the editor 
and originator of the " Annual of Sdentific 
Discovery." 

The Student and School-mate, pub- 
lished monthly, at one dollar a year, now in 
its thirteenth year of publication, not only 
sustains its early reputation as an instructor 
of youth, but is constantiy gaining in ])qpu- 
larity and drculation. No pains arc 8f>ared 
in supplying its pages with useful and in- 
structive matter. Stories for children, in- 
terspersed with sdentific subjects, treated in 
a nmiliar manner; history; biograpUy; 
letters of tourists ; speeches for declamation, 
with representations of attitude in character, 
with words marked for emphads ; an origi- 
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nal dialogue in each number, adapted to the 
wants of schools, associations, and social cir- 
cles; and twelve select pieces) of music in 
the year — are a few of the manj attractions 
which this w^ork presents. In manj school 
districts, it hajs been made a reading book 
for tlic younger classes, and should be found 
In every family where there are youths seek- 
ing knowledge. Orders sent to this office 
will receive our prompt attention, and when 
TiiE Educational Moktillt and The Stu- 
dent and School-mate are ordered by the 
same person, the price wilKbe but $1.50 for 
the tiDO. 

C. Julius Csbab's Gohmentabibs on the 
Gallic Wab: elucidated by English 
Notes, critical and explanatory, and illus- 
trated by Maps, Plans of the Battles, 
Views, and a Lexicon of all the words con- 
tained in the text. By N. C. Bbookb, 
A. M., President of the Baltimore Feniale 
College. First edition, 12mo., pp. 861. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, 51 and 
53 John street. New York. 

Could the school-masters of seyenty-five or 
a hundred years ago, after a sort of Bip-Van- 
Winkle nap of that duration, aeain resume 
their stations and wield the birch bb of old, 
we imagine there is nothing among the 
numberless improvements in education 
which would be more likely to open their 
heavy eyelids with astonishment than the 
wonderful change which has taken place in 
our school-books. We have been moved to 
this thought by the inspection of the bmuti- 
ful school edition of Cesar, above men- 
tioned, which we think is altogether the 
finest edition of any classic author— edited 
to the purposes of elementary instruction — 
which we have ever seen; It is printed on 
superior paper ,* the type is dear and beauti- 
ful ; a concise and judicious life of Cesar 
precedes the text ; before each " Liber" is a 
copious analysis of its contents; the notes 
are full, and give much interesting informa- 
tion ; a Lexicon of all the words of the text 
affords opportunity for reference and stody 
when a larger Lexicon is not at hand ; and 
the book is profusely illustrated, containing 
a portrait of Caesar, a fine map of Ancient 
Gaul, and numerous wood-cuts of the bat- 
tles, encampments, and incidents mentioned 
in the text, and of various ancient weapons, 
armor, and military paraphernalia ^—idl of 
these are points of excellence which we have 
not time singly to renuirk and discuss. The 
chaj-acter of the "Notes" is worthy of ex- 
tended notice — which we can not give at this 
time. 

We understand that Professor Brooks has 
now in press an " original" Latin book, en- 
titled "Viri niustres Americane." The 
book is to be gotten up in the same superior 



style, and will doubtless meet with ready 
demand. 

Thb committee appointed some time ago 
ly the New Jersey Legislature, to consider 
the subject of an Agricultural College, to be 
established and sustained in that State by 
the proceeds of a grant of land made for that 
purpose by Congress, have presented a re- 
port recommencUng that the grant be as- 
signed to Kutgers College at New Bruns> 
wick. ' 

Thb necesmty of combining beauty with 
utility, in the publicaUon of books, is beocmi- 
ing more and more apparent. We are 
happy to observe among the leading pub^ 
Ushers of school-books a laudable ambition 
not only to publish works of re^l merit, but 
to excel in beauty of typography and illus- 
tration. Our attention has lately been called 
to the new editions of the popular series of 
school-books published by Mr. J. B. Cowper- 
thwait, of Philadelphia^ These books have 
been revised and greatly improved. They 
will well repay a careM examination by 
teachen^ ana ihe friends of education gen- 
erally. Descriptive catalogues and speci- 
mens of the books vdll be promptlv supplied 
by the gentlemanly publisher, when odled 
upon. 

Thb Califobkia Tbachbb : a Journal of 
School and Home Education. This is a lite 
monthly, conducted virith spirit and ability. 
The reudent editors are John Swett, Qeorge 
Tait, and Samuel J. C. Sweaey, Esq. We 
haraen to know this last-named gentleman, 
and hence do not wonder at the success of 
this welpome visitor from the Qolden State. 

00087*8 Lady's Book fob 1864. — The 
publisher has made arrangements for this 
year, which propiise to make it even more 
snooeflsful than in the past few years. The 
ftct that the circulation of tbia excellent 
magazine has quadrupled in the last five 
vears, is convincing evidence of the hold it 
has upon the popular taste. Articles by 
Marion Harland, Virginia F. Townsend, Mrs. 
S. J. Hale, T. S. Arthur, and a host of other 
popular writers, are announced for the 
coming year. 

Terms: $3 per year; two copies, $5; 
three copies, $6 ; and four copies, $7 ; being 
a reduction in price to the old terms before 
the war. AdareaB L. A. Qodey, Philadel- 
phia. 

Catalooub op School Mebchandisb.— 
The publishers of the American Educational 
Monthly have lately prepared a catalogue of 
valuable school-books and school merchan- 
dise. This will interest and profit teachers 
and school officers, to whom it will be sent 
on application with stamp. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGES. 



INDUSTRIAL edncation is receiving 
more attention now than ever before 
in this country. The liberal grant of pub- 
lic lands made by Congress for its promo- 
tion, has induced a more thorough consid- 
eration of the subject. The question in 
many States is being agitated, as to what 
disposition shall be made of the means 
placed at their disposal by the act of Con- 
£pres8. The Legislatures of some of the 
States have already decided the direction 
which the fand shall take. New York 
has donated her share to the People^s Col- 
lege ; an institution intended to furnish the 
moet extensive facilities for agricultural 
and industrial education. Michigan has 
bestowed hers upon her State Unii^rsity ; 
and created a department in that institu- 
tion to furnish the requisite instruction. 
Oonnecticut has given her share to Tale 
College ; Rhode Island, to Brown Univer- 
sity; New Jersey, to Rutgers College; 
Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
we know not how many more, are now 
actively canvassing the subject 

One good result will come from the dis- 
cuasion of this important subject The 
true bearings and boundaries of industrial 
education will be better defined than be- 
fore. We shall be able to see more clearly 
the true position that the education of the 
industrial classes occupies in the general 
scheme. 

The act of Congress, by its provisions, 
limits the institutions to be established, to 
those whose leading objects shall be to 
teach such branches of learning as relate 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts ; but 
permits them to teach classical and other 
scientific studies, and compels them to 



teach military tactics. The benefits of the 
grants are plainly intended for those who 
are to pursue agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. Very wide latitude is, however, per- 
mitted in regard to the studies. This was 
wise ; because the leading branches of in- 
dustry are so diflerent in different States. 
What would be profitable for Iowa, would 
not be adapted to New Jersey. The arts 
and manufactures which prevail in Massa- 
chusetts, are not found in Michigan. Each 
State must, therefore, exercise a wise dis- 
cretion in its use of the funds. 

There is one question, however^ which > 
belongs to all States alike, and which ought 
to be settled, preliminary to any practical 
attempt to carry into effect a system of in- 
dustrial education. It is, to what extent 
the proposed agricultural and industrial 
colleges shall teach preparatory or collat- 
eral branches. A medical college teaches • 
the science of medicine; a theological 
seminary teaches theological learning. 
Both presuppose preliminary knowledge 
and training, before their students are pre- 
pared to pursue with advantage the studies 
of their professions. Now shall our agri- 
cultural and industrial colleges confine 
themselves to giving instruction solely in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts ? Shall 
we require for the student in agriculture, a 
sufficient knowledge of mathematics, of 
grammar and rhetoric, of natural philos- 
ophy and elementary chemistry, to ena- 
ble him to enter profitably at once upon 
the particular studies of his calling— or 
shall we receive him at an earlier age, with 
limited preparation, and supply not only 
tlie special training in the arts of farming, 
but the collateral branches which will pre- 
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pare him for comprehending and profiting 
by these arts? The question simply is, 
shall these colleges be special schools for 
teaching the industrial arts only, or shall 
they furnish such a general education as 
will fit students for their various positions 
in society ? 

We can not teach young men totally un- 
trained and unfurnished, with any success, 
the rational and scientific exposition of their 
future callings. The time would be wasted, 
and charlatanry, instead of science, would 
be taught. This preliminary training, then, 
must be furnished somewhere, either within 
the walls of the college, or before the stu- 
dent enters. To comprehend and appre- 
ciate the branches of learning which he is to 
pursue, he must have received the requisite 
preparation. His intellect, must be culti- 
vated, his powers of language and thought 
must be developed, or all the lectures on 
agricultural chemistry, and on mining and 
manufacturing, which could be poured into 
him, would go through him as through a 
sieve. Before the cloth is dipped in the 
coloring matter, it must be steeped in a 
mordant, which may serve as the connecting 
link between the cloth and the color ; so 
the student who proposes to pursue tech- 
nical or professional learning, must be pre- 
pared by a strong, intellectual mordant, to 
receive his professional learning. 

Now it is plaia to any one who has ob- 
served the classes of society for whom this 
education is to be provided, that this pre- 
paratory training can not be found among 
them. The age at which they would be 
expected to enjoy the advantages of these 
schools, would not allow so great an amount 
of previous preparation. To require it, 
would shut out the great mass of those for 
whose benefit these advantages are to be 
provided. Provision, thef), must be made 
for furnishing a liberal general education, 
in addition to the special professional train- 
ing. To insure equality of attainments, 
and equality in capability for advancement, 
some preliminary grammatical and mathe- 
matical knowledge should be demanded 
for admission, and the course ought to be 
liberal and general. 

There is still another important consid- 
eration in favor of giving to the course of 
study in these colleges a wide and liberal 



range. In this countiy, the man who en- 
gflges in agriculture or in manufacturing, 
must not only be prepared for his calling, 
but he must be fitted to hold his place and 
act his part in the affairs of society and 
his country. He is to be educated to be 
not merely a plowman, or a mason, or a 
tanner, but he must be educated as a citi- 
zen. These colleges are to furnish to those 
engaged in industrial pursuits their only 
and their highest education. It would be 
a shame, therefore, to turn them out upon 
the world, ignorant of those general ideas 
of literature, political economy, philosophy, 
and art, in which men educated for other 
no more honorable pursuits, are trained 
To do so, would be to insure their degra- 
dation as a class, and make them feel their 
inferiiirity. 

We can not forbear to quote, in this 
connection, some extracts from the Bi- 
monthly Report, for January and February, 
1864, of the Hon. Isaac Newton, Com- 
missioner for the Bureau of Agriculture. 
Speakfng of the defects in the provision 
which has been heretofore made for the 
education of farmers, he says : 

'^ Our agricultural colleges have hereto- 
fore failed, because they aimed to educate 
for the pursuits of agriculture only, llie 
sons of • our farmers are not less ambitious 
of distinction than others; and an education 
which regards them as farmers only, can not 
meet their approbation. The purpose of an 
education is to teach men to observe and 
think : these are alike essential in all pur- 
suits ; and in these operations all the facul- 
ties of the mind are called in requisition. 
A skillful and correct use of their power is 
the boon of instruction. Their general 
development is first to be accomplished, 
and subsequently this developed power is 
to be applied to particular pursuits. A 
course of instniction regarded merely as 
information, is not less necessary to one 
pursuit than another; for a mere farmer 
or mechanic is not less to be discounte- 
nanced than a mere lawyer. General 
science and knowledge is as essential, and 
is as becoming to the one as to the other. 
.... The American youth have a broad 
career before them. Neither the farm, 
nor the workshop, nor a subdivided labor 
in either, is to be the bound of their emu- 
lation or labor." 

These views are incontrovertible. The 
education of the industrial classes must be* 
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both general and specific. So far as it 
mast be general, and adapted to fhmish 
preparatory knowledge or intollectnal cnl- 
tivationf the purpose of these colleges does 
not differ from tibat of any of our already 
established American colleges. So far as 
this extends, the two classes of institutions 
are in perfect harmony, having common 
studies and common objects to be attmned. 
It is only when .we advance to the specific 
trainiog in industrial pursuits, that the one 
diflbrs from tbe other. 

The practical question awaiting solution 
in many of the States, is, what use shall be 
made of the funds derived from the grant 
of land? How may this boon intrusted to 
ns for the benefit of our people, be best 
employed f Different answers to this ques- 
tion may justly be given in different cir- 
comstances. The State which receives a 
million of acres may take one course ; one 
which receives 90,000 acres, another. An 
institution, which might be most suitable 
for Minnesota, might not be the best for 
Massachusetts ; and New Jersey could not 
walk pari passu with her giant neighbor, 
New York. Large States, like New York, 
and Pennsylvania, and Ohio, may perhaps 
wisely and profitably establish new and 
independent agricultural colleges. But the 
wisdom of organizing an independent col- 
lege in every little State, with its little en- 
dowment, is greatly to be doubted. What^ 
for instance, could be done in Delaware, 
with 90,000 acres of land, worth eighty or 
ninety cents per acre, towards endowing a 
worthy and stable agricultural college? 
We have had, already, too many attempts 
to establish colleges on insufSoient endow- 
ments. Let us not make tbis mistake in 
establishing our new industrial colleges. 
Money 1 we must have money before we 
can have learning. Education is not a 
cheap commodity, to be had for a song. 
Brains are not to be bought for a trifle. 
They are too rare, and too much in de- 
mand, to offer themselves for nothing. 
Few persons have any adequate idea of the 
expensiveness of education. Never, in the 
history of the world, have institutions of 
learning of a higher grade been able to 
pay their own way. AJl the great, perma- 
nent institutions, have been munificently 
endowed. All our American colleges 



which are at all successful, have large 
funds on which to rely for support Many 
have, daring the past year, appealed to 
their friends for additional innds, and the 
appeals have ^been answered in a spirit of 
munificence which augurs the best results 
to the cause of learning. The great evil 
^ong our American colleges has been 
the want of funds. There has been an 
undue ambition among religious denomina- 
tions, and in ambitious localities, to multi- 
ply these institutions in number, beyond 
what the funds supplied to them would 
warrant Let us have no more of such 
petty ambition. How many millions of 
dollars are invested in tenantless walls, 
bookless libraries, retortless laboratories, 
studentless chapels, over the face of this 
country 1 And what magnificent results 
roig^t have been produced by concentra- 
tion of means, and men, and influence! 
We want in education what we want in 
the field: we want concentration. Con- 
centrate; do not scatter and dissipate. 
Build up those institutions whicb already 
are honorably in existence. But bring no 
more into this rude world, unless you have 
an inheritance to leave them. 

We wish, upon this point of the neces- 
sity of concentration of means in educa- 
tion, we could present the views advanced 
in a report by the President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural CJollege, Dr. Pugh. He 
proves, by actual citation of facts, the very 
large endowments required for the support 
of successful institutions of learning, and 
insists that care should be taken that the 
proposed agricultural and industrial colleges 
should not be launched on the world with 
less liberal provision. The thought is well 
worthy the consideration of those who 
have in charge the disposal of the Con- 
gressional land grants. How can the States 
which receive small and insuflicient en- 
dowments from this grant, contrive to ob- 
tain from it results commensurate with 
their wants? The amount they receive is 
not enough to establish or sustain re- 
spectable and eflScient colleges To employ 
their funds in this way, would only dissi- 
pate them, and add to the already large list 
of feeble, struggling institutions. Con- 
necticut has furnished the best practical 
solution of the difSculty. Instead of ex- 
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pending hor grant in endowing another 
independent college, for which the fand 
would have been insnfficient, her Legisla- 
ture has granted it to Yale College, to be 
employed in maintaining a department of 
that institntion, which should have for its 
object, to furnish the kind of education 
demanded by the act of Oongress. Michi- 
gan has pursued a similar course ; so like- 
wise has Rhode Island, and New Jersey, 
and Kansas ; and others are preparing to 
follow in their footsteps. 

This is a wise and judicious solution of 
this problem. In the first place, it is an 
econ<miical arrangement. It saves the ex- 
pense of duplicating buildings, grounds, 
apparatus, museums, &c., which are neceft* 
sary for the existence of an institution; 
and by so much, permits the extension of 
these and other facilities. It saves the 
expense of the salaries of two men, where 
one can do the work. 

Secondly, it is a Mfe arrangement. A 
large number of the institutions which are 
brought into existence fail entirely, or 
maintain a painful and lingering existence. 
This fate has especially attended agricul- 
tural colleges in this country. All instita- 
tions, when started, must pass through a 
period of trial. They have no experience 
to fall bacl?: on; they have no body of 
alumni to stand by them in times of diffi- 
culty. They must fight their way into an 
honorable and respectable position. And 
not a few of them come out of these fighte, 
with wounds and bruises which cripple 
them for life. This danger of failure is 
avoided, by employing as the medium for 
furnishing this industrial education, an in- 
stitution which has already its endowment, 
its organizations, its facilities, and its 
friends. The character and stability of 
the institution upon which it is to be en- 
grafted, are pledges for its security and 
success. 

Thirdly, the State, by this arrangement, 
will obtain greater facilities for industrial 
education, than it could possibly command 
by an independent organization. Time 
alone will serve to gather about an institu- 
tion those peculiar facilities which are 
necessary more especially for industrial 
education. An institution entering on its 
career without an abundance of means, 



must always remain cramped for want of 
these facilities. By combining the means 
of both the old institution and the new, 
more and better facilities can be afforded 
than either could command alone. Both 
must teach science: hence the same mn-' 
senm, the same apparatus^ the same instru- 
ments, will serve for both; and hence both 
could be provided with better than either 
alone. Both must teach rhetoric, political 
economy, philosophy, and mathematics; 
and the same provision which is made for 
either in these subjects, would supply, 
within certain limits^ the wants of the 
other. So far as the purpose of the two 
would be common — and this would inolode 
a con^derable part of the curriculum of 
• studies — ^there would be a decided advan- 
tage in the combination. 

And even in those parts of industrial 
education where the one class of students 
would be pursuing branches not pursued 
by the other, the advantage would be felt 
of pursuing them upon the same plan as 
had been followed in the previous training. 
There is a spirit and an emulation among 
large bodies of students, not to be found 
among those who are isolated. And the 
spur and impulse derived from this, is not 
felt by the students alone, but by their 
professors still more. The encouragement 
of literary society and companionship — the 
incentive of appreciation and successM 
progress — are constantly acting to keep up 
a higher standard of effort and scholarship. 



The effect of the various methods of 
ocean travel upon the health of passengers, 
has recently attracted attention. Paddle 
steamers are found to be superior to screws, 
as it regards oscillation; but the atmos- 
phere in screw steamers is rather better, 
the en^ne being apart from the rest of the 
vessel. Nautical diseases have in a great 
measure lost their virulence, on account of 
the short time in which passages in steam 
vessels are effected. The frequent renewal 
of air, caused by steam, is found to be, to 
a certain extent^ a preservative against 
maladies peculiar to hot climates. 



In Nevad(i, artesian wells are bored hor- 
izontally into the mountain sides, instead 
of perpendicularly into the ground. 
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PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 
III. 

READING. 



WE find, after ezperimentiDg carefallj 
for several years upon different 
methods of teaching reading, that begin- 
ners can be taught more rapidly and more 
naturally by discarding at first the alpha- 
bet process, and the tedious drilling upon 
monosyllables, — ^making elementary lessons 
in reading, what they really are by what- 
-erer plans may be adopted, exercises in 
/orm. The same power of mind that ena- 
bles a child to recognize different objects 
by their shapes, will render him cbmper 
tent to distinguish words by their forms. 
In the alphabet process, each letter is 
learned simply by its form as a whole. 
The teacher does not resolve a letter into 
its parts, before presenting it to a child to 
be viewed as a whole — and why not teach 
worda in the same manner ? We need not 
fear to present them on account of their 
$ke. A child wUl recognize an elephant 
as readily as he will a fly ; and we can see 
no good reasons for confining the attention 
of beginners exclusively to the unmeaning 
letters of the alphabet, monosyllables, or 
even to words of three letters. We would 
not teach unmeaning words, or those of 
difficult pronunciation ; for enough simple, 
agnificant examples, may be furnished in 
giving Perceptive Exercises, to keep the 
children pleasantly and profitably em- 
ployed for a long time. In giving 'these 
exercises, the observing powers are being 
developed, a large number of words 
learned, a lively, yes, an enthuHastic in- 
terest awakened, and the children prepared 
to take a Primer or First Reader of some 
kind. Reading should be made a pleasant, 
rather than an irksome duty; especiaUy 
during the early part of school life. How 
lasting are first impressions; and how 
many children form a permanent distaste 
for learning, simply because their school 
education w<is improperly commenced I 
Why does the teacher fear to take the 
Utde hopeful where nature has left hin^, 
and carry him on, step by step, by the same 
ample, natural process? He has been 



recogniang objects by their forms ever 
since he was born ; and he will certainly 
have no trouble in distinguishing words 
as objects now. His education thus far 
has been delightful to him ; and never has 
this principle, ^^ Ideas he/ore wor^fo," been 
violated. Acting upon this principle, it is 
easy to find suitable matter to exercise 
the children upon; and this insures per- 
ceptive development, cultivates attention, 
and furnishes at the same time some useful 
information. We take no special pains to 
teach the letters. It is the experience of 
all who teach upon this plan, that the chil- 
dren learn them; but when, and how, is 
hardly known. We require no oral spelling 
at first : not until the class is familiar with 
a good number of words. A few moments 
each day are devoted to printing, and all 
are required to copy the words of the 
reading-lesson as they remain unoccupied 
in their seats. This is really the true art 
of spelling. 

SKSTOn OF AN EXBROISB SUITABLE FOR THB 
FIBST BEADING-LESSON. 

Take a boy and girl from among the 
number, and place them in a conspicuous 
position before the school. To attract at- 
tention and cultivate close observation, let 
the class say who was brought out Jirst, 
All who observed, and are able to say, will 
be requested to raise hands. Seat the chil- 
dren, and try the experiment again. When 
it is determined that it was the boy, the 
class may be told that the toord boy is to 
be printed or shown from the chart, which 
should be observed carefully, and pro- 
nounced simultaneously. 

All who would like to come and touch 
some part of the boy, may be requested to 
raise hands. The younger and more diffi- 
dent should be called upon, others observ- 
ing and naming the port when touched. 
The name of the part should be shown 
upon the chart or printed upon the board 
— ^the word " hand" for example — and read 
as before. Children may now be called 
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upon promiscuously to come forward and 
point to the words, which shonld be printed 
several times. Another part may be ob- 
served, printed, and pronounced. Three 
words will generally be suflScient for one 
lesson, and these must be reviewed in sub- 
sequent exercises. The children will be 
delighted to come forward and point to 
the words. They shonld be taaght to hold 
the pointer properly, standing with the 
side of the body towards the school. II ab- 
its formed thus early will save them, as 
well as their teachers, much annoyance 
hereafter. Every child should be required 
to pay strict attention while one is finding 
a word. Accustom them to observe and 
criticise the manner of walking, standing, 
holding the pointer, etc. As soon as a 
word is pointed out, let all decide whether 
correct or not Fifty may be taught in 
this manner at the same time. The teach- 
er must possess some tact and vivacity, to 
keep up a laudable degree of interest and 
emulation with a large school. It is grati- 
fying to witness the enthusiasm manifested 
by the little ones during such an exercise. 
Every one \s wide awake^ and desirous of 
displaying his knowledge. The teacher 
should give as many an opportunity of 
coming forward as possible. "^ Activity is 
the law of childhood." The words must 
be read over and over again. Let them 
be counted as an exercise in number. Les- 
sons for beginners should not ordinarily 



exceed fifteen minutes. The class must 
understand that the words are to be copied 
upon slates, and shown to their teacher, 
before the next lesson. 

It will be seen that the object-boy will 
furnish matter enough for quite a series of 
lessons. A^ and thCy may be introduced; 
and the words, "A boy," "A hand," "The 
nose," etc., read. For variety, allow the 
children to tell what a boy can do. Among 
the answers given, select suitable actions, 
and form sentences ; as " A boy can run," 
'* The boy can play," etc. The teacher will 
not dwell upon one subject until it becomes 
monotonous. Other objects may be taken, 
as a knife, bell, book, etc., etc. : 

Names of the parts of animals. 
** " " thefece. 

" " " " hand. 

" " " " foot, etc. 

In an ungraded school, much time may 
be saved by following this plan. I'he a4>- 
o-d-arians may be promoted at once, and 
classed with older pupils. Words like i^ 
Uy in^ of, etc., may be presented gradually, 
and the children prepared to take a book 
with interest and profit — not ^* Frojit and 
Zwi." 

The class should be encouraged to ftur- 
nish themselves with blank-books and lead- 
pencils, and copy the ^or^ of each day. 

The same words should be used as soon 
as the class commences oral spelling. 



A LETTER FROM ZEKIEL STEBBINS. 



, CALn-ORNiA, March 6, 1864. 

To tU Editor$ :* 

I am much obliged to you for sending 
such a good teacher to this town. She is 
one of the late arrivals from the Eastern 
States; is a graduate from a Normal 
School ; and, I am proud to say, is a native 
of the State I hail from — Maine. She 
passed through an awful examination — 
that is, I mean an examination awfully se- 
vere — most creditably ; and I think I got 
myself pretty well talked about for the 

* From the California Ttacher^ by permission. 



part I took in it. Miss Fanny Hale, Uie 
successfld candidate, with a dozen rivals, 
was thoroughly and rigidly examined by 
our hull board of trustees, and unanimonsly 
pronounced fit. We determined there 
should be no humbug in the trial. I am a 
tender-hearted man, and it was very trying 
to my nerves to witness the unhappy £Rce8 
of the defeated candidates — but it could 
not be helped. I want to teU you all abou 
the examination. 

After the minister had concluded (and 
he put a great many questions), 1 was asked 
to take part in the proceedings. My wife 
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PrisoiUa has a splendid eddication — she it 
was that got me elected trustee — and she 
had prepared a nnmber of questions for me 
to ask the candidates. I took the paper 
slyly oat of my pocket with my handker- 
chief^ and placing it on the table, oat of 
sight of the females, I boldly began : *' Miss 
Hale, spell Phtiiisic" — I knew that used 
to be an awfal hard word when I was a 
shaver. By Jericho, if s^e didnH spell it 
right through at once, as slick as a whistle. 
** Spdl hymn," I contmaed. " What him r 
said Miss Hale, blushing. **The forty- 
ninth," I answered. "Oh I" she replied, 
smiling a little, I thought — and then went 
through the word as if she had beeM sing- 
ing it aU her life. "Spell Sam," 1 cried 
oat, scowting, to let her see I was not to 
be trifled with. She blushed more than 
before; and the blacksmith, one of the 
trostees, called out; "It is shameful — it is 
too bad!" and said he woold not sit there 
snd have a lady^s feelings hurt before his 
eyes, lie declared his determination to 
defend the rights of all unprotected females. 
(The blacksmith was formerly one of the 
"chivalry," but since the other party has 
come into power he has turned blacksmith; 
and I must say, that from the time he left 
off loafing 'and began to work, I have felt 
a real respect for him.) " What on airth 
are you driving at?" said I. "I didn^t 
know his cristen name was Sam. 1 scorn 
to be personal. I meant .for this highly 
respectable yoang lady to spell psalm, the 
119th psalm, no particular metre." ^Ut 
will take her a long time to spell through 
that psalm," remarked the minister. How- 
ever, she did spell it in a twinkling, with- 
out the smallest mistake. 

Next, we had an exercise in pronuncia- 
tion, " Artickerlate distinctly," said I, 
"the word c<mstertoa$honaiy They all 
spoke it pretty well. ** Now," siud I again, 
^*8ay unconstert<H>ihonar'' — I noticed that 
two females pronounced the word uncoil- 
itertoothonal^ with much more emphasis 
than they did the other. I did not like 
the appearance of things, so I made them 
all repeat in a loud voice, " Liberty and 
ITnum, Tunr andforerer, one and insepara- 
ble^''^ which they did to my entire satisfac- 
tion. "Now," 1 continued, addressing 
Miss Hale, " can you say National Intelli- 



gencer?" The words were no sooner out 
of my mouth than she repeated them as 
glibly as possible, adding to them, of her 
own accord, Sacramento Union and CaU- 
fan^ia Teacher. I had on my paper some 
Russian words which Priscilla had written 
down for me — such as Petropavlovsk, Ok- 
hotsk, Alexandrovskoi, etc., etc., but I 
thought I would not give them. (Between 
you and I, I shouldn't have made much of 
a hand, pronouncing them myself.) Be- 
sides, I had heard of the man in San Fran- 
cisco who put his jaw out of joint, trying 
to introduce some Russian officers to cer- 
tain belles of your city at your grand ball, 
and so I mercifully desisted. The last time 
I was in your city, I had an ague in the 
face for a week after introducing to a 
friend of mine, the Russian Consul, Count 
Contracostameetinghouskiol 

I thought i would then try them some 
in Geography. " Where," I asked, "is the 
leaning tower of Pison? Which way does 
it slant, and how much is it slantindicular?*^ 
" Perhaps you mean Peesa," remarked Miss 
Hale. 1 glanced at my paper. " Sartin," 
said I, " 1 don't mean nothing else." " It 
used to lean Sow or Sow-west," observed 
one Miss, with a highly tanned complexion, 
who had lately come round the "Horn," 
" but within a year or two, like many other 
things, it has taken a decided slant towards 
the North." " Spoken like a true Ameri- 
can heroine," was my remark upon this 
answer. " I think the inclination is 12 
feet from the perpendicular," said a female 
from Connecticut. " That is not accurate," 
exclaimed a woman with thin, compressed 
lips, and a projecting forehead; "the de- 
viation is exactly 12 feet, 4 inches. Whaf s 
the use of stating facts if they a'n't facts ?" 
In reply to my inquiry, she told me she 
had been born and brought up in Boston — 
and then, of course, I pronounced her an- 
swer mathematically correct ; and, indeed, 
she was so positive, that if I had had any 
opinion of my own (which I hadn't), I 
should not have dared to express it. I 
could not help thinking, however, how 
much more easy and comfortable I was at 
home, with njy darling little wife Priscilla, 
who, though she does know a heap more 
than I do, and does pretty much as she 
pleases, yet has a way of making me think 
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I am the lord and master of my Iionsehold, 
which is, I most say, very agreeable to ray 
feelings. She follows the decision of that 
eminently sound judge, who said, that ** in 
the eye of the law, husband and wife are 
one, and that the husband is that oney 

** What recently discovered land can 
you mention?" All failed to answer ex- 
cept Miss Hale, who said, when her turn 
came, that tlie question was very easy and 
the answer obvious; it was — Newfoimd- 
land. The whole committee were struck 
at once with the correctness and brilliancy 
of the reply. *' Where is the Isle of 
Beauty ?" I next inquired. No one could ' 
tell but Miss Ilale, who answered promptly 
that I must mean BeUe Isle, near the Crulf 
of St. Lawrence. I very eagerly told her 
that I had no doubt of it. I proceeded. 
** Where is Cape Disappointment?'* Moat 
thought it was very dose by the Board of 
Trustees. '* Where," I went on rapidly, 
''are Porcupine-river, Lake Caniapuscaw, 
Prescott, Liberty, any Jackson, New Pal- 
myra, Modem Troy, Onion-creek, Homer, 
Smithopolis, Scipiotown, Scienceville Cen- 
tre, Nijuii Novorod, Great and Little Egg 
Harbor, Hohenzollern Sigmasingen, Red 
Shirt Tail Caflon, Pietermaritzburg, Big 
Muddy Stream — " " 1 decidedly object to 
these questions," interrupted the black- 
smith, *' and must express my surprise that 
a gentleman of the attainments and sense 
of propriety which I had attributed to my 
friend, should propose such questions as 
some of these are, to a collection of inter- 
esting young ladies. I move that the ex- 
amination in Greography be now closed." 
The vote was taken, and as I did not care 
to make any opposition, it was carried in 
the affirmative. 

My first question in Arithmetic was, 
" What is a prime number?" The strong- 
minded woman from the Athens of Amer- 
ica (I like to be original) replied at once, 
'-No. 1." "Right," thundered the black- 
smith, bringing his fist forcibly down upon 
the table ; "there never was a truer ^tiling 
said." "W^hat is a circulating decimal?" 
The most direct answer to this question, 
was: "It is a ten cent postage-stamp." 
" What is a mixed number ?" " It is," said 
one rather prim female, " when a number 
of people get mixed up together quite per- 



miskersly, as it were, and as is never al- 
lowed in no select party, which are only 
such as 1 will attend, and which you need 
not therefore to invite me to go to any 
others." " What is an improper fraction ?" 
"I object to that question," exclaimed the 
blacksmith, jumping up; "there is impro- 
priety manifest in the mere statement of 
the question ; it is obvious that the answer 
can not be proper to a question which re- 
lates to an impropriety. I am amazed that 
respectable authors of treatises on arith- 
metic will allow such questions in their 
works. Where," he asked, "where, alas! 
can we look for pure morality, if we find 
it not in our Common School Arithmetics? 
I hope the gentleman will withdraw the 
question." After some further solicitation, 
I yielded to ^his earnest request, and pro- 
ceeded as follows: " What is reduction as- 
cending?" One very young Miss thought 
it must be a man going up in a balloon, 
and " becoming small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less." I gave her such a frown 
that she did not answer another question. 
"Now," said I, very impressively, "pre- 
pare all your energies to answer this ques- 
tion: K 18 men can dig a ditch 2y\ feet 
wide, 8j4y inches long, and 99 f^ feet deep 
— ^No, stop — ^I have got the wrong problem 
— I have made a mistake. This is the 
question I wish you to answer: If 44 men 
eat, every day, each, 2 pounds of beef, 2} 
pounds of bread, | of a pound of vegeta- 
bles, and drink two cups of coffee, 8 cups 
of tea, and a pint of mUk, what is the cost 
of supporting an army of 199,000 men, 
where meat is $1.75 a pound, flour $60 a 
barrel, boots $65 the pair, caps $17 apiece, 
jackets and pants $101, vegetables scarce, 
and there is no tea and coffee, and they 
ha^n^t got no shirts at all ? Solve by any 
proportion you please." Miss Hale was 
the only one who obtained the right an- 
swer, and I am afraid to mention the fright- 
ful amount. 

I have only space to tell you that we 
concluded with an interesting collection of 
general questions, such as : " Where were 
you born? Where do you oome from? 
What are you about? What may I call 
your age ? At how many schools have you 
finished your education? Can you teach 
Callysthenicks? If so, which? Do you 
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warble? How many n^insioal instrninents 
do yon play on? If elected, do you mean 
to get 'married as soon as yon can, and 
leave ns, or how otherwise ? Are yon in 
&vor of capital punishment for children? 
If 80, state how, when, where, under what 
drcnmstances, w^herefore, and to what 
eend? If there is any thing >on know, 
which yon think the Committee .ought to 
know that you know, and which yon are 
desirous to make known, tell all that you 
know, as fblly and particularly as if spe- 
cially interrogated thereto.^' I got this last 

from lawyer B , of our town, who is to 

be our future member of Congress. He 
said it was a real experiment erucu — mean- 
ing it would fetch them if any thing could. 
I g^ve this quotation as a specimen, to 
•how how thorough our examination was. 

All declined giving their ages except 
llks Hale, who said that, if permitted, she 
woold reply by proposing to the Committee 
a problem, the answer to which woqld be 
her age. We were all nearly petrified at 
her daring; and before we could recover 
from the shock of surprise, this courageous 
lady continued : " Take 2 years from my 
9ge, Extract the square root of the remain- 
der, multiply the root by 2, extract the 
eabe root of the product, multiply this root 
by 9, the result will be my age." We have 
been trying ever since to find out that 
young woman's age, but all in vain. I 
can give yon no idea of the distress of 
mind I have suffered, worrying to find the 
answer. I get all sorts of results — I sup- 
pose because women's ages are .mighty un- 
certain. The minister thinks the question 
may be solved by a Different Calculus, and 
I think it must be a different calculus from 
any I can make, that will come anywhere 
near correct. One thing 1 have learnt, 
and that is, never to ask a woman's age 
again as long as I live. 

The examination being finished, we pro- 
ceeded to vote, and Miss Hale was unani- 
mously chosen our teacher awe to9e^ every 
member of the Committee manifesting his 
preference for her by rising all together, 
and there was. no nem eon^ as we say in 
oor debating club. 

The next thing in order was to adminis- 
ter the oath of allegiance. '^ Swear her," 
Bud the blacksmith to the justice, *^and 



don't let her go." And when that fair 
maiden rose, and lifting her lily-white 
hand and her dark eyes to heaven, pro- 
mised to bear true faith, allegiance, and 
loyalty to this glorious country — it was 
more than beautiful — ^it was thrilling. She 
looked so pure, so heroic, so holy, that, for 
all the world, she brought vividly to my 
mind Priscilla'sface and expression, when 
she vowed to love, honor, and obey your 
humble servant. When Miss Dale sol- 
enmly swore that she would faithfully 
support, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion and Grovernment of the United States, 
I saw the blacksmith double up his fist, 
and I noticed a flash in his eye that said 
plainly : " You may do the swearing, Miss ; 
but as for the fighting, you call on me /" 
and I knew that from that moment he was 
converted into a sound Union man. When 
she came to kiss the book, he was entirely 
overcome, and 1 saw that the triumph of 
patriotism was complete. 

The Chairman pronounced her entirely 
qualified for the position, and then admin- 
istered a long lecture on the way in which 
she must do every thing. I wouldn't have 
such a talking to for a great deal. I really 
pitied the poor girl, and I suppose she saw 
sympathy in my countenance ; for, as soon 
as the minis — ^ I mean the Chairman, had 
ended, she came to me, and with the most 
bewitching smile, and in the sweetest 
tones, said : " Mr. Stebbins, when does my 
engagement with you begin?" "Good- 
ness gracious. Miss I" I exclaimed, jumping 
up, *' I should like it of all things, but I'm 
a merried manl" You never heerd such 
a laugh as went round that room. The 
Committee laughed, as they always will, 
give them the smallest chance, against a 
fellow member ; a ripple of smiles ran over 
the faces of the female candidates, breaking 
out here and there into silvery sounds, as 
a brook sings when it runs over pebbles. 
Miss Hale, to her praise be it spoken, did 
not laugh ; she hung her head down so as 
partly to hide her rosy face behind her 
black curls; but I saw her raerry eye 
twinkling through them, and the butter- 
flies and other enytomical bugs on her 
bonnet bobbed up and down, as if they 
were ei^oying themselves at a regular fan- 
dango. But the blacl^smith fairly roared 
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as if he had two or three of his own bel- 
lasea in him. He choked, and coughed, 
aod sputtered, and as soon as he could find 
breath to speak, he bawled out: "Why, 
Mr. ^tebbins, the Miss don^t menn what 
youH^e got in your noddle. She only wants 
to know when her engagement to open the 
school begins,^* and then the brute began 
to shout agin. Well, when the laugh is 
agin you, don't you go agin the laugh, but 
jist jine in. So I did; whenever, after 
stopping, they began to laugh again, I 
laughed loader than any on 'em, except 
the blacksmith. I soon beat the rest, and 
they gave in ; then me and the blacksmith 
kept it up for fifteen rounds, when he 
threw up the glove. If he hadn't, I would 
have gone on until he had had an apple- 
plectic fit; indeed, the last two rounds, I 
had strong hopes one was a coming on to 
him. I guess he was afraid of it, too, and 
I think he stopped just in the nick of time. 
We had a nice time — that is, the Oom- 



mittee, I mean— I can't speak for the la- 
dies, most of them didn't appear to like it; 
but I think it is real good fun, this exam- 
ining the gals. It completely galvanizes a 
gallant fellow like me. Well, our work 
was at last all finished, and so our meeting 
having been protracted until the shades ol 
night had gathered round us, we adjourned, 
as our future member of Gongress says, 
iine die. 

Yours, uncommon obliged, 

Zbkikl Stebbins. 

P. S. — I did think of taking Miss Hale 
to board with us, being willing to assist 
her in her studies ; but Priscilla says thej 
don't sympathize in their ve-iews. 

P. P. S. — ^I have just learned, to my 
amazement and indignation, that she has 
actually gone to that abominable black- 
smith's 1 1 — a man that, to my oertdn 
knowledge, will never get through mUffor 
fraetion*/ / / 
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THE followmg is the description give^ 
by his best historian, of William 
Henry, Prince of Orange, Nassau, Stadt- 
holder of Holland, and King of England 
as William IH. 

" His name at once calls up before us a 
slender and feeble frame, a lofty and ample 
forehead, a nose curved like the beak of 
an eagle, an eye rivaling thft of an eagle 
in brightness and keenness, a thoughtful 
and somewhat sullen brow, a firm and 
peevish mouth, a cheek pale^ thin, and 
deeply furrowed by sickness and by care. 
.... From a child he had been weak and 
sickly. In the prime of manhood his com- 
plaints had been a^ravated by a severe 
attack of small-pox. He was asthmatic 
and consumptive. His slender frame was 
shaken by a constant hoarse cough. He 
could not sleep unless his head were 
propped up with pillows, and he could 
scarcely breathe in any but the purest air. 
Cruel headaches frequently tortured him. 
Exertion soon fatigued, him. The physi- 
cians constantly kept up tlie hopes of his 



enemies by fixing scnne date beyond whidi, 
if there were any thing cert^ in medical 
science, it was impossible that his broken 
constitution could hold ont Yet, throngh 
a life which was one long disease, the force 
of his mind never &iled, on any great oc- 
casion, to bear op his suffidring and languid 
body." 

Such was the physical condition of the 
wonderfid man, whose power of endurance 
seemed to increase as the odds of labor, 
exposure, and hardship were multiplied 
against him ; whose courage and coolness 
rose with the tide of battle ; whose armies, 
led by himself, humbled the pride of the 
" Great King," Louis XIV. — hitherto suc- 
cessful against the arms of all Europe— 
and achieved for tilie people of England 
their independence and liberties; whilst 
his far-reaching wisdom tsxd incorruptible 
patriotism, built up this in^iependence and 
secured these liberties, upon a glorious and 
enduring basis. Let no parent, then, de- 
spair of his frail and delicate, but gifted 
child. 
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THE WORLD OP IMAGINATION. 



'^The mind can make 
Substance, and people planeto of its own 
"With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all fle^h." 

ByrorC% Drwra. 

THESE lines of the poet, describe what 
is true to a greater or less degree of 
every man^s experience. Bnt thej find 
their most remarkable and fantastic illus- 
traHoD in the Spanish character, of the age 
id ohlyalry. It is not easy for ns of this 
materialistic age, to realize that there could 
erer have existed a race of men answering 
to the piotores drawn by Prescott, in his 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and elsewhere, of 
the model Spaniard. ^* He was," says he, 
^a knight-errant, in its literal sense, roving 
over seas on which do bark had ever ven- 
tured ; among islands and continents where 
no civilized man had ever trodden, and 
which fancy peopled with all the marvels 
and drear enchantments of romance ; coort- 
ing danger in every form, and combating 
everywhere, and everywhere victorious. 
The very odds presented by the defence- 
less natives among whom he was cast, a 
'tiionsand of 'whom,' to qnote the words 
of Colombus, ^were not equal to three 
Spaniards,' was in itself typical of his pro- 
ftasion ; and the brilliant destinies to which 
the meanest adventurer was often called, 
now carving out with his good sword some 
*E1 Dorado' mere splendid tlian fancy had 
-dreamed o£^ and now overturning some 
eld, barbaric dynasty — ^were full as extraor- 
dinary as the wildest chimeras which Ari- 
osto ever sang, or Oervantes satirized. . . . 
**The eagiemess to explore the wonder- 
Ibl secrets of the new hemisphere became 
•o active, that the principal cities of Spain 
were, in a manner, depopulated, as emi- 
grants thronged, one after another, to take 
their chance upon the deep. It was a 
worid of romance that was thrown open ; 
foTy whatever might be the luck of the ad- 
venturer, his reports, on his return, were 
tinged with a coloring of romance that 
Btimuiated still higher the sensitive fancies 
of hia countrymen, and nourished the chi- 
merical sentiments of an age of chivalry. 
Ihey listened with attentive ears to tales 



of Amazons, which seemed to realize the 
classic legends of antiquity ; to stories of 
Patagonian giants ; to flaming pictures of 
an El Dorado^ where the sands sparkled 
with gems, and golden pebbles as large as 
birds' eggs were dragged in nets out of the 
rivers. 

*^ Yet that the adventurers were no im- 
postors, but dupes, easy dupes of their own 
credulous fancies, is shown by the extrav- 
agant character of their enterprises; by 
expeditions in search of the magical Foim- 
tain Qf Health, of the golden temple of 
Doboyba, of the golden sepulchres of Zenu; 
for gold was ever floating before their dis- 
tempered vision, and the name of Costilla 
del Oro (Qolden Castile), the most un- 
healthy and unprofitable region of the 
Isthmus, held out a bright promise to the 
unfortunate settler, who, too frequently, 
instead of gold, found there only his 
grave. 

"In this realm of enchantment, all the 
accessories served to maintain the illusion. 
The simple natives, with their defenceless 
bodies and rude weapons, were no match 
for the European warrior, armed to the 
teeth in mail. The odds were as great e» 
those found in any legend of chivalry, 
where the lance oi the good knight over- 
turned hundreds at a touch The 

character of the warrior took somewhat of 
the exaggerated coloring shed over his ex- 
ploits. Proud and vainglorious, swelled 
with lofty anticipations of his destiny, and 
an invincible confidence in his own re- 
sources, no danger could appall and no toil 
tire him. The greater the danger, the 
higher the charm ; for his soul reveled in 
excitement, and the enterprise without 
peril, wanted that spur of romance which 
was necessary to arouse his enei^ies into 
action." 

And in the "right gentle war" with 
Granada, it is said that " Queen Isabel at- 
tended the army with her whole court, and 
breathed courage into every heart. There 
was scarce a cavalier who was not enam- 
ored of some one or other of her ladies, 
the witness of his achievements, and who, 
as she presented him his weapons or some 
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token of her favor, admonished him to 
bear himself like a tme knight, and show 
the strength of his' passion by his valiant 
deeds. What knight so craven, then," 
exclaims a chivalrous writer, *^that he 
would not have been more than a match 



for the stoutest adversary ; or who would 
not sooner have lost his life a thousand 
times, than return dishonored to the lady 
of his love? In truth, this conquest may 
be said to have been achieved by lave^ 
rather than by arms,^^ 



THE MOVEMENT IN REGARD TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 



NOTHING is more characteristic of 
the American people, than their 
readiness — ^their eagerness if you please — 
to become interested in new ideas, jand if 
found valuable, to appropriate them. It 
is this which makes the phrase, " Universal 
Yankee Nation," although applied to us 
originally in sportive irony, not an inapt 
description. The genius of our people, in 
consequence of being so pliable, becomes 
universal. As there are in this country no 
political, so there are no educational ruts, 
centuries old and despairingly deep, into 
which every man is compelled to jog along, 
or be broken down in the attempt to 
wrench himself out In every direction 
the way is open and smooth. Changes are 
introduced daily in every department of 
life, — ^in business, in law, in medicine, in 
politics, and in literary institutions, — which 
would be met with the fiercest oppositions 
in the old world as crazy innovations; but 
which are hailed with satisfaction here, if 
only they promise to be productive of 
happy results. 

A good illustration of these remarks is 
seen in the interest which, though of such 
recent origin, is yet so lively and wide- 
spread, in regard to the subject of " Phys- 
ical Education." 

We have nothing to say, just now, as to 
the desirability and absolute need of re- 
form in this direction. We simply wish to 
note how, when the subject is fairly pre- 
sented, every one gives it the readiest 
greeting — ^heartiest welcome. The most 
popular article, a while ago, in a popular 
magazine, was "The Murder of the Inno- 
cents," in which the writer pitched merci- 
lessly into the prevailing system of training 
a child's brain, almost, if not entirely, at 
the expense and to the final ruin of his 



bodily health and constitution. " Watson's 
Hand-book of Calisthenics and Gymnaa- 
tics," developing the principles and rules 
of physical training into a beautiful system, 
and accompanying the same with diagrams 
of life-like attitudes, which has been re- 
cently published in New York, finds a 
large and rapid sale. Dio Lewis's work, 
upon the same general subject, from a 
Boston press, has, we presume, readers 
enough. Mrs. Plumb starts an Academy 
of Physical Culture for both sexes, and se- 
cures such a number of pupils, that she 
can bring out a selection of sixty of them 
upon the stage of " Cooper Institute," for 
the entertainment of an "appreciative" 
audience, and for the pecuniary benefit 
of the Sanitary Conmodsdon. Colleges, 
which, ten years ago, petitioned the State 
Legislatures to prohibit the location ct 
such establishments within ten miles of 
themselves, now build Ten-pin alleys (just 
think of it) I Academies are not regarded 
as complete, unless they can boast of pos- 
sessing a well-arranged Gymnasium. Nu- 
merous old garrets, once crammed with 
rubbish, have been cleaned up, and are to- 
day adorned with the parallel-bars, the 
pulleys, the rings, and other developers of 
muscle. Young men and maidens all over 
the country, are hiring professors of Phys- 
ical Culture to lead them through all the 
shufiSings, and springings, and turnings, * 
and vaultings, and pullings, and liftings, 
and sparrings, and wrestlings, and other 
mazy evolutions of the gymnastic science. 
Indian clubs and rings for parlor- exercises, 
boat-clubs, ball-matches, and even the 
manly sports of the unmannerly **P, R.," 
are quite tlie fashion and the delight of 
the community. 
Who knows but the time is near, when 
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ft man will not be considered edaoated, 
until he can wear a brain of capacious and 
well-disciplined powers, as a fitting crown 
npon a plump and mnscolar body — ^their 
willing, obedient, and happy instrument or 
aerrant ! Who knows but we shall realize 
that golden age in which the American 
yonl^ like the young Athenian, will not 
only run the swiftest race, and fling furthest 
the heaviest bar, but will carry ofl^ also, 
the laurel-wreath for poetic, or dramatic, 
or other literary superiority ? Who knows 
but the college curriculum may hereafter 
be so changed from the single line of men- 
tal training, as to secure a well-balanced 
combination of both mental and physical 
aooomplishments ? 



The Spanish Arab sovereign used to re- 
fi-esh himself after the labors of the tourna- 
ment, with listening to "elegant poetry," 
and to discourses of "knightly history;" 
and the Spanish Arab knight strove to ex- 
cel in ten grand qualities, viz.: "piety, 
valor, courtesy, prowess, the gifts of poetry 
and eloquence, and dexterity in the man," 
agement of the horse^ the lanee, the woord^ 
and the how.^^ It was this union of attain- 
ments in mind and body, that made the 
Spanish Arab the first man of his day. 
And why may not the American, .by im- 
itating, or rather by surpassing this exam- 
ple, become the first man of the world? 
We believe lie will. 



STRENGTHEN THE MIND'S PRODUCTIVE POWERS. 



" npHE education of youth," wrote Mil- 
JL ton, " is not a bow for every man 
to shoot in, that counts himself a teacher ; 
but will require sinews almost equal to 
those which Homer gave Ulysses." Oer- 
tainly the judgment of a religious, civilized 
world, is raising the teacher's rank to a 
higher level every day. Nature has so 
many wants which education only can 
supply, that they who give themselves to 
the task of developing and moulding the 
plastic mind of youth, secure the conscious- 
ness of a well-spent life, and become enti- 
tled to gratitude and praise from all. 

The true teacher, in his labor, should 
have Am icholar^s advancement always in 
view. Thus best will he secure his own. 
We fear circumstances sometimes make 
those who instruct youth, turn away their 
eyes from this one aim. The partiality of 
parents, the resistance of ill-trained pupils, 
the pleasures of society, hinder or destroy 
the hearty endeavor to do the very best 
that can be done for those committed to 
the teacher's care. Instead of different 
methods to suit different minds, a general 
routine is established, where the more ac- 
tive are hampered, and the dull drag on, 
till the weary years of school-life are ended. 
In days of " long ago," this was the rule ; 
fre trust it is now the exception. Our 



best schools — and they are increasing in 
number, are marked by the discrimination 
with which classes are separated, and op- 
portunity given to each individual to de- 
velop the talents which Nature so variously 
bestows. 

In any true method of education, three 
things must be regarded : the Acquisition 
of Knowledge, the Restraint of Evil, and 
the Production of Knowledge. Leaving 
out the second, as we can not now speak of 
its importance, the attention of the teacher 
should always be directed to the other two, 
in order that the pupil may be fully fitted 
for the world, lie must be taught the 
wisdom of others. " Read, and you will 
know ;" that mother-word made Sir Wil- 
liam Jones. But also must he be early 
taught to express his own thought ; to de- 
clare what power he himself possesses ; to 
produce coin stamped with his own image 
from the mint of the mind within. " What 
do you think of that subject, and why do 
you hold your opinion?" those questions, 
constantly repeated by a father's lips, gave 
fluency and power to children, who are 
known now throughout the land as leaders 
of men. 

In regard to the attention paid to the 
scholar's acquiring knowledge, few will 
complain. There are enough lessons given, 
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Heaven knows, in every school, to oocnpy 
all the time a boy or girl shoold bend over 
the slate, or geography, or history. More, 
than of old, we sometimes imagine, is re- 
quired of the modern scholar, who carries 
a small library of books to and from his 
home. But as this may be, the defect in 
our system which needs a remedy, is the 
little attention paid to the productive fac' 
ulties of the mind. How much of power 
is wasted by keeping the mind of the 
scholar in one single line of progress, 
marked out by good men who have gone 
before, and transmitted school-books to 
posterity I We are needing, in this age, 
men and women of force. A nd this springs 
from originality, or individuality, or self- 
reliance — whatever name you choose to 
call the power. We need our 'schools to 
cultivate the art of walking alone, after 
one has walked with the masters. Because 
we do not have many such schools, our 
learned men are not the leaders, l^he lat- 
ter rise to eminence from a world on which 
they were early thrown to shift for them- 
selves. If there are exceptions to such an 
assertion, they are those whom peculiar 
circumstances have forced to cast aside 
their fears, when the effort has cost them 
toil and pain. The lives of such men as 
Webster, and Clay, and Douglas, well illus- 
trate our meaning. In them all, the ac- 
quiring of knowledge was to the end that 
they might produce it to move the minds 
of others. 

In most schools, the only real method by 
which scholars are encouraged to declare 
their individual force, is ^* composition.'* 
And certainly the closest attention should 
be paid to this department The character 
influences the expression ; but the expres- 
sion has a reflex influence upon the char- 
acter. Subjects suited to every mind 
should be proposed. Style should be reg- 
ulated, that simplicity may take the place 
of that inflated species of composition for 
which Young Ladies' Institutes and Junior 
Exhibitions are somewhat celebrated. The 
question with the teacher should always 
be, " What do you mean to say ?" In the 
** Life of Kir wan," Dr. Griflin by that ques- 
tiou blotted out three-quarters of the young 
collegian's lirst effort, but made him thus 
the simple, clear writer he afterwards be- 



came. In declamation, we wish boys were 
less practised. They need to know how to 
fiEU!e an audience; but the ''trick of ora- 
tory" lies in the power of expression and 
the deep emotion, not in gesture and mod- 
ulation. Whether many a good farmer 
has not been lost by the village admiration 
of a huge pair of lungs shouting out the 
** Give me Liberty or give me Death !" of 
Henry, is an open question. If it is so, 
the country has been probably injured to 
the extent of a lawyer. We never had 
any regrets, when walking with Gray over 
a country churchyard, that the ^ rude fore- 
fathers" had not tried their hands at form- 
ing themselves into Miltons or CromweUs. 
They farmed well, made exceUent parents, 
and were a loss to their friends when they 
died. Had they gone to Parliament, they 
would have prolonged its sessions to make 
a " brief address," and — the world would, 
probably, have bein an hour behind her 
present position. 

But are there not other ways in which 
this productive talent could be encouraged? 
Surely, in every branch of learning, it 
might receive development at school. In 
lifathematics, why should not the schplar 
be allowed original methods, and brought 
face to face with original examples? if 
the mind can be. thrown thus on itself^ the 
best practical results follow. One example 
proposed by the scholar, or worked out by 
the mind's own application of the funda- 
mental rules, will Jix securely the knowl- 
edge whichj otherwise, is obtained often by 
memorizing and outside aid. An Arith- 
metic gains to most minds a sort of fear 
and reverence, as embalming some of the 
'^hardest sums" the mind of man ever 
imagined ; when it should be looked on as 
a friend to guide. In History, conversation 
would fill the mind with the thought ot 
men and things of other days, in a way 
which mere recitation can not approach ; 
as the scholar himself would express opin- 
ions. So of the other branches ; methods 
should be used to draw out from the mind, 
not merely to fill the mind. The work of 
gaining the power of expression in all de- 
partments of knowledge, should commence 
with the work of imparting knowledge. 
Then, men who stood first in our schools 
and colleges, would stand first in the worid! 
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Tbej would come ont^ Dot merely wiUi 
the armor on, and with the sword in hand, 
bat with a knowledge how to make it most 
effective. Then in the life-battle, many a 
couqneror would be hailed as trained by 
the hands of scholars for his earnest work. 
Then from men who walk foremost among 
men, the confession of scholarship and of 



scholarly pursuits, would come with the 
proud feeling of the Roman orator: "Ego 
▼ero fateor, me his studiis deditum ; ctteros 
pudeat, si qui ita se Uteris abdiderunt, ut 
nihil possint ex his neque ad communem 
afferre fructum, neque in adspeotum lu- 
oemque proferre." 
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HISTORY OP SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY. 



n. 

THE population of the city of New 
York, in 1825, was about 169,000. 
Of this number, some 80,000 were children 
between the ages of five and fifteen years; 
and only a little over two-thirds of these 
attended schools of any kind. At this pe- 
riod there were four distinct classes of 
schools in this city — ^viz., Private schools, 
mcorporated schools, charity schools, and 
public schools. Of the first class, which 
embraced all grades, from the dame^s al- 
phabet class to those affording the most 
borough classical instruction, there were 
about four hundred ichools: Notwith- 
standing a large proportion* of these ele- 
mentary schools were kept in small rooms, 
without suflScient light or ventilation, and 
frequently by persons unqualified in learn- 
ing and incompetent in ability ; the private 
schools had an aggregate attendance of 
about 18,000 pupils. There were but three 
of the incorporated schools, with about 
1,000 pupils. Of the charity schools, under 
the management of different religious de- 
nominations, there were eighteen, with 
2,500 pupils. 

FBBB-BOUOOLS. 

The eix schools under the charge of the 
Free School Society, were rapidly increas- 
ing in popularity, and now numbered about 
4,500 pupils. All of these schools were 
yree to the children of the poor, while none 
were admitted whose parents were able to 
pay tuition in the private schools. During 
the year 1825, the subject of changing the 
character of the system of these free-schools 
was extensively discussed. The principal 
change proposed was to secure such a mod- 



ification of the school law for this city as 
would enable those parents who patronized 
private schools to avail themselves of tlie 
advantages of the better instruction afford- 
ed in the public schools, by the payment of 
tuition for their children. 

THE PUBUO SCHOOL 600IBTT. 

A memorial was presented to the Legis- 
lature by the trustees of the Free School 
Society, requesting alterations in the act of 
their incorporation. Accordingly, in Jan- 
uary, 1826, the name of the society was 
changed to the The Public School Society 
of New York; and it was made the duty 
of ^e society " to provide, so far as their 
means may extend, for the education of all 
the children in the city of New York, not 
otherwise provided for, whether such chil- 
dren be or be not the proper objects of 
gratuitous education, and without regard 
to religious sect or denomination.'^ 

The trustees were also authorized to re- 
quire the payment of a moderate sum, not 
exceeding one dollar per quarter, from the 
pupils attending these schools ; but no child 
could be denied the benefits of the schools 
because of inability to pay. The changes 
in the law provided also that any person 
might become a life-member of the society 
by the payment of ten dollars, and that the 
number of trustees should be increased to 
fifty. 

THB FIRST PUBUO PRIMART SOIIOOL. 

During 1826, three new schools were 
organized by the Public School Society, 
and two more in 1827, making eleven in all ; 
and no other grammar-schools were open- 
ed during the three succeeding years, in 
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1828, the first primary school was opened 
ill the same building with grammar-school 
No. 10, in Dnane-street. This school was 
very successful, and the influence on the 
grammar-schools was regarded with much 
favor, " as it drew the younger pupils from 
the other schools in the same building, and 
facilitated the government and instruc- 
tion of both classes of children." This 
primary school was conducted on the plan 
of the Infant School, and was placed under 
the supervision of an association of ladies, 
who were organizing that class of schools 
in this city. 

OKIGIN AND OHARACTBR OF INFANT 80H00LB. 

Infant Schools originated about the year 
1816, in New Lanark, a manufacturing 
town in Scotland. • The great irregularity 
with which married women, who had 
young children to take care of, attended 
to their work in the manufactories, was 
found to be a very great annoyance to their 
employers. Mr. Robert Owen, who super^ 
intended the manufactories at New Lanark, 
finally resolved to concentrate the labor of 
taking care of these young children, by 
bringing them together in one department, 
where a single woman could watch them 
while the other mothers were engaged in 
their usual avocations. 

Various methods were used to furnish 
amusement to the inmates of this public 
nursery, such as toys, pictures, music, phys- 
ical exercises, &c. At length, teaching the 
alphabet, reading and spelling, were em- 
ployed as one method of diversion. Thus 
little by little of instruction was added, un- 
til the mental and moral training of the 
children became a leading feature in the 
management of these juvenile congrega- 
tions, and they finally took the name of 
Infant Schools. At first these schools were 
managed without much system, but as other 
schools were opened, they were gradually 
improved, and under the admirable super- 
vision of Mr. Samuel Wilderspin, the plan 
of training children was brought to a suc- 
cessful system of Infant Schools, which was 
well adapted to the wants of the laboring 
classes in the towns of Great Britain. 

The great popularity of this class of 
schools in England, induced benevolent 
ladies in various parts of the United States 



to organize societies for the purpose of es- 
tablishing similar schools in this country. 
The first Infant School in the city of New 
York was opened July 16, 1827, in the base- 
ment of a church in Canal-street. These 
infant schools increased rapidly, and with- 
in six years from that time there were 
about thirty^ of which some eighteen were 
supported by the Public School Society, r 
and by the Infant School Association, while 
a dozen were private schools. 

Children were admitted to the infant 
schools between the ages of eighteen 
months and four years, and were allowed 
to remain until they were five years of age. 
Parents were permitted to take their chil- 
dren to school as early as six oVlock in the 
morning in summer, and at eight oVlock 
in winter. The children were allowed to 
remain until seven o'clock in the afternoon 
in summer, and five o'clock in winter. The 
female attendant who received the children 
in the mdming, was relieved for an hour 
about eight o'clock, by the arrival of the 
teacher. The regular school exercises 
commenced at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing and continued until noon, with the ex- 
ception of recesses for rest and refresh- 
ment. From two to three hours of recre- 
ation were allowed in the middle of the 
day, after which the school was assembled 
and the instruction continued for two or 
three hours longer. A room was provided 
in which the youngest children could lie 
down when they became tired or sleepy. 

On the introduction of infant schools into 
this country, much of the original design 
of these schools was lost sight of, and they 
came to have the filling of the minds of 
children with words and the ideas of others 
for their chief object These schools be- 
came so popular, that they were organized 
in the principal cities and towns through- 
out the country; yet five years had not 
passed before the enthusiasm for them sub- 
sided. The instruction became chiefly of 
such a character as to exercise the memory 
alone, at the sacrifice of the other mental 
powers, so that while the schools were 
making prodigies in committing to memo- 
ry by rote, they were dwarfing those fa- 
culties which make the man of talent, and 
leaving undeveloped those qualities wliich 
fit persons for the practical duties of life. 
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After a time the real wants of elemen- 
tary instruction began to be better appre- 
ciated, and the Infant Schopls were made 
to fill an important mission in the progress 
of primary education in this country. Im- 
portant changes were introduced from time 
to time, until that plan of primary schools 
was developed which now forms so impor- 
tant and admirable a feature in the present 
system of education iu our city schools. 

Notwithstanding some of the evil prac- 
tices of these Infant Schools are still per- 
petuated in many primary schools, yet the 
schools for elementary instruction are 
steadily progressing toward better and 
more natural methods of training the 
minds of children, so as to develop more 
folly all their powers. 

THB FIBST SOHOOL-TAZ. 

The first tax in the city of New York 
for the support of schools was raised in 
1829, by assessing one-eightieth qf one per 
cent, on the valuation of the taxable prop- 
erty of the city. Although the Legislature 
had previously authorized such a tax, in 
honor of the tax-payers it may be added, 
that this tax was raised in accordance with 
the request of a memorial to the conmion 
cooncil, signed principally by the wealth- 
iest citizens. In 1831 this tax was in- 
creased to three-eightieths of one per cent. 

THB PUBLIC SCHOOLS MADB FUBB. 

The plan which was adopted by the 
Pablic School Society of charging tuition 
for those pupils whose parents were able 
to pay, at rates varying from twenty-five 
cents to one dollar per quarter, and of 
placing on a free-list those whose parents 
were not able to pay tuition, was found to 
operate prejudicially to the success of the 
schools. The free-list was gradually in- 
creased, and the amount of tuition-fees re- 
duced from year to year, until 1832, when 
all charges for tuition were abandoned, and 
the schools of the Public School Society 
were made free to all. 

During 1832 important changes were 
made in the management of the primary 
schools. Simple apparatus was introduced 
to aid in illustrations of the lessons ; and 
the monitorial system was more generally 
employed. Owing to the great increase in 



the number of primary schools duiing 1832, 
'33, and '34, it was found necessary in 1834 
to open a school for training those who 
were employed as monitors in these schools. 
Pupils were selected from the highest 
classes of the grammar-schoofs, and while 
in the training school, were known as 
cadets. These were subsequently appoint- 
ed monitors, and received the small salary 
of fifty dollars a year. After due experi- 
ence and success as monitors they were 
promoted, and then called "passed moni- 
tors.^' From this class, the assistant teach- 
ers Were selected. 

Additional grammar and primary schools 
were established from year to year. In 
1838 there were sixteen grammar, and 
thirty 'two primary schools, besides two 
colored grammar, and some three or /our 
colored primary >schools. 

THB FIRST OOLORBD SCHOOL. 

In 1787 the first colored school was 
founded in New York, by the Manumis- 
sion Society. During the first twenty 
years its average attendance varied from 
* forty to sixty pupils. In 1809 the moni- 
torial system of instruction was introduced 
into this school, and the number of pupUs 
increased. In 1884 the Manumission So- 
ciety transferred colored school No. 1, in 
Mulberry-street, and the several primary 
schools which they had organized, to the 
Public School Society. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1840. 

The Public School Society had under its 
care, in 1840, fourteen grammar-schools, 
each with separate departments for boys 
and girls, and two schools, with boys and 
girls in the same department; making six- 
teen grammar schools, or thirty depart- 
ments. There were also two colored gram- 
mar-schools, each with two departments; 
and six colored primary schools. In addi- 
tion to these, there were twelve primary 
departments in the same buildings with 
the grammar-schools, and forty-six sepa- 
rate primary schools; making a total of 
ninety-eight school departments, with an 
aggregate attendance of about 20,000 chil- 
dren. The total expenditures by the so- 
ciety, for educational purposes, during the 
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year 1840, exclusive of |46,840 paid for 
buildings and lots, was $126,440. 

The population of the city, at this period, 
was 812,700. It is estimated that about 
16,000 children attended the private and 
incorporated schools, while some 25,000, 
between four and fifteen years of age, w^ere 
not members of either a public or a pri- 
vate school. 
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The War and Education. 

WAR, waged against an unholy rebel- 
lion, is a most beneficent power. 
The sword, exercised upon the errors of 
ignorance and treason, is a glorious instru- 
ment. And yet war and the sword, how- 
ever vast and beautiful the regions which 
they may open up to the benign influences 
of civilization, are at first and directly de- 
structive to the best interests of education. 

Generally, experience has afforded bitter 
proof of this remark. We say generally, 
for when a Cardinal Ximenes of Spain, 
pausing in the career of foreign conquest, 
returns home to bestow the vast resources 
of his wealth upon the erection of the 
splendid University of Alcald; and when 
the citizens of a Leyden, upon the very day 
of their deliverance from one of the most 
appalling sieges known in history, and 
while preparing again to pour out their 
blood and treasures in fighting the hated 
Philip, turn from such dismal tragedies to 
lay the foundations of a great school of 
learning — the cases are felt to be so en- 
tirely remarkable, and so exceptional, as to 
excite the astonishment of mankind. 

The mailed hand of war, once despe- 
rately at the throats of a people, leaves 
them little leisure to think of, and less su- 
perfluous strength to provide for, their in- 
tellectual and spiritual wants. The deso- 



lating march of the armed hosts which 
overthrew the Roman Empire, and the 
continual appeals to the sword by the bar- 
barous rulers after they were settled in 
their new conquests, wiped out, in time, 
almost every vestige of literature, law, art, 
and science which the Romans had spread 
through Europe. It was under the steel- 
clad and chivalrous cavaliers of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, that the monuments of Arab 
wisdom, mainly consisting of extensive li- 
braries, were destroyed. It was these same 
lordly warriors too, who, a little later, 
buried in ruins the fairest cities of the 
newly discovered American continent; and 
along with them, their curious museums of 
natural history, their numerous historical 
and scientific picture-books, and every 
other mark of their high civilization. 

The campaigns of the first Napoleon 
not only stripped the trades of artisans, 
and the fields of laborers, but they depop- 
ulated educational institutions; and sent 
many a lad hardly fourteen years of age 
from the school-room ihto the ranks, to be 
converted into a rude and licentious sol- 
dier. And how many times the inefifaceable 
footprints of war can be traced over the 
plains of Italy, in the broken remains of 
once glorious architecture, in the vacant 
galleries of art once adorned with the 
triumphs of painting and sculpture, and in 
the loss of manuscripts of most ancient date 
and priceless value to the scholar ; as well 
as in the impoverishment and degradation 
of the masses — the historian is absolutely 
weary with telling. 

Whatever instances, on the contrary, 
m^y be adduced to show, from its ultimate 
consequences^ that war has been found 
sometimes to have quickened the sluggish 
spirit of a people into intellectual activity, 
as was the result of the Crusades ; yet the 
fact remains unshaken, that it is likely to 
ii^ure the cause of education for a long 
time, and certainly does so to an alarming 
extent to those directly engaged in it. 

In regard to our own country, where the 
struggle is carried on, not by low me^^ce- 
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Qftries, bat by Tolonteers, among whom are 
men of the highest culture, — how can it be 
otiterwise ? That professors of our colle- 
ges should be called from the learned in*- 
vestigations of the study, and the brilliant 
discnveries of the laboratory; that hundreds 
of our gifted and partly developed youth 
should be drawn from the high mental ex- 
ercises and noble strifes of the class-room 
into the utter idleness of the camp, and the 
brutal encounters of the field ; that many 
more can have their eyes diverted from 
&e prize of academic honors to the glitter^ 
lag baubles of fortune, which in these days 
iA strange transitions weave themselves 
quickly, like Jonah^s gourd, over the head 
c^ every other adventurer ; that the mmds 
of those who do remain at the *^ seats of 
the Muses,'* can be hurried away from 
their literary tasks to be filled with the 
exciting accounts of battles, marches, 
sieges, and the daily inauguration of some 
new and noisy enterprise ; th^t the inven- 
tive skill of thousands hitherto engaged in 
applying the principles of knowledge to 
the production of curious machinery and 
usefid arts, can be wasted in bloodshed or 
turned into other channels, — as is interred 
from the greatly diminished business of 
the patent-office; that the ambition of 
even little children as well as of older ones 
should be inflamed by almost every public 
print, and by almost all conversation, with 
passionate aspirations to mingle in all the 
"quality, pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war^' ; — that all these influences, 
and many more not to be mentioned, but 
grovring out of military operations the 
most gigantic ever known, and exerting a 
mighty power, can happen without serious- 
ly undermining the present, if not the per- 
manent foundations of education, is too 
clear to admit of denial, and too sad to be 
contemplated without fear and trembling. 
How different all this from that '* calm and 
pleasing solitariness/' in which the mind, 
^' fed with cheerful and confident thoughts," 
attains its ripest development I How dif- 
ferent from ^* beholding the bright counte- 
nance of truth in the quiet and still air of 



delightfhl studies,^ in the enjoyment of 
which the genius of Milton was inspired to 
the lofty creations of Paradise Lost, and 
which seems necessary to the student, if 
his spirit is to glow in the " gentle mas- 
tery'' of knowledge, and mount up to scale 
its grandest heights I 

It is with no desire to present a gloomy 
picture that we have written this, but sim- 
ply to put the friends of liberal education 
on guard ; that they, by being forewarned, 
may be forearmed against all the dangers 
that threaten. Of course it is to be hoped 
that our people, having already so largely, 
we might say, so universally, enjoyed the 
privileges of the school-house, will never 
forget nor forego them. But it will not 
do to rest idly in this hope. Every teacher, 
every professor, ought to be more intensely 
alive, more ardent in his calling than ever 
before. We are glad to see that some of 
them are so, as is evident from the move- 
ments recently inaugurated liberally and 
permanently to endow certain colleges and 
other literary institutions. All hail I every 
such effort to take a wise advantage of the 
present abundance of greenbacks! Let 
every friend of the cause exert his infiu- 
ence to the utmost to fill these institutions 
with scholars; and at the same time, let 
him demand that the standard of scholar- 
ship be kept up — and if possible, elevated. 



National Education. 

IT has been heretofore shown in the col- 
ums of the Monthly^ that education 
should be nationalized in the United States. 
It has been affirmed to be one of those para- 
mount objects of general concern which 
not only justify but demand the exercise of 
the national authority in their behalf. It 
has been proven to be indispensable to 
natipnal unity and national strength. For 
unless intelligence is made universal, suf- 
frage cannot safely be made universal. And 
where suffrage is not universal, freedom 
cannot be universal. 
And, again, experience has demonstrated 
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that when edncation is left to the optional 
action of individual States, it will he hnt 
partially provided for in some of them, and 
entirely neglected or perverted in others. 
Hence our General Government, represent- 
ing and conserving the interests of all the 
8tates, and of the whole people^ should ex- 
ercise its power and influence to secure the 
means of education to *' every child whom 
its soil maintains/' And it should aim to 
provide such an education as hefits the 
character and harmonizes with the spirit 
and destiny of the nation. Our present 
State systems are too often vague and in- 
definite in the ends proposed, while in 
their practical working they are inefficient 
and unsatisfactory. The character and ex- 
tent of the course of studies in our common 
schools, for example, are scarcely yet deter- 
mined with any precision in a single State. 
The standard of qualification for teachers is 
practically no better regulated. The at- 
tendance of the children upon the schools 
provided for their instruction, is left to the 
caprice or to the supposed convenience of 
parents and guardians, many times too 
ignorant or too penurious (or both) to ap- 
preciate the necessity of a careful and as- 
siduous cultivation of the youthful faculties. 
That close and faithful supervision which 
is indispensable to the efficient progress of 
any enterprise, and especially of a system 
of schools, is as yet scarcely known in most 
of the States, even where education is rec- 
ognized as both a public and private ne- 
cessity. In many of the States no ade- 
quate pecuniary provision, either through 
a permanent fund or by taxation, has been 
made for the support of educational insti- 
tutions. There is yet a lamentable want 
of organization in these State systems, and 
hence a waste of individual and collective 
effort. There is but little of that cohesion 
and unity in the various parts of these sys- 
tems which are indispensable to the high- 
est results in practice. 

And another defect is found in the fact, 
that our schools, generally, seem to ignore 
those studies which tend to train the youth 
of our country for the high duties of citizen- 



ship. These studies comprise a knowledge 
of the peculiar structure of oiar govern- 
ment, of the relations of the various parts 
to the whole, and of the righta and duties 
of the citizen under the same. They com- 
prehend the infusion into the minds and 
hearts of the young of a national spirit of pa- . 
triotism and of devotion to country. They 
do not succeed, to the extent which is de- 
sirable and necessary, in brining up the 
citizen in the spirit of the government, or 
in casting him, as it were, in the mould of 
the Gonstitution. 

Now the question is, how the nation can 
interfere in behalf of this great work. That 
it should interfere is unquestionable, since 
its first duty is that of self-preservation and 
self-elevation. The nation lives for the 
sublime purpose of educating itselfl But 
how can it educate itself except through a 
diligent and persistent use of the powers 
and forces at its command, in the right di- 
rection ? It will be our purpose to suggest 
hereafter some of the practical measures 
which seem adapted to the end in view. 



Salex Town. 

Ws regret to announce the decease, at 
his residence in Aurora, Oayuga Co., N. T., 
of the Hon. Salem Town, in the eighty- 
third year of his age. Mr. Town has been 
for considerably more than half a century 
prominentiy identified with the cause of 
popular education in the State of New 
York, and few men, either living or dead, 
have contributed so largely to its progress. 

Through all the years of his long and 
useful life, he was a close, methodical, and 
industrious student, and hence he was ever 
able to draw from the ample storehouse 
of his mind treasures new and old. At 
the teacher's institute, in the educational 
convention, and in the social circle, he was 
equally gifted and happy in all his sayings 
and doings. He was everywhere the same 
kind, genial, generous man, whom none 
knew but to love, whom none .named but 
to praise. 
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There is one chapter in his life which we 
have heard Mr. Town relate, and which is 
full of interest and instniction, while it at 
the same time illastrates the energy and 
perseverance with which he set oat on his 
professional career. While in college, he 
remarked that he imbibed the notion, 
which is far too common among students, 
that at his graduation his education would 
be complete, and that he would know all 
that is worth knowing. But at the close 
of his ooUege course, an examination of his 
mental resources satisfied him that as yet 
be knew but little, that he was then only 
nady to begin to know. He found that 
precisely what he most needed, — a knowl- 
edge of men and things, — ^he was profound- 
ly ignorant of. He accordingly resolved 
to spend six months in a course of general 
reading and reflection. To this end, he 
secured a quiet room in a retired place, 
and employed a person to supply ^im with 
fuel and to build his fires, in order that 
every moment of his time might be sedu- 
lously devoted to his work. He first com- 
menced a course of history: we believe he 
t>egan with Plutarch^s Lives, and thus spent 
hour by hour, and month by month in pe- 
rusing, analyzing, and digesting the lives 
and actions of men in the ages of the past 
His plan was to read with great attention 
a few pages, stopping at some convenient 
point to reflect^ to weigh, and compare. 
During this latter process, he would rise 
from the table, pace back and forth, in his 
room, throwing his hands backwards and 
forwards, and thus secure the needed phys- 
ical exercise, without loss of time from his 
studies. After he had thoroughly digested 
a character or a subject, he would frequent- 
Ij spend a portion of his time in writing 



commentaries. This, besides deepening 
and strengthening his mental impressions, 
gave him the "pen of a ready writer," and 
in a measure fitted him for the preparation 
of the useful works which have added so 
much to the educational facilities of the 
present time. There are other incidents 
in the life of Salem Town which we should 
like to relate did space permit. We earn- 
estly hope that some one, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with him, and who can 
gain access to his papers, will prepare, for 
the benefit of the profession which he so 
long adorned, a faithful biography of one 
who, but for his extreme modesty, would 
have been more widely known while liv- 
ing. If a faithful history of his private 
and professional life could be prepared and 
published, it could not fail to be a most 
instructive and valuable addition to the 
educational literature of the country. It 
is impossible that a man like Salem Town 
should not have left behind him the most 
ample materials for such a work. If these 
few and hasty words, prompted by a deep 
feeling of afiectionate gratitude for the good 
man, should chance to fall under the obser- 
vation of his immediate friends and rela 
tives, we hope they will consider our sug- 
gestion. We can truly say of Salem Town, 
in his honored grave : 

" Peace to the just mau's memory,— let it grow 
Greener with yearn, aod blossom through the 

flight 
Of Ages ; let the mimic canvas show 
His calm benevolent features ; let the light 
Stream on his deeds of love, that shunned the 

sight 
Of all bat hsaven; and in the book of fame, 
The glorions record of his vircuen write, 
And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm like his, and catch f^ora him the hal- 
lowed flame.^' 
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ELBonoN OF Rsorarrs of thb Ukivbb- 
UTT. — The Legislature has filled the vacan- 
cies in the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
■ty by the dection of Geo. W. Curtis to fill 



the place opened by the resignation of John 
Lorimer Graham, and of Alexander S. John- 
son to tiiat of the late Dr. Campbell. 
These are admirable selections. Judge 
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Johnson, now a resident of this city, is an Should the balance of these lands be sold 

able scholar and a profound jurist, whose at the minimum price of five dollars per 

acquirements will render him a very useful acre, there would be a total school-fund of 

member of the Board of Regents. He was nearly half a million of dollars, arising from 

formerly a judge of the Court of Appeals the interest on the money derived from 

of this State. Mr. Curtis, the popular aa- such sale. The lands remaining unsurvey- 

thor, is so well known in literary circles, ed, are here left entirely out of liie account, 
that it is needless to add that he will be a llie whole number of school districts in 

valuable accesnon to the oldest institution the State is 1,685 ; number of persons be- 

charged with the duty of directing the tween five and twenty-one years, 64,819 ; 

educational interests of the State. Mr. number of pupils at school, 38,547 ; num- 

Curtis possesses a combination of rare qual- ber of teachers, 1,646. The average month- 

ities, which will add greatly to the practi- ly compensation paid to male teachers is 

cal usefulness of the Board in which he (20.90; to female teachers, $13.04- 
now takes his seat The superintendent recommends the sep- 

The Board of Regents now consists of aration of the offices of secretary of state 

the following members : and superintendent, and the creation of a 

■KVBBB8. DATB or ▲pp't. sBsiDuoB. distiuct Burcau of PubUc Instruction, — the 

John V. L. Pruyn (Gbuieai- powcr of designating its head being vested 

**""> ^v 4,i844....Aiun7. in the governor, by and with the advice of 

Golian C. VerpUnck (Vice- 4.U x, a c A. Tx * 4. r ^i. 

cbMiceiior) Jan. 1M836. . . . New Terk. *he hcads of the Departments, or of the 

ErMtns Corning Feb. ft, 1 8SS.... Albany./ State Normal Board. He also arirues at 

Prosper M. Wetmore Ap'l 4. inS....New York. 1 .1 . ^ ^1. • i 7 

Gideon Hawiey Feb. 1, 1842. . . .Albany. length m tavor of a Change in local super- 

i**^^/^****^?^ ^*^ *• ***** * • •^•"••**- vision, and quotes largely, in support there- 

Eobt. CampbeU Feb. 2, 1810.... Bath. i» xl. xi. a. n ±a^ c%i. j. 

Samnel Lackey May 6. 1847. . • .Bocbeeter. ©^ trom the report OT OthCr btatC SUpcrin- 

Robert o. Rankin Sept. 22. 1847. . • .New York, teudents. There are HOW, lu each county, 

RrastasC. Benedict Mar. 22, 1806... New York. ..ji. . ..j^^ 

George w. Clinton Mar. 8. i8fi6....Bnftak)w instead 01 a couuty snpermtencLent, from 

i»aM Parks April 7, 1887 -...Fort Plain. three to fivc cxaminers, whose whole duty 

I.orenM> Bnrrows Feb. lA. 1868 Albion. . . . ,. ^ ^,„ , ^ * 

Robt. 8. Hale April 29, 1860. . . .EHmbethfa. "^ ^ czamme auQ issue certuicates to such 

K. W. Leavenworth Feb. A. 1861 Syracnsa. teachcrS aS prCSCUt themSClveS fOT CZaih- 

J. Carton Brevoort Feb. 6. 1861.... Brooklyn. . ^ xi. 1 ^ o ^ j ^ -*# v j 

George R. Periiinii Jan. SI. 1862. . . . uuca. mauon ou tuc last oaturoays 01 March and 

George w. cnrti. April 12, 1864.... New York, October. It is made the duty of each 

Alexander S. Johnson April 12, 1864.... New York. ^ . ^ . .^ ^1 1 « . 1 

- -^ -...., ,. trustee to visit the school once in each 

Ex-oflieio.—l\i9 (}oTernor. Lieutenantgovernor, SecreUry , . i j • 

ofState, andSaperintendcnterPttbUcInstrtMsUon. term, atui QlVe 9UCh Odvice tO tea4ih€r$ 09 

may he for the benefit of the uhool. These 

Minnesota. — We are indebted to Hon. officers are men, in many cases, wholly nn- 

David Blakely, Secretary of State and Su- fit to answer the demands of the law; hence 

peiinteiulent of Public Instruction, for the schools are unvisited, or nnprofited by 

fourth annual report concerning the schools auggestions or advice. A change in the 

of that State. jading of teachers^ oertiiicatea is recom- 

The first apportionment of ppblic moneys mended, — ^there being now but one grade, 

was in February, 1S63, at which time there There are also several other important 

was apportioned to the several counties changes recommended .which we have not 

(taking as the basis the number of persons space to enumerate, 
residing therein, between the ages of five Superintendent Blakely is a worker, 

and twenty-one years) $ 12,808.45. In Though by the laws of the State, his only 

February, 1864, tliere was $27,999.28. duty as Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

The receipts for this year will be, from all tion, besides preparing his annual report, 

sources, $75,000 ; or $1.94^ to each person is to provide and distribute blanks and 

between the ages of five and twenty-one make the annual apportionment of school 

years. Tliis exhibit arises from the sale of moneys, he has done much to raise the 

90,440 acres of land, being only a little standard of the schools, to ingraft into 

more tlion one-fourteenth of the whole their system, *^the vigorous and iourish* 

number of surveyed lands in the State, ing branches of other long-tried and wdl 
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worldng systems.^ We do not doubt, that 
with the vast material resources devoted 
to the school interests at his disposal, he 
will succeed in making Minnesota a lead- 
ing State in educational affairs. 

GYMiTABtio ExsKOiSES havc been intro- 
duced into the public schools of Boston 
with the most gratifying results. Dr. Dio 
Lewis is accomplisliing a great work in this 
direction. The fourth graduating class 
from his Normal Gymnasium, recently 
gave an exhibition before a crowded au- 
dience in that city, and evinced a won- 
derful freedom and grace of. motion, and 
ability to introduce these healthful and 
pleasing exercises into their respective 
achool-rooms. 

The committee of that city have also de- 



cided to employ Ai instructor to teach mil- 
itary tactics to the boys in the High and 
Grammar SchooK 

In Providenor, R. I., Messrs. J. J. Ladd 
and W. A. Mowry, of the High School, and 
A. W. Godding, of the Arnold street Gram- 
mar School, have resigned, and more resig- 
nations are contemplated. Messrs. Ladd 
and Mowry have opened a flourishing 
delect school in that city. 

Thb people of Gloucester, Mass., are 
erecting a convenient and commodious 
school-house, which is designed to accom- 
modate 1,200 pupils. 

Hon. £. P. Weston has been reappoint- 
ed Superintendent of Schools for the State 
of Maine. 
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Ah extensive deposit of asphaltum has 
been discovered near Buena Vista Lake. 
As it boils up to tlie surface its tempera- 
ture is warm, and it is of the consistency 
of molasses, but hardens on exposure. 
Birds and small quadrupeds become en- 
tangled in the bitumen while it is in a semi- 
fluid state, and perish, being unable to ex- 
tricate themselves. 

The Oil Supply, — The question of the 
ability of the oil region to supply contin- 
ually the demand now made for petroleum, 
is one which is discussed by those inter- 
ested in the production and trade of the 
article. The wells which have been sunk 
are found frequently to diminish in produc- 
tion, and the vicinity of other wells is 
found also to diminish the productiveness 
of old wells. From the frequent striking 
of mnd veins, it is assumed by some that 
the oil supply is becoming exhausted, and 
that these mud veins are the bottom or 
bed of the deposit. Some owners have 
found it advantageous, when a well gives 
out, to sink it deeper, where they find it 
yielding an additional quantity, which 
leads to the supposition that there exist 
jieveral superincumbent layers of the pe- 



culiar mineral from which petroleum is de- 
rived, and the oil may be procured at the 
depth of a thousand feet, as surely as it is 
at the depth of five hundred feet. This is 
a matter whi^ has yet to be tested by ex- 
periment, but the fact is a highly impor- 
tant one as connected with the permanent 
supply of an article which has become so 
considerable an article of trade. 

An offer has been made by an English 
company to connect the whole of the West 
India Islands by telegraph with the main- 
land at Cayenne, in French Guiana, and at 
Key West, near Florida, if a guarantee of 
six per cent, on the outlay can be obtained. 
The cost is estimated at £300,000. 

A MODIFICATION of the spectroscope has 
been recently introduced in Paris, and al- 
ready attracts a great deal of attention in 
the scientific world. This instrument con- 
sists of three small tubes, fitted with lenses, 
mounted on a single pedestal or stand, 
common to them all, and converging 
toward the faces of a flint prism. Through 
one of these tubes the rays of a llanie are 
transmitted to one of tlie faces of the prism ; 
through a second, the image of on exceed* 
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ingly minnte scale of lin^s is thrown up on 
the same face ; through the third, for the 
opposite side, may be observed the image 
of a scale in combination with that of the 
spectrum, but without interfering with it, 
thns affording a means of measuring the 
bands cf color with great precision. 

A BBOKNT reference in the London Times 
to a statement that ^Hhree centuries ago 
Blasco de Garay attempted to propel a 
boat by steam in the harbor of Barcelona," 
called forth a counter-statement from a 
correspondent, who has had access to the 
original letter from Blasco himself^ written 
in A. D. 1543, which contains the evidence 
often cited by the Spaniards for this asser- 
tion. This letter describes minutely a ves- 
sel propelled by paddles worked by two 
hundred men, but there is not a word 
about steam in the whole document. The 
first well-authenticated instance of a steam- 
boat actually used is found in the manu- 
script correspondence between Leibnitz 
and Papin, in the Royal Library at Han- 
over, where Papin relates his experiments 
with a model steamboat on the river Fnlda, 
in the year 1707. 

In the south of Russia, grapes are pre- 
served by the following process. They are 
gathered before they are quite ripe, put 
into large air-tight jars, so filled with 
millet th^t the grapes are kept separate. 
They are sent in this way to the markets 
of St. Petersburg. After remaining thus 
for a whcde year, they are still very sweet, 
all their sugar being developed by the ri- 
pening process in the pots. 

Effect of Lead on Wateb. — The fol- 
lowing remarks, by the Scientific Ameri- 
can, uppn the effects of lead upon water, 
are worth attention. Almost all our drink- 
ing water is drawn through lead pipes, 
and, if it be injurious under certain cir- 
cumstances, the fact ought to be known, 
especially as the remedy is easy, by draw- 
ing of^ without use, the water which was 
all night in the pipes: 

'*By taking a strip of clean lead, and 
placing it in a tumbler of pure water (say 
rain or soft water), in less than an hour, 
by dropping in the tumbler a little sulphide 
of ammonium, a black precipitate will be 



thrown down, consisting of the sulphide of 
lead — e. g,, lead must have been dissolved 
and held in solution in the water; and, 
as the salt of lead happens to be classed 
among some of the most dangerous poi- 
sons, we are necessarily led to the conclu- 
sion that lead pipes, conveying water, if 
the latter is pure, must be somewhat dan- 
gerous. Water standing in a lead pipe for 
some hours decomposes the metal, and, 
when it runs ofi^ the poison is carried with 
it. Water drawn in the morning through 
a lead pipe should never be used for do- 
mestic purposes, such as cooking or drink- 
ing, and servants in cities should be in- 
structed respecting this particular subject, 
because they are usually ignorant of the 
nature of lead and the effects of water up- 
on it Several metals taken in food or 
diink accumulate slowly in the human sys- 
tem and ultimately produce disease; but 
it approaches so steaJthily that the danger 
is not usually apprehended. Some of the 
salts of lead are not poisonous, and the 
sulphide is of that class. The interior of 
lead pipes may be converted into an in- 
soluble sulphide of lead by subjecting them 
for some time to tlie action of a hot sul- 
phate of soda in solution, according to the 
recent discovery of Dr. Schwarz, of Bres- 
lau. Those who prepare lead pipes for 
conveying water for domestic purposes, 
should test the alleged discovery, as it is 
of the utmost importance that all the safe- 
guards to health should be enforced and 
multiplied." 

Hydrophobia Prevented. — The Pro- 
greSj of Lyons, mentions a new remedy 
for the bite of a mad dog, discovered by a 
German veterinary surgeon of Magdeburg, 
named Hildebrand, by which the painful 
application of a red-hot iron is avoided. 
This remedy consists in bathing the place 
bitten with hot water. M. Hildebrand haa 
ascertained by experience that hot water 
has the effect of decomposing the virus, 
and, if applied in time, renders cauteriza- 
tion unnecessary. In that case, aU that is 
to be done, after well bathing the part, as 
stated, is to apply a solution of caustio 
potash to the wound with a brush, and 
afterwards anoint it with antimony oiiit 
ment. 
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Effbot of Light. — Dr. Moore, the met- 
aphysioiao, thus speaks of the effect of 
light on body and mind : ^' A tadpole con- 
fined in dcurkness would never become a 
frog; and an infant being deprived of 
heaven^s free light will only grow into a 
shapeless idiot, instead of a beautiful and 
responsible being. Hence, in the deep, 
dark gorges and ravines of the Swiss 
Valais, where the direct sunshine never 
reaches, the hideous prevalence of idiocy 
startles the traveller. It is a strange, mel- 
ancholy idiocy. Many citizens are inca- 
pable of any articulate speech; some are 
detSy some are blind, some labor under all 
these privations, and all are misshapen in 
almost every part of the body. I believe 
there is in all places a marked difference 
in the healthiness of houses according to 
their aspect with regard to the sun ; and 
those are decidedly the healthiest, other 
things being equal, in which all the rooms 
are, during some part of the day, fully ex- 
posed to the direct light Epidemics at- 
tack inhabitants on the shady side of the 
street) and totally exempt those on the 
other side ; and even in epidemics, such as 
ague, the morbid influence is often thus 
partial in its labors." 

Pbobablb Return of thb Combt of 
1810. — Professor James 0. Watson, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., announces the discovery of 
a new comet on the evening of Saturday, 
January 9th, at 6^ o^clock. 

After giving the results of three obser- 
Tations, and the elements of the orbit com- 
puted from them, he says : 

^ The above elements almost exactly re- 
semble those of the comet of 1810, so that 
there can be very little doubt of the iden- 
tity of the two comets. Whether this is 
the first return to the perihelion since 
1810, or whether it has returned several 
times unperceived, must be decided by 
subsequent observations. 

*^The comet h large and bright, with a 
tail 1}° in length, and a nucleus strongly 
condensed at the centre.^' 

A PHiLOsoPHBB was oncc consulted as to 
the best method of destroying one's enemy, 
and he gave for an answer, ^*Make him 
your friend." 



That petroleum is the result of chemi- 
cal decomposition of vegetable matter is 
not doubted by our best geologists. When 
vegetable matter is subjected to heat apart 
from the air, it undergoes destructive dis- 
tillation ; the elements of which it is com- 
posed, being separated and combined in 
new \|fays, producing a very great number 
of new substances. These vary with the 
conditions under which the distillation 
takes place, and especially with the tem- 
perature. Petroleum occurs in rocks of 
various ages, from the lower silurian to the 
tertiary. 

An instrument called a bathoreometer 
has been invented, depending on the prin- 
ciple of closing au electric circuit by means 
of a substance interposed between the 
electrodes, by which thicknesses of sub- 
stances such as hair, spiders' webs, &c., 
may be determined with exactness to the 
twelve-millionth part of an inch. 

Rembdt fob Burns. — The white of an 
egg has proved of late the most efficacious 
remedy for bums. Seven or eight succes- 
sive applications of this substance will 
soothe the pain and effectually exclude the 
burned parts from the air. This simple 
remedy seems far preferable to collodion, 
or even cotton. 

M. Bardoux, a manufacturer of Poitiers, 
has succeeded in manufacturing paper from 
various descriptions of timber, such as oak, 
walnut, pine, and chestnut, and from veg- 
etables, and without the addition of rags. 
Samples of various descriptions of paper 
are exhibited at the office of the Journal 
des Inventeurs, M. Bardoux asserts that 
his invention will cause a reduction of from 
sixty to eighty per cent in the price of 
paper. 

Improvement in Telescopes. — A new 
aplanatic eyepiece for telescopes has been 
invented by Mr. Thornthwaite, of London. 
Mr. T. has improved the orthoscopic mi- 
croscopic eyepiece by substituting an ach- 
romatic plano-convex lens for the menis- 
cus. The eyeglass, as tiius modified, con- 
sists of a double convex crown-glass lens 
and a plano-concave of flint glass, forming 
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a combination similar to one of the pairs 
of an achromatic microscope objective; 
and this construction — ^the field-glass re- 
maining a crossed double convex — pre- 
serves the advantage of a large and fiat 
field, with better definition and freedom 
from color, on which account it is called 
the aplanatic eyepiece. When looking at 
the sun or moon, at least one- third more of 
the disk of each body is visible with this 
eyepiece than with the corresponding Hny- 
genian. A similar advantage is obtained 
in examining the planets and dusters of 
stars, such as Pleiades, Presepe, and others. 
Small stars are brought up by the increase 
of power and light, without losing the ad- 
vantage of a large field ; and in the great 
nebula bf Orion the efifect is very remark- 
able — allowing the employment of a power 
which before was disadvantageous, as it 
made the object dim and contracted the 
field, but which is now, by this new ar- 
rangement, large, and the nebula brilliant. 

Manufacttjbb of Matches. — ^The dis- 
covery that phosphorus is capable of ex- 
isting in a condition in which it is no 
longer spontaneously inflammable, has been 



turned to account in the manu&cture of 
matches, which cannot be ignited by Mo- 
tion anywhere except on the prepared sur- 
face of the box which contains them. The 
secret of the contrivance is, that the clilo- 
rate of potash compound, lapping the 
match, is destitute of phosphorus, which 
in the amorphous form is placed on the 
sand-paper ; hence these matches are per- 
fectly safe from accidental ignition, and 
are not poisonous. 

In the place of sulphur for coating 
matches, thereby rendering the wood more 
inflammable, an English company has in- 
troduced paraffine ; and the matches thua 
prepared are not likely, by tiie vapors they 
generate, to tarnish diver surfaces and 
dyed fabrics. ParafiSne matches are found 
to possess the quality of withstanding 
dampness in a remarkable manner. 

Mb. Gravb, a French physician, pro- 
poses to destroy the taste of intensely bit- 
ter medicines by mixing chloroform with 
them in certain proportions. He claims 
that the taste and odor, even of asafostida, 
can be annihilated. 
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MISCELLANY. 



Tea and Coffee Citltttre. — Experi- 
ments made in California in the cultivation 
(»f tea and coffee, have been so successfU 
as to encourage the belief that both articles 
will be raised on every farm in the State, 
for household purposes at least. There is 
one nursery, at Sacramento, which has five 
thousand coffee plants on trial, and near 
the Mission Dolores several thousand tea 
plants were raised during the last year. 
The mild winters of California are favorable 
to the growth of both tea and coffee. 

China having made the first step towards 
the Western barbarians by adopting the 
Code of International Law, as expounded 
by Wheaton, a French savant, the Marquis 
D'Hervey Saint-Denis proposes to recipro- 
cate the politeness of the Celestials by wri- 
ting a complete history of the Chinese Em- 



pire. The marquis has already made his 
mark as a sinologue, by a striking transla- 
tion of Chinese poetry of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth Christian centuries, ac- 
companied by a thoughtful and critical 
dissertation on the literature and language 
of China. 

AoooRDiNG to a return jnst issued by the 
postal authorities in Switzerland, there ex- 
ist in that country three hundred and forty- 
five journals, of which only one hundred 
and eighty-five are exclusively political, 
twenty-two literary and scientific, twenty- 
religious (fifteen Protestant and five Roman 
Catholic), and one rationalist ; the remain- 
der are miscellaneous. Of these three 
hundred and forty-five publications, two 
hundred and thirty-one are printed in the 
German language, one hundred and three 
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in French, eight in Italian, and *three in 
patois. The canton of Berne alone has 
forty-five journals. 

It is interesting to note that the school- 
books lately pablished by the Austrian 
government, are printed on paper made of 
"corn shucks," or the leaves which pro- 
tect the ear of maize. This material gives 
the paper a yellowish color, which medical 
men hold to be less fatiguing to the eye 
tlian our snowy pages. 

Ladies who make the shopman show 
them goods which they do not intend to 
purchase are called in a London paper 
** connter-irritants." 

A BiXLBT, founded on the adventures of 
Lola Montes, called Jetta, has been pro- 
dooed in Vienna. 

DuRiNo the last sixty years, while the 
population of France has increased but 87 
per cent, and that of England 121 per cent , 
Prussia increasing 79 per cent in forty- 
five years, the increase in the United States 
has been 598 per cent No wonder the 
aristocracy of Fngland say the Union is 
not desirable, because it is building up a 
nation too strong and wealthy for the rest 
of the world. 

A ooiK has just been discovered in a 
wood near Etain, France. It bears the 
impression of the head of Apollo, crowned 
with laurels on one side, and on the other 
a person being drawn in a car by two 
horses, and in large Greek characters, the 
word " Philippon." It is a coin of Philip 
XL, King of Macedon, father of Alexander 
the Great, who reigned from the ^ear 589 
to 565, B. o. Thus the money is upwards 
of two thousand years old. 

'Whkbivbr water-lilies grow in ponds, 
other weeds will not grow. At least, it is 
BO in HoUand, where the management of 
X>ondB is a study and a business. 

L^ULNiiB, the astronomer, had a passion 
for eating spiders. We have heard of an 
American lady, now in Paris, who was in 
the habit of taking them as medicine. 

Kbguoenob Ib the rust of the soul, that 
oorrodoa her best resolutions 



Abohbishop Ushrk says : '' If good peo- 
ple would but make their goodness agree- 
able, and smile instead of howling in their 
virtue, how many would they win to the 
good cause I" 

MioHABL Chevalirr, iu a recent debate 
in the French Legislative Chamber, divi- 
ded the population of his country into the 
following classes: — 20,000,000 agricultur- 
ists, 8,000,000 workmen, 8,000,000 edu- 
cated in the liberal arts, 2,000,000 manu- 
facturers: total, 88,000,000. 

A pniLosoPHBR and a wit were crossing 
from Dover to Calais, when a high swell 
rising, the philosopher seemed under great 
apprehensions lest he should go to the bot- 
toDi. ** Why," observed the wit, " that will 
suit your genius to the letter; as for me, 
you know 1 am only for skimming the sur- 
face of things." 

In England there are sixty-two individ- 
uals to every hundred acres of land; in 
Ireland, but thirty-four; in British North 
America, but one person to the square mile. 

Limb made of Italian marble is said to 
be the most satisfactory for the calcium 
light. It does not crack, gives a good 
light, and is easily prepared, by putting 
small pieces of white marble into a clear 
fire in a stove or open grate. After re- 
maining at a red heat for twenty or thirty 
minutes, it is, after cooling, easily cut into 
any desired shape. 

The following just tribute to the memory 
of the venerable Salem Town, we extract' 
from an obituary by one of his friends and 
neighbors : 

*^ Devoted all his life to the great work 
of a teacher, he rose with the advance of 
education, and was associated with all its 
progress. As his great work on the Analy- 
sis of the English Language indicated his 
mastery over its construction, so did his 
addresses show his power in its use. When 
in public congratulation over his eighty- 
second birth-day, his fellow-citizens gatli- 
ered around him, his most interesting dis- 
course proved that, in him, the years be- 
yond the fourscore were, mentally as well 
as physically, by * reason of strength. 
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He had that faculty, so seldom well known 
by the young,— so very rarely understood 
by the old,^K)f knowing when to stop. 
AVhile delightful in his reminiscences, he 
never lost the full comprehension of the 
world of his old age; but fur old and 
young, was a pleasant and interesting com- 
panion—softening to extreme age, as a 
sunset. 

" He died the death of a righteous man — 
of one who, long, long years before the 
event came, had lived the life of one. Nor 
was he only of those to whom the simpli- 
city of faith is alone revealed. 11 is vigor- 
ous mind reverentially — always solemnly 
— but with the courage of one who has 
preceded his pathway by prayer — was a 
student of the deeper mysteries of truth, 
seeking to open with the touch of revela- 
tion the prophetic gates of light They are 
revealed to him now. The aged student 
has the teaching of the Master — ' What 
thou knowest not now, thou shalt know 
hereafter.' 

^^ He was a plain man, one of the great 
congregation, holding as his chief dignity 
that of the teacher; and wherever, in this 
land of schools, the instructors are gathered 
together, let them remember that their 
profession has given to the grave, the 
wisest and worthiest of those whose birth- 
day was amidst the great revolutionary 
education of the New World." 

Obioinal Identity. — ^Professor C, of 
one of our flourishing New England col- 
leges, was an able man, but' unfortunately 
had a hobby, which he rode in season and 
out of season, much to the annoyance of 
the students. His was an exceedingly fine- 
spun metaphysical theory, to the effect 
that the original identity of a substance is 
never lost by any transmutation or change 
which may take place in respect to the 
substance itself. 

One lecture-evening, alter the worthy 
Professor had expatiated at some length on 
his favorite topic, an irreverent student 
asked leave to propose a question ; when 
the following colloquy ensued : 

Student You see this knife which I 
hold in my hand ? 

Prof. Certainly. 

Sttulent. If I should lose the blade, and 



have a hew one put in its place, would it 
be the same knife afterwards? 

Prof. Most assuredly. 

Student, Then, if I should subsequently 
lose the handle, and get it replaced, would 
it still be the same knife ? 

Prof. Certainly. 

Student. Then, if some one should find 
the original blade and handle, and put 
them together, what knife would that be? 

The answer of the Professor is not re- 
ported. 

Mattuews' Last Joke. — Matthews' at- 
tendant, in his last illness, intended to 
give the patient some medicine ; but a few 
moments after, it was discovered that the 
medicine was nothing but ink, which had 
been taken from the phial by mistake, and 
his friend exclaimed: "Good Heavens! 
Matthews, I have given you ink I " " Never 
— never mind, my boy — never mind," said 
Matthews, Mntly, **ni swallow a bit of 
blotting-paper." This was the last joke 
Matthews ever made. 

POETBY, PUIWINO, AND PlETY. — When 

the Hon. Mrs. Norton was applied to, on 
Hood's death, for a contribution to the 
fund then raised for his destitute widow, 
and headed by Sir Robert Peel, with the 
munificent donation of £50, she promptly 
sent a liberal subscription, with the follow- 
ing lines : 

" To cheer the widow^s heart in her distress^ 
To make provision for the fatherless, 
Is but a Christianas duty ; aud none should 
Resist the heart- appeal of widow Hood.'* 

Poetry, Punning, and Piety, all of the 
genuine sort, are not often- thus happily 
united. 

In the alluvial basin of the river La 
Plata, South America, have recently been 
discovered a quantity of fossil bones, many 
of which have been deposited in the mu- 
seum of Buenos Ayres. Among these are 
the thigh-bones of the Megatherium, of a 
much larger size than ever seen befcM^e: 
large horses' heads with curved teeth ; and, 
above all, a whole skeleton of the Glypto- 
don, a gigantic animal oi the order Eden- 
tata — that is, having no teeth in the frx>nt 
of the jaws. This Glyptodon is nearly 
nine feet long by five feet in height 
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The habit of generalizing from a single 
statement, sometimes causes Indicroas mis- 
representations. Thns, it was stated in 
the newspapers, some time ago, as a good 
joke, that an old lady refused to tonch a 
newspaper containing the President's mes- 
sage, because she had heard that he had 
the small-pox. This story went to ^ance, 
whereupon Galignani's (Paris) Messenger 
solemnly announces, that **so stupid are 
the lower orders of the United States, that 
thej hesitated to take the journals con- 
Uuning the President's message from the 
post-office, fearing that they might catch 
the small pox, under which the writer of 
the message was reported to be suffering." 

ToK Rip Van Winki.bs of ouk Raob. — 
One of the most succinct and comprehen- 
sive statements of the kind we have ever 
seen, appears in a speech made by the 
Rey. Samuel Coley, at a Wesleyan mission- 
ary anniversary. It is a passage worth 
preserving: *^I suppose that no country 
has ever had such a power of invention, 
and such stunted intellectual development, 
as China. The Chinese is the largest, yet, 
beyond its own realm, the least influential 
of monarchies. From China, no mission 
ever started, no conqueror ever marched. 
Before all people in rudimental invention, 
they are behind all people in development. 
They had both gold and silver coins before 
the first Daric was minted, yet they traffic 
by the scales to this day. They first had 
gunpowder, but have got little ftirther with 
its use than to blaze it away in crackers. 
They were long beforehand with the mag- 
net, but no junk ever crossed the ocean 
except in tow of a British ship. They 
have printed from time immemorial, but 
their literature awakes no progressive in- 
tellect. They have made glass for two 
thousand years^ and ordinarily do not make 
it clear enough to see through yet. Their 
astronomy is still astrology, nor has their 
chemistry awoke from dreams of alchemy. 
lliey have politeness, but its odd forms 
and slavery of etiquette only make them 
more unsociable. They have a wonderful 
language, but its elaborate cleverness is 
a curse and a fetter to their minds, making 
it the labor of a life to learn to read. They 
are not without notions of dignity, but the 



men find it in nails long enough for claws, 
and the women in feet crushed into the 
shapelessness of hoofs. In the South At- 
lantic, there is a sea — the great Sargazo. 
All the currents pass by it. Dull, dead, 
heaving waves, just move the heaped-up 
tangle of weeds that grow, and the drift of 
wrecks that rot in that stagnant, melan- 
choly ocean limbo. China is the Sargazo 
sea in the ocean of humanity.'* 

Baby Studknts. — ^The infant soon learns 
to distinguish its mother from all the 
world ; and in virtue of it, the inarticulate 
sages of our race — those little Pythagore- 
ans who have not yet finished their twelve 
months' novitiate of silence — have laid the 
foundations of a most valuable experimen- 
tal philosophy. They have made the dis- 
covery and they retain the conviction that 
fire burns; that there is a certain point, 
beyond which if puss's good nature is 
taxed, it is pretty sure to give way; that 
in cases of collision, action and reaction 
being equal,' it is inexpedient to butt vio- 
lently against bedposts, and the legs of 
chairs and tables. The first use of the 
conservative faculty is to treasure up ex- 
periences like these, just as one of the first 
uses of the reasoning or comparing faculty 
is to generalize them and draw deductions 
from them ; and with the help of these 
two faculties, your little philosopher on all- 
fours has already taught himself more im- 
portant lessons in the art of self-preserva- 
tion than any which he will afterwards 
learn, even although he should attend Dr. 
Hassall's Sanitary Lectures, or study Sir 
John Sinclair on the Art of Longevity. If 
he had no memory, he would forget that 
the candle burnt his finger yesterday, and 
so he would put it into the flame this even- 
ing : if he had no judgment, he would see 
no necessary resemblance between the red 
poker and the ignited gas-cone ; but having 
both, he learns to "walk" or rather to 
creep " circumspectly," and grows cautions 
in his dealings with cats and candles, and 
such other dangerous friends or open ene- 
mies. — Good Words, 

A PROFESSORSHIP of modcm languages 
has been founded in Yale College, by Mr. 
Augustus R. Street, of New llaven. 
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TnB SoHOLASfl' Diary, for the use of all 
who go to School. By Emery F. STRoiraT. 
New York and Philadelphia: Schenner- 
horn, Bancroft & Co. 

This little book is designed to exercise the 
young in the important practice of making 
a daifjr record of items and events. It wifl 
help to cultivate and strengthen habits of 
observation and accuracy, and these habits 
formed in youth, will have a favorable in- 
fluence in subsequent life. Such a record, 
faithfully kept, will prove a history of the 
writer's life, and its value will increase with 
passing years. If persons now in active life 
were in possession of a manuscript diary of 
their school-days, they would esteem it a 
treasure indeed. 

The Scholars' Diary contains : 

I. Specimen pages of a Diary, which will 
suggest the manner of making the daily 
entries. 

II. Rules and Maxims for pupils. 

III. Subjects for Compositions, with simple 
suggestions. 

Iv. Rules for the use of Capital Letters. 

V. Rules for Punctuation. 

VI. Blank pages for making the daily en- 
tries of an ordmary school-term. In some 
cases it will be found sufficient for preserving 
copies of the compositions written during the 
term. 

Price of the Scholars' Diary, per dozen, $2. 
Specimen copy sent by mail, prepaid, for 15 
cents. 

We are indebted to the Hon. Ira Mayhew, 
of Michigan, for five copies elu;h of his Re- 
ports as Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the Peninsular State. These reports 
cover the period of his administration of that 
department, from 1855 to 1857, inclusive. 
They are comprised in one large, well-bound 
volume, of 629 pages, and contain a rich 
fund of information, bearing upon every 
branch of public education. Michigan is 
greatly indebted to Mr. Mayhew, for the 
eminent position which she occupies among 
the educational States. 

The reports are accompanied by a volume 
on " The Sdwol Funds and School Laws of 
Michigan, with Notes and Farms, to which 
are added Elements of Scliool Architecture, 
and Thoughts on Wa/rming and VentilaUon, 
School Furniture, Apparatus, etc.,*' prepared 
by Mr. Mayhew. These documents are of 
great value, as embodying the experience of 
one of the foremost States in the work of 
educational reform and progress. They are 
a welcome addition to our editorial library. 

An interesting question connected TPvith 
the laws of copyright is now under discussion 
in Germany. The time is approaching (No- 



vember 9th, 1867) when the copyrights of 
the Works of Goethe, SchiUer, Wieland, 
Richter, and Herder, will expire; and, of 
course, they will then become common prop- 
erty, open to the enterprise of any one. The 
reinresentatives of Saxe Weimar, in the Ger- 
manic Diet, have proposed to lengthen the 
duration of the copyright privilege for ten 
years additional ; but a majority of the States 
seem unwilling to grant this concession, and 
some of the members express their opinion 
that the protection already granted is suffi- 
cient, and that it is time the nation should 
enjoy the benefit arising from free competip 
tion in the productions of their classical au- 
thors. If the heirs of these great writers 
participated in the benefits c^ the proposed 
extension, it would be the most powerral ar- 
gument in its favor ; but this is not stated, 
and it is most likely that the great publish- 
ing house of Baron Cotta, which has almost 
monopolized German classical literature, is 
the party most interested in llie question. 

The Frehch aitd Enoubh First-Book ; or, 
the Rudiments of French and English 
Grammar Combined. With Exercises for 
Reading and Translation. Designed as 
an Introduction to "Pujol and Van Nor- 
man's French Class-Book." By David 
Greeks Habkiks. New York: Barnes 
& Burr. 

This is an excellent little manual of French 
and English, designed for the use of tyros in 
the study of both languages. The various 
parts of speech and their many modifications 
are explained, with their applications in the 
construction of sentences, and with copious 
examples for translation. As a book for the 
practical instruction of young children, it is 
superior to any we have seen ; and it must 
greatly facilitate the acquisition of the 
French language by the dajss for whose use 
it is espedally intended. The book contains 
168 pages, and is gotten up in a remarkably 
good style as to the quality of paper, size of 
type, and mechanical execution generally. 

The Northern Monthlp, is the title of a 
new magaadne just sturted at Portland. 
Bailey & Noyes, of that city, are the publish- 
ers, and Ekiward P. Weston, the editor; 
while among the contributors to the first 
number (which is dated March), are John 
Neal, Adjutant-general Hodson, Mrs. L. De 
M. Sweat, Cyril Pearl, S. B. Beckett, William 
Willis, Kate Putnam, B. G. Northrop, Mrs. 
J. W. Chickering, and Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Akers, most of whom will be recognized as 
residents of Portland or its vicinity. The 
new periodical may therefore be considered 
a sample of the literary ability of the State 
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of Maine. It is, in tTpograpliy and general 
appearance, very mncn like the Continental 
JuagaziM; nor is the character of contribu- 
tiona dissimilar, indading in this number, 
articles on '* Masquerading," " Major-general 
Berry," "Valentines," "The Keciprocity 
Treaty,'' " Vital Statistics," " Our State Pol- 
icy," and "Military Institutes." Much at- 
tention is given to the military affidrs of the 
State, and the doings of Maine regiments; 
and we thus recognize in the JNortJiem 
MontMy, an earnest, loyal magazine, highly 
creditable, too, to the literary taste and abil- 
ity of the writers and readers of our most 
easterly State. 

Messrs. Habfer & Bboth^rs, New York, 
haTe in a forward state of preparation, Capt. 
^eke's " Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Sources of the Nile," to be published in oc- 
tavo form, similar to " Livingstone's Travels." 
In the March number of jSarper's Monthly, 
is given Dickens' " Tribute to the Memory 
of William Mi^epeace Thackeray," io be 
fidlowed in succeeding numbers of the mag- 
aaine by the novel that Thackeray left un- 
finished at the time of his death. 

The Affletonb, New York, have collect- 
ed those essays of Herbert Spencer which 
bear upon his leading idea of Development, 
which he applies tp Human Nature, to Art, 
to Science, and, in fSBu;t, to every thine not 
anpematural. These will be published in a 
volume, entitled " Illustrations of Universal 
PrpgresB," and will be welcomed, as is every 
thing proceeding from this author's pen, by 
all who desire to look into the fundamental 
prindples of things. 

They are also preparing a " Cydopeedia of 
Commercial and Business Anecdotes," which 
will be published by subscription, in two oo- 
taTO volumes, with numerous portraits and 
other illustrations. 

Oboorafhical Studies. By the late Pro- 
fessor Karl Bitter, of Berlin. Transla- 
ted fron the Original Qerman, by Wm. L. 
Oage. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 

The aim of this work is to place before 
the American public an outline of the views 
of the eminent author of the " Erdkimde," 
Kail Ritter ; who, with his illustrious contem- 
porary, Baron Von Humboldt, must be con- 
sidered the &ther of the science of Physical 
Qeography. The " Erdkunde" is a work of 
nineteen volumes, with twenty thousand 
pages, and gives us the Physical Geography 
of Asia and Africa only. It gives jb, vast 
array of facts, fomgiin^ the basis of the splen- 
did generalizations wnich have raised Geog- 
raphy to the rank of a science, and whioi 
have made it a study with all true scholars. 
In this translation, Mr. Gage has presented 
the prindples which underlie the work, as 
contained in the two papers, entitled, " Intro- 
duction to the Erdkunde," and "Observa- 



tions on the Fixed Forms of the Earth's Suiw 
face." We can only indicate the general 
topics discussed in this translation. 

The book opens with a sketch of the life 
of Professor lUtter, by the translator, fol- 
.lowcd by an account of Hitter's Geographical 
Labors; an introductory essay to General 
Comparative Geography ; General Observa- 
tions on the Fixed Forms of the Earth's Sur- 
face ; The Geograpliical Position and Hori- 
zontal Extension of the Continents; Remarks 
on Form and Numbers, as Auxiliaiv in 
Representing the Relations of Geographical 
Spaces; The Historical Element in Geo- 
graphical Science; Nature and History as 
the Factors of Natural History, or Remarks 
on the Resources of the Earth ; and The Ex- 
ternal Features of the Earth, in their In- 
fluence on the Course of History. 

Rutoers College Catalogue. We 
have received the catalogue of Rutgers Col- 
lege, for 1863-'4. Its typograplilc^ execu- 
tion is excellent. There is one feature in it 
which we believe to be entirely new, and 
will supply a want long felt. Besides the 
usual very brief tabular view, there is a full 
statement of the requirements for admission. 
Here the student, desirous of knowing with 
exactness what and how he shall study in 
preparation, will find a complete guide. We 
notice, also, several things in the course of 
instruction, which are either new, or indica- 
tive of the spirit of progress. Imminent 
among these, is the course of Biblical Instruc- 
tion, originated and organized by President 
CainpbeU. A brief outline of it only is 
given, but this is fully suffident to show its 
novelty and admirable utility. 

The Sunday-school Times ; A Weekly Re- 
ligious Paper. One dollar a year, in ad 
▼ance. J. C. Garrigues & Co., Publishers^ 
148 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The Sunday-school Times discusses all 
questions of practical interest .to superintend- 
ents and teachers, and is supplied every 
week with fresh, original articles, from able, 
regular contributora 

Every year adds to the evidence that such 
a paper as this was needed. Whenever it 
finds its way into a new neighborhood, the 
teachers hail it with pleasure, as supplying 
a want they had long felt. 

The Sundayschooi Times is an undenomi 
national paper. It therefore finds a welcome 
in every Christian home. 

Its conductors strive to furnish not only 
the best Sabbath-school journal that is ))ub- 
lished, but also spare no efi<)rt to make it 
equally acceptable as a family paper. In 
every number, there .is to be found nuich in- 
teresting and valuable reading for parents 
and their cliildren. 

The Premium Plate. The publishers de- 
sire to introduce this paper to earnest, ac- 
tive superintendents, teachers, and friends 
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of the cause throughout the country; and 
therefore offer, among other premiums, a 
copy of a large and expensive Scripture 
print, representing •'Christ Blessing Little 
Children," to those who will send in lists of 
new subscribers. 

The names of five new subscribers, with 
five dollars, secures the Premium Plate to 
the getter-up of the club. In ordering the 
picture by mail, 12 cents in stamps should 
be sent to pay the postage. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded at any 
time during the year, and the papers will be 
sent to as many different post-offices as de- 
sired. 

5^" Specimen copies of the paper sent 
free, on receipt of a stamp to pay tne postage. 

The National Almanac, and Annual 
Record for the Year 1864. Philadel- 
phia: George W. Childs. 

This annual, with its "opulent stores of 
information," has been laid on our table. It 
even surpasses its " illustrious predecessor" 
of 1868, in the extent, accura^, and variety 
of the informatfon which it affords concern- 
ing our country, its several States and Terri- 
tories, their local institutions, and the gov- 
OTuments, cpuntries, and affairs of the whole 
civilized world. Ahuost every question that 
can be raised about offices, €^cers, govern- 
ments, finances, elections, education, armies, 
navies, commerce, navigation, or other pub- 
lic afiairs at home and abroad, is answered 
in the Almanac. It contains over 600 com- 
pactly printed pages. The details of all the 
different departments of our Government are 
presented. A historical sketch of the prog- 
ress of events in the United States, for the 
year 1863, is given, including a brief account 
of every battle, with the date of every im- 
portant event, both civil and military. This 
Almanac must henceforth be regarded as an 
indispensable companion, by all who would 
keep pace with the marvelous progress of 
oar age and country, for it is really an epit- 
ome of the world's movements for each year. 

The American Journal of Education is 
out for March, and contains the addresses 
and papers read before the National Teach- 
ers' Association, from 1857 to 1863, with 
biographical sketches and admirable steel 
portraits of various teachers and others 
prominent in educational matters connected 
witli the Association. Among these pftpera^ 
is one by President Hill, of Harvard Uollege, 



on "The Powers to be Educated." With 
the present number of this periodical a new 
volume begins, to be edited, as hitherto, by 
Henry Barnard, LL. D. 

Moral Culture of Infancy and Kinder- 
garten Guide; With Music for the 
Plays. By Mrs. Horace Mann and Eliz- 
abeth P. Peabodt. Boston : T. O. H. P. 
Bumham. ^ 

The Kindergarten is a new institution in 
this country. It is an importation from Ger- 
many, where it has been very successful. 
The first attempt at Americanizing the Kin- 
dergarten, was made by Miss Peabody, in 
Boston, in 1861. This has proved to be a 
great success ; and these establishments are 
now springing up in all our larger cities. 
The book before us embodies selections from 
the more important portions of the French 
and E^nglish Guides, modified by the views 
of Miss Peabody, after her three years' ex- 
perience in the management of the institu- 
tion in Boston ; and thus furnishing a prac- 
tical guide, more suitable for American use 
than a foi^gn work can be. The appear- 
ance of this book is timelv, and it ^koU, of 
course, be studied by all who are interested 
in the proper management of young children. 

Harper's Magazine for May, has the 
following table of contents : Lite with the 
Esquimaux, illustrated, by Captain Parker 
Snow ; Psyche, with illustrations, by Hans 
Christian Anderssen; Sold for a Song, by 
Harriet E, Prescott ; One "of the Dogs of 
War," by Mrs. Edward A. Walker ; A Visit 
to the Convent of Sittna (Our Lady) Dami- 
ane, with illustrations; The Cool Captain, 
by Louisa Chandler Moulton ; How I Over- 
came my Gravity ; The SmiJl House at Al- 
lington ; The Prescription, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. B. Stoddard; Polly; How Mr. Penryn 
got the Dykedal Living ; The Moon's Wan- 
derinffs ; A Stormy Night ; Denis Daval, by 
Wm. M. Thackerav (continued) ; The Second 
Division at Shiloh, bv Colonel D. McCook ; 
Peggoty Plimpton's Choir, by Anna L. Proc- 
tor ; A Suppressed Princess, by M. D. Con- 
way; Monthly Record of Current Events; 
Editor's Easy Chair, &c. The May number 
completes the twenty-eighth volume a£ this 
magazine, the circulation of which is said to 
be growing with greater rapidity than ever 
before. In the' June number will appear the 
commencement of Dickens's new novel, en^ 
tied, " Our Mntoal Friend." 
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GREAT CITIES. 



WE do not propose, in this short and 
familiar article, to enter at all into 
the ahsnrd controversy, respecting the rel- 
ative superiority of the country or the 
town. We are thankful for both. Heart- 
ily agreeing with poor, sentimental Cow^ 
per^ who shrank like a frightened child 
from the uproar and bustle of the great 
cities, " that God made the country," we 
are by no means ready to acquiesce in the 
opinion of more ultra advocates of pastoral 
and patriarchal life, that cities were an 
original invention of that grim potentate 
who rules the nether world; and that, if 
they had their just deserts, they would 
share the fate of Sodom ,and Gomorrah. 
Leaving out of view, then, as wholly for- 
eign to our object, every trace of invidious 
comparison between country and town, we 
shall present a few thoughts on the influ- 
ence of great cities upon the development 
of rational civilization and of individual 
character. 

Great cities have ever been the nurseries 
of human progress. The very first steps 
of a savage tribe towards a higher place of 
social and political life, is the grouping 
together of scattered families into towns, 
for the purpose of mutual protection. 
There is a great truth underlying the an- 
cient Aztec tradition respecting the origin 
of that nation. Our readers will remem- 
ber, that, according to the legend, the 
people led a miserable existence, living in 
the morasses and forests of the country 
until the sudden appearance of a super- 
natural pair, children of the Sun^ who col- 
lected them together from their caves and 
holes, and founded a city, where art and 
science were gradually developed, and 
thence diffused among the savage tribes of 
the surrounding country. It is thus that 



civilization always originates and spreads.. 
It is true that a mere aggregation of sav- 
ages in one place, and the creation of a 
town of huts, will not always be followed 
by such grand results as those which fol- 
lowed the founding of Athens or Rome. 
The inhabitants of Timbuctoo, though more- 
inteUigent, we are led to believe, than the 
pastoral tribes of Africa, have less capacity 
for the origination and reception of civiliz- 
ing ideas. Small of brain and dull, their 
whole intellectual capacity is too sluggish 
to work spontaneously. But let a city of 
intelligent, enterprising, active people, in- 
spired with the progressive ideas of the 
age, be i)laced to-day in the most benighted 
of regions, and it would not be long before 
its influence would begin to spread out- 
wards in ever widening circles, and with 
increasing power, until, in process of time, 
the whole country, whatever might be its- 
extent, would feel the force of the leaven 
of industry, art, and science. 

Great cities not only nurse the tender 
germ of civilization as it struggles into life,, 
but preserve it from decay and corruption. 
A city which is worthy of the name, is a* 
world in itself. Within its walls are con- 
centrated treasures of genius, learning, and 
wealth, of industrial activity, of individual 
and social life, in such proportions and so- 
associated, as to constitute a vast power 
for good or for evil Take, for example, 
Paris. In its immense libraries are stored 
the. wisdom of ages. In its magnificent 
galleries, thousands of the finest works of 
art which have ever been executed by the 
hand of genius, are displayed for the de- 
light and elevation of society. Its public 
buildings alone are a noble school for the 
architect, and in its extensive and elaborate 
museums and collections of antiquities. 
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there is an inezhanstible sonrce of amn»e- 
inent and instruction. Why, the whole 
continent of Africa might sink beneath the 
ocean to-night, and the loss would be in- 
significant compared with the ravages of a 
wide-spread conflagration in London or 
Paris. The destruction of the museums of 
Paris, alone, would be equal to the loss of a 
century of the world's history. There are 
other agencies of modern progress which 
could only exist in large cities. Take the 
Newspaper Press, for instance — the might- 
iest agent which the world affords for the 
enlightenment of mankind. The wealth, 
the teeming population, the ceaseless ac- 
tivity and enterprise of a city, are required 
for the support of papers like those of Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York. They grow 
out of the necessities of city life, and would 
decay and perish if those necessities were 
removed. Opera and concerts are another 
means of refinement to which cities have 
given birth. And these elevating influ- 
ences are not confined in their effects to 
the city, but permeate the whole coun- 
try; and thus contribute to the political, 
social, and intellectual improvement of the 
people. 

The fall and total destmction of a great 
city, has frequently proved to be the death 
of a nation. The civilization and all the 
hopes of Africa went down into utter 
dvkness when Carthage was overthrown. 
"When imperial Rome fell into decay, she 
dragged down with her the whole of Italy. 
We might cite other instances, but these 
will suffice. Neai'ly every great measure 
of reform and progress has originated in 
cities, and been supported by them. Al- 
most always true to the grand principles 
of liberty and advancement, whore they 
have been untrue, as they have been, oc- 
casionally, their defection has invariably 
brought to a stand still, for the time, the 
onward march of civilization. Says a 
learned Divine: "Cities have been as 
lamps of light along the pathway of human- 
ity. Within them, science has given birth 
to her noblest discoveries. Behind their 
walls, freedom has fought her noblest bat- 
tles. They have stood on the surface of 
the earth like great breakwaters, rolling 
back or turning aside the swelling tide of 
oppression. Cities, indeed, have been the 



cradles of human liberty, and the active 
centers of almost all Church and State ref- 
ormation." 

llie influence of a great city upon the 
development of individual character, is 
manifest in the broader views, in the more 
refined and various culture, which distin- 
guishes a man who grows up in the city, 
from a man who has passed his life, from 
childhood, away in the quiet of the coun- 
try. Somehow or other, men can not grow 
np to the full stature of intellectnal vigor 
apart from tlie society of t^eir feUows. 
They must jostle against their equals, and 
know the inspiring heat of emulation, if 
they wonld discover and cultivate all their 
powers. Grogthe says, in his celebrated 
'* Prologue in Eeaveiiy'*^ that men are nat- 
urally so much inclined to idleness and 
sloth, that they need the services of an in- 
fernal adversary to prick them up and keep 
them busy. The poet may have intended 
a satire upon the restless influence exerted 
upon the human mind by emulation, in all 
large commnnities, and which inexorably 
drives men onward in the path of progress. 

City life stimulates all kinds of individual 
activity. What more inspiring than the 
spectacle of a whole community engaged 
in the thousand professions and avocations 
of life ? Dull must be the man who can 
look unmoved upon the great tide of hu- 
manity as it rushes and eddies along the 
streets of a great metropolis. The very 
sight is enongh to create in the most slug- 
gish, an intellectual activity which shall be 
eager and permanent. 

And thus it ever is, that in a city the 
young man acquires quickness, knowledge 
of men, business capacity, and self-reliance : 
and though the temptations of city life 
may be more numerous than those of the 
country, yet they have been greatly exag- 
gerated; and we firmly believe, that a 
young man of noble purpose and steady 
habits, runs no more risk in the city than 
he would in the country ; for the reason, 
that, while temptations are more numerous, 
so are the innocent amusements and en- 
grossing occupations. We know for whom 
Satan finds "mischief still," and that 
nothing keeps a young man more securely 
in the path of rectitude, than the continued 
occupation of mind and hand. 
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NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 



SOCRATES, ftt an extreme age, learned 
to play on musical instmments. This 
wonld be ridicnlons for some of the old 
men of oar city, especiallj if they should 
take it into their heads to thmm a goitar 
under a ladj^s window, which Socrates 
did not do, bnt only learned to play npon 
some instmment of his time — not a guitar 
— 4br the purpose of resisting the wear 
Old tear of old age. 

Cttto, at eighty years of age, thought 
ptroper to leam the Greek language. Many 
of our young men, at thirty and forty, 
kftTe £argotten even the alphabet of a 
language, the knowledge of which was 
neoeesary to enter college, and which was 
a daily exercise through college. A fine 
oomment upon their love of letters, truly ! 

Plutarch, when between seventy and 
eighty, commenced the study of Latin. 
Hany of our young lawyers, not thirty 
yean of age, think that, nisi pritts, scire 
jflB&iaSy Ac, are English expressions; and 
if you tell them that a knowledge of Latin 
would make them appear a little more 
respectable in their profession, they will 
reply that they are too old to think of 
levning Latin. 

Boccaocio was thirty-five years of age 
when he commenced his studies in polite 
literatare; yet he became one of the 
tiiree great masters of the Tuscan dialect 
— ^Petrarch and Dante being the other 
t^o. There are many among us ten years 
younger than Boccaccio, who are dying of 
ermui^ and regret that they were not edu- 
cated to a taste for literatare; but now 
they are too old. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sci- 
ences in his youth, but commenced the 
study of them when he was between fifty 
and sixty years of age. After this time, 
lie became a most earnest antiquary and 
lawyer. Our young men begin to think 
of laying their. seniors on the shelf, when 
they have reached sixty years of age. 
How different this estimate put upon ex- 
perience fh)m that which characterized a 
'certain period of the Grecian Republic, 
when a man was not allowed to open his 



mouth in caucuses or political meetings, 
who was under forty years of age ? 

Colbert, the famous French minister, at 
sixty years of age, returned to his Latin 
and law studies. How many of our col- 
lege-bred men have ever looked into their 
classics since their graduation? 

Ludovico, at the great age of one hun- 
dred and fifteen, wrote the memoirs of 
his own time; — a singular exertion, no- 
ticed by Voltaire, who himself was one of 
the most remarkable instances of the prog- 
ress of the age in new studies. 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and 
Yirgil, was unacquainted with Latin and 
Gh*eek until he was passed fifty. 

Franklin did not fully commence his 
philosophical pursuits until he had reached 
his fiftieth year. How many among us, at 
thirty to forty, who read nothing but 
newspapers, for the want of a taste for 
natural philosophy I But we are too old to 
leam, 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked 
why he began the study of law so late, 
answered that he indeed began it late, but 
that he should master it the more quickly I 
This agrees with the theory held by some, 
that healthy old age gives man the power 
of accomplishing a difficult study in much 
less time than would be necessary to one 
of half his years. 

Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, com- 
menced the tranfslation of the Iliad; and 
his most pleasing productions were writ- 
ten in his old age. 

We could go on and cite thousands of 
examples of men who commenced a new 
study, and struck out into an entirely new 
pursuit, either for livelihood or amuse- 
ment, at an advanced age ; but every one 
familiar with the biographies of distin- 
guished men, will recollect individual 
cases enough to convince him that none 
but the sick and indolent will ever say — 
lam too old to leam. 



When pride and poverty marry to- 
gether, their children are always want 
and crime. 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY THE CONSERVATION OF FORCE. 



IF a boy snaps one marble against an- 
other of the same weight, with such 
precision of aim that the two come in con- 
tact exactly in line of their centres, the 
marble that is snapped will stop in place 
of the other, while the one that is hit will 
move forward with the same velocity as 
the first, and in the same direction. The 
marble first set in motion loses its force, 
but this force is not destroyed ; it is trans- 
ferred to the other marble, and is thus 
preserved— or conserved. As action and 
reaction are equal, it is held as a self-evi- 
dent truth, that matter once in motion can 
be stopped only by setting some other 
matter in motion; and this principle is 
called the conservation of force. 

This doctrine is now generally associated 
with that of the mechanical theory of 
heat. It is supposed that the universe is 
filled with an extremely subtile fluid, im- 
perceptible, except through its vibrations, 
to any of our senses. The theory further 
imagines that the minute particles of this 
fluid have vibrating motions of various 
kinds. If we fasten one end of a clothes- 
line to a post, and take hold of the other 
end and shake it up and down, we shall 
see undulations or waves run along the 
line. The several particles of which the 
cord is composed do not move in the di- 
rection in which the waves move, but 
while each wave starts at one end of the 
rope and runs to the other, any given inch 
pf the rope simply vibrates up and down. 
If wo shake the end of the cord horizon- 
tally, \<^e shall produce vibrations in a dif- 
ferent direction ; and if we whirl the end 
around in a circle, we shall produce those 
of a still different character, the waves 
will be apparentiy spiral, though each 
particle of the rope will be revolving in 
a small orbit There are other kinds of 
waves conceivable in the particles of fluid, 
which cannot be represented by a rope. 

Now, the theory is, that one kind of vi- 
bration in the ethereal fluid produces the 
effects and the phenomena which we call 
heat; another kind light; another elec- 
tricity; another magnetism; and another 



chemical affinity. It is supposed that when 
heat is converted into electricity, the pe- 
culiar vibrations which affect our senses 
as heat are stopped, and that in stopping 
they start those vibrations which we recog- 
nize as electricity. 

It is also supposed that when a body is 
heated, the heat vibrations of the ethereal 
fluid are imparted to the several atoms or 
molecules of the heated body. And, as 
all the substances with which we are ac- 
quainted are more or less warmed, it 
follows ^that all of their particles ore in 
continual motion. In the same way, when 
a body is electrified, its particles are pre- 
sumed to receive the electric vibrations. 

The fact that light, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, chemical affinity, and mechan- 
ical force, are all mutually convertible one 
into another, is one of the strong argo- 
ments in favor of the truth of this theory. 

This theory is the most comprehensive 
that has ever been conceived by the ndnd 
of man. It proclaims that all of the varied 
and complex phenomena of the universe, 
from the revolutions of the nebulsa to the 
growth of a lily, result from the single 
fact, that matter has got in motion and 
can not stop. It recognizes but one force 
in the universe, vis viva, or the force of 
moving bodies. It also suggests the possi- 
bility of explaining all phenomena, leaving 
one circumstance only beyond the pale of 
human knowledge — what it was that first 
set matter in motion. 



Don't Com-bt too Strong. — Professor 
Neumager says that in 1866 a comet will 
come so close as to endanger the earth; 
and should it not attach itself to us (as one 
globule of quicksilver. to another), or anni- 
hilate us (that's a pleasant alternative), the 
effect will be very beautiful. (We should 
think so 1) ^' During three nights we shall 
have no darkness, but be bathed in the 
brilliant light of the blazing trains It 
must be observed that the "Professor" 
avoids the use of the word tail. We 
don't ; but we spell it tale, and apply it to * 
the Professor as a bit of a wag. 
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KINDERGARTENS.* 



KINDERGARTEN means a garden of 
children. Froebel, the inventor of 
the system of instmction symbolized by 
this name, was a German, possessing all 
the patience characteristic of the Grerman 
temperament, combined with the philo- 
sophical tendency of the German intellect 
The poets have long classed children and 
flowers together; it remained to Froebel 
to show the similarity between the right 
cnltore of the child and the plant. 

A gardener does not endeavor to make 
all his plants blossom into roses or camel- 
las ; be knows he could not if he would. 
He is charmed with nature's endless vari- 
ety, and wishes not to thwart her own 
sweet plan. In the Kindergarten the in- 
ditiduality of the child is never sacrificed 
to routine instruction. On the contrary, 
its development is indirectly encouraged 
by the play given to all the mental facul- 
ties. As, for instance, the artistic element 
is at once appealed to, and molding in 
clay, drawing with chdk or pencil, or, 
when too young to handle the pencil, 
pricking with a pin the outlines of birds, 
&c^ drawn on paper by the teacher, form 
a part of every day's exercises. 

The social instinct of children is grati- 
fied by the society of their equals in the 
Kindergarten, and yet they are kept under 
healthful restriction by the wise and never- 
ceasing oversight of the genial teacher. 
They have the pleasure of playing and 
working in company, but at the same time 
rival pretensions and the thousand and 
one forms of the selfish instinct are 
checked by an appeal to (he affections or 
the conscience. 

Children are eager to learn. Their rest- 
less cariosity is well known to all preoccu- 
pied mothers, who find it impossible to 
slake this perpetual thirst of the mind; 
yet they soon tire of one subject, and are 
disgusted with the book or the teacher 
that wearies their attention. In the Kin- 
dergarten, while it is the aim of the teacher 
to occupy constantly, the child is never 

♦ From T%4 California Teacher, by porDiissioo. 



allowed to feel weary of learning, and thus 
form habits of inattention. Instruction is 
invested with all the charm and variety 
that nature offers in the countless succes- 
sions and changes of the outward world. 

Again: in childhood the senses are in 
their fuUest activity. The child observes 
details which quite escape the duller 
senses of the adult In the Kindergarten 
this fact is seized upon as the basis of all 
instruction of a scientific character. Ob- 
jects themselves are presented for investi- 
gation and examination. Leaves, plants, 
insects, shells, and — where- animals are the 
subject — colored prints, all find their ap- 
propriate place and use in the Kinder- 
garten. Observations are drawn out of 
fhe children in regard to these objects; 
thus they learn to think for themselves, 
and also to esepress each thought as it 
arises. 

Too much can not be said in favor of any 
system of education which cultivates this 
power of utterance. The gift of speech, 
that golden gift — ^the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of man — is the very faculty 
whose culture we seem most often to 
leave to chance. How few people talk 
half as well as they can think ! How few^ 
however large their powers of observation, 
can so describe a place or thing as to make 
it a living reality to the auditor I What an 
immense 'motive power does that man 
wield who is capable of pouring hi^ living, 
burning thought into the crystal forms of 
language, leaving them as ^Hhings of 
beauty forever'' in the memory of his fel- 
lows I Is it not worth while to begin the 
cultivation of this wonderful power even 
in childhood ? 

The teacher of tiie Kindergarten, like 
the flower-gardener, preserves and culti- 
vates the mental peculiarity of each child, 
while destroying those hurtful weeds of 
selfishness apd forwardness that spring up 
in every mind, however fair its tenden- 
cies: but is not satisfied with this alone. 
It has been well said that the mind can 
afford to wait for the body, because it surr 
vives it; but that the body cannot wait 
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for the mind. If the edncation of the 
mind takes precedence of that of the 
body, the latter is stunted or irretrievably 
rained; not nnfrequently dragging down 
the mind into its deformity. It is not 
necessary to sacrifice either the mortal or 
immortal in education. The mind and 
body should grow together, and we be- 
lieve both will develop more harmonious- 
ly if both be wisely exercised. The true 
Kindergarten provides for both the mental 
and physical restlessness of children. The 
utmost freedom of motion, consistent with 
regard to the comfort of others, is allowed; 
while plays and songs representing the 
labors of the farmer, the cooper, the 
woodsman, or the habits of the hare, the 
bee, etc., give all that variety of move- 
ment so dear to the chUd. These plays, 
however, are not merely outlets for bodily 
vivacity, but become easy intellectual ex- 
ercises ; as whatever is done with a put- 
poie must quicken the intellect. 

The history of Kindergartens in this 
country can be briefly told. The idea of 
Frodbel was put in practice by Miss Pea- 
body of Boston, some three or four yeara 
ago. The system was seized upon by kin- 
dred minds in New York. In the San 
Francisco Kindergarten, FrcBbers idea, 
^ with such modifications as change of 
country end nation necessitate, has been 
thus &r carried out with a success that 
renders it certain that playing, set to 



music, and made to mean tomething^ is 
nature^s method of tuition for little chil- 
dren. 

The San Francisco Kindergarten has one 
great advantage over all kindred institu- 
tions, which should not be letlt unnoticed. 
If it is a desideratum to learn to speak one 
language well, it will no doubt prove a 
subject of congratulation to parents that 
they can place their children under such 
influences as #111 enable them, at the age 
when the vocal organs are most plastic, to 
learn to speak and read equally well the 
two great modern languages, French and 
English. 

Yet, perhaps^ the most interesting 
thought connected with Kindergartens is 
the single fact, that so deeply has the im- 
portance of oarly education fixed itself in 
reflective minds that the finest genius of 
the Old World and the New has not dis- 
dained to lavish its fJEurest gifts of mind, 
its labor, and its time on children. When 
we see rare scholastic attainments, the 
culture of a true gentleman, and the gen- 
erous enthusiasm of an ardent mind, con- 
secrated to the service of little children, 
we may well look upon the spectacle with 
reverential attention. Surely such men as 
Pestalozzi and Froebel, and others like 
them, have partaken largely of the spirit 
of Him who ^^ took little children in His 
arms and blessed them,*' saying, ^'of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,*' 
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[For Deolamatiou.] 

THE LAST CHARGE. 

NOW, men of the North I will you join in the strife 
For country, for freedom, for honor, for life ? 
The giant grows blind in his fury and spite — 
One blow on his forehead will settle the fight I 



Flash full in his eyes the blue lightning of steel. 
And stun him with cannon-bolts, peal upon peal I 
Mount, troopers, and follow your game to its lair, 
As the hound tracks the wolf and the beagle the hare I 
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Blow, trompets, your Bommons, till sluggards awake I 
Beat, drams, till the roofs of the faint-hearted shake I 
Tet, yet, ere the signet is stamped on the scroll, 
Their names may be traced on the blood-sprinkled roll 1 

Trust not the false herald that painted yonr shield ; 
Tme honor t<hday most be won on the field ! 
Her escatcheon shows white with a blazon of red — 
The life-drops of crimson for liberty shed 1 

The honr is at hand, and the moment draws nigh I 
The dog-star of treason grows dim in the sky ! 
Shine forth from the battle-cload, light of the mom I 
Call back the bright hour when the Nation was bom I 

The rivers of peace through our valleys shall ron. 
As the glaciers of tyranny melt in the sun ; 
Smite, smite the proud parricide down from his throne — 
His so^>ter once broken, the world is our own I 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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WE NEVER SEE THE STARS.* 



TAKE a man out into the fields on a 
calm, quiet night, when the moon is 
absent, the air clear, and, as he looks up- 
ward, the ^^ floor of heaven" seems ^* inlaid 
with patines of bright gold " Let him see 
Vega beaming with steady luster, like a 
benevolent sapphire eye keeping watch 
over tlie world; Oapella fitfully flashing; 
the Bear careering round the silent pole ; 
Orion with his diamond belt; and Sirins 
blazing in such splendor as to vindicate 
his title as "the leader of the host of 
heaven," and leave no wonder that the 
old Egyptians worshiped him as a sacred 
orb, and formed the sloping sides of their 
pyramids that his beams should fall straight 
and full upon them, when he reached his 
highe-t point in the skies that overarched 
their wondrous land. Let our observer 
gaze steadily as the smaller stars come out 
from their homes in the deep unfathomable 
Mae, until, between what the eye sees and 
what the mind imagines, the broad fields 
of space are all alive with light, and, from 

* From Uie London InUlUetual Obterver, 



every point of the compass, stars innumer- 
able seem to gleam. When the eye has 
thus been filled with brightness, we could 
scarcely make a more startling assertion 
than is conveyed in the words, ** we never 
see the stars," and yet no statement can 
be more true. What, then, do we see? 
The answer is, we see certain rays of light 
which, in popular phraseology, Irft the 
celestial orbs some time ago; years ago 
we know in some instances, centuries per- 
haps in others, and thousands of years, it 
may be, in still other coses, and possibly 
millions might be required to state the 
time at which, in the remote past, that 
force was exercised, or vibration excited, 
by whicli we recognize the existence of 
tlie most distant of those suns whose 
beams are able to afifect our sight The 
nearest star i% however, too far off for his 
light-rays to bring to us a picture of his 
face. In the moon we see, with the un- 
aided eye, certain indications of the form 
and character of the surface of onr satel- 
lite. In the planets, minnte disks, in 
which nil features have vanished, proclaim 
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by the low power that makes them dis- 
tinctly visible, comparative nearness to 
ourselves; but of the stars another story 
must be told. They are not like the 
moon, partly decipherable by the unassist- 
ed eye; not like the planets, surrendering 
more or less of the secret of their form to 
the glasses of the telescope; — they defy 
alike the eye of the mortal, and the grand- 
est optical machinery which he has been 
able to invent. They do, indeed, in fine 
weather, look like small regular disks in a 
telescope, but increasing the power of the 
eye-piece does not enlarge their apparent 
diameters as it does that of nearer objects, 
and in the most perfect instruments they 
look the least. We see their luster, we 
note the color of their light ; Betelgnese is 
a topaz, Rigel more of a sapphire, Antares 
IS flushed, and flashes with blood red ; and 
when the telescope has separated the do- 
called "double stars," we have contrasts 
of green, orange, blue, white, gray, etc., 
as Mr. Webb's admirable papers tell ; but 
whether their surfaces are rugged and 
mountainous, smooth, with plains or seas, 
diversified in outline, or monotonous in 
uniformity, we can only guess; for, in 
spite of all our efforts, we never see the 
MtarM, 

Ordinary objects reveal to us their forms 
by the effects of light, shade, and color. 
They shine with borrowed, and often with 
feebly reflected light, so that by walking 
away, we soon lose sight of them alto- 
gether. Objects that are more luminous 
and brighter, show their forms at greater 
distances, and we often see things nega- 
tively that would be unnoticed by their 
positive effect Thus a thin rod against a 
clear sky is seen a long way off, because we 
are conscious that the sky brightness is, as 
it were, cut through by some dark thread. 
But we may pass from all those cases in 
which light comes to us as a revealer of 
form, to others, in which it says, " I am 
light," and nothing more. 

All "Intellectual Observers" know I^ong- 
fellow's exquisite poem beginning, 

*' The day is done, and the darkness 

Falls from the wings of light, 

As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in its flight ;'* 



and as they repeat the last two lines, 

** We Bee the li^htH of tl>e village 
Oleum throukrh the ruin and the mist," 

they will recall an experience common to 
all travelers, the memory of which may 
bring with it eitlier ** a feeling of sadness 
which tlie soul can not resist," or pleasing 
associations to which the affections cling. 
These ** lights of the village" may help to 
teach us why "we never see the stars.'' 
They come to us like good angels across 
the moor or fen, but their face^ are hidden 
from our distant gaze. We do not see the 
lamp or candle from which they emanate 
until we are close to it, although we may 
know what it is, and exclaim with Portia, 

" How far that little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.^* 

Unless we are tolerably, near, we do not 
even see the shape of the flame; and as 
soon as we have lost that shape, it is, on 
a small scale, an imitation of the distant 
stars. 

The distance at which objects become 
invisible, although their light is still seen, 
varies with different eyes. Without light 
no man sees ; but some men see with less 
light and much further than others; and 
long after the longest sighted man has 
lost all perception of bodily shape^ the 
Lawk tribe appear to see it acutely, so 
that Tennyson was a true exponent of 
nature when he depicted the eagle in bis 
home: 

" He clasps the craff with hookdd hands : • 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Binged with the azure world he stands. 

" The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walU, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls." 

When the sea-waves are dwindled down 
to wrinkles by their distance, the king of 
birds still perceives upon their shore ob- 
jects that would be quite invisible to maa; 
but there is no reason to believe that even 
the eye of the eagle has ever ^^seen the 
stars." The bird, however, may teach us 
that, with perfect visual organs, remote- 
ness would not prevent the discovery of 
form, but merely reduce its apparent isize. 

A distant body must have a certain 
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magnitude, in order that its shape may 
be visible to any eye, with any particular 
instrument The larger the body, the 
greater the distance at which its shape 
can be seen, under similar and proportion- 
ate illumination ; but as the distance in- 
creases, the apparent size of any body is 
rapidly reduced, in conformity with a well- 
known physical law, so that the ipightiest 
celestial orbs may dwindle through re- 
moteness to the merest specks of light 
which the eye can discern, and by still 
further remoteness, completely elude the 
power of the largest telescope. 

We know that the sun^s diameter is,, 
according to the best calculations, 850,100 
miles, and bis distance, by recent deter- 
mination, about 91,^8,600 miles, nearly 
four hundred times that of the moon. 
Now the enormous face of the sun, more 
than one hundred times broader than that 
of our earth, is eclipsed by a pin's head 
held near the eye, and it only appears the 
gize of a very small disk held a foot ofL ^ 
Could we pass from our present abode to 
the more distant planets of the solar sys- 
tem, the great luminary would become 
Bm^er and smaller in appearance; and 
from Neptune, **80J times the mean dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun,'' it would 
look like a mere point of light that would 
require considerable magnifying to raise 
into a disk. Mr. Breen tells us that witli 
a power of 150 we can see the appearance 
of a disk in Neptune, ^^ if we consider it 
attentiyely ;" and the body which thus re- 
quires enlarging to the extent of 150 
diameters, or 22,500 times superficially, in 
order to be seen at all, is 108 times as big 
as our earth ; its diameter is 85,000 miles, 

that of the earth being 7,912 miles. 

Under ordinary circumstances, we do 
not, without magnifying them, see the 



real disks of the great planets, otherwise 
we should need no telescope to teach us 
that Venus goes through phases like the 
moon. When Venus is favorably situated 
she is a highly lustrous body, t!iat looks 
the same shape as Jupiter ; but if the tele- 
scope be directed to both, one shows a 
round face, and the other may appear as a 
thin crescent of most glorious light. Al- 
though the planets are too far off to ex- 
hibit real disks to the naked eye, still their 
being so near in proportion to their size is 
one reason why they shine with a steadier 
light, and do not twinkle like the stars. 
Humboldt and others thon^ht that when 
light, from one portion of their disks, was 
for a moment intercepted and then per- 
mitted to pass through the air, they did 
not flicker like stars, because light from 
other portions of their disks filled up the 
vacancy that was occasioned, and kept 
their luster steadily in view. This can not 
be the entire reason of stellar scintillation, 
as some stars do it much more than others; 
but whatever action such disks may have, 
it must lessen, and finally vanish, as their 
distance is increased; and we must not 
forget that Neptune, the remotest known 
member of our system, although 2,864,- 
000,000 miles from the sun, is near him, 
and near us, when compared with the 
nearest of the stars. 

Spectrum analysis bids fair to teach us 
what the stars are made of, and we may 
learn more and more of their wondrous 
ways. Still, we may never behold their 
faces, nor our descendants after us, to the 
end of time. We place, however, no 
limits to the future possibilities of science, 
but the present generation of men, and 
their long posterity after thera, may bo 
compelled to wait for immortal vision be- 
fore they will really see the stars. 



FAMILIAR PAPERS. 



I. 



WHO has ever lived through the 
month of May without wishing 
himaelf a farmer? The first warm breath 



of spring prompts every human being to 
go out into the open air, and dig, and 
scratch, just as irresistibly as it does every 
robin-redbreast to go in search of moss 
and hair, wherewith to build a nest. And 
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let a man^s manner of life be what it may 
•—let him be a habitant of the country or 
a denizen of the town — let him be intent 
upon the accumulation of wealth or in- 
clined to intellectual pursuits — he is not 
totally indiflferent to the wooing voices 
and seductive ways of spring, as she gently 
opens the doors and windows that winter 
has so roughly closed upon him. 

There may be a good purpose in tiiis in- 
vitation which Nature gives to every one 
in these latitudes, on eadi succeeding May- 
day morning; there may be wisdom in 
this piping and beckoning to every one, 
without distinction of person ; in this en- 
tering into the markets, and stores, and 
factories, and counting-houses, making love 
with the sons of Adam, and singing to them 
of the pleasures of Eden. I say, there may 
be a good purpose in these invitations and 
Bongs of spring. Certainly, they are most 
delightful ; and the music and the words 
penetrate every attic and every basement 
whose windows look out upon a patch of 
grass or a solitary grape-vine. Seductive 
music! Delusive words! How many 
have been cheated by them, a whole month 
before moving-day! Jones, the grocer, 
heard them once, as early as the first of 
April. Poor Jones, how crazy he became ! 
How he sighed and fretted! how he wished 
the grocery -store was at the bottom of the 
sea, and that, instead of it, he had a farm 
of a hundred thousand acres I ^* I'm blessed 
if I can stand it, any how!'^ said Jones. 
•'These dandelions, jumping up here be- 
tween these bricks, and among these old 
barrels and soap-boxes, put me in a perfect 
fever. Bless my soul, how glorious it 
would be to get out into the open fields oA 
such a splendid day as this, and hear the 
birds sing, and see the lambs and calves 
skipping amidst the clover! If I can't 
have a farm of a hundred thousand acres, 
I'll hire a cottage in the country, as sure 
as guns, before the week is over!" 

The farm of a hundred thousand acres 
being out of the question, Jones hired a 
cottage in the country with an acre and a 
half of land ; and his wife and aA the little 
Joneses were charmed with the prospect 
of escaping the stupid brick walls and 
smoking chimneys. 8pade, hoe, rake, wa« 
tering-pot, and early garden-seeds were 



purchased, and on the first of May, away 
went Jones into the country, two miles 
from home, to be happy among the birds, 
and the lambs, and the clover. Six Shang- 
hai fowls and a watch-dog surmounted the 
last load of furniture, and gay and proud 
enough were the birds, perched on the top 
of a chair, where John, the teamster, in a 
fit of f\m, had contrived to fasten them ; 
but, alas for the poor animals, a pelting 
shower suddenly overtook the jolly party, 
and, dejected and tatterdemalion-like, the 
luckless Shanghais teetered, and fluttered, 
and screamed, as the teapster urged for- 
ward his horses to save the feather-beds 
from drowning. 

Jones felt somewhat uneasy, that even- 
ing, about his store, and wanted to return 
to it; but the rain bega& to descend in 
torrents, and, moreover, the night became 
dark, and Mrs. Jones and the children wera 
afraid to be left alone, in a strange house, 
two miles from town. 

" I knew it would be a bore to move," 
said Jones, trying to console himself while 
engaged in untying a bundle of wet bed- 
ding which had accompanied the unfortn* 
nate Shanghais; ''but all comforts in thia 
world must be purchased, and every thing 
being high, now-a-days, why should I not 
have to pay pretty well for the pleasures 
of country living? It will be clear to- 
morrow, and m set the ^langhais to lay- 
ing, and begin garden making in good 
earnest" 

But it was not clear on the morrow; 
and what was worse, there was nothing in 
the house for dinner : so poor Jones was 
obliged to roll up his pantaloons, take a 
market-basket and an umbrella, and trudge 
through mud and rain two miles to town. 

This is only a specimen of what Jones 
had to encounter during the next two or 
three weeks. 

An acre and a half of ground will pro- 
duce something, whether the hand of the 
cultivator be in his pocket or on the 
handle of the hoe; and, as a matter of 
course, the premises of our friend, in due 
season, made quite a show. The early 
garden-seeds were all planted, and, being 
genuine, most of them oame up; and so 
did other things not bargained for, and 
not in the least desired, — things whose 
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names and uses were unknown to Mr. 
Jonee, and which, to say the least of them, 
were intruders. Thej were in the way of 
the heets; they smothered the parsidps; 
they overtopped the cahhages, and threat- 
ened to annihilate the cnoumbers. Jones 
grew nervous. He looked at them fierce- 
ly at night, and swore he would punish 
them in the morning. They were pretty 
nnmeroub, to be sure ; nevertheless he felt 
oertain of his ability to conquer them ; but 
in the morning he had to hurry to his 
store, and so the matter would be post- 
poned until the following day. As luck 
would have it, on the following day it 
rained, and then, on the day ensuing, busi- 
ness demanded his early appearance in 
town. Thus his choice garden-seeds were 
ilowly and boldly choked to death before 
his very eyes, even while he stood with 
weapons in his hands to defend theuL 

^ Bring some radishes home for supper, 
ICr. Jones i^ screamed his wife, as he 
started one mcNming for the store. *^I 
wish we lived in town, where we could 
have such things without being obliged to 
walk two miles for them through the sun. 
Don't forget to bring some eggs, too; 
thoee poor shanghais of yours couldn't 
lay if they knew how. 1 wish, too, you 
woold take that watch-dog, and sell, or 
give him away ; he isn't fit for any thmg 
except to wag his tail in welcome to every 



beggar that stops before the gate. Be 
sure not to forget the radishes ; Vm dying 
for something fresh to eat ; and mind you 
don't stay away till dark, for I can't bear 
to be left alone in this dismal place after 
sundown." 

Poor Jones! he has been taught a use- 
ful, though a somewhat painful lesson. 

There is, no doubt, a world of pleasure 
in plucking at the ever-blooming cheek 
and unfading coronet of Flora, or in run- 
ning a race with the sportive and uncer- 
tain zephyrs, or in watching the Dryades, 
as they bind their flowing hair by the side 
of some crystal stream; but it is almost 
impossible for the man of business to in- 
dulge in pastimes like these. And even 
when, for gratification, he would turn to 
something less imaginary, he must not pur- 
sue that which can be obtained only at the 
risk of injuring his relations with others, 
and thus, in the end, working a total de- 
feat of all his plans. Some people, like 
a poorly constructed gun, "go off half 
cocked.'^ If they are not, by the explo- 
sion, shattered themselves, they are pretty 
sure to do some mischief to others. No 
important step should be taken without 
due consideration; and it follows, of 
course, that no man should move from 
the city to the country, and vice versa^ 
without understanding pretty well what 
he is about 



WONDERS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



THE coDstmction of the English lan- 
guage must appear most formidable 
to a foreigner. One of them, looking at a 
pictnre of a number of vessels, said, ^^ See, 
what a flock of ships I" He was told that 
a flock of ships was called a fleet, and that 
a fleet of sheep was called a flock. And it 
was added, for his guidance in mastering 
the intricacies of our language, that "a 
flock of girls is called a bevy, that a bevy 
of wolves is called a pack, and a pack of 
thieves is called a gang, and a gang of 
angels is caUed a host, and a host of por- 
poises is called a shoal, and a shoal of buf- 
fido is caJled a herd, and a herd of children 
is called a troop, and a troop of partridges 



is called a covey, and a covey of beauties 
is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of rufiSans 
is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is 
called a heap, and a heap of oxen is called 
a drove, and a drove of blackguards is 
called a mob, and a mob of whales is 
called a school, and a school of worshipers 
is called a congregation, and a congregation 
of engineers is called a corps, and a corps 
of robbers is called a band, and a band of 
locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of 
people is called a crowd, and a crowd of 
gentlefolks is caUed Slite, and the elite of 
the city's thieves and rascals are called 
the roughs." 
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TOBACCO. 



III. 



THE quantity of tobacco used in the 
world, is enormous. In 1836, a care- 
ful investigation revealed the fact, that in 
England 83,000,000 pounds were consumed 
annually, the cost of which exceeded 
$200,000,000. At that time there were, 
in the city of London alone, 1,569 shops for 
vending it, and 19 large mani^facturing 
establishments, employing 7,880 workmen. 
And in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land, there were 250,048 shops in which 
tobacco was exposed for sale. In France, 
a much larger quantity, in proportion to 
the population, is consumed. 

In Denmark, the annual consumption is 
about %l pounds to each person, and in Bel- 
gium, 6rV pounds. In America, the pro- 
portion exceeds that of any other country. 
The entire annual consumption of the 
world is about 4,480,000,000 pounds, and 
it is estunated that 100,000,000 of the hu- 
man race use tobacco. In New York, 
200,000 persons smoke, each averaging 
two cigars per day, which cost, in the ag- 
gregate, $5,840,000 yearly. Of this quan- 
tity, 900,000,000 pounds are manufactured 
in the city, and sold for $36,000,000. 

THE COST 

of the production, manufacture, and sale of 
the tobacco consumed in the world, is 
equal to the cost of all the breadstuff 
necessary to support the entire population 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; 
or in other words, there is mq;ney enough 
paid for tobacco, to buy bread for 
. 28,000,000 of people. Or to make it still 
more striking, let us take a city equal to 
New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City 
combined, and we shall be met by the 
startling fact, that there is money enough 
pmd for tobacco yearly, to supply the in- 
habitants of twenty-eight such cities with 
bread! 

THB ADULTERATIONS OF TOBACCO. 

The high import duties and other taxes 
on tobacco, furnish groat temptations to 
adulterate it; and next to intoxicating 
drinks, there is no article of commerce 



which man has been more successful in 
imitating. 

SMOKING AND OUEWINO TOBACCO 

is adulterated with the leaves of yellow 
dock, rhubarb, cabbage, and coltsfoot, to 
enlarge its bulk; while to increase its 
weight and improve its flavor, varions 
mineral substances are used, among which 
are common salt, potash, yeUow ochre, 
umber, fullers' earth, Venetian red, chro- 
mate of lead, bichromate of potash, molaa- 
ses, licorice, and the Juice of the sugar- 
beet ; and in some analyses, sal ammoniac 
and niter have been detected. In the 
preparation of ^*plug and pig-tail,'^ the 
leaves of tobacco, rhubarb^ or yellow dock, 
are packed in alternate layers, and a liquor 
poured over them, made of common salt, 
licorice, molasses, and water, in which the 
stems and strippings of the tobacco-leaves 
had previously been soaked. 

0IOAR8 

are not usually made of any foreign sub- 
stance. The cheaper kinds are manufac- 
tured from an inferior variety of tobacco. 
Many of those sold for Havanas are made 
in New York, of conmion tobacco with 
Cuban wrappers. The very cheap sorts 
are made of oak, beech, dock, and cab- 
bage-leaves, with tobacco wrappers, and 
in some cases the leaves of the datura are 
used. 

Dr. Hassall, the celebrated English 
chemist and tobacco analyst, examined 
two specimens of a kind of cigar called 
cheroots, made and sold in the city of Lon- 
don, one of which consisted of hay, with 
an outside covering of tobacco, while the 
other consisted of hay, wrapped in thin, 
tinted paper, of a bitter taste, not a parti- 
cle of tobacco being in the composition. 

8NUFF8. 

Though many foreign substances are 
used in the preparation of chewing and 
smoking tobacco, it is in the manufacture 
of snuffs that adulteration is carried to its 
highest point, and assumes its most dan- 
gerous forms. The pulverized leaves of 
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the rhododendrons, the kalmias and miri- 
cas. are used in large quantities, together 
with malt-camraings, peas, seaweed, terra 
japonica, and the deadly hellebore. Sev- 
eral mineral substances also enter into the 
composition of snnfis, the most prominent 
of which are red-lead, yellow ochre, um- 
ber, chromate of lead, and bichromate of 
potash. Most of these are dangerous pof- 
sons when taken into the stomach, or 
when introduced into the system by ab- 
sorption. 

MODS OF TAKING SNUFF. 

The practice of snuffing is not so preva^ 
lent as chewing and smoking, yet very 
large quantities of snulf are used ; in many 
sections of Europe, and especially in 
France and Germany, both men and wom- 
en are addicted to the practice. It is also 
indulged in to a considerable extent in the 
United States. The modes of introd«icing 
it into the nose, form an interesting fea- 
ture in its history. 



The most common mode, is to take a 
small quantity between the thumb and 
finger, apply it to the nose, and draw it in 
by sniffing. The women of tiie poor 
whites, in the South, put it into their 
mouths, for which purpose they use a 
small stick, which they carry under their 
garters! The Scottish Highlander uses a 
sort of spoon, or little shovel, to dig the 
powder out of his pouch, and applies it to 
his nose by means of the same instru- 
ment. 

We are told by travelers, that the Ice- 
landers use a dug-out bone, formed in the 
shape of a powder-flask, in which they 
carry their snuflT. When they administer 
a dose, they throw back the head, insert 
the mouth of the flask into the nostril, and 
shake in a little ; they then hand the flask 
to the next in the company, who repeats 
the process and passes it to his neighbor, 
and thus it goes round till it reaches its 
owner. 
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TEACHERS. 



rr the last Annual Report of Mr. Ricord, 
State Superintendent of Schools of New 
Jersey, we find some remarks on the sub- 
ject of teachers and teaching, from which 
we make two or three extracts, believing 
that they will be read with interest by 
all who are engaged in the work of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Ricord very truly says that the 
want of good public schools in many rural 
districts is due to the carelessness, and, 
sometimes, to the ignorance of school offi- 
cers, '* who do not always know what is 
requisite in a teacher, and who, in some 
instances, can not distin^ish between a 
good school and a poor school ; and evea 
when they are capable of judging, it often 
happens that through their negligence of 
duty a community is made to suflTer." 

In the suggestions which he makes for 
the benefit of school officers, on the work 
of the teacher, he remarks: "There are 
circumstances which sometimes combine 
to make a child's entrance upon tlie duties 
of a pupil exceedingly unpleasant to him ; 



but notwithstanding this, all children have 
a love of what is new to them, and this is 
nothing more nor less than a love of learn- 
ing. To take advantage of this inherent 
and universal disposition of human nature, 
is the first business of the teacher; and 
upon his promptness to do this, must he 
depend for the establishment and main- - 
tenance of that respect and authority so 
essential to his own comfort and to the 
well-being qf those committed to his care. 
" The very first communication which a 
teacher makes to his assembled pupils, 
when he thus meets .them for the first 
time, should please and interest them; 
and not only tliis, but it should add to the 
stock of ideas which they already possess. 
He should show them that he has a fund 
of knowledge which they can not boast ; 
and should, at once, commence to impart 
it in such a way as will lead them to lend 
an attentive ear whenever his lips are 
open. 'Respect is the legitimate and im- 
mediate sequence of such a measure. On 
the one side, there is a modest claim of 
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snperiority snstained bj evidence ; on the 
other there is a tacit and involuntary ad- 
mission <^ it) which need only to be kept 
nnretracted. In the presence of his pnpils, 
the teacher should never forget that he is 
a teacher ; and when I say teacher, I do 
not mean overseer, or task -master, or slave- 
driver, or 8f^y or eaves-dropper, or any 
snch disagreeable thing. I mean teacher, 
I mean minister to the child^s intellectaal 
wants and pleasures. When the teacher 
feels himself to be a teacher, then is it 
that the child respects him; and the re- 
spect of the child is the measure of the 
teacher's real authority." 

BOOK KNOWLBDOS NOT BVBBT THING. 

^^ But a person is not a teacher, simply 
because he possesses a large fond of knowl- 
edge, and a perfect familiarity with the 
elements of learning. While the want of 
these must embarrass him, and eventually 
render him a laughing-stock to his pupils, 
they do not constitute the sum total of 
what is essential to success. Intellectual 
accomplishments are much; and their 
splendor and their diversity are quickly 
seen and marked by the young ; but the 
eyes and thoughts of the child are every- 
where and ever busy, and the little world 
of the school-room is only a miniature of 
the greater world without. It has its joys 
and its sorrows, its hopes and its fears, its 
jealousies and its rivalries. It has its 
spies, its critics, its newsmongers, its in- 
cendiaries, its reformers, it» orators, and 
its champions; and the teacher, though he 
be as resplendent as the sun, can not con- 
ceal liis spots, if any he have, from the 
young and indefatigable philosophers, who 
measure all his movements and pry per- 
sistently into all his secrets. Intellectual 
acquirements will avail him nothing, if he 
fall short in other essentials ; and the one 
thing which he needs will not fail to be 
discovered by those around him. For the 
encounters of the school-room, then, the 
teacher must be fuUy armed. He must 
not forget that his business is to teach; 
and he must not fancy that the lessons 
which he gives are. all studied from the 
printed pages which he spreads before his 
pupils' eyes. Every motion that he makes 
is to them a book replete with interest 



and instruction^ Every glance of his eye 
furnishes food for their cogitations. Every 
tone of his voice sets their active brain in 
movement." 

BYSTBM. 

Every one who has had any ezperienod 
in the business of teaching, knows the im- 
portance of a good plan rigidly and perse- 
veringly carried out. *^ I desire," says Mr. 
R., ^*' to place a great deal <^ atresa upon 
this matter, because I know from persond 
observation, that it is one which is very 
sadly neglected ; and this neglect generally 
arises from indolence, or a want of self- 
possession, or from ignorance of what is 
necessary to be done on the very first day 
of the school-term. If, before that day, 
the teacher has no definite plan of opera- 
tion which he is determined then to put 
in practice, in nine cases out of ten he will 
have no plan whatever, throughout the 
term. Every thing will be in confusion. 
John and Sally will protest that they have 
not had time to learn their spelling-lesson ; 
that they did not recite it yesterday until 
^most noon, and that now they are called 
up before recess. The teacher will be 
obliged to confess that John and Sally 
have reason to disapprove of his proceed- 
ing, and the lesson will, perhaps, be, for 
the day, overlooked. Hut the trouble doea 
not end here : John and Sally, unconcerned 
about their spelling lesson, on the day fol- 
lowing do not even look at it, and failing 
most deplorably when called upon, are 
punished. And the trouble does not even 
end here. John and ^&\\j put their heads 
together, and conclude that they are a 
pair of very much abused individna]& 
And so, io fact, they are ; for the teacher, 
by his utter want of system, is encouraging 
them to be careless and idle. I say they 
put their heads together, and before the 
end of the week, the whole school, at 
their instigation, is in open rebellion. Be- 
fore the end of another week, the trustees 
learn that the teacher can not control his 
school, and at tlie very earliest opportu- 
nity, he is notified to look out for another. 
This is, by no means, a rare occurrence." 

SHOWING OFF. 

^^ When I say that the programme of ex- 
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erciaes should be ngidly observed, I lay it 
down as a role to which there shonld be 
no exceptions; and I have now particu- 
larly in mind the very common practice 
on the part of teachers of what is vulgarly 
called 'Showing off before folks:' that is 
to say, the practice of making the best 
display possible when visitors happen to 
be in the school-room. It is not an un- 
eomraon thing, on such occasions, to send 
the a-b-c-darians to the rear, or to tell the 
arithmeticians, if they happen to be in 
front ranks (especially if the teacher be 
not mathematically inclined), to 'right 
about face' and retreat; and instead of A, 
B, 0, or Arithmetic, which is, perhaps, 
the proper business of the moment, liie 
teacher calls out — *Now, children, we'll 
have a little singing — Attention ! Begin ! 
*^0h come, come away, the school bell 
now is ringing.'" And then the whole 
•chool jingle away for half an hour through 
a SQCcession of songs which are, to be 
sore, well enough in their place, but which 
give no idea of what the pupils are learn- 
ing, or of what the teacher^s qualifications 
are worth, except to a person who compre- 
hends this kind of charlatanry. 

*^ In some schools there is frequently a 
olass in spelling, or a class in reading, or a 
olafls in geography, that the teacher keeps, 
after the fieushion of a good housewife, ez- 
preesly for con^)any; and, like the very 
best preserves, they never become sour, 
but wiien wanted, turn out as fresh and 
line as could be desired. These are called 
the ' craeh cUuse^^ As soon as the Town 
Saperintendent, or the trustees, or any dis- 
tinguished visitors, enter the school-room, 
the boys and girls belonging to these 
Glasses, know precisely what will be the 
next business in order ; and, sure enough, 
(o use a vulgar expression, they are 
^trotted out' 

^ While visiting, one day, a prominent 
public school in one of our large towns, I 
passed successively from one department 
to another, till I reached the room of the 
principal female assistant, whom I found 
engaged in 'hearing a grammar-lesson.' 
On being introduced by my companion, I 
was invited, with a grand flourish, to a 
seat on the platform. I begged the teach- 
er not to suffer my visit to interfere with 



her duties; but in spite of my remon- 
strances, the grammariaill were hustled 
off to their respective desks, and 1 was 
most pressingly invited to address the 
school, three-quarters of the pupils being, 
at the time, occupied in the adjoining 
class-rooms. I objected to a proceeding 
so subversive of good order, and so likely 
to disturb the progp-amme for the day, and 
insisted upon her going on with the exer- 
cises as if I were not present. Perceiving 
that I was determined to know something 
about her mode of instruction, she asked 
me if I would like to listen to a recitation 
in Natural Philosophy. I signified my 
willingness, provided this was the next 
business in order. The class was called 
out, and the recitation was performed with 
a clock-work sort of accuracy, which did 
not fail to convince me that this was an 
exercise kept expressly for ornamental 
purposes. Such things are by no means 



uncommon. 
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A BABB OABX. 



"On another occasion, however, while 
riding on official business, through a well- 
settled and beautiful country district, I 
stopped 'my horse in front of a neat and 
newly built school-house, prompted by a 
desire to see if matters within correspond- 
ed with appearances without. Opening 
the door, I was greeted with a smile of 
recognition by the teacher, a lady whom 
I at once remembered to have seen, a few 
weeks previous, at the County Institute. 
Politely offering me a seat, she begged 
that I would excuse her for a few mo- 
ments, while she proceeded with an arith- 
metic lesson then in progress. Nothing 
could have gratified me more, and I sat 
down to observe attentively all around me. 
The lesson was taken up at the precise 
point at which it had been interrupted by 
my entrance, and was conducted through- 
out as if no visitor were present But this 
was not the only exhibition of her deter- 
mination to perform her duty unmolested. 
A small urchin seated at the end of one of 
the forms, commenced the old-fashioned 
recreation of snapping flies with a bit of 
whalebone. The amusement did not, to 
be sure, occasion much disturbance; but 
it was a breach of decorum, to say nothing 
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about the feelings of the flies. The teacher, 
who was, at the moment, standing in the 
middle-aisle making some explanations to 
the cliiss, moved slowly towar/ls the young 
Nero, and without changing her voice, or 
ceasing to speak, raised him gently from 
his seat by the aid of one of his ears, and 
still continuing her explanations to the 
class, slowly marched him to the other end 
of the room, opened a closet, thrust liim 
in, buttoned the door, and returned as if 
nothing had happened; and what was 
most remarkable, and to me most comical, 
she did not, from the begini^ing to the end 
of the operation, discontinue for a single 
instant the explanations which she had 
commenced a moment previous, nor show 
the slightest mark of annoyance or discom- 
posure. It was with the greatest diflBculty 
tliat I could conceal my disposition to laugh, 
though on looking about the room, I could 
not ascertain from the faces of the pupils 
that a sinsrle one of them had noticed the 
proceeding. Here was an instance of self- 
possession and of immovable adherence to 
programme, which one rarely witnesses." 

THE NEED OF 8TUDT1NQ NATURE. 

There are many other things in the re- 
marks ' quoted from, to which we would 
call attention, did our limits permit We 
have room for only another extract, in- 
troductive to some observations on the 
subject of Object-teaching. It is as fol- 
lows: 

*^The teacher should enter upon his work 
philosophically. His business is to aid and 
direct nature in her efforts to instruct and 
discipline the tender and growing mind. 
To watch nature in her earliest operations, 
and to make all his labors harmonize with 
hers, should be his constant care. Let 
him see, then, what kind of books she 
opens to the young searcher after knowl- 
edge. Let him observe that she begins 
the work of teaching, not by the presenta- 
tion of principles, but by setting forth the 
facts from which those principles are 
drawn. But, at the same time, let him 
bear in mind that nature only means to 
give him hints ; that she undertakes to do 
but very little for the human mind ; that 
beyond a certain point, the human mind is 
left to itself, is left to experience, for direc- 



tion and for advancement. While, then, 
in imitation of nature, he undertakes, by 
the presentation of facts, to cultivate the 
eye, and the ear, and all the senses, he 
must not forget that there are labors for 
the mind to perform, which require a train- 
ing somewhat more severe than what la 
necessary to prove simply that it has an 
existence. The spectator at a prize-fight 
may be a noble specimen of humanity, but 
what a child would he be in the hands of 
one of the champions of the ring I Fair to 
all appearances, and good for all ordinary- 
purposes as he may be, he has not the iron 
muscle, and the adamantine chest, and the 
inexhaustible lungs, which can be obtained 
only by a systematic exposure of his per- 
son to the roughest buffetings, and by the 
unwearied cultivating and indurating of 
every nerve and fibre of his body. So at 
the outset, while the teacher, in imitation 
of nature, may address the senses, and 
make the ways of knowledge ^ways of 
pleasantness and paths of peace,^ he must 
remember that the mind lives, and grows, 
and is strengthened, not by food alone; 
that it must be exercised and buffeted; 
that it must go through tiresome and tor- 
menting labors ; that it most be subjected 
to trials, and vexations, and discourage- 
ments ; in short, that it is only by a pro- 
cess of the most arduous training, that it 
can ever attain to that fullness of beauty 
and vigor of which it is susceptible." 



Vebbal Statistics. — The annexed sug- 
gestion is made by a Nottingham journal: 
'^Professor Max Miiller, in his admirable 
lectures on the Science of Language (call 
it, if you will, Glossology), tells us that out 
of the 50,000 words or so in the English 
tongue, it has been found that a rustic la- 
borer only used 800. An ordinarily edu- 
cated man is supposed to use 8,000 or 4,000, 
while a great orator reaches 10,000. The 
Old Testament contains 5,642 different 
words ; and the works of Shakspeare about 
15,000 ; those of Milton about 8,000." 



In England, they have public readings 
for the million, admission one penny. The 
poor flock to them in crowds, and listen 
with wonderful interest 
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EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 



THE recent Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of the State 
of California reflects great credit, not only 
Bpqn the aathor for presenting in sncb a 
disdnct manner his intimate knowledge of 
the condition of common-schools, but upon 
the noble efforts that are t>eing made, on 
the part of the citizens, to establish a more 
thorough and efficient system of public in- 
straction. Probably no State in the Union 
is making greater progress in the cause of 
popular education, in these perilous times, 
than the youthful State of California. 
They seem to be fully convinced that a 
well-regulated, practical common -school 
nystem is an essential element to a people's 
happiness, prosperity, and the maintenance 
of a free government. The cause has re- 
cently received a fresh impulse. Its friends 
have taken hold of the matter with a de- 
termination worthy of the object, and are 
founding institutions which tend to secure 
the highest point of intelligence, patriot- 
ism, and morality. 

Guided by the experience of the older 
States, and stimulated by the enterprise 
and prosperity which ' characterize the 
** Eureka State," the results are decidedly 
flattering. 

We notice that many improvements 
have been made the past year. By an act 
of the Legislature, an entire new school- 
system has been adopted, embodying all 
^e best features of our own laws, and in- 
oorporating many improvements. 

A State Board of Education has been 
established. The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction serves as Secretary of the 
Board, and holds his office for a term of 
four years. Additional taxes are to be 
raised, and public schools more liberally 
and generally sustained. 

But one of the most important and com- 
mendable features of the new school-sys- 
tem, is raising teachers to a distinctive 
rank as a profession — an example which 
the older States will do well to follow. 

All teachers must appear before a 
** Board of Examination," before they can 
be legally employed in any of the public 
schools. 'The Board grants certificates of 



the "first grade" for graminar-schools, 
** second grade" for intermediate or mixed 
schools, and "third grade" for primary. 
They are issued only to those who pass a 
satisfactory examination in the studies 
taught in tlie respective grades of schools, 
and give evidence of good moral character, 
and ability and fitness to teach. They en- 
title the holder to teach a public school^ 
of the specified grade, for the specified 
time, in any part of the State, without, 
further examination. 

A normal school has been established at 
San Francisco, under the charge of Mr. 
Ahira Holmes. Graduates of this institu- 
tion receive diplomas, which entitle them,, 
without examination, to certificates from 
the Board of Examination. Teachers, 
also, are making worthy eflTorts for their 
own improvement A Teachers' Institute, 
the largest ever held in the country, as- 
sembled at San Francisco, under tlie direc- 
tion of the State Superintendent. The 
California Teacher^ one of our most read- 
able educational journals, has a general 
circulation among those engaged in popu- 
lar instruction. These various movements 
and agencies have induced the people to 
moke greater efforts to secure the rich 
blessings of free-schools in all parts of the 
State. By the employment of able and 
experienced teachers, the schools of San 
Francisco have attained an excellence 
reached but by few cities in the Eastern 
States. 

Although the schools of tliis city and 
some of the larger places have been thus 
generously and wisely sustained, there 
was a want of interest and effort in most 
parts of the State. " The little red school- 
house" had not been reared in every 
ranche and hamlet, to shed its rich and 
benign blessings upon all, both rich and 
.poor, foreign and native bom. The able 
Keport of the Superintendent states that 
there are 40,000 children, between the 
ages of four and eighteen, who do not en- 
joy the privilege^ of free-schools. To es- 
tablish and organize schools, awaken pub- 
lic sentiment, and put into practical opera- 
tion the present school-system, is the aim 
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of the friends of education in California, 
ifnch of the success thus far is due to the 
untiring efforts of Hon. John Swett, the 
popular and efficient Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. He has been the lead- 
ing spirit in introducing many reforms. 
Mr. Swett is a native of New Hampshirei 
the great nursery of teachers and states- 
men, and possesses all the energy and ex- 
ecutive ability that characterizes the sons 
of the old Granite State. Probably no 
one in the country is doing more, at the 
present time, for the cause of popular edu- 
cation. Then the services of the lamented 
Rev. Thomas Starr King, towards bringing 
the people of Oalifornia up to the high 
stand-point of true loyalty and progressive 



intelligence, can never be folly estimated. 
The sentiments of truth and patriotism, so 
eloquently expressed, are as indelibly fixed 
upon the minds of the people as the moun- 
tains and valleys of his newly adopted 
home. California, though yet in her 
youth, is not without her able, ChristiBOf 
philanthropic men, and the march of intel- 
lect will keep pace with the wonderful 
prosperity and growth of the State. A 
glorious future for the Eureka State ; for, 
with all her elements ci greatness — golden 
wealth, fertile valleys, salubrious climate, 
geographical position — she is making no- 
ble and successful exertions to establish 
and . foster a g^ierous system of public 
schools. 



A BIRTHDAY OFFERING. 

THE gorgeous earth on which we tread. 
With all the wealth 'tis overlaid, 
And stars that circle overhead, 
In only six brief days were made. 

Bat when the Architect Divine, 
Would win the homage of the spheres, 
And all His other works outshine. 
He took full nigh six thousand years. 

In one dear object then combined 
All that was lovely, pure, and true ; 
He studied, planned, He wrought, refined, 
And lo, His work I you, Saicy, you I 
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INCIDENT IN THACKERAY'S LIFE. 



THE following amusing scene is drawn 
by Theodore Taylor, in his account 
of " Thackeray, the Humorist and the Man 
of Letters." 

** Previously to delivering them (* Lec- 
tures on the English Humorists') in Scot- 
land, the lecturer bethought himself of ad- 
dressing them to the rising youth of our 
two great nurseries of the national mind ; 
and it was necessary, before appearing at 



Oxford, to obtain the license of the author- 
ities — a very laudable arrangement, of 
course. The Duke of Wellington was the 
Chancellor, who, if applied to, would 
doubtless have understood at once the man 
and his business. The Duke lives in the 
broad atmosphere of the every-day world, 
and a copy of the ^Snob Papers' is on a 
snug shelf at Walmer Castle. But ^His 
Dignity^ at Oxford on whom the modest 
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A|»pli<Mat waited, knew less about soch 
trifles as 'Vanitjr Fair^ and ^Pendennis.' 
^Tnj what can I do to serve yon, sir?* 
inquired the bland f anctionar j. ^ My name 
is lliackeray.' ^ So I see by this card.* 
^I seeft permission to lecture within the 
prednots.* ^Ah! you are a lecturer; what 
subjects do you undertake — religious or * 
political?' 'Neither; I am a literary man.' 
*Have you written any thing?' *Yes; I 
am the author of Vanity Fair.' ' I presume 
a dissenter : has that any thing to do with 
John Bunyan's book?' 'Not exactly; I 
have also written Pendennis.' 'Never 
heard of these works ; but no doubt they 
an proper books.' ' I have also contribu- 
ted to Punch.' ' Punch 1 I have heard of 
that; is it not a ribald publication ?* " 

How must Thackeray, with his fine love 
of humor, have eigoyed the innocent igno- 
rance pf " His Dignity I" 
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Unconscious Teaching. 

IN certain localities among the moun- 
tains, the traveler's voice is echoed 
back from a hundred sides at once ; out of 
dark gorges, down the long slopes, from 
the perpendicular rocks — indeed, from 
everywhere, as it seems, the reverberation 
of even lowly spoken words comes rolling 
back upon the astonished ear. There are 
certain positions in life, too, where a man's 
influence, unconscious as well as designed, 
finds an echo in a multitude of minds — an 
echo that dies not suddenly away, but is 
pnrfonged, often, far into the future ; some- 
times into eternity. Such a position is that 
of the teacher. He sustains the closest re- 
lati(» to his pupils, and this dmjng the 
greater part of their time. While he is 
watching the play of their intellectual fac- 
Mes and emotional nature, their hopes, 
and fysn^ and projects of ambition, they, 



in turn, are looking with the quick instinct 
and sharp insight of childhood, into his 
character, and are silently shaping them- 
selves after the model thus before them. 
Nor is it generally his character as he 
would like it to appear ; but rather his real 
traits, and cherished sentiments, and secret 
aspirations, which, at different times and 
under various provocations, will be brought 
to light, that they keenly perceive and in- 
sensibly copy. No man, and least of all a 
teacher, can for any length of time veil 
his innermost, truest self, from those with 
whom he intimately deals. In the hour of 
perfect self-possession, he may, like the 
firefly in daylight, hide the actual spark of 
thought and feeling that belongs to his 
being; but as in the night, the fly lifts its 
wings and betrays its nature with a flash, 
so will he when tempted, or otherwise 
thrown off guard, reveal what lies most 
within him. As the poet has it : 

"There are ten thoaaand tones and Migna 

We see and hear ; but none defines — 

Involuntary sparks of thought 

Which strike from out the heart overwrought, 

And form a strange intelligence, 

Alike mysterious and intense." 

And it is precisely this ^* intelligence^' of 
himself thus flashed forth from the teacher, 
that hits the quick instinct of the young, 
and impresses itself most powerfully upon 
the mind. There is every reason why it 
should exert a mighty influence. To say 
nothing of the injunctions of parents, and 
the force of public sentiment, and the dis- 
cipline of the school-room, which all com- 
bine to lead the scholar to obey and rev- 
erence his instructor, it must be remem- 
bered that the whole power of imitative- 
ness — so restless and controling in our 
younger days — is almost limited to the 
sphere in which the instructor lives and 
acts ; and how, therefore, can the scholar 
help catching his manners, expressions, 
habits, spirit, and whatever else enters into 
moral likeness ? The fact is, the indirect, 
unconscious influence of a teacher, is a 
thousand times oftener exerted because 
always at work, and a thousand times more 
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potent because embraced natnrally and in- 
sensibly, tban any he may attempt to pat 
forth by direct and deliberate efforts. Who 
does not know that there are certain crit- 
ical moods in the history of the soul, when 
even a word, or gesture, or unnttered yet 
somehow revealed thought, has given to it 
a permanent bias, and gone far to decide 
its career? At the right moment, it needs 
but to move a pointed iron hardly an inch, 
to switch a train of cars from the track. 
And the purposes of a child^s life, with all 
their manifold consequences, have been 
changed, sometimes, in a moment, by a 
teacher, without his ever knowing it. 

Nor will the formation of character 
under these influences, unconsciously scat- 
tered and unconsciously received, be over- 
looked in a right view of education. 

The highest idea of education seeks not 
only to unfold, discipline, and inform the 
mental faculties, but at the same time to 
elevate and beautify the whole being. Let 
the unfolding of the mind be the jewel, if 
you please ; still, it ought always to be en- 
circled in as rich a setting of personal ac- 
complishments and moral graces, as it is 
possible to confer. Politeness and cour- 
tesy, a gentlemanly carriage, affability in 
conversation, self-possession without con- 
ceit, modesty without embarrassment, an 
open, manly manner, kindness of heart, if 
not piety, — these, and many otlier name- 
less marks of refinement and culture, are 
the fitting adornments of the teacher, and 
often secure for him influence, position, 
and success, when, without them, be his 
purely intellectual acquisitions never so 
great^ he might utterly fail. It is his im- 
mense power for good or evil, in all these 
respects, unconsciously as we have seen, 
as well as designedly exercised, that makes 
the work of the teacher so responsible and 
solemn, and at the same time the choosing 
of one, such a delicate and difiicult matter. 
No person is at all fit for this high calling 
who can be guilty of using, even occasion- 
ally, low slang and indecent language, or 
is known to indulge in vicious habits, or 
whose character is suspected of secret 



blemishes. Nor onght any cx>nmderation 
of reputed intellectual ability, ever to in- 
duce the parent or guardian to place their 
children under the care of such a one. 
Incalculable injury baa already been done 
by sending young minds to copy after some 
boor in manners, or some profligate la 
morals, who, alas, was their appointed and 
daily instructor. Let not tiie error be 
repeated. 

Philip of Macedon used to say, ^^that the 
blessing which ranked next to his having 
such a son as Alexander, was his having 
for him soch a master as Aristotle.*' In 
the same spirit, every parent ooght to oon-« 
sider that the next best thing to his being 
blessed with children, will be his suooess 
in securing for them a teacher who is at 
once a gentleman and a Christian, as well 
as thoroughly competent in other respecta 



SOHOOL-OmOBBS. 

IN the peformance of any kind of labor, 
whether it be mechanical or intel- 
lectual, the better the appliances the more 
satisfactory, of course, will be the results. 
The truth of this we are always ready to 
admit and to practice upon, in every thing 
that affects our personal interests. Not 
one man in a hundred is ever contented 
with the services of a stnpid employee, no 
matter what may be the workirequired; 
and even a dog will be tamed adrift, if he 
do not possess the intelligence common to 
his kind. For our own aelf^ nothing ia 
too good ; nay, nothing is good enough ; 
and it is also worthy of remark that^ in 
employing agents in our own personal 
affairs, we are very careftil to inquire 
whether, or not, they can do the work 
required of them, and we rarely trouble 
ourselves in regard to their personal ap- 
pearance, their religion, or their politics. 
In fact, we show a great deal of oommoa 
sense in matters which aflSsot our own 
pockets. 

When, however, we are called apon to 
labor for others, or, rather, for ourselTes 
in common with others — ^that is to say, for 
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the pnbUc — whj, then, profit and loss, ad- 
vantage and disadvantage, success and 
fiulnre, are not always matters of very 
great concern. We do not mean, of 
coarse, to be dishonest, or ungenerous, or 
indifferent, but we are not, at the same 
time, just what we ought to be. Perhaps 
we call ourselves apathetic, this being con- 
sidered a very mild accusation. Do we 
not thereby turn into mockery our daily 
petition, **Thy kingdom come;^^ and are 
we not, after all, criminal? There is, 
perhaps, on the part of many good people, 
Bome excuse for apathy, or, at least, inac- 
tivity, as regards matters of public inter- 
est; The truth is, that the avenues to 
notoriety are so blocked up by eager as- 
pirants, that every by-path and lane that 
by any possibility may lead thereto, is 
thronged, the moment it is opened. A 
patriotic, a religipusi or any other enter- 
prise, is no sooner suggested, than a greedy 
crowd rush forward to see whether it will 
pay. Thus it is that good people are 
sometimes tempted to sin, rather than 
liave their acts and motives misconstrued. 
It is a great pity that such should be the 
case. 

As a people, we do not in any way suf- 
fer greater injuries than by permitting 
nearly every office of public trust — at least 
nearly every minor office — to be complete- 
ly at the mercy of the ignorant and the 
selfish. It need not be so, and would not 
1)e 80, if good men would show a little of 
that concern for society which they al- 
irays feel for themselves. Very few per- 
sons know to what an extent the cause of 
popular education is retarded and injured, 
simply by the apathy of those who should 
be most alive to its promotion ; and nearly 
every one will be amazed on discovering 
the ignorance and utter unfitness of those 
ehosen at the ballot-box to superintend our 
imblic BchoolB. 

As an example of this, we select from 
a number of similar specimens in our pos- 
eesrion, a report recently made by a super- 
intendent of public schools, on the condi- 
tioii of education within the limits of his 



jurisdiction. No alteration is made in the 
document, except the proper name. 

*^Mr State Suprintendant of publick 

schols 
deer sur 

in Makeing my annal repport acording 
to the laws witch you sent me a Coppy 
of acording to Request by me in comming 
into ofice witch was nine monthes ago and 
consequently not quite a Year therfor i 
cannot Speke of the Condishun off the 
schols for three monthes witch you will 
purhaps wont to Kno off the schols is all 
dooing wel Excep the peepel in Soos- 
quanny deestric havent Raised morn £nuf 
to keep open mom four monthes acord- 
ingly the teecher bords now at my house 
bein mysel a Member of the deestric and 
a trustee besides Suprintendant and she 
teeches a pay schol just now witch is 
prety wel liked by the nabors the other 
Schols i Dont kno so mutch about Excep 
the teecher in number 7 left 2 Weeks ago 
and a Mail was hired in her Place witch 
is goin on all Rite, pleas send me a Cop- 
py of my repport wehn it is Printted ef 
thare is any more Schol Laws the Trustees 
of number 10 said for me to rite ef copyys 
cood be had for you to send them to them 
by return of Male ef you have them to 
Spair. Can a Teecher charge foi^ a quar- 
ter wehn She Teeches only 11 weekes 
wehn the Trustees agrea a quarter is to 
be 12 weekes teaching Saturdays half day 

Includded 

&c yours 

James Smith 

Schol Suprintendant'^ 

That report was written by a man who, 
in a flourishing rural district, was elected 
to office over a person who had been lib- 
erally educated at one of our best colleges, 
and who possessed unusual qualifications 
for the post. It seems incredible, and yet 
such instances are by no means rare ; and, 
what is most extraordinary, they occur 
frequently in communities where there is 
apparently a desire to sustain good schools. 
In some of our large cities, it is not an ex- 
traordinary thing to oust from a Board of 
Education a member who has for many 
years shown a deep interest in its affairs, 
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and place in his stead some ignoramus, or 
some inexperienced lawyer's clerk, who is 
burning to enter the arena of politics; 
and, what is disgraceful to human nature, 
such things are done by the aid of men 
who know and confess that they are 
wrong, but who fancy that they excuse 
themselves by saying that, for party rea- 
sons, such things are unavoidable. There 
is nothing under heaven that can justify a 
man in doing what he knows to be a pub- 
lic i^jurjr; and that man, whoever he may 
be, that, for party purposes, will jeopardize 
the public welfare, is destitute of moral 
principle, and unworthy of the confidence 
of his fellows. 

In every political party, and in all com- 
munities, there are men competent to fill 
all the offices in the gift of the people; 
and if good men refuse to occupy places of 
public trust, it is simply because public 
offices have been so generally degraded 
by filling them with persons totally dis- 
qualified both by nature and by education. 
It is the duty of the leaders of all parties 
to nominate good men for office, but, un- 
fortunately, in some communities, party 
leaders are so constituted, morally and in- 
tellectually, that their ideas of goodness 
and fitness are about as correct as the 
Frenchman's definition of the word liorge, 
"Horse!" said the Frenchman, "certain- 
ment I comprends ver veil vat you means 
by horse. Oertainment, it is in Fran^ais 
va4:he^ and vaohe is von animal vit two 
horns, vat gives ze milk, and ze butter, 
and ze scheese, and zat is vat you call in 
Anglais ze horsed 



When parties are headed by such lead- 
ers, wisdom and nincompoopry, like the 
Frenchman's "horse and vache,'' mean 
the same thing. In the one case, how- 
ever, the mistake may be shown and cor- 
rected, but in the other it never can be. 

For the guidance of those who may be 
disposed to look after the pnblic welfare, 
it may be liud down as a general rule, 
that if a man runs after or begs a public 
office for which he would not probably 
be selected as a suitable person by all 
who know him, he is a mere charlataa, a 
seeker after position, a person who means 
only to promote his own selfish ends, a 
fellow who would steal, if stealing could, 
under any circumstances, be regarded as 
reputable. 

The wares which a man produces and 
ofiers as a public officer, must be taken 
and paid for however miserable they may 
be, for he is the only person who is per- 
mitted to supply the market ^ his own 
line ; and it is this which makes the im- 
po^tion upon society of an incompetent 
officer such a prodigious outrage. County 
Commissioners, Town Superintendents, and 
even District Trustees, should be men of 
intelligence. They should be selected 
from the best educated men who can be 
found willing to occupy these positions. 
There is just as much propriety in placing 
a numscull at the head of a university, 
as there is in putting the educational 
afl&irs of a county or a township under 
the cure of such an individual as Mr. 
Smith, whose luminous report we have 
quoted above. 



^ > » 



EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCB. 



Mr. Editor — Will you allow me a little 
space in your valuable Magaane, to lay 
one of my grievances before that very im- 
portant class of its readers to which it 
more particularly addresses itself? I mean 
the teachers in pur public schools. I do 
not refer to the teachers of private schools, 



for the reason that my ezperienoe has not 
often brought me in contact with the youth 
who issue from those intellectual nurseries. 
Yet if I should relate my trials with the 
latter class, it would be far from flattering 
to the pride of their teachers as educators. 
It is a very common thing to find goo4 
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writers ana Mr arithmetioians among the 
' lads who have been taaght in onr public 
schools, but a very rare thing to find a 
good reader. Why is this ? The ability to 
read correctly and with fiwsility, is, I be- 
lieve, as easily attained, to say the least, 
as good penmanship, or a knowledge of 
the rules and operations of arithmetic. 
Yet a large portion of those who come 
from our public schools read so badly, that 
where correctness is the one thing neces- 
sary, it is one of the severest of inflictions 
to be compelled to put up with so vile a 
sabatitote for the genuine article. A per- 
sistent grumbling of the whole dental 
phalanx is not more annoying. 

There must be something wrong in the 
method of instruction, when such are the 
results; and it is due alike to the credit of 
our schools, and the interests of parents 
aod pupils, that a system better adapted to 
secure the desired result should be at once 
adopted. I fear that reading in large 
classes, and the irksomeness of the pro- 
ceeding to the teacher — inducing the desire 
to get through with the business in the 
shortest possible time — ^is one cause of the 
ill success of the reading exercises. There 
ia not sufficient time taken to insure correct 
pronunciation and proper intonation. If it 



were otherwise, we should not hear the 
most ordinary words in the language so 
egregiously metamorphosed as hardly to 
be recognized as belonging to our mother 
tongue. Nor should we be tortured by 
the dissonance occasioned by the substitu- 
tion of the ruing for the falling inflection, 
and vice verm. If the teacher be a good 
reader (and if he be not, he has mistaken 
his vocation), an error in pronunciation, or 
in the use of the inflections, will fall upon 
his ear with as much harshness as a dis- 
cord in music upon the ear of a musician. 
He will detect it instantly; and he should 
permit the exercise to proceed no further 
until he has corrected the pupil, and made 
him, as well as the whole class, repeat the 
passage with proper pronunciation and the 
due inflections. He may not be able, in this 
way, to get through an entire reading-les- 
son; but he will have accomplished more, 
as an educator, than if he had listened 
to the blundering recitation of a whole 
Beader. 

Hoping that these suggestions may not| 
like seed sown in a barren soil, be alto- 
gether unproductive of results, I submit 
them to your disposaL 

Franklih. 

^ew York, May, 1864. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION. 

E. P. Weston Gorham. 

Bev. Roger M. flargent (Secretary Board of Education) Farmington. 

J. 8. Adams « " " ... .Burlmgton. 

Joseph White " " " Boston. 

Joahua B. Chapin Barring^n. 

David N. Camp New Britain. 

Victor M. Riee. Albany. 

C. M. Harrison* N. Brunswick. 

C. R.. Cobum Harrisbuig. 

Samuel M. Harrington (Sec. State ; etXrOJjUio Sup't) Dover. 

N. B. HiU ( " " •' " ) Ann-apolia 

WuL K . White. Wheeling. 

Daniel Stevenson Frankfort. 

E. E White Columbus. 

J. M. Gregory Ann Arbor. 

Samuel L. Rugg Indianapolis. 
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niinois J. P. Brooks Sprin«^eld. 

Wischnsin F. L. Pickard Madison. 

Iowa* Grin Faville (Secretary Board of Education) Des Moines. 

Missouri M. Oliver (Secretary State ; ex^fficio Superintendent) Jefferson City. 

California. . . i . . . .John Swett San Franciscot. 

Minnesota D. Blakely (Secretary State ; ex^fflcio Superintendent) St. Paul. 

Oregon A. C. Qibbs (Governor ; ex^JJkio Superintendent) Salem. 

Kansas Isaac S. Goodno Manhattan. 



School Laws of New York. — By an 
act of the last Legislature, the entire ^^Code 
of Public Instruction" of the State of New 
York has been revised, amended, and re- 
arranged in a systematic order, and under 
appropriate titles. 

Owing to numerous amendments, many 
parts of the old law were so ambiguous 
and contradictory, that even lawyers were 
frequently baffled in their attempts to in- 
terpret it, to say nothing of the difficulties 
encountered by school-officers, many of 
whom are not men of legal acquirements^ 
The new law is written — as it should be — 
in plain language, and so arranged that 
under one heading may be found the 
whole of the law relating to any particu- 
lar subject 

Several important changes have been 
made, one of which is in regard to the' 
manner of apportioning public moneys. 
Formerly a part of the amount was appor- 
tioned by the School Commissioners to 
the several districts under their jurisdic- 
tion, in the ratio of the number of chil- 
dren residing therein, between the ages of 
four and twenty-one years. Under the 
new law, one-half is still apportioned in . 
the same manner, while the remainder is 
divided in proportion to the average at- 
tendance of each school. This change, it 
is thought, will secure a more regular 
attendance. 

Under the new law, normal school di- 
plomas and Stat« certificates may be an- 
nulled by the State Superintendent or by a 
School Commissioner. This will be par- 
ticularly interesting to the holders of these 
evidences of " good moral character, learn- 
ing, and ability to instruct a common- 
school," who have heretofore considered 



themselves beyond the jurisdiction of 
School Commissioners, and entirely inde- 
pendent of them. 

School Commissioners may order repairs 
upon a school -house, or cause any nuisance 
to be removed therefrom, provided the 
same can be done at an expense not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five dollars in any one 
year. They may, also, with the concui^ 
renoe of the Supervisor of the town, con- 
demn any school-house as wholly unfit for 
school purposes, and from the time that 
the order takes effect, no moneys can be 
appropriated to the support of a school 
held in such house. 

Trustees are authorized to raise much 
larger sums than formerly .for the pur- 
chase of apparatus, for repairs, ^. 

There is quite a number of other changes 
of less importance, but the most of them, 
we think, are improvements upon any 
thing heretofore existing. 

We trust that there will now be no ne- 
cessity for " patching up" the laws every 
winter, as has been the custom for years 
past 

A MOVEMENT Is In progress for the erec- 
tion of an Observatory on Mount Anthony, 
near Bennington Centre, Vt., an old village 
of revolutionary days. The subscriptions 
already reach some fifteen hundred dollars. 
The shares are five dollars each. 

The Michigan Normal School has 506 
students. The State pays, annually, over 
half a million dollars for teachers' salaries 
in the public schools. 

The Normal School in New Jersey is to 
be continued five years. So the Senate 
declares by vote. 



* From the lUinois T«acher^ we learn that the Leglalatare of Iowa has abolished the Board 
of Edacation, and created the office of Suporintendent of Pablio InatraoUon. We have not learned 
the name of the Superintendent 
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A SoHOOL OF Applied Soienobs in Oo- 
LmiBiA CoLLBOB. — ^The trustees of Oolura- 
bia College are about to add to that insti- 
tution a School of Applied Sciences, having 
for its purpose a better and more effective 
development of the material resources of 
the country than has hitherto been attain- 
able. The need of thoroughly trained, 
scientific experts, in the promotion of our 
industrial interests, and especially in ascer- 
taining and bringing out the dormant min- 
eral resources of our country, is particular- 
ly felt at the present time. 

The course of study at the school, which 
is to cover three years, will include Analyt- 
ical Chemistry, Mineralogy, Metallurgy, 
Lithology and the Formation of Metallic 
Veins, Geology, Palseontology, Machines, 
Mining, Mining Legislation, etc. 

Thb Sophomores and Freshmen of Yale 
Ck>llege had a fight last week, caused by 
the Freshmen appearing with new and 
flhiny hats. 

Ths number of children in Maine, be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty-one 
years, is 84,775. The number of school- 
houses, 8,827. 

Thb prospects of Bates College, Maine, 
are encouraging. Boston promises a gift 
of $50,000, and part of it is already raised. 

No student can enter the University of 
Oxford, except by attaching himself to 
some college or hall. Bq]b a small part of 
the revenues is applied to educational pur- 
poses. Most of the professorships are sine- 
cures, and the real instructors are nearly 
starved. 

PoPTJLAB education is making great 
strides in Italy. Common and free schools 
are everywhere extended by the Italian 
local governments, and the number of 
scholars b largely increasing. 

At the inauguration of Governor Hahn, 
at New Orleans, on the 4th of March, the 
Toices of 8,000 school-children were ac- 
companied by the strains of several military 
banda, and the chorus was swelled by the 
beating of fifty anvils, the ringing of all the 
bells in the city, and the thunder of fifty 
pieces of artillery. The cannon were fired 
simultaoeoasly by one electric wire, the 



ends of which were brought to the table 
of the conductor of the band, and the ring- 
ing of the bells was controlled by connect- 
ing a wire from the table with tlie tele- 
graph of the fire-department. The effect 
was grand beyond description. 

AORIOULTURAL SCHOOLS IN EuROPE. — 

The desire expressed in various quarters for 
the establishment of agricultural schools, 
has occasioned the publication of a pam- 
phlet, extracted from the report of the 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture, in which he gives a somewhat 
minute account of the different schools of 
that class in Europe. These schools are of 
two kinds — those which are connected 
with universities, and those which are not. 
In the former, the students are not ex- 
pected to labor, though there is sometimes 
an experimental farm connected with 
them. In the independent schools, the 
students may labor or not, as they choose, 
the farm being carried on by hired labor, 
or by students of a lower school of prac- 
tical agriculture connected with it. 

Mr. Flint, the Secretary of the Board, 
visited many schools of both kinds, attend- 
ed lectures, mingled with the students, 
Joined in excursions, and forming an ac- 
quaintance with the professors, qualified 
himself for giving a full account of their 
organization and methods, which he has 
done at some length in this pamphlet. 

Germany abounds in schools of this de- 
scription, some of which have a high repu- 
tation. France has alpo her agricultural 
schools, nor is England or Ireland without 
them. 

The work before us states the systems 
of instruction in several schools in each of 
these countries. It would not be easy to 
give an abstract of the plan on which these 
schools are conducted; but it would be 
well for those who are interested in the 
subject, to read this pamphlet carefully be- 
fore completing their plan of agricultural 
education. 

The new dormitory at Harvard College, 
in the rear of the old President's house, 
and in a line with the Law School, is 
nearly completed. It is a fine edifice : the 
centre, four stories and French roof— the 
wings, three stories and roof. In each 
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wing are sixteen stady-rooms, and in the 
centre, twenty; each with bedroom at- 
tached, and fuel closet; making fifty-two 
Btndy-rooms, and fifty-two bedrooms. Gas 
is in all the rooms, and an iron grate in 
every study-room. 

EroHT thousand school-houses have been 
erected in Russia since the emancipation 
of the serfs took place. 



Fbsx-6ohool8 are being organized in 
Newbem, Washington, Beaufort, and other 
places, for the education of poor white 
children. 

Thb Boston School Ck>mmittee have in- 
troduced into several of the boys* schools, 
instruction in military gymnastics and 
drills, for at least half an hour three timea 
a week. 



SCIENTIFIC. 



Age of thb Eabth. — The Rev. Prof. 
Haughton, in a paper recently read before 
the Dublin Geological Society, gave the 
result of some computations, based on the 
earth^s rate of cooling, to determine the 
limits of the time during which animal life 
can have existed upon our globe. As the 
albumen of the blood coagulates at 122^ 
Fah., he regards it as impossible that ani- 
mal life can exist in an atmosphere above 
that temperature. He therefore attempts 
to calculate the time from the period when 
the polar regions of the earth were at a 
temperature of 122^ down to the period 
when the mean temperature of the British 
isles was 77°, the latter being the London 
clay tertiary epoch of tropical moUusca. 
His computations give the time between 
the two periods as 1,018,000,000 years. 

Hbat of thb Sun's Rays.— The obser- 
vations on this subject by the late Dr. Otto 
Hagan have been communicated to the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences. The most 
important conclusions are: 1st, That the 
height of the atmosphere, presupposing an 
equal power of absorption in the different 
superimposed strata of air, is only equiva^ 
lent to the 178d part of the earth's radius. 
2d. The amount of heating power of the 
sun's rays, on entering this atmosphere, is 
determined by the fact that a beam of 
rays, a square inch in cross-section, would, 
during one minute, elevate the tempera- 
ture of a cubic inch of water 0.788 of 1° 
Centigrade. 8d. The loss of heat in its 
passage through the atmosphere, taken on 
different days and seasons, and when the 
air is apparently clear, is variable. 



Ponillet found the heat of the sun's raji 
one-eighth part smaller, but he gave the it- 
mosphere a height of one-eightieth of the 
earth's radius. The height of the atmos- 
phere, according to Hagan, is a little more 
than 28 miles; accordirg to Ponillet, 50 
miles. The following table shows Ifa^ 
density at increasing heights, and the height 
of the mercurial column, corresponding : 

Height in MileSb YolDinaL Barom. in inches. 

1 80 

2.705 2 15 .* 

5.41 4 7.5 f 

• 8.115 8 8.75 ^ 

10.82 16 1.875 

18.525 82 .9875 

16.28 64 .46875 

RbVBLATIONS of thb MiOBOeOOPB. — 

Brush a little of the fuzE from the wing 
of a dead butterfly, and let it fall upon a 
piece of glass. It ¥dll be seen on the glasa 
as a fine golden dust. Slide the ^ass 
under the microscope, and each particle of 
the dust will reveal itself as a perfect sym- 
metrical feather. 

Give your arm a slight prick, so as to 
draw a small drop of blood ; mix the blood 
with a drop of vinegar and water, and 
place it upon the glass slide under the 
microscope. You will discover that the 
red matter of the blood is formed of in- 
numerable globules or disks, which, though 
so small as to be separately invisible to the 
naked eye, appear, under the ndcroscope, 
each larger than a letter ^^ o*' of this print. 

Take a drop of water from a stagnant 
pool or ditch or sluggish brook, dipping it 
from among the green vegetable matter on 
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the surfaoe. On holding the water to the 
light, it will look a little milky, but on 
placing the smallest drop under the mi- 
crosoope, 70a will find it swarming with 
hundreds of strange animals, that are 
swimming about in it with the greatest 
vivacity. These animalcules exist in such 
multitudes, that any efforts to conceive of 
their numbers bewUder the ima^ation. 

Thb invisible universe of created being 
is the most wonderM of all the revela- 
tions of the microscope. During the 
greater part of man^s existence on the 
earth, while he has been fighting, taming, 
and studying the lower animals which 
were visible to his sight, he has been sur- 
itmnded by these other multitudes of the 
•arth^s inhabitants, without any suspicion 
of their existence I In endless variety of 
ibrm and feature, they are bustling through 
their active lives, pursuing their prey, de- 
fending their persons, waging their wars, 
multiplying their species, and ending their 
careers, countless hosts at each tick of the 
clock passing out of existence, and making 
way for now hosts that are following in 
endless succession. What other fields of 
oreation may yet, by some inconceivable 
methods, be revealed to our knowledge I 

The spectrum analysis of flashes of 
fightning, by li. Grandeau, proves the ex- 
ii^nce of nitrogen and hydrogen in the 
discharges. The yellow ray of sodium is 
also detected. 

Crnuoua Dktkotion or ▲ Obiminal. — 
Kot long ago there occurred, in Prussia, 
oae of those cases of detection of crime by 
■oientific means which interest a large and 
Intelligent class of readers. A quantity of 
pM^ packed in boxes, was dispatched by a 
railway train* On arrival at its destina- 
tkm, it was discovered that the gold had 
been stolen from some of the boxes, which 
were refilled with sand to make up for the 
deficient weight. Measures were at once 
taken for the discovery of the thief, and 
"tibat no chance might be lost. Professor 
Xhrenberg was requested to make a micro- 
•oopic examination of the sand. The pro- 
fessor (who is a member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, well-known for his 
xesearohes into minute objects, and his 
comparison of volcanic dust from all parts 



of the worldX asked that a>qnantity of sand 
frt)m every station by which the train had 
passed should be sent to him. Examining 
these one after another, he at last came to 
a sand wliich was identical with that found 
in the gold boxes. The name of the station 
whence this sand had been collected was 
known, inquiries were set on foot at that 
station, and among the persons there em- 
ployed the thief was detected. 

SuBSTiTUTa FOB Gutta-Pkbcha. — At a 
late meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, M. Serres gave an account of the 
talata^ a shrub which abounds in Guiana, 
and affords a Juice which he asserts is 
superior, for many purposes, to gutta- 
percha, but especially as an insulating 
material for enveloping telegraph wires. 
The milk or Juice is drinkable, and used by 
the natives with coffee. It coagulates 
quickly when exposed to the air, and al- 
most immediately when precipitated by 
alcohol, which also dissolves the resin of 
the valata Juice. All the articles made 
with gutta-percha can be made with the 
sap of the vahitOy and it has no disagreea- 
ble smell. When worked up, it becomes 
as supple as cloth, and more flexible than 
guttapercha. M. Serres exhibited a num- 
ber of articles manufactured of talata 
milk. Up to the present time it seems, 
from Serres' account, not to have become 
an article of commercial export 

A NBw explosive compound has been 
made in England, by pulverixing separately 
47 parts of chlorate of potash, 88 parts of 
ferro-cyanid of potassium, and 6 parts of 
sulphur. These are mixed with water, 
formed into a paste. The water is evapo- 
rated, and ten parts of India-rubber are 
added. When mixed and molded, these 
ingredients form a solid compact body, 
and are said to answer the purposes of 
ordinary gunpowder. 

\v making experiments with tuning- 
forks, by holding one to each ear at the 
same time, Herr Fessel, of Cologne, has 
discovered that ears do not possess the 
same power of hearing. From numerous 
trials, it appears that persons hear best 
with the right ear, but in no case has the 
power been discovered to be alike on both 
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sides of the head. The difference in the 
sight of the right and left eye is more 
common than supposed generally, becanse 
the impression made ui)on the weaker eye 
is absorbed or dissipated by the stronger 
eye, which has been made more powerfol 
by previous use. 

Sponge is the skeleton of a zoophyte. Its 
chemical constituents are 1 part of iodine, 
3 of sulphur, 5 of phosphorus, and 20 of 
fibrin. The latter substance is found in 
the secretions of the silkworm and spider, 
/and contains of carbon 89 parts, hydrogen 
31, nitrogen 6, and oxygen 17. On account 
of the large quantity of fibrin present, the 
sponge is classed among animals, although 
a few naturalists still regard it as a plant. 

Dr. Dkaper^s discovery, that all metals 
reach a red heat at the same temperatui^. 



has been questioned by~ M. De la Pro- 
Yostaye, who details in Comptes Jfendus a 
process of tl^eoretical reasoning, to prove 
that different bodies, heated progressively, 
do not become visible at the same temper- 
ature. 

A BsLonrM paper says that petroleum* 
oil lamps are affected by music — a certiun 
note on a brass instrument putting them 
out. M. Duhem extinguished eight lamps 
in succession by the sound of a trumpet. 
He was one of the late M. Jullien^s band, 
and is professor at the Brussels Conserva^ 
tolre of Music. 

Thb theory of Bischo^ concerning 
specular iron ore, is, that it is a meta- 
morphosed condition of an iron deposit in 
some earlier age of the American con- 
tinent, upheaved since the Silurian period. 



MISCELLANY 



At a recent party, one of the candles 
was leaning slightly. Gliffkins, who boasts 
of his geography, remarked that it repre- 
sented the Tower of Pisa. "Yes," said 
facetious Sniff kins, *^ except that one is a 
tower in Italy, and the other is a tower in 

How near akin laughter is to tears, was 
shown when Rubens, with a single Woke 
of his brush, turned a laughing child in a 
painting, to one crying. And our mothers, 
without being great painters, have often 
brought us, in like manner, from joy to 
grief by a single stroke. 

An Oxford student joined, without invi- 
tation, a party dining at an inn. During 
dinner, he boasted so much of his abilities, 
that one of the party said: "You have 
told us ei\ough of what you can do, pray 
tell us something that you cannot do.'* 
" Faith," said he, " I cannot pay my share 
in the reckoning." 

WisB parents know that a good educa- 
tion is the best legacy. 

He who needs education moat, cares leaat 
for it/ 



Mothers are the most important teach- 
ers, therefore should be well taught. 

BoAZ did not give Ruth a quantity of 
com at once, but kept her gleaning. That 
is the best charity which so relieves 
another^s poverty as still continues their 
industry. — Fuller* 

An Ambbioan Portrait. — ^There are 
men who carry in their persevering, rest- 
less energy, the brand of success — ^not al- 
ways an enviable one, still less frequently 
a moral one, but always palpable and 
noisy. Such a man makes capital fight 
with danger of all sorts; he knows no 
yielding to fatigues, to any natural obsta- 
cles, or to conscience. It is hard to con- 
ceive of him as dying, without a sharp and 
nervous protest^ which seems conclusive, to 
his own judgment, against the absurd dis- 
pensations of Providence. Who does not 
see faces every day, whose eager, impas- 
sioned unrest, is utterly irreconcilable with 
the calm, long sleep, we must all fall to at 
last? — Ik MarveL 

A LITTLE wrong done to another, is a 
great wrong done to ourselves. 
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Thb human soul, like the salt sea, be- 
eomes fresh and sweet in rising to the sky. 

Thbrk is no better looking-glass than an 
old friend. 

Thb blnsh of true modestj is like the 
snnl of a rose in the heart of a lily. 

Bi)OK-OATALoairB8 are to men of letters, 
what the compass and the lighthouse are 
to the mariner, the railroad to the mer- 
chant, the telegraph-wires to the editor, 
the digested index to the lawyer, the phar- 
macopsaia and the dispensatory to the phy- 
sician, the sign -post to the traveler, the 
screw and the lever to the mechanic. 

Tns Brain. — Allusion has been made 
to the late Mr. Thackeray's large brain. 
A medical friend fj&vors us with a note on 
the subject: ^' The average weight of the 
human brain," he says, *Ms 49 ounces in 
the male, and 44 ounces in the female. In 
most instances, however, when the indi- 
yidoal has been distinguished by great 
mental power, it has been known to rise 
much above the numbers given. The brain 
of Guvier weighed 64 ounces ; Dr. Alex- 



ander Orombie's, 68 ounces; Lord Byron's, 
62 ounces; and Mr. Thackeray's 68J 
ounces. In contradistinction to these; 
may be placed the brain of an idiot, given 
by Dr. Todd, weighing 16} ounces, and 
the still more remarkable one described 
last year by Dr. Gore, barely reaching 10 
ounces, 5 grains. Among these unfortu- 
nate individuals, it is true, large heads are 
often met with ; but in such cases, the fine 
filaments and delicate chambers of the 
brain have been injured by disease, and 
they are thus, from many of its parts fail- 
ing to act, or not acting in harmony, con- 
verted into beinffs who live a mere vege- 
tative existence : are guided by dangerous 
impulses, but still more frequently by the 
gentler instincts." — Invemeaa Courier, 

A MAN conversant with one particular 
study, is tempted to seek for a solution of 
every question, one very subject, by a ref- 
erence to his own favorite science or 
branch of knowledge ; like a school-boy 
when first intrusted with a knife, who is 
for trying its edge on every thing that 
comes in his way. 



LITERARY NOTICES 



A GOMPREHENBIVB Gbografht: combin- 
ing Physical, Mathematical, and Political 
Geography, with important Historical 
Facts, and desi^s^ed to promote the Nor- 
mal Growth of the Intellect. Illustrated 
with numerous accurate maps and en- 
gravings. By Bknjamin F. Shaw and 
FoRDTCB A Allen. Philadelphia : J. B. 
lippincott & Go. 

The arrangement of this book (the proof- 
sheets we have had the pleasure to examine^ 
is logical and sensible. We are introduceo. 
to oar world as it appeared in the earliest 
days of which we have any authentic record : 
its physical peculiarities are commented 

ri ; its adaptation to animal and vegeta- 
life noted ; the laws which govern its 
relations to other members of the great plan- 
etary £eunily, are explained — and so ex- 
plained that they can be understood by 
those for whom the book is intended. 

In the treatment of the political and his- 
torical portions, the 4ogie of events is ob- 



served. We start with man's first habitat; 
we notice its peculiar ear-marks, the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, the influence of ex- 
ternals upon them, the changes and devel- 
opments to which the^ and their lodging- 
place are subject. We follow the tide of 
necessity, enterprise, or curiosity Westward. 
One i)eculiarity, patent on every page, 
calls for special commendation. A rare 
judgment is evident in the selection of facts, 
and in the language in which they are con- 
veyed. Every thing is succulent and nutri- 
tious. Prominence is given to the important 
alone. Indeed, we remember no school-book 
in which what is really valuable is presented 
in so concise and yet so manageable a form. 
To be sure, one may not find the exact length 
of the too-nails of the Samoyedes given ; nor 
do we now recollect tliat the town of Weiss- 
nichtwo is definitely located. The mighty 
creek, Minimus, may likewise have been 
overlooked. Let who will mourn these de- 
privations, we are not of the number, content 
that nothing has been neglected which is 
necessary to a full and comprehensive view 
of essentials. 
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A word now tonehing the illnBtrations. 
Saving a few views of cities, all are intro- 
dnced to eladdate the text ; and we unhesi- 
tatinj^ly assert that the eqoals of these en- 
g^vings, in pcnnt of artistic finish and 
appropriateness, adorn the pages of no 
Bchool-hook hitherto published in this coan> 
try. The " Primary Geography," by Prof. 
Allen, excited great interest, npon its ap- 
pearance, by reason of this feature ; but the 
"Comprehensive" leads that by a ftiU 3ength. 
The ingenuity displayed in associating with 
each country, by means of cuts, its peculiar 
flora and fauna, will assuredly suggest imi- 
tation. The distinct relief in which the 
coast line, mountains, undulations, and 
prominences are brought out in the various 
physical maps, will be eminently serviceable 
in fixing in the mind correct impressions as 
to the external appearance of tne difibrent 
countries thus represented. Add to this 
the fact, that all the maps are drawn upon 
a graduated relative scale, so that the com- 
parative extent of each country is indicated, 
as well as its mere outline. 

Interspersed, as needed, are satisfactory 
definitions of words, technical and other- 
wise, which seem to the experienced teacher, 
to require such information. We are glad 
to see, in this respect, that it has been t&en 
for granted that the pupil knows something; 
and, consequently, that he is spared those 
impudent attempts at explanation which 
disfigure too many text-books. The correct 
pronunciation of the various proper names, 
in accordance with the best modem author- 
ities, is also indicated. 

But enough of detail. Whoever is curious 
in the premises will examine for himselt 
We have but hinted, that others may be 
tempted to investigate. The work is pass- 
ing rapidly through the press, and will soon 
be " ready." 

It shocdd be examined by every teacher. 
We congratulate Messrs. Shaw and Allen — 
the former of whom we know well as a gen- 
tleman of excellent literary taste, who has 
devoted no little time and research to ge- 
ography and cognate studies, while the lat- 
ter represents an experience of twenty-five 
years in the school-room, some results of 
which are already in the possession of the 
public in his popular '* Primary Geography" 
— upon having deserved success, even though 
they do not obtain it. 

Should it prove to be the fact, that, with 
all our boasts of progress and improvement, 
the educators of the land are not yet mature 
enough to appreciate such a book, then — so 
much the worse for the fact. 



Barnard's American Journal op Edu- 
cation : issued on the 15th of March, June, 
September, and December, making one vol- 
ume of 824 pages octavo, with four portraits 
and 200 wood-cuts. Terms, $3 per annum, 
in advance. Single number, f 1. By Henry 



Barnard, LL.D., late Superintendent of 
Common-schools in Gonnecticnt, Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools in Rhode Island, 
and Chancellor of the UnivMrsity of Wis- 
consin. 

All of Dr. Barnard's works are supplied 
-by the publishers of the American Educa- 
tional Monthly. 

Of Watson* $ HdntUfook of Caligthenies and 
OymnoiHcs (published by Schermerhom, 
Bancroft & Co., 130 Grand-street, New York; 
George Sherwood, Chicago. HI.; price by 
mail, $1 75), the editor of the Bimie Journal 
writes as follows : 

"Richly illustrated from original derigns, 
and printed on fine tinted paper, in Alvord's 
best style, this volume is one of the most 
valuable works of the season. Part first. 
Vocal Gymnastics, is a clear, comprehensive^ 
and eminently practical treatise on respiimp 
tion, vocal culture, and elocution. The ex* 
amples employed to illustrate the principles 
and rules, and the poems introduced, are se- 
lected with admirable taste. It is a happy 
contrivance of the author to combine poetic 
recitation with calisthenic and gymnastic 
movements. Frequently practiced, especial- 
ly in the open air, it will tend to enlai^ and 
strengthen the lungs, and g^ve depth, mel- 
lowness, and purity to the voice. The second 
division, Calisthenics, contains a variety of 
beautiftd and efibctive exercises and games, 
that are to be executed without apparatus. 
These exercises, which constitute the neces- 
sary elementary lessons of gynmastic train 
in^, are admirably adapted to purposes of 
pnmary instruction. Part third. Gymnas- 
tics, embraces the more advanced manual 
exercises, that are to be executed with ap- 
paratus. They insure the requisite simm- 
taneous activity of the mental and the 
physical powers, giving full development 
to the lungs, the voice, the organs of speech, 
the sinews, and the muscles. A separate 
treatise is introduced for each piece of ap- 
paratus, afibrding an inexhaustiDle variety 
of carefully elaborated exercises. All of 
the movements may be made in classes, hi 
connection with counting, phonetics, recita- 
tions, singing, or instrumental music Nine- 
teen pieces of appropriate piano-forte music 
are introduced in their proper connection. 
The book can not be too higUy leoommend- 
ed to schools, families, the sedentary, and 
invalids. 

Standard Educational Works, embra- 
cing the History, Systems, Philosophy, uid 
Methods of Education, by the best Teach- 
ers, and in the best Schools of Europe and 
America, with Biographical Sketches of 
Eminent Teachers, Promoters and Bene- 
factors of Education. 

National Education in Eorope, $8 60 ; 
School Architecture, $2; American Pe^- 
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r, doth, $3 ; Object-Teaching, etc., in 
Britidn, f2 ; GFerman Schools and 
PedagKMry, $2 50 ; Aphorisms on Education, 
$1 50 : restalosszi and Postalozzianism, $2 50 ; 
English Pedagogy, $2 50 ; Ascham, Bacon, 
Wotton, Milton, Locke, Spencer, etc., on 
Education, $1 50 ; Befonnatory Education 
and Schools, $2 ; Military Schools and Edu- 
cation in France and Prussia, $3 ; Polytech- 
nic School of France, $1 ; Common School 
System of Connecticut, $1 50 ; Bklucation of 
Children in Factories, 5()c. ; Qallaudet and 
Deaf Mutes, $1 50 ; Portraits of Eminent 
Teachers, 25c. each ; Raumer's German Uni- 
versities, $2; Russeirs Normal Training, 
Part 1, $1 25; HiU's True Order of Studies, 
25c. ; Thayer's Letter to a Young Teacher, 
SOc; Huntingdon's Unconscious Tuition, 
25c. ; Mansfield's Histoiy of U. S. Military 
Academy, 50c; American Teachers and 
Educators, $3; German Educational Re- 
ftrmers — Sturm, Luther, Melancthon, Ra- 
titch, Comenius, Basedow, Francke, and 
Header, $3; French Schools and Educators 
— ^Fenelon, Montaigne, Rousseau, Guizot, 
Oouidn, Wilm, Marcel and others, fd ; Con- 
necticut Common School Journal, 1838-42, 
$3 50 ; Journal of R. I. Institute of Instruc- 
Uon, 1845-49, $3 50 ; American Journal of 
Education, Single No., $1 ; Do., do., single 
ToL, in doth, $8 ; Do., do.. Vols. 1 to 12, 
doth, $30 ; Do., do.. Do., do., half-goat, $36. 

Pafebs fob the Teacher. — Induding 
(1) American Pediu;ogy; (2) Object-Teach- 
ing and Methods of nimary Instruction in 
Great Britain; (8) German Schools and 
Pedagoffy ; (4) Educational Aphorisms and 
Snggesuons; (5) English Pedagogy; (6) 
PestaloflBEl and Pestaloodanism, 6 vols., in 
doth binding, $10. 

The Kindergarten Journal (published by 
the Sodety for the Advancement of True 
Education), No. 1, May, 1864, contains, 
"Hast thou Needr a poem; "What is a 
Kindergarten r' "Primary Schools" (credit- 
ed to the Americait Educational Month- 
i,T) ; " Sympathy," a poem ; " Kindergarten 
Journal;" "Guardian Angels;" "Miscd- 
lanr" — a choice selection of paragraphs; 
''Children's Department" — containing little 
stories, etc, adapted to children ; " Society 
tar promoting Good Habits ;" " Language," 
— and one page devoted to the " Amusing." 
This is a new monthly, and it bids fair to 
accomplish great good in its sphere. Terms: 
one dmlar per annum in advance — ^ten cents 
for a single number. All communications 
for it should be addressed to Kindergarten 
Journal, Box 4740, New York City. 

S tuumnt and School-mate, for May, 
eontains " Trials and Triumphs ; or, Paul 
CUiRnd in trouble" — continued ; " Over the 
Stream," a poem ; " Sea-weeds ;" " Organ at 



Luzerne ;" " IMscoveries by the Microscope ,•" 
"John Chhiaman hi California;" "April 
Fool's Day;" "The Cathedral at MUan ;' 
"Sweet Influences;" "Effect of Light;" 
"Physical Training;" "Our Nation's Hope" 
— a declamation, fully lllustfated with dia- 
grams for position and gesture ; " Humors 
of the Draft" — a dialogue, very suggestive 
and amusing; "The Oath," a poem; 
"Teacher's De^" — containing familiar talks 
with boys and girls, book-table, enigmas, 
" pithy and pointed" sentences, and " curi- 
ous and amusing paragraplis ;" " Home" — 
music and words. 

The Student and Sehoot-mate, and For- 
reH€r*9 Boye* and OirU Magaeine, for 1864, 
William T. Adams (Oliver Optic), editor, 
is now in its thirteenth volume, and it has 
met with a success rarely attained by any 
similar publication. The publisher main- 
tains the high standard which has given the 
work its present popularity, and he will con- 
tinue to employ writers of acknowledged 
ability to supply its pages with first-class 
juvenile matter and appropriate illustra- 
tions. The magazine contains stories for 
children, which possess sufiBdent interest to 
challen^ the attention of young readers, 
while £ey impart the highest moral lessons. 
Sdentific subjects are treated in a familiar 
style, and the facts and phenomena of nat- 
ural history, natural philosophy, astronomy, 
and chendstry presented in an attractive 
manner, and upon the level of the child's 
understanding. History, biography, and cur- 
rent topics receive a due share of attention, 
and are rendered attractive by careful prepa- 
ration, expressly for the pages of this work. 
A speech for declamation, illustrated, and 
marked for emphasis and gesture by a com- 
petent teacher — a feature or the Student and 
School-mate which has been highly c<jm- 
mended by practical instructors — appears in 
each number. An original dialogue, adapt- 
ed to the wants of schools, associations, and 
social drdes — a department in which this 
Magazine has been without a rival, and 
which has been universally appreciated 
among those for whom it is intended — is pub- 
lished every month. The Teacher's Desk 
contains a great variety of rebuses, puzzles, 
enigmas, and charades, which have in for- 
mer years made it the fiivorite department 
of thousands of its young readers, and a 
collection of " pithy and pointed" maxims, 
and "curious and amusing" facts, conun- 
drums, and anecdotes. Each number ol^o 
contains a piece of music, suitable for use in 
the school and in the family. 

Price, $1 per annum, in advance. Speci- 
men number sent for 10 cts. 

By special arrangement, the publishers of 
the American Educational Monthly are 
able to offer, for the present, their own 
Monthly and the Student and School-mate, 
for one year, at $1 50. 



''AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU," 

d^ato '* American School InsUtate**)— Bstabllsl&«€l, 1§55, 

18 A RELIABLE AND EFFICIENT EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, 

For all -who are liiteresled In finding ^rell-qnallflecl Teacl&ersf 
For Teachers -who seek suitable positions; 

For glvln§^ Porents and Gai^rdlans Information Osgood Schools; 
For Selling, Renting, and Kzchanglng School Properties. 

O. S. Woodman, A. K., Prefident. J. W. Schermerhoni, A. X., Aetoary. 

130 Or.ind Street, near Broadwsf, New York Oity. 

Sranch offic69 : 25 Korih Fourth Slreei^ Philadelphia ; San FrancUetK Oal 
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<' The Right Teacher for the Right Place." 

At Any time toformation of candidfttea will be rarnlshed. which shall embrace the following |Muticn1an: the omdidate'i 
opportunities for education ; itpeHal aaaliflcationB for teaehlnfc ; experience, where, and in what Rrade of schools ; reference* 
and copies of testimonials ; afre ; reliicioas prefereiicoH ; salary expected : specimen of candidate's letter, and sometimes a 
photograph likeness. When required, we can introdnce tevtrtU candidates, so that good choice may be made from among 
them. I'ervonB who apply for teachers are not expected to engsffe any one of opr candidates aolesa It may seem for their 
advantafce lo do so. We know that onr facilitias are itHj)ora//e/erl, hence are willing to compete with other caodldatea. 

Tbotte who seek teachers through our negotiations should state particularly what thoy will require <rf the teacher, what 
salAry tliey will pay, when th^ teacher must be reaiiy to bevln, Ac, Ac. 

49- All who may know of yacancles for teacbets, are requested to gire us tnformatlon of the same. 

TERMS. 

Persons who apply to ns for information, concerning teachers, are expected, on making the amtllcation, to sabeerlbe to 
the Ameuican Rdocatiokal Moxtblt (one Jotfar per annmn), and to supply Ktamps for correeponoenee In their behalf. 

When a nuitable teaclier Is sectired through the instrumentality of toe " American Educational Bureaii," a paymenl of 
two dollars (92.UU) is expected. 

The person applying for the teacher must agree to gire us prompt notice when a teacher ia secured. 



Testimony for the ''American Educational Bnreani" 

• 

I kftow your " Amfricas Edcojitiokal BcRKiiC" to he possessed of tkt wtoH reHdbt9 and extouiecl/aciTfMai.— Rkt. O. 
y. gPCJiR. PrinHpal Yovng Ladin* InMitute. PitU/Uid, M<u>$. 

The benelitH or a "division of labor" are liMppiiy conceived, and admirably reallieil In the ** Akkjucajt Edooatiovai. 
BUKCAC."— KuwARO U. Ttlcr, Ontario Ftmah Srm., If. Y. 

I have tried and experienced it* practical UKefulneMi.— Wm. F. Wrsss, PrtnelpaU W«itehe^nr.P$mn. 

Experience has taught me that I maj- safely rely upon it when I want teachers.— Bbt. J. B. Bkakklbt, BordenUne» 
Fentah Ooiltife^ New Jtr9ey. 

The biRbly respectable character of Its conductors Is aufflcient guarantee of fair dealing. — Rbt. B. 8. Stsashs, ABxmff 
Female Arwifmy, If. Y. 

I commend it to the entire confidence of all.— Rkt. D. C. Vam Norkajt, LL. D., New York. 

From an Addrew ly Rev, Samuel Lootwoody h^ore a 2VacA«r«* A9¥icMlioin, 

£erhRps the most remarkable exponent of what method may aeeompllsh. Is that system of educational tnctici as eon* 
d and developed by the " Amrkicar School Imbtitctb." Here is a set of gentlemen who keep themselves posted oa 
the entire educational wants of the whole country. ETory department of education, high or low. eomes within tlieir plan. 
The kppnratoB, the literature, the wants and resources of education, are tabled as in a Burmti qf JBaueational SlatitUct. 

And now mark the value of such knowledge. In a thne consideration, what saving I Instead of schools being closed or 
suffered to decline nntil the right man turns up. one Is provided whose caliber is known— >" The right man in the right place.** 
The loss of time, misdirection of talent, imposition by unprofessional charlatanry, each In itself no small miafortone to patroa 
or pupil, are happily avoided. 



Teachers' Bulletin. 



Teachers who wish positions slionid send for " Fonn of ApplicaUon/* The Monthly is 
taken by many of the leadin^ir Principals and School Officers in the country, hence a representation 
in thiA Bulletin Is the most efficient way to secure a position. 



JLadies—E Owlish, IVI at hematics, 
French, JLatin, Drawiunr, etc* 

78— Ed. in N. Y.; Rng.. Maths., French, and Latin ; Oon- 
gre'^mtional ; $lfiO and home. 

79~Kxpr. 2 yrs.; Eng., Latin, French, and Oil Fainting ; 
PresbyteriHn ; 1360. 

60---Urad. Kimball Union Acad.; expr. 2 yrs.; Eng., 
Maths., French, Latin, Drawing, and Painting ; Gongreg*- 
tlonal ; snlary depends on duties. 

81— Eng. BfRnches. Drawing, Oil Painting, and rud. of 
French, and Pinnn ; reasonable salary. 

8a— Ed. in N. Y.; expr. 11 yrs.; Eng., Maths., and French ; 
Episcopalian ; miary dei^euds on duties. 

03— Ed. at Buffalo Kem. Acad.; expr. 1 yr.; Bug. Bnmeh' 
e%, and rud. of French, and Maths. ; Presbyterian ; S3U0 and 
home. 

84r— Orad. Worcester High Sch.;expr. 1 yr.; Eng., Matha., 
Fretfh and German ; Prenbyterlan ; fair friary. 

85— Ed. at private schools : expr. 5 vrs.; Eng., Maths., 
French, I^atin, and Drawing ; Episcopalian ; fkir salary. 

66— Orad. Mncedon Acad.; expr. 2 yrs.; Eng., Maths., 
I»atin, Frrnrh, Gtrman, Spantth. Nat. Sciences, Drawing, 
and Painting ; salary depends on dotien. 

87— KnKlihb Branches; Episcopalian; flOUtoflfiO. 

88— Kd. at Rutjrer»' Kem. Inst.; expr. 6 yrs.; Eng. and 
Maths.; Presbyteriau ; $25U and home. 



89— Ed. at home ; expr. 3 yrs.; TBng., Maths., and nid. of 
Drawing ; Presbyterian ; salary depends on dutlea. 

90 -Orad. Hartford Pub. UighSch.; expr. 6 yn.; Eng., 
Maths., Classics, Drawing, German, and French ; Congrega- 
tional : «400. 

91— Grad. Mass. B. Normal 8eh.; expr. 2 yra.; Bng., 
Maths., Latin. Nat. Sciences, French, and md. of German ; 
Baptist ; $400. 

9SI— Grad. Ifacon Acad.; expr. 4 yrt.; Bng. and Arithme* 
tic ; Presbyterian ; S3U0. 

93— Grad. Mass. 8. Normal Seh.; Bng. and Maths.; m1> 
ary depends on duties. 

94— Ed. in Rnain ; expr. 30 yra.: Bng., Fr*ncK SfpamUit 
and Italian (Mudc) ; she wishes to establiiii and conduct her 
own school. 

I^adies— RlaslCy etc. 

605— Ed. at Miss Brace's Seh.; expr. 1 yr.; Eng. Branch- 
es and Piano ; SISU and home. 

006— Ed. at Conn. S. Normal Seh.; expr. 6 yra.; Eng., 
Mnths., and Piano ; salary depends on dutiee. 

607— Expr. lyr.: Bug., Maths., French, Piano, Singing, 
Drawing, and Painting ; $160 and home. 

608— Piauo, Organ, and Singing ; salary dependa on da 
Ues. 
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THE NILE. 




IN the disooreries of Caption 8p«ke, tbe 
world has finally the solation of a ques- 
tion which has occnpied monarcha, poets, 
and geographers, &om time iTDmemorial ; 
and what Alexander the Great and Ptol* 
emy Philadelphns In vatn eaaayed, hu 
been demonstrated in onr age by one 
whose perseveranoe most ever command 
onr admiration and respect 

Homer has described the Nile as a 
ttream descending from heaven. Yii^ 
appears to have fanded that it had ilB 
origin for in Asia. Pitn; iraagined that it 
qiraiig from t moDDtaln In Lower Maari- 
tania. The general impression, however, 
of later j'ears, has been, that the mjateri- 
opa and beneficent river, the holf Nile of 
Ibe aseirata, had its soorce in namerona 



lakes among the monntains of the 
Bfooo, a few degrees north of tbe 

It has been personified in sev- 
eral statues, partioolarlf Id a 
veiy noble one of black marble, 
now In the TaticaiL He (the 
Nile, personified) ta distinguished 
bj his large comncopta, bj the 
sphynz ooached nnder bim, and 
hj the slzteen little children plac- 
ing aronnd him. Sj the sixteen 
children are understood the sev- 
eral risings of the Nile every year 
a-< far as to sixteen cubits. The 
black marble is said to be in alla- 
sion to the Nile's coming from 
Ethiopia. The waters Sow down 
from nnder his robe which con- 
ceals his am, to denote that the 
head of this river was impenetrable. 

Tbe Nile Vaa venerated by the ancient 
Egyiitians, and when its annual rising 
commenced they strewed its snrface with 
lotus fiowers, and performed various rites 
in honor of its mysterioHH powers and pre- 
ternatural attribntes. 

Captain Speke has dearly shown ns that 
the river has its origin in the head waters 
of Lake N'yanzs, about S° south of the 
equator, lie describes its outlet thim the 
lake oa the most interesting sight he had 
seen In Africa. Here tbe river b about 
400 or GOO feet wide, and breaks over folia 
about twelve feet deep. 

He says: "I'he roar of tbe waters, the 
thousands of passenger lish leB]>ing at the 
falls with all tlieir might, the Was<^ and 
Waganda flshermen coming ont in boata 
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and taking post on fll the rooki with rod 
and hook, hippopotami and crocodiles lying 
sleepilj on Uie water, the ferrj at work 
above the falls, and cattle driTen down to 
drink at the margin of the lake, made in 
all, with the pretty nature of the country, 
— small hills, grassy-topped, with trees In 
the folds, and gardens on the lower slopes, 
— as interestiDg a picture as one could wish 
to seeJ' 

He thus sums up his observations: '*! 
saw, without any doubt, that old Father 
Nile rises in the Victoria !N^yanza. Com- 
parative information assured me that there 
was as much water on the eastern as on 
the western side of the lake — ^if any thing, 
rather more. The most remote waters, or 
top head of the Nile, is the southern end 
of the lake, situated dose on the third de- 
gree of south latitude, which gives to the 
Nile the surprising length, in direct meas- 
urement, rolling over thirty-four degrees 
of latitude, of above two thousand three 
hundred miles. i 

**Now, from the southern point round 
by the west to where the great Nile-stream 
issues, there is only one feeder of any im- 



portance^ and that is the Eitang<il6 river, 
while from the southernmost point, round 
by the east to the strait, there are no 
rivers at all of any importance; for the 
traveled Arabs, one and all, aver, that 
from the west of the snow-dad Kilimand* 
jaro to the lake where it is cut by the 
second degree, and also the first degree of 
south latitude, there are salt lakes and salt 
plains, and the country is hilly, not unlike 
UnyamO^; but they say there were no 
great rivers, and the country was so scantr 
ily watered, having only occasional run- 
nels and rivulets, that they had always to 
make long marches in order to find water 
when they went on their trading jour- 
neys."* 

Thus it has been left to this century, so 
fruitful in events, to lift the veil that has 
so long hung over the ibontains of this 
celebn^ed stream. And for this we may 
truly thank Captain Speke and his fsdth- 
fuls, and trust that, ere long, enterprising 
Americans and Europeans may fix trading- 
posts all along its banks to its source, and 
finally reveal to na all the secrets of Cen- 
tral Africa. 
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ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERIES. . 



IT is not less interesting than instructive 
to note how many of the important 
discoveries made in science and elsewhere, 
have sprung not so much from deliberate 
inquiry as from accidental observation. 
As the traveler sometimes becomes hunter, 
not because he sets out for the chase or is 
on the lookout for game, bat because the 
game starts up unexpectedly along his 
pathway and tempts him irresistibly to the 
pursuit, so the student, or even the day- 
laborer, has often turned out a splendid 
discoverer, in consequence of some un- 
wonted and happy combination of circum- 
stances, which arrested his attention and 
suggested the presence of a hitherto un- 
known principle; and which gave hints 
enough as to its real nature and value to 
awaken new interest and spur to thorough 
study. Everybody is familiar with the 
story that Sir Isaac Newton, happening. 



while sitting under a tree, to witness the 
fall of an apple, was drawn by this trifiing 
incident into a train of reflections which 
ended in his announcing the stupendous 
and universal law of gravitations-said to^ 
be the greatest achievement ever attained 
in the sphere of sdentific investigation. 
This account, though often doubted be- 
cause it seemed to detract somewhat from 
the dignity of Sir Isaac's work and^genius, 
has, after careful examination by compe- 
tent authority, been ascertained to be 
strictly true. But it is not so wdl known 
that the discovery of animal, now called 
dynamic, electricity, by Luigi Gkdvani, in 
1768, was greatly due to an accidental cir- 
cumstance. He had been experimenting 
upon the legs and spine of a frog, with a 
view of obtaining, if possible, some sign of 

• 
• Speko^s '^Aft-ico," publiBbed by tlie Hfirperi> 
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the presenoe and inflaence of atmospheric 
electricity. Failing utterly in this, and 
probably afflicted with feelings of disap- 
pointmenti he was in the act of removing 
the parts of the frog, when these coming 
into contact with different metals (iron and 
oopper), becapne lively with muscular ac- 
tivity ; thus showing him by ehanee, and 
to his infinite surprise and delight, the 
very signs of the presence of electricity, 
which he had been at great pains to induce 
from anotlier source, and had looked long 
and anxiously for in vain. He now began 
a new series of experiments, and soon the 
news of their success and strangeness 
startled the whole civilized world. The 
ponds were fished for frogs, until this 
innocent race of animals was well-nigh 
exterminated, such was the curiosity of 
everybody to witness their fantastic jerk- 
ings and kickings and almost Jnmpings, in 
obedience to Galvani's currents. The ad- 
ditional investigation^ of Volta and the 
construction of his celebrated "pile^ im- 
mediately followed, and all the rest, by a 
multitude of others and of the most exten- 
sive kind, came in due time. To so slight 
a circumstance, and so accidental, are we 
indebted for. one of the grandest triumphs 
of this or any age 1 Think of it I In that 
frog^s legs, and the copper hook upon 
which they hung, and the rude iron bar 
near by, the imaginative student can see 
the first small but wonderful battery, out 
of which, as ten thousand blossoms spring 
up from some ever fruitful germ, run a 
countless number of telegraphic wires, 
which belt the earth in every direction, 
and are the news-carriers to all lands ; and 
also that other countless number of medi- 
cinal wires which are to-day winding 
themselves around, oh! how many pa- 
tients, infr^sing into their diseased forms 
new currents of vigor, health, and life I 

Again: it was mere accident, viz., the 
opening cff a hole in a piston -rod, by which 
cold water flowed into a cylinder of steam 
beneath, that taught Oapt Thomas Savery, 
an engine-builder, a new, quick, and effect- 
ive method of condensation, and led to 
gigan^c improvements in the application 
of steam to every branch of industry. 

The art of making glass, we are told by 
Pliny, ^was accidentally discovered by 



some merchants, who were traveling with 
nitre. They stopped near a river issuing 
from Mount Oarmel, and hot finding any 
thing to rest their kettles on, they used 
some of their pieces of nitre for that pur^ 
pose. The nitre, gradually dissolving by 
the heat, mixed with the sand, and a 
transparent matter fiowed, which was, in 
fact, glass.^* 

The silver mines of Potosi were found 
by a lad, who, while helping himself up 
the monntdn side, chanced to pull up a 
small shrub, and seeing specks of glitter- 
ing ore dangling among its roots, he 
picked them out, and, struck with their 
beauty, carried them home, not knowing 
what they were. Not long aherward, 
thousands of mines branched out to the 
right and left, up and down, from tliis 
little one so fortuitously opened, until 
the huge mountain was literally honey- 
combed, and the treasuries of the old 
world were filled with its despoiled 
wealth. 

Without multiplying illustrations, enough 
have been adduced to show how often ap- 
parent accidents — which, however, the 
Ohristian rightly names hc^py Provi- 
dences — have been prolific of the most 
magnificent and far-reaching results in the 
domain of science. 

The same thing is true in the sphere of 
invention and the arts. When, sometimes, 
there seems to be an exception, i, «., when 
the discoverer has been able to iran^ a 
pretty clear conception of the path he is 
to follow, as was the case with Columbus, 
it will still be found, upon closer inspec- 
tion, that he reached not the object aimed 
at, but another kindred and generally a 
greater one. The renowned Grenoese 
sailor himself did not succeed in real- 
izing the conception and fond anticipations 
with which he weighed anchor and com- 
mitted his fortune to the seas. It was his 
purpose, by steering Westward, to mark 
out a passage to the spice islands and 
golden coasts of the East Indies. The 
knowledge of such a passage, it was justly 
thought, would throw the commerce of 
the world into a new channel, and be pro- 
ductive of the largest benefits to tlie mari- 
time States lying along the Atlantic. This 
passage was precisely what he did not 
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find ; and though, after coming upon land, 
he searched for it in vain among the West 
India islands and along the South Amer- 
ican coast, through many stormy and dis- 
astrous scenes, he yet died under the illu- 
sion that it would show itself to some 
more fortunate navigator, and without 
knowing that he had stumhled, as it were, 
into the illustrious achievement of discov- 
ering an altogether New World. 
* Two points of instruction grow out of 
these facts. 

First: a proper consideration of them 
ought hoth to moderate our expressions 
about the essential dignity, the glorious 
greatness of human nature ; and to lower 
the proud, self-adulatory style with which 
science often puts forward her claims. 
When we see her votaries, with unseemly 
haste and unblushing egotism, marshalling 
their " facts" (too often falsely so called) 
against well established theological truths 
and the sacred edicts of inspiration, let us 
look back to their accidentd successes and 
ask — 

*' Upon what meat doth thitt our Cesar feed, 
That he hath grown so great ?*' 

The proudest masters of science are in- 
deed mindfnl of all that a happy arrange- 
ment of circumstances, formed without 
any agency of their own, and the labors of 
others, have done for them, and are there- 
fore exceedingly modest in their preten- 
rions. Sir Isaac Newton used to say, 
" that he saw further than other men only 
1)ecause he stood upon the shoulders of 
the giants who had worked before him ;" 
and again, '* that light finally dawned out 
of a subject upon him, not so much from 
his possessing any original superiority, as 
from his keeping the subject longer and 
more earnestly than others before his 
mind." His was an example which might 
oftener be profitably," and, in the end, cred- 
itably imitated. 

Second: the above facts teach us that 
the highest attainments lie very near and 
open to the close and thoughtful observer.- 
llie world is full of the richest gifts for 
him who walks through it rightly using 
his eyes and ears. l*he difficulty with a 
majority of mankind is, that their minds 
are either preoccupied with petty and ut- 



terly unworthy schemes of life, which 
blind them to wonderful things, which 
would otherwise be clear as a sunbeam ; 
or, aspiring to do something great, they 
neglect the best materials, which are near 
at hand, for their undertaking, and go 
searching the distant heavens and earth 
around for something better in vain. It 
is said that Raphael had been long looking 
through Europe for models which might 
serve to enable him to present upon can- 
vas a perfect conception of the Madonna 
and child, when, at last, returning to his 
own home discouraged, he came by chance 
upon the very scene which he had been at 
such pains to turn from and look for 
everywhere else. A peasant woman sat 
under an arbor holding her babe, while 
another of her children came up bringing 
some trifiing offering. The painter caught 
up a barrel-head that lay upon the ground 
at his feet, and sketched the figures thus 
unwittingly present^ From this sketch 
was finished afterward one of his greatest 
pictures. It is indeed the characteristic 
of genius, that it is always alive to seize 
the suggestions and means to grand per- 
formances in the things by which it is 
daily surrounded. The common man will 
blunder through golden opportunities, and 
remain a dolt to the last A true genius, 
with apparently nothing whatsoever to 
aid it, will be continually exploring new 
and fruitful realms of knowledge; grow- 
ing wise upon accidents, strong upon ob- 
stacles, and braiding a wreath of immortal 
fame for his own brow, without conscious- 
ly striving for it. 



The chief secret of comfort lies in not 
suffering trifles to vex one, and in pru- 
dently cultivating an undergrowth of 
small pleasures, since very few great ones 
are let on long leases. 

Minds, like growing fruit, should mellow 
as time advances; but more frequently, 
estranged from what is proper to them, 
like fruits prematurely plucked, they rot 
into a semblance of ripeness. 

Men talk of victory as if it were some- 
thing fortunate. Work is victory. Where- 
ever work is done, victory is attained. 
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FAMILIAR PAPERS. 
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AYEBY tender-hearted person mast 
feel half inclined to cry when he 
reads that cmel notice, which may be seen 
posted np in nearly all the ferry-boats ply- 
ing between New York and the neighbor- 
ing shores: 

^ BxeeABs and SrsoLLiNe Musioians abb 



)> 



NOT ALLOWBD ON THIS BOAT. 

These words mnst shock a very sensitive 
nature, and they have, doubtless, effectu- 
ally destroyed the principal^ if not the only, 
source of pleasure afforded in these boats 
to one who is frequently obliged to cross 
t2ie waters that separate tiie great metrop- 
olis from the mainland. There was a 
time when this edict had not gone forth, 
and it is not yet every where promulgated. 
How, and where, did it originate, and 
what is its purpose? Has some one re- 
cently discovered that it is a sin to beg, or 
to sing a ballad? Or have our ferries 
fallen into the hands of stem, hard-breast- 
ed men, who can not tolerate any thing 
that is likely to awaken in them feelings 
of mercy? Or have mean, close-fisted 
persons complained of these poor crea- 
tures, and caused their expulsion? For 
my own part, I see no good reason for 
banishing them from our ferry-boats. 
They occupy but very little room, and 
Aimish subjects for most profitable reflec- 
tion. For the eye, they are not, to be 
sure, the most agreeable objects in the 
world, and yet they are not so disagree- 
able, after all, to one who looks at them 
from a proper stand-point Call to mind, 
for example, that hale, grizzly-bearded 
man, with the limbs and sinews of a Titan, 
who was wont, years ago, to make one of 
our ferry-boats the theatre of his business 
operations. What perfection of form was 
his, and what strength and grace were 
displayed in all his movements 1 When 
the bell sounded, and tJSk boat left its 
moorings, he used to rise from his seat by 
the door, and, carrying in his left arm a 
little boy whose limbs were withered and 
useless, placed his right hand in the grasp 



of a tiny girl, who contrived to supply the 
light too evidently wanting in his upturned 
eyebaUs. Painfhl as was the sight thus 
presented, there was a charm about it that 
could not be resisted, and there were les- 
sons in it that the most giddy-minded 
could not fail to learn and to remember. 
How comparatively useless was that great 
brawny arm, that could have swept down 
a dozen mortals at a single blow ! and how 
obedient those great limbs to the touch of 
the tiny hand that guided theml Here 
was a giant at the mercy of a little child ; 
here was one pair of young ejes responsi- 
ble for the safety of three human beings; 
here were parental and filial affection, mu- 
tual confidence, mutual love, mutual aid ! 
The lessons taught by this wretched trio 
were worth a hundred times more than 
any one ever paid for them, but I suppose 
the managers of that ferry company have 
brought them to an end. 

Who can be offended by, and what harm 
can possibly result from, the toleratiou of 
beggars and strolling musicians in our 
large public conveyances ? Peanut, apple, 
and orange-sellers, together with the vend- 
ers of the most trashy novels, are not only 
countenanced, but hands are even em- 
ployed to sweep up tlie filth that attends 
the sale and consumption of their wares. 
These persons are by no means nuisances, 
for they contribute, in their way, to the 
consolation of the weary and the listless 
traveler. But more may be said for the 
beggar. Without being a tax upon the 
companies who transport him, he furnishes 
food for reflection, and cultivates by his 
presence the noblest instincts of humanity. 
Unfortunate being, whom nature, or acci- 
dent, or the shock of the tempest, or the 
crash of arms, has mutilated and rendered 
unserviceable in any of the walks of life, 
he stands before us an example of pa- 
tience, of humility, and fortitude. He 
claims only a mite of our substance, and, 
in return, jnagnifies the happiness of our 
own condition, by constraining us to ad- 
mit it to be preferable to his. 

It may be that beggars are not all poor. 
What of that ? For all that we give them 
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we are repaid tenfold, in the reflection 
that we have satisfied an apparent claim 
upon onr STrnpathj. Let them even g^w 
rich upon. the alms which thej receive; 
bat let 08 consider that thej, even like 
ourselves, may find it impossible to give 
up long-cherished habits, and, like ns, may 
even deceive themselves into the belief 
that the more they have the more they 
need. It may be that they are impostors, 
that their sores are paint, that their swell- 
ings are cotton, their distortions shams, 
their starving children myths. A^hat of 
that? There are snch things as sores, 
swellings, distortions, and starving chil- 
dren, of which we should, perhaps, never 
be able to form an idea, without the aid of 
skUlfnl actors ; and if we do nothing for 
tlie hundreds of real sufferers around us, 
we deserve to be cheated, now and then, 
by the unworthy. 

It is diflScult to understand how a man 
can deliberately refiise a penny to a beg- 
gar; and yet it is often done under cir- 
cumstances that excite compassion towards 
the one party and hatred towards the 
other. A penny seems so small a thing 
to refuse; and, perhaps, a moment after- 
wards, it is thrown away. Evidently the 
refusal is not always prompted by a belief 
that the applicant is a deceiver. To what 
then can it be attributed ? It is unpleas- 



ant to give utterance to the only solutioii 
of the question that presents itself, namely : 
some persons can never part with any thing 
except for value received; and to them 
the value of a good act is estimated not by 
the satisfaction felt in its performance, but 
by the praise which it elicits from others. 
Such persons will give hundreds of dollars 
to see their names paraded in tlie publio 
prints, and, at the same time, will torn 
fiercely from their doors the starving be^ 
gar who has not the power to make any 
return for what he asks. 

To sweep beggars from our streets, or 
even from our public conveyances, would 
be to deprive us of some of the most ex- 
quisite pleasures of life. Let them alone. 
Give them room upon the most crowded 
thorouglifares. Assign places to them at 
the most frequented corners, and in the 
parks and pleasure-grounds, where gayety 
and fashion are most abounding, llieir 
appeals are to onr common nature. In 
them we see what we ourselves might, 
under other circumstances, be ; and, while 
they afford us opportunities to exercise 
the noblest of virtues, they constantly re- 
mind us of the magnitude of the debt 
which we owe to that Providence which 
has made our lot so much more desirable 
than theirs. 
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THE YOYAGE OF LIFE. 



THE voyage of life is always commenced 
nnder a fair sky and amid favorable 
breezes; and the bark, no matter how 
shabby in appearance, starts off gallantly 
upon the broad ocean that lies before it. 
For every craft, however, on the surface 
of that great sea, no matter how strong, 
no matter how weak, there will come tem- 
pests and fogs, and false reckonings. From 
the starting point to the Journey^s end, tlie 
genius of the storm marks every adven- 
turer as his prey, and the whole voyage 
seems a ceaseless struggle with adversity. 
But what a difference we find between in- 
dividuals, of the innumerable host of fel- 
low-travelers around nsl Some bear the 



rudest shock, not with mere composure, 
but with a laugh of mockery, dashing 
along, repairing damages with a merry 
song, and cheering their struggling com- 
rades ; others groan and tremble if smitten 
by the most insignificant flaw, and are 
ready to sink hopelessly to the bottom, if 
the waves will only leap up and cover 
them. "They die a thousand deaths in 
fearing one.'^ 

It has been well said, that " life is war, 
eternal war Against woe;^ but not nnfre- 
quently the woes ajgainst which we combati 
like Falstaff^s men in buckram, are very 
harmless. If we were perfectly happy in 
this world, we should falsify the corse pro- 
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Donnoed upon fallen man. Still we may 
fulfil the conditions of onr wretched state, 
and 7«t be far more comfortable than we 
are. Of all the contrivances bj which we 
insure misery, there is, perhaps, none more 
efficient than mistrust Friendship and 
loye, which lie at the bottom*)of all happi- 
ness, are injured and destroyed by it ; and 
he who indulges in it is a pest to himself 
and to the circle in which he moves. Hu- 
man nature can not always present the 
same aspect; but for this fact no allowance 
is ever made by the suspicious man. He 
watches incessantly the countenance of his 
friend; he tries experiments to test the 
sincerity of his attachment, and requires 
continued proof that there is no alteration 
of feeling towards him. If he ascertain 
that his wrongs are wholly imaginary, he 
will substitute something in their place, 
unhappy, as it would seem, at being de- 
prived of a source of wretchedness. 

If we can not be entirely happy here, 
we can, at least, do something to mitigate 
the evils of life ; and nothing can, perhaps, 
accomplish more for us in this way than 



truth. Appearing to be what we are not, 
whether richer or poorer, more learned 
or unlearned, is sure to work out for ns 
the reverse of our anticipations. False- 
hood affords no pleasure except in its con- 
ception. The moment we cease to be 
cheated by it ourselves, it becomes a bur- 
den and a curse ; and he is an imbecile 
who finds it otherwise. Manual or mental 
labor is never hard, except when its fruits 
are not commensurate with our wants; 
and they are always commensurate unless 
our wants are exaggerated by our follies. 
Then it is we fa&cy our condition in life is 
not what it should be, and that happiness 
lies in the very paths which we have de- 
clined to take. If we would make the 
voyage of life at all pleasant ; if we would 
pass unharmed through tempests and fogs; 
if we would avoid bad reckonings and col- 
lisions, let us set forth with true papers, 
and never be caught sailing under false 
colors. We shall then find no enemies 
upon the broad ocean, and to our port 
of destination we shall receive a hearty 
welcome. 
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IS IT A TIME? 

Gkhaxi reproved — <* Is it a time f** etc— 2 Kinos, v. 86. 

IS it a time to slumber, then, 
And torn upon our beds again, 
When every moment crackle nigher 
The wrathM demons of the fire ; 
Or when they at onr chamber door, 
Like hong^ wolyes, impatient roarf 

Is it a time, when tempests sweep 
The angiy sorgea of the deep, 
And shattered mast and riyen sail 
Proclaim the fury of the g^e. 
To trifle with our latest breath, 
And reyel in the jaws of death t 



Is it a time to scheme for gold, 

When hands haye lost the power to hxM ; 

To cheat and chaffer, buy and sell, 
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When on the crombling verge of hell ; 
To barter heaven for worldly gain, 
And endless bliss for endless pain? 

Is it a time for foolish mirth, 

When God rebukes the sons of earth ; 

Sends famine, pestUenoe, or sword 

On those who woold not hear His word ; 

Casts down the mighty as Him suits, 

Plncking np kingdoms by the roots? 

Is it a time for party strife, 

When foes assail the Nation's life ; 

For idle wrangle and debate, 

When bleeds at every pore the State ; 

For cries of peace, when Right, too strong. 

Becomes an overmatch for Wrong? 

* Is it a time to slur and shame 

Others who bear the Christian name; 
Insulting say, with haughty brow, 
** Stand by, I'm holier than thou I" 
Exalt the Church, as if she were 
Not made for man, but man for her? 

The meek of every name may boast 
The adoption of the Holy Ohost, 
And lift an unpresuming eye 
To God, and Abba, Father, cry. 
Therefore, by Church be understood 
A high and holy brotherhood. 

In faithful league let idl unite, 

And serve the Lord with ail their might : 

Compared with love, count names but dross : 

Drawn by th' attractions of the Cross, 

In peaceful circles round it run, 

Like planets movii^ round the sun. 

Our lives, they pass and leave no mark — 

The lightning's flash across the dark — 

Hie keen swift moments quickly sever 

The slender thread — we drop forever. 

Is it a time our ease to take, 

With an eternity at stake? 

A. C. 
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WAR, A OIVILIZER. 



XTTAR, like every other great question, 
T T nas its two sides, and as it maj be 
viewed from one or the other of thede, 
will it be regarded as froitfal of either 
evils or blessings. If arraigned upon 
charge of the superficial and temporary 
effects it produces, it must stand con- 
demned at the bar of humanity and prog- 
ress. These effects can hardly be drawn 
in too dark and sombre colors. What 
with the idleness of the camp, breeding 
almost nothing but vices; with the law- 
lessness of the march, on which the soldier 
is encouraged to appropriate and wantonly 
to destroy another^s property — acts which 
elsewhere are deemed criminal, and which 
anywhere can not but tend to blunt the 
moral sensibilities ; with the ferocious and 
bloody encounters of battle, so cruelly op- 
posed to the sensitive and ennobling feel- 
ings of human nature ; with the frightftd 
scenes of mangled and slaughtered men, 
which, by their frequent recurrence, do 
much to rob life of its sanctity, and despoil 
the heart of its tenderness ; — war must be 
confessed to ejfirt a wofully demoralizing 
influence upon those directly engaged in 
it : while its absorption of a people's inter- 
est and energies in such an exhaustive . 
business, must render them unusually indif- 
ferent to the culture of education, religion, 
and certain other elements of civilization. 
In this view alone— and it is one that 
ought sometimes to be presented, as it re- 
cently was in this magazine, for the pur- 
pose of arousing the friends of education 
to renewed activity — war is an unmiti- 
gated curse. It, seems, like some horrid 
vpiritf to rise, in obedience to the incanta- 
tions of wicked human monsters, from a 
hell of wretchedness and despair, and to 
walk through the land, desolating beauti- 
ful farms, burning villages, slaying thou- 
sands, wringing the wail of bereavement 
from countless homes, multiplying many 
dark forms of sin, and, in short, bringing 
down the brakes with awful suddenness 
and force upon the wheels of the car of 
progress. Just as it appeared to be most 
splendidly advancing. 



But there is another stand-point, thank 
Gk)d, from which this subject may be 
viewed, viz., that of the historian, and 
from which are seen the grand underlying 
and permanent effects consequent upon 
the gloomier ones portrayed above. War, 
thus contemplated, appears, on the whole, 
whatever exceptions may be urged to the 
contrary notwithstanding, to be a great 
purifier and regenerator of the world. 
And as in the case of purifying the metal 
mirror of a telescope, the process is not all 
pleasant, nor the mirror beautiful while it 
is all besmeared under the scouring-brush 
with soap and sand, but, as the results of 
the process are truly admirable, empower- 
ing the mirror, by its dear and polished 
surface, to refiect the eternal stars, and 
to hand down heavenly wisdom to the be- 
holder— -so the cleansing ordeal of war is 
always disagreeable, and the nation pass- 
ing through it will be covered with blood 
and dust ; but precisely, in this way, are 
oftentimes its institutions fitted to catch 
the image of such divine things as liberty, 
justice, truth, and to multiply for a grate- 
ful people the blessings of a heaven-bom 
civilization. 

In certain wars, even of extermination, 
the world has been greatly the gainer. 
By that one, for example, waged by Israel 
against the tribes of Oanaan, idolatry, with 
its gigantic forms of sin, fuU of entice- 
ments, and to the last degree corrupting, 
was brought to an end. Had it been let 
alone, by sparing the people in whom it 
seemed necessarily to inhere, it would 
have scattered its prolific seeds until the 
chosen race, and at last the whole earth, 
had been overshadowed with darkness and 
made ready for judgment What if the 
slaughter was awful : " It is better, *' says 
a philosophic thinker, not a bigoted theo- 
logian, **that the w;^cked should be de- 
stroyed a hundred times over than that 
they should tempt those who are as yet 
innocent to join their company. Let ua 
but think what might have been our fisKte, 
and the fate of every other nation under 
heaven, at this hour, had the sword of the 
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IsnieHtes done its work more sparinglj." 
Sorely there can be no hesitation in de- 
ciding whether it were better ihst the 
idolator should die, that the true worshiper 
might live to transmit to all mankind a 
pure and holy religion ; or that the idolator 
should live, to ensnare the worshiper, and 
thus to rob the world of its only eternal 
hope. The war of extermination, too, car- 
ried on by the early settlers against the 
AiMerican savages, has resulted in freeing 
a whole continent from the grasp of igno- 
rance, sloth, and cruelty ; and, in opening 
to a great people realms inexhaustibly 
rich in all the elements of a high civiliza- 
tion, where is the man who, however 
much he may inveigh against the ii\Justice 
of exterminating the Indian, would dare, 
if he could, to deprive the world of the 
fhiits which, by that act, found space 
wherein to grow and ripen? Where the 
man who, putting a torch to the school- 
house, and hall of law, and church ; who, 
tearing away every line of commerce, and 
demolishing every comfortable dwelling; 
who, repairing every mark of the white 
man^s axe in the forest, and of the rwhite 
man^s plough in the field ; who, banishing 
forever the white man back to the old 
world — would dar^, if gifted with omnipo- 
tence he could, to clothe this continent 
with endless woods again, and to fill them 
with wild beasts, in order that the red 
man might have a home, and renuiin un- 
disturbed always in his vagabond idleness 
and brutal cruelty? The act of extermina- 
tion is not, observe, justified, only it is 
claimed that the results of it have been so 
overruled as to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the best civilization the world has 
yet seen. 

Kor is it, in general, otherwise, with re- 
gard to civil war. Terribly dark as the 
immediate features of such a war must 
ever be, yet, if we consider it as ^ national 
surgery," — a phrase which Carlyle fitly 
employs in describing Gromweirs career 
in Ireland, — straightway gleams of hope 
and encouragement enliven the picture. 
Suppose some huge wrong, like a hideous 
tumor, is growing on the body politic; 
suppose it is rapidly deepening and spread- 
ing its roots, and is thus not only marring 
the national beaufy, but is feeling its way 



with deadly venom to the very fountains 
of the national life ; — is it not better, flur 
better, that the surgical knife of war 
should come to the rescue, than that tba 
loathsome disease should be left to oqd- 
tinue its ravages until, at last, the nation, 
sapped in Joint and limb of moral purpose, 
crazed in heart and brain with corrupt in- 
fluences, should die outright? No doubt 
the operation will be dreadful. It wffl 
cause awful twinges of pain, and much 
shrieking, and be followed with faintneas 
and exhaustion; but then it will bring 
sound health and new life — a life destined, 
perhaps, to be ever after glorious, because 
it will move in feet swift to overtake the 
evil-doer, in hands strong to uphold the 
weak, and in a tongue eloquent for the 
right. 

Many a nation, when every other rem- 
edy was unavailing to save it from decline, 
has risen, regenerated by this very surgery, 
to the foremost place of its age ; where it 
exhibited the inspiring example of living 
to maintain higher, principles, and to be- 
stow upon its citizens richer blessings. 
The course of the Netherlands, in the six- 
teenth century, aflfbrds us a splendid illus- 
tration here. They had either to disown 
their religion, and surrender their char- 
tered liberties, or to defend these by force 
of arms against Philip IL, their own ex- 
ceedingly powerful sovereign. Had they 
accepted the former alternative, they must 
have sunk into the same servile and spirit- 
less condition which characterized the 
other provinces of Spain, and caused them 
to hang as dead, rather than living, mem- 
bers upon the body of the empire; but^ 
appealing with dread earnestness to the 
sword, though it bathed their land in the 
blood of an unparalleled civil war, they 
came forth, after many years of heroic 
suffering, no longer bowing to a scepter, 
but a united republic, crowned with inde- 
pendence, and triumphant in the love of a 
free faith and free citizenship, and assert- 
ing a claim to lofty greatness which his- 
tory has been proud to grant It was by 
raising the banner of civil war, also, thi^ 
the English people, so long driven under 
the yoke by the Norman conquerors, 
wrested *^ Magna Oharta^^ — that renowned 
^^ charter of rights and liberties** — ^from 
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ISng John; it waa bj dvil war again, car- 
ried to rach a remorseless height, that the 
very throne was converted into an exeon- 
tioner^B block, and ran with the rojral 
blood of Charles I., that they maintained 
this charter; it was yet again by civil war 
that they snatched it once more from the 
tyrannical grasp of James II., and, chasing 
him from his kingdom, an exile, gave his 
scepter to another, who solemnly swore 
and was always carefnl to preserve it in- 
t violate. And thb very charter, the child, 
as we have seen, of civil fends, grew thu^ 
according to Macaolay, to become the 
mother not only of the great English con- 
Btitntion, bat of all free constitutions since 
bom anywhere into the world. And need 
we remind the reader of the stnpendoas 
and beneficent results which flowed from 
oor own revolution — also a civil war ; of 
bow it lifted the crown of sovereignty 
from George III., and put it on the head 
of every American citizen ; of how it or- 
ganijEed thirteen little dependent colonies 
into a free and powerful nation ; of how it 
made that nation a blessed asylum for the 
oppressed of all lands ; and, finally, of how 
it paved the way for it to run a career pf 
unexampled prosperity, in winning for its 
people fairest territories, and in loading 
them with richest gifts. 

It might not be difficult, perhaps, to 
show, upon a lengthened review, that civil- 
ization is indebted for her most glorious 
victories — those that have been decisive of 
the fate of mankind — more to the iron 
blows of war than to the gentle arts of 
peace. 

Illustrations enough, however, have been 
adduced to cheer us with the hope that 
our present civil war, waged by us in de- 
fmce of the right, will be productive of 
good — great good — because of its high 
and lasting nature. Let us analyze a 
little this good. Its first element is an 
exalted self-sacrfficing patriotism. To 
keep alive such a principle, and to in- 
tensify it into a generous, absorbing, and 
undying passion, is a boon for which any 
country can hardly pay too high a price. 
It is the foundation rock upon which every 
thing great and valuable in public char- 
acter is built No nation can ascend a 
nngle step in the scale of happiness and 



power but by its inspiration; and once 
robbed of it, the happiest and most power- 
ful nation must crumble into fragments, to 
become the prey of anarchy and tyranny. 
Egypt sinks lowest when, with shameless 
indifference as to who her governor is, or 
what his oppressions, she utters her pro- 
verb: ^'No matter if the monkey rules; 
dance contentedly before him.'* France 
rises highest, in strength at least, when 
her subjects say in boundless enthusiasm : 
** There is no country in all the worid like 
France, and no city in all France like 
Paris." Patriotism is the conservator of a 
country's jewels, her defender against ag^ 
gressors, her guardian of civil law and 
order, her restless guide to progress and 
to glory. But it is not a cheap principle. 
Like that Divine grace which is said most 
to thrill and exalt the martyr's soul when 
bis body is wrapped in flame, this kindred 
gift of heaven falls in largest measure upon 
a people when their heads are bowed in 
suflering. Who of us does not already 
cherish a deep, self-sacrificing affection, 
never before known, for these institutions 
of ours, for the preservation of which such 
vast treasures are being lavished, and such 
precious blood shed. And the story of 
how over a million youths left the selfish- 
ness of gain, and the narrowness of a pri- 
vate lot, to lay their lives on the country's 
altar ; of how thrice a million homes wept 
for their dead and murmured not, but glo- 
rified their memories, because they died 
heroically in defence of a holy cause ; — such 
a story, told from generation to generation, 
and always inspiring the children to public 
devotion, and an unquenchable love of 
national honor, will surely be something 
of a reward for the present ills endured. 

A second element of good is, that this 
war, by abolishing slavery, will remove 
the only great question of discord that 
apparently ever could arise to destroy us. 
This, as some one has happily expressed 
it, was the pebble in the cog-wheel of gov- 
ernment, which, unless taken out in time, 
would, in the end, break the whole ma- 
chinery beyond the possibility of repair. 
But, besides securing our future safety, the 
settlement of this question carries the 
priceless boon of freedom to a numerous 
and hitherto oppressed race. And what a 
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train of blessings follow after freedom! 
It furnishes abundant means for the devel- 
opment of the best manhood,— opening 
fields of untrammeled labor for the supply 
of the possessor's wants, the school -house 
for the enlightenment of his mind, and the 
church for the salvation of his soul. Even 
though the blacks should fail in part to 
realize these blessings, jet the justice of 
giving them a fair chance will be ours. 
It is not, however, the slave alone that is 
to be benefited — ^the whole people and 
land of the South will be regenerated. As 
fast as the rebellion is driven from the 
soil, a new population appears, interming- 
ling with the old, and bringing new 
methods of agriculture and higher ideas 
of education. Already plantations, which 
formerly produced little or nothing above 
the cost of working them, now pay every 
laborer handsome wages, and fill the pro- 
prietor^ hand, also, with an enriching sur- 
plus. Already hundreds of new schools' 
are in successful operation, and, as a proof 
of the desire for knowledge springing up 
in the Southern States, it may not be 
out of place to state, that Publishers of 
school-books are now doing a business, in 
supplying them with text-books and maps 
of every descriptioD, never anticipated. 
A new South, no longer kept down by an 
imperious aristocracy, blessed with a scien- 
tific agriculture, and educated even to every 
child of her masses, will be compensation 
enough for all the trials of this hour. 



Another element of good growing cot 
of our troubles, and which ought by no 
means to be overlooked, is the prayer and 
faith which they call into highest exercise. 
It is generally conceded, by godless writers 
even, as well as devout, that that nation 
is likely to live the longest and fare the 
best, whose sense of the Divine presence 
in the management of public affairs is the 
keenest Judged by this standard, tlie 
promise of durability and happiness for 
the great Republic has never been better 
than it is to-day. Never was there such a 
turning to Gk)d for help, never such a calm 
trust in Him as to the final issue, as have 
of late characterized both rulers and peo- 
ple. We believe that we shall succeed, 
not so much because we are mighty in 
means, as because we are right in purpose, 
and God is on the side of the right. Such 
a high belief, and so grandly cherished by 
their ancestors, will ever be reminding 
posterity of the true source of greatness, 
and calling them to the practice of that 
righteousness which, even from a worldly 
stand-point, exalteth a nation. 

In view, then, of so many high and last- 
ing elements of civilization springing forth 
from this war, may we not gather new 
hope, and send our armies to the field, 
teaching them to chant as their battle- 
hymn David's song, ^' Blessed be the Lord 
which teacheth my hands to war^ and my 
fingers to fight ?*' 



WAR. 

EIGHTEOUS He, who, while He pities, 
Still retains His dreadful rod I 
Wasted fields and mined cities 
Own War's voice, the voice of God. 

Chance no battle e'er decided : 
War's great game is watched on high; 

And, for victory provided, 
Bight e'er throws a loaded die. 

Oft a prey to mean devices, 
Showing, too, full many a scar, 
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Stfll, Hnmanitj arises, 
Crowned with glory, greater far. 

Ood's work to perfection speeding, 
Speeds, hath sped, in endless strife ; 

Man, or State, its coarse impeding, 
Is erased the book of life. 

Lo, the battle-field all gory I 
Thongh it be a fearful sight. 

Still it tells a pleasant story: 
" Ood is on the side of Right I" 



[dialooub.] 
HUMORS OP THE DRAFT.* 



Ohasaotbkb. — Oapt. Pickhard, Provoat 
Mdnhal ; Dr. Bubblbbrokb, BxamiH' 
ing Surgeon; Oorpobal Stndsbs; 
Daniel Fearing (very deaf); Mosrs 
Blinkbr; Zrbbdkk Maespeaoe; Dbn- 
kis mulleaby. 

(Oapt; Piokhabd and Db. Bubble- 
broke seated at a table^ on which are 
papery pens, etc. Corporal Stndbrs, 
Sentinel, at the entrance,) 

Capt. P. Well! Doctor, it is nine 
o^olock, and I suppose we must com- 
mence the labors of the day. 

Dr, B, 1 am readj, though it grieves 
me, as a lover of my country, to observe 
the tremendous physical deterioration of 
the people. I verily believe there is not 
•n ablebodied man in this district 

Capt. P. I don't believe there is : but, 
Doctor, you have always said that drafts 
are fatal to health; I believe yon were 
right. Corporal, admit the first applicant 

{Enter Daniel Fearing.) 

Capt. P. Your business, sir? 

J)aniel Hey? 

Oapt. P. What do you want? 

« 
* From **Stu(imU and School-maUy^'* by permia- 
•ion. 



Daniel. Speak a little louder, Oap'n; 
I'm very deef. 

Capt. P. Ob, are you? (tpeahing louder.) 
What is your business here? 

Daniel. Can't bear, Cap'n; I'm very 
deef. 

Capt. P. ( Very loud.) What is your 
business here ? 

Daniel, Oh, I come to git exempted; 
couldn't hear the order, you see. 

Capt. P. How long have you been 
deaf? 

Daniel. About five feet seven in my 
stockin' feet 

Capt. P. How long have you been 
deaf? 

Daniel. Barnstable, down on the Cape. 

Capt. P. Poor man I He can't hear a 
word I say. Corporal Synders I 

Corp. S, ( Walking forward, with mili- 
tary salute.) Sir? 

Capt. P. Jam your bayonet into that 
man's right ear, and see if you can't open 
a passage through. (Daniel edges off.) 
You can hear that Retire, Corporal. 
{Very loud.) How long have you been 
deaf? 

Daniel. In Californy. 

Dr. B. No use, Captain. Let me ex- 
amine his ears with this instrument 

Capt. P. None so deaf as those that 
won't hear. 
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Dr. B. (Oritnarp fsoiee.) The ear is a 
very interesting and onrions stmotore, 
Captain. If this man is really deat^ as I 
have no donbt he is, the tympanum has 
become hard and tough, like a piece of 
sole-leather. Now, Captain, Pm going to 
stick this instrument into his ear (Daniel 
ihrugs his Bhoulders^ cmd shakes his head), 
and if the tympanum is hard, it wont 
hurt him ; if in its natural state, the instru- 
ment will go through it, and let his brains 
out through the ear. Dont you see, Cap- 
tain? 

Copt, T. Yes, I see. (Laughing,) 
The Doctor walks up to Daniel, with 
the instrument in his hand), 

Daniel, See here. Doctor, are you 
going to gouge me with that air thing? 
(Betreating.) 

Dr. B, I thought you were deaf. 

Daniel. H— e— y? 

Dr, B, (Dropping on one knee, and 
feeling of DanieTs knees.) I thought so, 
Captain. 

Capt, P. What did you think, Doctor? 

Dr, B, Do yon see this man^s knee? 
It^s of no use to examine his ears any 
more. He is exempt 

Capt, P. Why, what is the matter with 
him? 

Dr. B, Auscultation of the right knee ; 
also, prolapsus patella. Oh, he's exempt.' 

DanieL Vm very glad to hear it. 

Dr. B. Then you did hear it? 

Daniel Well— I did. If Pve got the 
colapsus — ^what d^e call it, I 'spose Vm 
exempt 

Dr. B, This man will answer. Captain. 

DanieL Didn't you say — 

Dr. B. But I was only examining your 
ea/rs, I find they are all right 

Capt, P. You will report forthwith for 
duty. Corporal, show him out 

Daniel. See here a minute, Cap'n — 

Capt. P. Pass hinMdong, Corporal, and 
admit the next. 

(Corporal Synders remiss Aim, and ad- 
mits Moses ^linker, who appears to be 
nearly blind, somewhat intoxicated, and 
feels his way in with a cane.) 

Capt. P. Your name, sir. 

Moses. Moees Blinker. 

Capt, P. What is the matter with you? 

Moses. Vm — hie — ^I'm almost blind! 



Dr. Br %dritvaUy blind/ 

Capt, P, How long have you been 
blind? 

Moses. (Staggering a little.) Ever 
since the great blow that — 

Capt, P. Oh, you mean ever since the 
draft 

Moses. No, sir! I dzont mean — ^bic — 
no such thing. Ever since the great blow 
that carried away Minot Ledge Light* 
bouse. I gqt cold in my eyes that day, 
and been mtfk blind ever since. 

Capt, P, Blind drunk, you mean? 

Moses. No, sir!' I dzont mean no such 
thing. I never was drunk in my life. No, 
sir! (Walks and faUs over eJ^iir.) But 
I'm patriotic, sir. Yea, sir, I am. It is a 
— ^hic— it's a good cause, 'n Fd like to fight 
for my country. Yes, sir ! Fd like to be 
a Jigadier Brineral--4ont ye dzee? but 
Fve lost my eyesight, and can't go. That's 
the whole of it 

Dr, R Did you mind what time it was 
when you came in? 

Moses, No, sir! 

Dr. B, What time is it now ? 

Moses, Dzont know, sir. 

Dr. B, Look at the dock and see. 

Moses, Can't see, sir. 

Dr. B. Let me see your eyes. ( While 
the Doctor examines them^ Capt, P, puts 
a " quarter'*'* on the floor, near efiUranee,) 
Poor fellow I your eyes are very bad, but 
rum is very injurious to them. 

Moses. I don't drink any mm ; I only 
take Plantation Bitters for my eyes. 

Dr. B. I suppose we must exempt this 
man. You can go, sir. , 

Moses. You're a gentleman and a 
scholar, Doctor. Yes, sir! (Motes toward 
the entrance, and stoops to pick up the 
'^quarter.'') 

Capt, P, Here, Moses Blinker, what's 
that? 

Moses, A quarter, a rilver quarter. 

Capt. P. Then yon saw that? 

Moses. Saw it? Of course I dzaw it 
I reckon a quarter in these times would 
dzopen any man's eyes. 

Capt. P. Your eyesight improves. 

Moses. Yes, sir / K you want to open 
the eyes of the blind, you just dxhow 'em 
a quarter. If that don't open their eyes, 
then their eyes can't be opened. 
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Capt. P. Afl your right has been thns 
miraoDloiuIy restored, I think yon maj be 
permitted to ventilate yonr patriotism in 
the natoral way, by Joining the army. 

JToMt. I dxont see it» Captain. 

Capt. P. Well, you will see it, by 
the time you reach Long Island. Show 
him out, Corporal, and admit the next 
one. 

{Enter Zebkdbe Makipeacb, doubled up^ 
holding on hu ndes.) 

^ Dr. B. My poor man ! What is the 
matter? 

Zeb. Oh, doctor, it^s desperate hard 
to have to git off of a sick bed to come up 
here« 

Capt P. What's the matter with you? 

Zd>. My liver's out of place. Met 
with an aoddent ten year ago. 

Capt, P. Indeed I 

Zeb. Yes— Oh ! (Both hande on right 
eide.) 

Capt. P. Well, tell us about it Ton 
sdd your liver was out of place. 

2jeb. ' Tes, Pve been takin medicine for 
tew years naow, and I guess Tve taken 
hard on tew a boss load on*t. I took e'en 
a most half a peck of camphene. 

Br. B. Camphene ? Oh, morphine I 

Zeb. Tee; then I took two dozen bot- 
tles of Doctor Guzzlebone's patent ventil- 
ating surrup. I was some better, but I 
got cold — 

. Qjqi^t. P. I see ; you got into the draft, 
and that made yon worse. 

Br. B. What about your liver ? 

Zeb, It's aout of place. 

Br, B, How do you know ? 

Zeb. The doctor said so. 

Br. B. Caused by an accident, you 
said. Explain how it was. 

Zeb. Well, you see I fell off a hay 
roaow onter a cart-stake. I run the cart- 
stake right threw my diagram (diaphragm 
— hande an the part). 

Br. B. Through your what ? 

Zeb. Threw my diagram ; that's what 
the doctor called it. 

Br. B. Just so ; I understand. 

Zd^. That made a hole in the diagram, 
you see. WeU, sir, my liver {pute hie 
kande on lower part of chest) — the liver 



belongs in here; yon are a doctor, and 
you ought to know where it belongs. 

Br. B. Go on : I understand you. 

Zeb. Well, rir, my liver dropped 
throng that hole in the diagram, and 
naow it^s down here (hande on right 
eide, below false ribe). That's what's the 
matter. 

Br. B, (Laughing.) That's a very bad 
case. 

Zeb So my doctor said. 

Br. B. But I think you can be cured. 

Zeb. Dew ye ! 

Br, B. One General Devens, located 
upon Long Island, is the only physician I 
can recommend to you. He has excellent 
accommodations for such patients as you 
are. 

Zeb. Oh ! won't you exempt me ? 

Br. B. Certainly not. 

CapU P, Take care of him, Corpori^* 
(Corporal leads him off.) 

(Enter Dbnnis Mullbabt.) 

Capt. P. Well, what is your businees 
with us? 

Bennis, Is'ht me bishness. 

Capt. P. In other words, what do yon 
want? 

Bonnie. I want to be excushed, do ye 
mind? I don't belahng here; I wadi 
barhm in Ireland, in the County of Kil- 
lamy and the Parish of Ballony Fad. 

Capt, P. Then you are a British sub- 
ject. 

Bennis. Is'ht a British soobject? Bad 
loock to that same I Pon me ward, thin, 
Pm not. 

Capt. P. What are you, then? 

Bennie, I'm an Irishman; ivery inch 
of me I Sure didn't I say I was barhm in 
the Coanty of Kiilamy, and the Parish 
of Ballony Fad? Wasn't me fadther an 
Irishman, and wasn't me mudther an Irish- 
man ? Didn't they both die in Ireland be- 
fore I wazh barhm? long life to 'em! 
And didn't I come out to this coodutry 
when the praties got blachk ? 

Capt, P. How long have you been in 
America ? 

Bennie. Siven years next Patrick's 
Day. 

Capt. P. Have you been naturalised? 
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I>ennu. Is'bt Dennis Mnlleary 1 What 
would I be nashnralized for? Would I go 
paying me monejr away for the likes of 
that? Sorry one bit aiv it thin I 

Capt. F. Haven't you taken out your 
first papers? 

Dennii. What would I take out me 
foorsht paherpers for? Would I throw 
me money into the say ? 

Capt. P, All right then, Dennis. I 
will make out your certificate of exemp- 
tion. ( Writes at the table,) 

Dennis. Long life to your honor, thin I 

Capt, P, By the way, Dennis, you look 
like a good Republican. I presume you 
voted for Mr. Lincoln at the last presi- 
dential election. 

Dennis, Is'ht me? Would I give my 
Yout for the blackguard? Didn't he 
bring on thish war? and didn't he sind 
all the nayghers up here to take all the 
work away from bonust min ? Did Den- 
nis Mnlleary vout for sich a mahn ? Faix, 
ye insoolt me mudther when ye say it. 

Capt, P, But some of us made that 
mistake. 

Dennis, So ye did; but Dennis Mnl- 
leary didn't make any such mishtake; 
{shaking his head.) No, surf I didn't 
yout for him. 

Capt. P. Mr. Lincoln is a very good 

Dennis, Don't you belayve it I 
Dr, B. I think you voted for him, Den- 
nis? 

Dennis. Is'ht me ? Pon me soul, I did 
not, thin. Go way wid yeesi What call 
had I to vout for a man that would torn 
the nayghers loose on the ooodntry? 
{Angrily,) No, sur! I give my vout to 



Dooglas! And Pd do it again, if he 
wazhn't dead ; long life to 'nm I 

Dr. B. Ton didn't vote for Douglas t 
{depreeatingly.) 

Dennis, Pon my sowl I did, thin. But 
don't be bbdthering me; give me me 
paherpers, and let me go about me busi- 
ness. 

Capt. P, Dennis, you were drafted, 
and you must serve your adopted country 
in tMs hour of her periL If you can vote, 
you can fight 

Dennis, Qo way wid yees, and give 
me me paherpers. 

Capt. P, Gorporal, put him out before 
we have a second edition of Donny-brook 
Fair here. 

(Oapt. p. and Db. B. walh to the frmt,) 

Capt, P. This is a very large, and very 
respectable audience. 

Dr. B. Very large and tery respect- 
able. 

Capt. P. Do you suppose there are any 
young men here, who would like to escape 
the draft? 

Dr. B, Very likely there are some. 

Capt P, They have seen how unsuc- 
cessful the applicants for exemption have 
been on this occasion. As we have had 
considerable experience in this business, 
suppose we inform them how they may 
esci^ the draft. 

Dr, B. With the greatest pleasure. 

Capt. P. You are the surgeon ; pray, 
tell them. 

Dr. B. By volunteering. {Exeunt — 
fAune, Star jangled Banner.) 



PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

IV. 
PERCEFnvK exercises; or how to make children ready and accurate 

OBSERVERS. 



A primary teacher should be pre- 
pared to pursue a systematic course 
of exercises, for the purpose of developing 
and strengthening those powers of mind 



which, in the order of nature, are first 
called into action. The lessons should be 
progressive in their character, and suited 
to the age and capacity of the children. ' 
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This DAtarally presupposes some prepa- 
ration on the part of the instractor. What 
are the powers to be cultivated, and hoto 
shall thejr be developed, should be a theme 
of absorbing interest to every one who as- 
sumes the holy office of dealing with the 
immortal mind. With an earnest desire 
to benefit youn^ teachers who have never 
given special attention to the subject of 
perceptive development, we present a gen- 
eral outline of a course upon different sub- 
jects suitable for primary schools, and, as 
far as time and space will permit, exhibit 
our plans of working out the details of 
each course. 

FORM. 

Order of Exercises : 

1. Simple Perception of Foro^ including 
exercises in Imitation, Construction, and 
Drawing. 

2. Exercises to develop more minute 
Observation, Language, and Drawing. 

8. Exercises of Simple Comparison. 

4. Direction of the Straight Line. 

5. Idea of Angles developed. 
Different kinds of Angles observed, 

named, and drawn. 
0. Parallel Lines. 

7. Description of the Square, with Draw- 
ing. 

8. Description of the Oblong, with 
Drawing. 

9. Description of the Triangle, with 
Drawing. 

10. Description of the Rhomb, with 
Drawing. 

11. Description of the Rhomboid, with 
Drawing. 

12. Description of the Cylinder, with 
Drawing. 

13. Description of the Cone, Cube, and 
Sphere. 

To work out the details of the above 
course requires time, labor, and patience, 
on the port of the teacher. The exercises 
included under the division numbered 1, 
should not be hurried. 

Apparatus for the lessons may be ^- 
temporized, if necessary. A box and 
chart of Forms will be found more con- 
venient, however. A teacher con cut 
from common pasteboard several squares, 
oblpngs, triangles, rings, rhombs, rhom- 



boids, pentagons, hexagons, octagons, 
oval<s etc., for use. One of each of these 
forms may be sketched upon drawing- 
paper, to answer for a chart 

SKKTOH OF ▲ SIMPLR PBRORPTIVE XXBB- 

OISS. 

The teaclier having the forms mentioned 
upon a table before the class, may place 
one in the hands of several of the class, 
requesting each child to go to the table 
and find one like it. After the selections 
have been made, the children may arrange 
themselves in a line facing the papils re- 
maining in their seats, and each hold up 
the forms so that all may Judge of the cor- 
rectness of the choice. Other children 
will follow in succession selecting forms, 
others deciding as before. 

The teacher must be animated and ener- 
fretic herself, in order to keep as many of 
the class busy matching forms as possible, 
while all the others are engaged in ob- 
serving those selected, and Judging whether 
a correct choice has been made. It will 
depend almost entirely upon the teacher's 
spirit and manner, whether such exercises 
are interesting and beneficial to the minor- 
ity of the class, or whether they degener- 
ate into a monotonous, prosy apology for 
a lesson. As the children present the 
forms selected, the teacher will find it 
necessary to frame her questions in such a 
manner that they may be answered by a 
signal. Seeing that the attention of all 
the class is secured, she may say : All who 
think that these two forms are jiist alike^ 
may raise their hands. Caution should be 
observed about allowing the children to 
respond to questions of tbis kind in a care- 
less, indifferent manner. If the teacher 
does not exercise some ingenuity in this 
respect, and put her questions in a pointed 
manner, some will be very likely to re- 
spond mechanically; merely following 
others. If this habit is continued, it must 
have a pernicious effect upon the mind of 
the child. 

This simple exorcise, if conducted prop- 
erly, may be repeated for several succes- 
sive lessons from ten to fifteen minutes in 
length, daily, before it will become neces- 
sary to introduce some change. 
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BBOOND 8KXT0IT. 

Several children may be sent to the 
table to find two forms jv$t alike; let them 
present the forms, and let the others decide 
as before. While those at the table are 
engaged, others may l)e sent to point to 
objects in the room, of the same shape as 
some form given them. Commencing with 
the oblong, books and slates may be used, 
and the children requested to find some- 
thing similar in shape. The class should 
be trained in this way until they will point 
very readily to doors, windows, panes of 
^lass, tops of desks, etc., etc., and to any 
objects that may be square, triangular, or 
circular. 

The exercises of the First Sketch may 
be repeated. They are only separated to 
afford a little variety for tlie succeeding 
lessons. 

THIBD BKBTOH. 

Two children may have forms placed in 
their hands, and be sent to the chart to 
point to representations similar in form. 
Others observe and decide as before. All 
the exercises may be combined or given in 
the same lesson, and the class drilled upon 
them for some time. 

It is generally desirable to change the 
subject as often as once a fortnight. It 
jrill be seen that these exercises assist the 
child in learning to read. The same power 
of mind is beuig cultivated that enables 
him to recognize words by their forms, 



and we actually find that children learn to 
read more rapidly for having such training. 

BIMPLB PKKOKPnOBT AVD IMITATION. 

The class should be practiced in observ- 
ing and imitating simple patterns formed 
with the blocks. The teacher will arrange 
two forms at first, as fancy may dictate, 
and request some to imitate the arrange- 
ment All will observe and decide 
whether correct or not Two weeks will 
not be too long to dwell on this part of 
the subject 

PRAOTIOB nr DBAWINO. 

The simpler forms may be presented at 
first, and the children encouraged to draw 
them. They will, of course, work slowly 
and awkimrdly, but it is very important 
that beginners should commence young, if 
we expect them to sketch readily. Our 
pupils in the higher departments should 
be able to draw the outlines of common 
objects as readily as they form the letters 
of the al|ihabet To accomplish this, chil- 
dren must have early and continued prac- 
tice. It is the duty of the prinuuy teacher 
to commence the work. 

It will be noticed that the first division 
only, of our course, has thus &r occupied 
our attention. A full elucidation of the 
whole subject, as indicated in the foregoing 
order of exercises, would fill a volume. In 
future articles, it will give us pleasure to 
present an outline of other topics. 



FEMALE TEACHERS. 



THE character and usefulness qf a 
school must, of course, depend chiefly 
on the character and qualifications of the 
teacher, and for this reason the laws of the 
different States provide that teachers shall 
be examined and licensed before being em- 
ployed in the public schools. Unfortunate- 
ly, the examinations required by law are 
not always such as they should be, and, 
consequently, the evils resulting from the 
employment of inferior teachers are not, 
in all cases, avoided. In addition to the 
fact that examinations are often superficial, 
and sometimes ridiculous, may be men- 



tioned the fact that large numbers of 
teachers enter upon the discharge of their 
duties without any examination whatever. 
But, besides these obvious hindrances to 
good schools, it is also worthy of notice, 
that the salary paid to teachers is not, as 
a general thing, sufiSciently large to induce 
9ien of character and capacity to engage in 
our public schools ; and thus it happens 
that where male teachers are employed, 
they are frequently persons who are wil- 
ling to turn their hands to almost any thing 
as a means of temporary support Let any 
one who ihay doubt this be reminded of 
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the &ct that the salary paid to a great 
man/ male teachers does not exceed $250 
per annam, and be will not, perhaps, won- 
der at the Mender qualifications of the men 
employed to teach, and that the I>u8ine88 of 
teaching shonld be, so often, a simple 
&rce. 

To find an efiectnal remedy for the evils 
attending the employment of inferior 
teachers wonld be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble ; yet something can, doubtless, be done 
in this direction. With a view \o tliis, in- 
qniries have been made in different quar- 
ters as to the relative merits of male and 
female teachers, it being generally con- 
ceded that females are not entitled to as 
much compensation for their labor as 
males. By these inquiries it is ascertained 
ihst of an eqnal number of males and 
females employed as teachers, the mcgori- 
ty, and a very large one, of successfiil in- 
structors and disciplinarians, is composed 
of females. In a great number of cases 
where money enough is not raised in a dis- 
trict to maintain a school, during the entire 
year, and where the salary must be very 
small, and apportioned, perhaps, for the* 
winter to a male, and for the summer to a 
female, we must expect, as a matter of 
course, to find men of very inferior abili- 
ties — men who do not devote themselves to 
teaching as a profession, but who simply 
resort to it as a temporary expedient. 
Teachers should be, in all cases, persons 
not only of unexceptionable habits, but of 
sound health and good intellectual endow- 
ments ; and it would be very strange, in- 
deed, if men possessing such requisites 
should devote themselves to the arduous 
and responsible business of teaching for 
the sum of $250 or $800 per annum, when 
there are so many ways by which industry 
and moderate talents can be far better re- 
warded. 



Whether it be right or wrong, it is cer- 
tainly true, that the labor of females does 
not command as great a reward, pecunia- 
rily, as that of males, not only when that 
labor is in all respects as effective, but 
even wlien it is to be preferred, both on 
account of its quality, as well as on account 
of the superior qualifications of the party 
by whom it is performed. This is a matter 
wortliy of consideration where rigid econo- 
my must be observed. But it is also true 
that experienced male teachers, who are 
fully qualified to govern a school and give 
instructions in the common branches of 
learning, cannot, as a general rule, be ob- 
tained for $250 or $800 a year, and it is 
equally true that females, possessing such 
requisites, can. 

The notion that women cannot govern is 
overwhelmingly refuted by the experience 
of all ages. They were made to govern, 
and that, too, by the only means by which 
government can be permanently main- 
tained, namely, by love, by affection, by 
kindness. The woman who is generously 
endowed with these qualities is as 1 
capable of governing as, nay, is better : 
to gove/n than, the man of harsh voiuo 
and angry aspect. The little children hang 
around her, anxious to know her wishes, 
and desirous of being first to please her ; 
and the "great big boys," those terrors of 
pedagoguedom, on whom schoolmasters 
always look with trembling, speak to her 
in their blandest tones, and, with their 
more solid acquirements, receive from her 
lessons of gentleness, which will give 
beauty and character to their future 
career. 

As a result of the inquiries instituted 
with reference to this subject, it may be 
very safely asserted that schoolmistresses 
at $200 a year may be selected in prefer- 
ence to $300 schoolmasters. 



^^•^ 



MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 



THE practicability of introducing the 
science of music into our public 
schools, and of making it one of the every- 
day branches taught, has for some years 



past engaged so much of the attention of 
our prominent educators, and been dis- 
cussed by so many of our leading educa- 
tional journals, that there remains little 
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room for any thing to be said pro or c(ni in 
regard to the sabject ; and as it would be 
difBcnIt to add to what others have said, 
touching the methods to be employed to 
insure success, I shall merely attempt to 
rehite something of my own experience in 
the introduction of the study into my own 
schools. 

The first concise and instructive article 
on the subject, 1 remember to have read, 
was in a report of Horace Mann to the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, in 
which he clearly set forth the requirements 
of the teacher, and endeavored to impress 
upon him the necessity of cultivating what- 
ever musical talent he possessed, and, as a 
motive tliereto, assured him that he would 
the better meet the wants of his awakened 
patrons, and secure to himself the more 
desirable situations, as these were ever at 
the command of the best qualified teach- 
ers. This report was widely circulated 
throughout New England, and wherever 
teachers profited by these. hints, beneficial 
results immediately followed in the better 
discipline of the village schools, and the 
wider reputation of the teachers of the 
rural districts. 

On entering upon the duties of a teach- 
er, I determined to adopt the practice of 
singing daily at the opening and close of 
sohuol ; and if successful in this, I resolved 
to make use of my limited musical educa- 
tion in teaching my pupils the rudiments of 
the science. My first attempt was attend- 
ed with a great many difiiculties. The 
remote location and semi-barbaric state of 
the people composing my patrons, preclud- 
ed the idea, at first, of my making any very 
great advancement in the common branch- 
es, much less the fine arts ; but, being young 
and enthusiastic, I resolved "to try." 

The school-houses in the section of 
oountry lying adjacent to the boundary 
line of Maine and Canada, are not so boun- 
tifully supplied with those "aids^' to teach- 
ing which our city instructors deem so 
essential to the illustration of any given 
subject ; consequently, the teacher of this 
benighted region is obliged to exercise his 
ingenuity to supply the deficiency. As 1 
entered my schgol-room, the first article of 
furniture I missed was a blackboard. I 
could endure the sight of the seats in a cir- 



cle, facing the wall, for that was a thing I 
could remedy with hammer and nails on 
the coming Saturday. But how to make a 
blackboard with the lumber and paint 
fourteen miles distant, at the nearest vil- 
lage, was a subject of considerable con- 
cern ; but the Yankee woman is never at a 
loss for ways to supply her needs. After 
getting my little flock of eighteen, the chil- 
dren of five families, in order, examining 
their various text-books, assigning to each 
his lesson, and giving them all a pretty 
clear idea of what 1 should require at their 
hands in the way of deportment, punctual- 
ity, and good recitations, I asked if they 
had ever sung in school. With a queer, 
half-surprised look, the boldest ventured a 
" No, ma'am.*' I then said, ** I shall teach 
you to sing, if you are good, obedient chil- 
dren ;'' at which a slight titter was audible 
among the larger boys. Dismissing them 
for the remainder of the day, I repaired to 
a lumberman's hut, and explained to him 
that I wanted a blackboard to assist me 
in teaching his boys. These same boys 
having preceded me, had informed the 
father that they were going to learn 
^^ music," at which the honest forester had 
ejaculated a depreciative " Pshaw.-' When 
I spoke of the blackboard, he looked up 
and said, "Look a here, young school 
ma'am, I want them boys to larn readin', 
ritin', and cipherin', and don't go to stuffin' 
inter their heads none o' yer city notions, 
for they are to chop their way through 
the world, and miuie ain't good for nothin' 
but for such curly-headed, lily-faced wom- 
en like you to waste their time on." I 
saw that the latter part of his remark .was 
intended as complimentary, though it 
seemed any thing else, so I was not abashed, 
but explained to him tliat the blackboard 
was not to teach music alone, but arith- 
metic and writing, and that it saved time 
in making clear to all in a class at once, 
what I would be obliged to show to each 
separately. This satisfied him, and taking 
his axe, he hewed from a log lying in the 
door-yard a board nearly three feet long, 
two feet wide, and about eight inches 
thick. Taking it to the school-room and 
placing it upon a block some three feet 
high, he said, '* With a piece of charcoal, 
this will do for a substitute until I oan 
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go to mill and gfit the stuff for a better,** 
and it anBi»ered very well for a week^ at 
the end of which time a good pine black- 
board was sent me bj tliis noble old fel- 
low. I coold not be otherwise^than de- 
lighted^ for I felt I had conquered hira, 
and coald^ without fear or trembling, teach 
his boys any thing I pleased. There is 
nothii^ so interests and draws the hearts 
of the patrons towards the teacher as the 
knowledge tbat they are essential to his, 
or her, comfbrt and usefnlness. 

The first music lesson I essayed to give 
was to a class of beginners in the Multipli- 
cation Table. I argued, this is practical 
and will not offend these sober lumber- 
men, and I will only teach it them by ear, 
which will require no more time tlian the 
repeating it without the tune. Thus I 
quieted my conscience for teaching a pro- 
scribed branch. When I commenced sing- 
ing the song ^* Two times one are two, two 
times three are six,** the silence was insuf- 
ferable. I felt the eyes of these native 
critics upon me, and the blood mounted to 
my face, and I tLink their pity and love 
were excited. They did not laugh, but 
looked embarrassed, and presently one or 
two of the big boys joined in the chorus of 
**Five times five are twenty-five," which is 
sung to the familiar tune of *^ Yankee Doo- 
dle.*' 

After having taught them several simple 
airs, 1 one day drew the G clef and scale 
upon the board, and explained its use. 
Next day, being dismal and rainy, 1 em- 
ployed the half hour allotted to recess in 
teaching the letters upon the base and tre- 
ble staff, and, a few da^s after, the notes 
and their names, at which there was some 
laughing, but I succeeded so well, and they 
remembered so admirably, that I sent fifty 
miles to the town of A—— and procured 
a dozen copies of the *' Sing^g Bird,*' from 
which, before two months, they were able 
to sing quite readily any tune written in 
the key of 0. There were some who had 
not good natural voices, and could, 1 am 
persuaded, never learn to sing well, not- 
withstanding the assertion of Mr. Mason 
that all children, from six to ten years of 
age, who are capable of learning to read, 
are capable of learning to sing. 

I was quite satisfied with my labor in 



that isolated region at the end of four 
months (their scholastic year) ; and these 
sturdy wood-cutters approvingly said, 
^ The best school they ever had was the 
one in which the young woman taught 
their children to sing;" and I believe 
many a bleak winter's evening, during the 
snows and winds of that inhospitable sea- 
son, has been made more cheerful by the 
music of those angels of the fireside. I 
felt confident that the seeds of a noble 
ambition to drink of the deeper springs of 
knowledge were there sown, which will 
yet spring up, and bear golden fruit. Those 
grand old woods will never be silent moni- 
tors over a happier school, or tlioso furest 
birds listen with envy to sweeter songs, 
than the children sang on that closing day 
of school. 

I have pursued a like course in my 
teaching, in the prairies of the West and 
in the Middle States, and sometimes have, 
out of my own funds, hired an instrument 
to facilitate the study, and have ever found 
that music is a wonderful power in disci- 
plining a school. It harmonizes the dis- 
cordant elements, and, as one of our good 
poets says — 

There is in kouIs a sympathy with sounds. 
8oiue chord in uniitou with what we hear 
la touched within u«, and the heart replies. 

8ome eminent educator, I cannot now 
remember who, has said of music, **It is a 
moral means of great efficacy. Its practice 
promotes health ; it disarms anger; softens 
rough and turbulent natures; socializes 
and brings the whole mind, as it were, 
into a state of fusion, from whioh condition 
the teacher can mould it into what form 
he will, as it cools and hardens." 

Mr. Mason, in his *^ Musical Letters," 
tells us that in Germany music is taught in 
every institution of learning, and with the 
greatest fidelity. He dcbcribes the teach- 
ers OS men whom God has made teachers, 
whose hearts are filled with the love of 
little children, and he also says a teacher 
cannot obtain a situation unless he under- 
stands, theoretically, the science of music 

In Prussia, M. Cousin, in his Report on 
Public Instruction, says, ^^ Music is carried 
to a very high degree of cultivation. There 
are few students who have not a violin, 
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and manjr leave school very good organ- 
ists and piano forte players.^' 

Now, if mosio is so thoronghlj taught 
in Qennanjr and Pnissia, why may it not 
he taught equally well in America? The 
means and the material are to he found 
here as well as any other country. 
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Valdi of Rbadino to Youth. 

THE pursuit of knowledge is desirahle 
as a means to make men rich, wise, 
and happy ; yet, how few, comparatively, 
profit by it. One has no time, another has 
no ability; and thus a thousand excnses 
are made for neglecting the improvement 
of the immortal mind. It is difficult, in 
all cases, to account for this ; but when we 
reflect that man is a creature of habit, we 
begin to perceive the secret of much of his 
apathy in regard to a matter of such vital 
importance. The mind may be as much 
under the dominion of habit as the senses. 
Its cravings or desires are equally subjects 
for cultivation. Reading may become a 
habit, and study may become a habit, just 
as indolence and listlessness may become 
habits. That the habit of reading may be, 
in some cases, so engrossing as to become 
positively injurious to every thing like 
great achievements, is, no doubt, true; 
but there is nothing good in this world 
that is not susceptible of abuse. Less 
danger is to be feared from the constant 
occupation of the mind with books, than 
from the utter neglect of them. There 
are individuals, and not a few, who never 
read a book, from the beginning of the 
year to its end. Many of these individuals 
know how to read, and are not regarded 
as positively ignorant ; though the amount 
of knowledge which they possess is very 
small. Not unfrequently, these persons 



are men of more thaii ordinary intelleot^ 
men who, if they would but take advan- 
tage of the precepts and experience of 
others, a{ found in books, might be far 
more useful tiian they are in the world, 
and even attain to eminence in their re- 
spective callings. 

This utter disregard of the inestimable 
advantages to be derived from studying 
the works of those who, by their writings, 
have opened to the world every depart- 
ment of human knowledge, is due, gener- 
ally, to habits and prejudices formed dur- 
ing the first years of life. The child is 
sent to school ; he is taught to read and 
write; geography, granmiar, and arith- 
metic, in the most repugnant forms in 
which they can be presented, are brought 
to his attention. No other books than 
those from which he is oompeUed to learn 
a tiresome task, are ever placed before his 
eyes; and he grows up without any habits 
of reading or study, and, in many cases, 
with a thorough dislike for every thing 
that bears the smallest resemblance to a 
book. To many this may seem incredi- 
ble ; but it is nevertheless too true — ^there 
are hundreds and thousands of men whose 
early training at school, and at home, has 
given them an aversion for books, which 
no subsequent experience has been suffi- 
cient to overcome; and, what is worse, 
the neglect, during youth, of these silent 
instructors, renders them more difficult of 
comprehension — in fact almost unintelligi- 
ble in riper years. 

There is no occupation in life in which 
others have not preceded us, and it is in 
books that we have the narratives of their 
experience. How much unnecessary work, 
then, may be avoided by ascertaining what 
has been done by those who have wrought 
before us in the various departments of 
human labor I This is a suggestion worthy 
of consideration ; and, in connection with 
it, we see that due care should be taken to 
create in young persons a love of reading. 

But, as in the formation of all habits, so 
in reading — the young must be carefully 
watched and instructed. Errors are, 
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however, very freqaentlj committed by 
parents and teachers in their zeal to 
guard the minds of those onder their 
care, against the influence of pernicious 
books. Some proscribe all works of fic- 
tion, and peremptorily deny the smallest 
indulgence in every thing of this char- 
acter. Others do not go so far, but tol- 
erate the writings of the old novelists, 
under the fanciful ftea that whatever is 
old and regarded as standard, must be 
innoxious. Prohibitions of this kind are 
unwise, and very rarely, perhaps never, 
result in any good. The true way to 
deal with the young is to attract, is to 
lead — not ,to drive, them. Let them be 
inspired with a desure to improve, and 
with a love for what is excellent. Let 
them see that their happiness, their pleas- 
ure, and their welfare, are, in every thing, 
consulted by those placed over them. Af- 
ford them recreation for the mind, which 
is just as essential as exercise is for the 
body. 

To compel young persons to refrain 
from reading all works of fiction, is to 
deprive them of one source of compara- 
tively innocent mental diversion, at the 
risk of driving them to others that may 
prove to be positively injurious. Young 
persons must have amusement, and a very 
large amount of it It is the business of 
parents and guardians to provide this 
amusement, and to see that it be not only 
harmless, but profitable. Under proper 
direction, works of the fancy may be read 
with beneficial results. The most suita- 
ble place for them is the home circle, at 
hours when the members of the family 
assemble for social ei\joyment; and, in- 
deed, upon these occasions, very much 
may be done to cultivate a taste for health- 
ful and valuable reading. It is proper to 
say here that parents who study the wel- 
fare of their children, will make home the 
most desirable place for them in the world; 
that here, at proper times, full liberty will 
be given to engage in all games and sports 
that may be tolerated with propriety any- 
where. 



It is to be lamented that so many house- 
hold.s are poorly supplied with, nay, almost 
destitute of, books. This is an evil that 
should, and can, be remedied, and the 
most effective means to this end is the es- 
tablishment of school libraries. There is 
not a school district in the land in which, 
with proper efforts, a library adapted to 
the wants of the people could not be 
formed. This is a labor that must devolve 
mainly upon teachers, and their enterprise 
and| success in this direction will not only 
prove their devotion to the cause in which 
they are engaged, but will reward them 
by facilitating the work of instruction. 
This is one of the ways in which a teacher 
may confer a lasting benefit upon those 
among whom he is laboring; and we 
desire most earnestly. to call their atten- 
tion to it. 



School Supervision. 

SCHOOLS and school systems, like other 
human institutions, require supervi- 
sion. "Without it, they cannot prosper. 
With it, however, they fnay fail. The 
prosperity or failure will depend upon the 
kind of care and attention which they re- 
ceive. All experience shows that faithful 
and intelligent supervision over any under- . 
taking, is a great blessing. It is, in fact, 
an essential element of success. It breathes 
into the movement the breath of life, and 
it becomes a living soul. In all intelligent 
communities, and wherever education has 
made substantial progress, this is a recog- 
nized truth, a practical fiEu:t And on the 
contrary, wherever this truth is ignored, 
there we find the schools in a languishing 
condition, and the public sentiment re- 
specting them, in a state of apathy and in- 
difference. The contrast presented by 
these two orders of things, is so marked 
and so manifest, that it is surprising that 
greater progress does not result from it, 
in the more rapid extension of the system 
of thorough and efficient supervision every- 
where. The benefits arising from the op- 
eration of this principle are well illustra- 
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ted in nearly all of onr cities, and on a 
larger scale in several of the leading States. 
In no instance will it be fonnd tliat real 
prosperity is coincident with the absence 
of efficient supervision in educational af- 
fairs ; and, on tlie otlier hand, it will be 
noted without exception, that those cities 
and States which have vigorously applied 
this great motive-power to their school 
machinery, are immensely in advance of all 
others. The reasons for this are obvious 
enough, it is true ; and yet they do not 
seem to be appreciated as generally as they 
ought to be, or they would otherwise be 
more universally acted upon. 

Wherever there is supervision that is 
active, efficient, and wise, there are better 
teachers, a more appreciative public sen- 
timent, and a higher standard of excellence. 
There is a deeper sense of responsibility 
among teachers and pupils; there is an 
active yet generous rivalry between the 
schools. There is more organization, more 
unity and harmony of effi:)rt, and more en- 
ergy of action in every part of the system. 
This is the uniform testimony of experi- 
ence, both in the old world and the new ; 
and it is high time that it should be acted 
upon more generally in this country, where 
education in its more comprehensive sense 
is a vital necessity. 

Supervision is of two kinds : official and 
non-official. It is of the former that we 
now speak; not because of its superior 
importance per ««, but on account of its 
greater efficiency de facto. Undoubtedly, 
the most effective method of looking after 
schools and school interests — after teachers 
and teaching — is that which invokes the 
active efforts of the parents, and which se- 
cures their actual and frequent presence in 
the school-room. But this plan, as a gen- 
eral thing, fails in practice. Parents will 
not vihit tlie school, and will not trouble 
themselves very seriously about its affiurs. 
Hence, official supervision becomes the 
more a necessity, and hence, also, the im- 
portance of making it as wise and effective 
as possible. But official supervision does 
not, of itself, guarantee thoroughness, un- 



less it be coupled with a sense of account- 
ability and responsibility. A Superintend- 
ent, a Board of Education, or a Board of 
Trustees, must be made to feel and know 
that he and they are watched, and that an 
account will be required of their steward- 
ship. And just here is the practical diffi- 
culty. How to make this sense of respon- 
sibility a reality, so as to secure fidelity in 
the administration or affiurs, is the ques- 
tion. There are too many officials who 
discharge their duties so formally, and 
with so little regard to the great interests 
intrusted to them, that their acts prove a 
curse rather than a blessing to the enter- 
prises committed to their guardianship. 
.They are too ignorant, or too indifferent 
and neglectful, or too timid, to labor with 
that unction which secures efficiency and 
success. Perhaps they are mere politi- 
cians, ambitions of further promotion, and 
hence too anxious to conciliate the favor 
of the multitude to peril their popularity 
by a faithful discharge of duty. Instances 
are numerous in which great interests suf- 
fer seriously, even if they do not perish, 
from the laxity of principle, or from the 
timidity of the supervisory power. 

This whole subject will bear discussion. 
We are far from having reached the high- 
est standard of efficiency in this matter. 
Indeed, the masses of the people have not 
yet been brought to recognize the neces- 
sity of supervision at all ; but rather re- 
gard the school as a machine that is to be 
worked under a system of masterly inao- 
tivity in this respect It is our purpose in 
future, to consider this important matter 
somewhat at length, and systematically, in 
the hope that our plans for school super- 
vision may be both extended and perfected. 
There is great need, both of improvement 
and expansion in this direction. 



Wy are ruined, not by what we really 
want, but by what we think we do ; there- 
fore, never go abroad in search of your 
wants ; if they . be real wants, they will 
come home in search of you ; for he that 
buys what he does not want, will soon 
want what he cannot buy. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



London, June, 1864. 

Mr, Editor — ^The traveler who seeks for 
information concerning the system of school 
education in England, will find many ob- 
stacles in tlie path of his progress. These 
arise iVom two soarces : the want of any 
classification of the schools, and the ab- 
sence of Superintendents or Boards of In- 
struction, such as exist in the United 
States. The principal semmaries of learn- 
ing are generally tJie ofi&pring of private 
charity or personal effort. Each of these 
has certain peculiarities originating in the 
mind of its founder, or gradually adopted 
by acting principals as the result of expe- 
rience. With the exception of certain 
academies in Scotland, and the lower class 
of parish schools in England, it is difiScult 
to get access to the* actual methods of in- 
struction, without letters of introduction 
from high ofiSciala, or gentlemen of well- 
known influence as instructors. 

Through the politeness of the American 
Ambassador and of several gentlemen at 
Cambridge, I was favored with letters to 
Bev. Dr. Jelf, Principal of King's College, 
London; Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, Head-master 
of Eton; throagh whose aid the various 
departments of Rugby, Eton, Christ^s Hos- 
pital Charity School, and the George Her- 
iot School, Edinburgh, were carefully in- 
spected. I propose, my dear Sir, in this 
letter, to ^ve you the results of these ob- 
servations, hoping that the same may prove 
of interest and profit to our school system 
in the United States. 

The first impression made by this survey, 
was, ths grand acale an vhich private mu- 
njfiicenee had provided for the wante ofde- 
eerting youth. No prouder monuments of 
posthumous fame could be erected to the 
memory of men, than the celebrated schools 
at Rugby, Eton, and Edinburgh. All that 
money can procure to give dignity to the 
position of a public inttrnctor, or to fur- 
nish the student with the means of acquir- 
ing useful knowledge, is there found in the 
greatest profusion. As my attention was 
directed particularly to the public schools, 
the five largest and most interesting his- 
torically, at Winchester, Eton, Harrow 



Westminster, and Rugby, were carefully 
studied. They are High Schools, or first- 
class academies, with funds equal to those 
of Harvard or Yale College, in the United 
States. Besides those institutions, the. old 
Charter House School at London, the St. 
Paul's School, the ''Schola Coletana," 
founded by John Colet, the friend of Eras- 
mus, and outside of London, King Edward's 
Grammar School, at Shrewsbury, were 
kindly opened to me and thoroughly vis- 
ited. All the above would be considered 
by Americans first-class academies prepar- 
atory to college, and compare favorably 
with the German Gymnasia, but with this 
important exception : that the object in 
the latter system of instruction is to pre- 
pare youth for the university courses, while 
the English school system is more liberal, 
and is designed for the various branches of 
practical life. 

The resemblance of the great charity 
schools at London and Edinburgh, known 
OS the Christ Hospital or blue-coat school 
— from the long dress of its beneficiaries — 
and the George Heriot and tlie George 
and John Watson schools, to the Gymnasia 
or *' Real schule" of Prussia, is more clearly 
defined than the rest. These are not State 
schools, in the sense that the State pro- 
vides for their wants, but simply guards 
their funds, and in return secures their 
best pupils for its various needs. Their 
funds have been accumulated during cen- 
turies, by donations from kings, bishops, 
or rich corporations. These funds are 
carefully invested, and then controlled by 
trustees generally appointed by the Gov- 
ernment These trustees appoint the di- 
rector or principal, to whom is usually 
committed the oversight of tlie instruction, 
which includes the system of discipline, 
the plan of instruction, the choice of text- 
books, the selection and removal of teach- 
ers. His position, though responsible, is 
generally permanent, and rendered pleas- 
ant by a large salary and a degree of re- 
spect and influence which rarely attends 
the post of an instructor in the United 
States. The meeting of the trustees, which 
occurs yearly at Rugby, ia a sort of con 
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ferende devoted to the financial interests 
of the Institntion. We have had two In- 
stitutions ii) New England, whose charac- 
ter resembles that of these great founda- 
tions in old England : Yale College, New 
Haven, where the Facnltj control the 
Board of Instraotion and the appointment 
of Profeasors; together with Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. Of coarse, we 
have as the result such teachers as Presi- 
dent Dwight and Rev. Samuel H. Taylor, 
LL. D., who compare favorably with Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby. The simple reason is, 
they are permitted to remain long enough 
in their positions to achieve a reputation 
and acquire an influence ; meanwhile the 
trustees devote all \ their energies to the 
securing of funds and pupils for the Insti- 
tution. 

Apother impression which I received 
from the carefol inspection of the English 
High Schools and Academies, was the gen- 
eral air of permanence and beauty 0/ style 
connected with the huildinge used far in- 
struction and the dormitories. The school- 
houses are always built in an attractive 
form, generally of stone, and are designed 
to last for centuries. As at Oxford and 
Cambridge, there is nothing more worthy 
of admiration than the stately halls, with 
their churches and chapels, with their de- 
lightful gardens, shrubbery, and sloping 
swards, which render the abode of science 
and art a beautiful paradise — so the schools 
at Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby, 
have the finest buildings of the landscape, 
with their surrounding gardens and green 
playgrounds. On these, during the hours 
of recess, the eye observes the students^ 
clad in their short, blue jackets, and white 
pantaloons, which is the prescribed dress 
of *^ scholars of the house." My friend. 
Dr. Schmitz, of the High School at Edin- 
burgh, has one of the finest residences in 
the new town, in full view of Arthur's Seat, 
and other classic scenes famous in Walter 
Scott^s works; while his school-building, 
near at hand, is a real palace, and without 
exception the finest building which I have 
seen. Such magnificence is practicable 
where the income has become so enormous, 
as in the case of King Edward*s School, at 
Birmingham, whose receipts are $60,000 a 
year, and whose director has a salary of 



$16,000. Notwithstanding the fact that 
many of these schools are on a charity 
foundation, they are frequented by tlie 
youth of all classes, from the noble families 
of the aristocracy, down through those of 
the gentry and merchants to the children 
of the humblest artisan. Wherever you 
see the scholars— on the playground, in 
the dining-hall, at the library, or in their 
study-rooms, or if perchance you meet 
them in the train, in company with their 
instructors during a vacation trip— the 
same impression is made on the spectator, 
that the best youUi in the land are sent to 
these schools. There is always an aristo- 
cratic air, in the best sense of the word, 
about them. Their countenances have 
that fresh glow of the cheek ; that open, 
frank expression, and the whole frame 
that light, yet firm step, which indicate 
the ofi&pring of Norman blood. Ton are 
impressed with the siiAplicity and sincerity 
of character, which is above all forms of 
deception and falsehood. This desirable 
trait of character is largely owing to the 
fact that the family influence of early child- 
hood is maintained over the pupil while 
at boarding-school. There is more of that 
affectionate- personal intercourse between 
the instructor and those under his care, 
than is possible in the public school sys- 
tems of Prussia and A merica. '^ Leges sine 
moribus van» sunt,'^ is as true in the 
United States as in Rome; and unless 
family customs and family influence are 
felt in the process of education, a aystem 
of instruction, whether public ..<h* private, 
is a mere machine. Each youth in these 
large institutions of England, has that love 
of home, a particular feeling which binds 
him so closely to his parents or family 
friends, and which is cherished by his in- 
structor as a safeguard against temptation. 
Hence the influence of the schooiis largely 
a home influence, and the scholars are 
considered parts of a faitiily, of whioli the 
principal is the acknowledged head. 

In succeeding letters, I propose to notice 
more distinctly the methods of instruction, 
the discipline and text-books. Hoping that 
these observations will be of use to the 
cause of education through your exceUent 
Journal, J am, yours sincerely, 

H. £. D. 
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SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS QT THE STATE OF NEW YORK.* 

Albany 1. Jolrn C. Nott. Albanj. 

2. Zebadiah A. Djer East Berne. 

8, John P. Witbeck Wert Troy. 

Alleghany 1. Charles L. Brundage Angelica. 

2. Walter D. Benwick Belmont 

Broome 1. James N. Lee Binghamton. 

2. WiUiam W. Elliott 

Cattaraagna 1. Thomas Edgerton Allegany. 

2. George A. Uladden Napoli. 

Cayuga 1. Israel Wilkinson Meridian. 

2. .William G. EUery Owasoo. 

8. Archibald Mcintosh, Jr. Locke. 

Chatanqne 1. Charles Hathaway. Westfield. 

2. James McNaughton Geny. 

Chemnng IsaAc S. Marshall. Horseheads. 

Chenango 1. Bolivar Bisbee East Pharsalia. 

2. Henry Green Coventryville. 

Clinton 1 . Levi Smith Plattsburgh. 

2. Boyal Corbin .' Rouse's Point. 

Colombia 1. Hartwill Reynolds Ancram Lead Mines. 

2. David G. Woodin VaUtie. 

Cortland 1. Daniel E. Whitmore Marathon. 

2. Lyman Pierce Tnixton. 

Delaware 1. Hobart M. Cable Masonville. 

2. O. Rice Ronton Roxbury. 

Dntehess 1. Augustus A. Brush FishkiU Plains. 

2. Wright D. Lattin Clinton Comers. 

Erie 1. Buradore Wiltse Clarence Center. 

2. Thomas J. Powers Hamburgh. 

8. Henjy S. Stebbins. Gowanda, Catt. Co. 

Evex 1. Isaac D. Newell Jay. 

2. Bovett B. Bishop Moriah. 

FrankHn 1. Sidney P. Bates Malone. ^ 

2. George W. Lewis Dickinson. 

Fulton Ludus F. Burr Broadalbin. 

Genesee Daniel C. Rumsey Batavia. 

Greene 1. Samuel S. Mulford s Tannersville. 

2. George C. Mdtt Acra. 

Hamilton Charles S. Smith Hope Falls. 

Herkimer 1. Morrell D. Beckwith Brockett's Bridge. 

2. OUver B. Beals Cedarville. 

Jefforson #. .1. George A. Raoney Dexter. 

2. Samuel D. Barr Watertown. 

8. George H. Strough La&rgeville. 

Kings . . , Frederick C. Demund New Utrecht 

* Lost month we gave a list of State SnperintendentM. We now ^ve the School Commissioneri 
of New York, toother with the SuperiutendentK of cities of New York. Next month we shall 
give tiie School-officers of counties* iii New Jersey or Pennsylvania, and so continue anUl we shall 
have given the names and addreMeH of all the School-officers in the States. 
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Lewis 1. Henry C. Nortbam Port Lejden. 

2. EUbridge R. Adams. Lowville. 

LivingBton 1. 6. Arnold Tocer. Moscow. 

2. Isaac G. Lusk. Dansville. 

Madison 1. Harrison Burgess Erieville. 

2. Hiram L. Rockwell Mnnnsville. 

Monroe. 1. Luther Curtice Webster. 

2. Joseph A. Toaier Qarkson. 

Montgomery Thomas Ireland Canajoharie. 

Niagara 1. Julius F. H. Miller Lockport. 

2. Ralph Stockwell East Wilson. 

Oneida 1. Harvey E. Wilcox Floyd. 

2. Charles T. Pooler » Deansville. 

8. Joshua H. Tracey Camden. 

4. Merritt N. Capron W. Leyden, Lewis Ca 

Onondaga 1. L. Harrison Cheney BaldwinsTllle. 

9. Elisha P. Howe Marcellus. 

8. Bex^jamin S. Gregory Jamesville. 

Ontario. 1. Jacob A. Wader Orleans. 

2. Gilbert W. Sutphen Oanandaigua. 

Orange 1. George E. Smith. Monroe. 

2. John J. Barr Goshen. • 

Orleans. Marcus H. Phillips Hulberton. 

Oswego 1. James W. Parkhurst Seriba. 

2. Newton W. Nutting Parish. 

8. William S. GoodelL Mexico. 

Otsego 1. Julius R. Thompson Cooperstown. 

2. Benjamin C. Gardner New Lisbon. 

Putnam William Townsend 2d Brewster's. 

Queens 1. Charles W. Brown .Flushing. 

2. William D. Wood Jamaica. 

Rensselaer .1. James C. Comstoek Lansingburgh. 

2. William L. Oottrell PoestenkilL 

Richmond Isaac Lea Btapleton. 

Rockland . Nicholas C. Blauvelt S^s'lng Valley. 

St Lawrence 1. Martin L. Laughlin Hammond. 

2. Clark Baker Hermon. 

8. Barney Whitney '. .Lawrenceyille. 

Saratoga. 1. Thomas McKindley Charlton. 

2. Henry Wilcox. Jr Saratoga Springs. 

Schenectady Nelson % Van Natta. Braman's Comers. 

Schoharie 1. Bartholomew Becker Middleburgh. 

2. Augustus C. Smith Cobleskill. 

Schuyler Lauren Q. Thomas North Reading. 

Seneca Isaac Runyan Ovid. 

Steuben 1. Eli H. Brown Hammondsport 

2. William M. Sherwood Woodhull. 

a Albert T. Parkhill Howard. 

SufRdk 1. Cordello D. Elmer Greenport. 

2. Thomas S. Mount Stony Brook. 

Sullivan. Albert Stage Lumborland. 

Tioga Andrew J. Lang Waverly. 

Tompkins Alviras Snyder Etna. 

Ulster. 1. Edward Eltinge Kingston. 
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Washington, 



2. John J. Woodward Roeendale 

8. John W. Young Accord. 

Lather A. Arnold Glena Falls. 

1. David V. T. Qua Shushan. 

2. Thomas S. Whitmore Fort Ann. 

Wajne 1. Thomas Robinson Rose. 

2. Jefierson Sherman. Marion. 

Westchester 1. William Miller Mount VemoiL 

2. Isaac 1 >. Vermilye Armonk. 

8. Henry A. Wells , . . . Peekskill. 

Wyoming 1. Edward F. Chaffee Attica. 

2. William W. Bean Pike. 

Tates George P. Lord Dundee. 



supkbintbndents of oltibs ix nlw york 

8tatb. 

(HHet, Kam*^. 

Albiiny John llunito (Sec B'd of Eduoat^n). 

Anbarn C. P. Wllllaina. 

Brooklyn J. W. Bulklf jr. 

Baffaiti II*>niy A. Oarrio. 

Uud.v»n .James N. Ttiwnsend. 

Naw York S. 9. Randall 

Oswego E. A. Sheldon. 

Pouitlikoep^io O. C. Bnmap (Proa. B'dorBdneat'n). 

RncbcMter D. llolbrook. « 

6chcii«ctadjr K. A. CbMrtton. 

Syracuse. Charles K. Stevena 

Troy E. DHnforth. 

Uticm D. & Heflnron. 



Educational Mkstinos. — The Ohio 
State Teachers* Association will be held 
at Toledo, Ohio, on the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 
8th days of July. Chas. 8. Royce, Esq., 
Norwalk, Ohio, President. 

The New Yort State Teachers' Associa- 
tion will be held at Buffalo, New York, 
August 2d, 3d, and 4th. Prof. James B. 
Thomson, New York, President. 

I1ie American Institute of Instruction 
will be held at Portland, Maine, August 
16th, 17th, and 18th. Prof. Chas. Nortli- 
end, New Britain, Conn., President. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 



Magnesium a Sourob of Light. — About 
two years ago Bunsen announced that, 
when ignited, magnesium burns with a 
brilliant flame, the intensity of which, as 
determined by Buusen and Roscoe, in one 
of their photo-chemical researches, is only 
five hundred and twenty-five times less 
brilliant than that of the sun. As com- 
pared with candles a piece of magnesitim 
wire, 0.0894 of an inch in diameter, gsTe 
as much light as seventy-five stearine can- 
dles, five to the pound. To support this 
light for one minute, a piece of wire of tlie 
diameter mentioned, and 14 of an inch 
long, weighing about two grains, was re- 
quired. It was burned by an ordinary 
alcohol lamp. During further researches 
the same gentlemen ascertained that the 
photographical power of this light was 
only 36.6 times less Uian that of the sun, 
and therefore suggested the possibility of 
its use at some future time in pliotograpliy. 



We perceive by one of the foreign journals 
that their expectaticms have been fulfilled ; 
and that, by the aid of this light, photo- 
graphs have been taken very successfully. 
Fifteen grains of wire were required to 
sustain the light for one minute. At the 
distance of eight feet from the sitter a neg- 
ative was obtained, equal to any obtaine<l 
from sunliglit. The cost of magnesium, 
under the new process of separation, is 
comparatively trifling, being about eight 
dollars per ounce. 

Nyctalopia. — Prof. Hind, of Toronto, 
has published some curious details concern- 
ing this strange disease, " the night blind- 
ness," prevalent among the Nashquapee or 
Montagnais Indians. The sufferers from 
this affliction can see perfectly well as long 
as the sun is up, but become wholly or 
nearly sightless from sunset until dawn. 
No artificial light is of the least service. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 



MODlilLES CLA88iqUB8 IXB CONYEBBATIOir 

Familikrb, Tir^8 Aem Meilleora Aatears 
Dmn&tiqaeB Franoais de noe Joura» etc. 
Ouvrage e'minemment aUle aux (itndiants 
de la langue, offhmt aosBl one lecture re- 
creative et amuBante k oeux qui sayent 
deja bien le Fran^aia. Par E. M. Lad- 
BETT. Boston: 6. R. Urbino, Croeby & 
Nichols. New York: ftakeman A Maaon, 
Fr. W. Cbiistem. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippinoott & Co. 1864. Noe. 1 and 2. 

In an introduction npon the "Character 
and Design of this Work/' the author in- 
forms us, in decidedly unique English, of 
the many advantages to be gain^ bj a 
student oesiring to learn French, from the 
• use of these "Models of Classic Conversa- 
tion." And, in the main, we agree with 
him. By making selections from the best 
authors, and weaving them into interesting^ 
reading-matter, he Imls rendered the acquisi- 
tion of the .idioms of tiie language, usually 
so hard to master, easy and ddightfuL 

School Eoonohy. A Treatise on the Prepa- 
ration, Organization, Employments, Qov- 
emment, and Authorities of Schools. By 
Jambs Pylb Wickkrsham, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. .Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1864. 

A very thorough presentation of many 
good, though not particularly ori^inid 
thoughts, upon vastly important subjects. 
In some parts of the countiy, such a book is 
greatly needed. Too many communities are 
quite contented with their dilapidated old 
school-house, and are utterly indifferent to 
the system and methods of instruction car- 
ried on there. If such treatises as this could 
be freely circulated among them, they might 
be made to understand that a true education 
is a priceless boon, which cannot be had 
without great pains bestowed upon every 
thing relating to the school — its house, loca- 
tion, grounds, internal arrangements, appa- 
ratus ; the teacher — ^his methods of impart- 
ing knowledge, his moral character, influ- 
ence, ^sdpline ; the studies of the pupil — 
his capacities, health, etc, etc These, and 
a hundred other matters, are carefully ar- 
ranged and well considered by Mr. Wicker- 
sham. We cannot forbear quoting what he 
says about " Beauty of Location. It is in 
such direct contrast to the public sentiment 
of the last generation, which found expres- 
sion almost invariably in a little, low, red 
school-house, standing immediately on the 
road, and without a tree around it to shield 
it from the blazing sun, or screen it from the 



dust " A school-house so situated," says be, 
" that the children who frequent it can look 
out in all directions npon scenes of romantic 
wildness or quiet beauty, will teach many 
lessons better than tlM!j can be learned from 
books. We are taught unconsciously bj 
the objects that surround us ; and towering 
mountains and peaceful valleys, solden grain 
and shaded forests, rough, wild rocks and 
pleasant gardens, villages dotting the neigh- 
boring plains and vessels gliding along the 
distant river — all have trutn for the intelleci 
and beauty for the heart. Scenes like these 
leave upon the susceptible mind of a child 
a deep impression. Accustomed to look npom 
the beautiful in nature, he wiU learn to ap- 
preciate the beautiful in life. Thus in^ 
structed, *he will be more apt to shun the 
low and the groveling, the profSane and the 
vulgar, and to exemplify the sentiment, 
' How near to what is good, is what is &ir.' ** 

The Manual of Calisthenics: A Sys- 
tematic Drill-Book vtUhmtt Apparatus, fis 
Schools, Families, and Gymnasiums. Il- 
lustrated from Original Deigns, with Mqp 
sic to accompany the Exercises. By J. 
Madison Watson. New York and Phil- 
adelphia : Schennerhorn, Bancroft & Co. 
Chicago: Geo. & C. W. Sherwood. One 
volume 8vo, tinted paper, 144 pp. 



This most beautifrd, interestinfi^, and 
fnl work, will supply a demand that has 
long existed among experienced and suo- 
oessful educators, for a comprehensive Drill- 
Book, of moderate nze and price, which 
shall furnish a well-devised and regulated 
course of phyrical training, sufficiently ex- 
tended and varied to insure a perpetual inr* 
terest in schools. Although it is takeo 
almost wholly from " Watson's Hand-Book 
OF Calisthenics and Gtmnastics," such 
changes and additions have been made as 
render it complete in itself. 
. The introductory directions, rules, and ex- 
iflataations, as well as the descriptions of 
positions and classes of movements generally, 
are so simple, clear, and explicit, that they 
may be readily understood by the most or- 
dinary reader. All modes of marking time 
in connection with the movements, are g^ven, 
including vocal and musical varieties. 

The choice selections of Piano-forte Mume, 
so liberally introduced, are richly worth the 
price of the book. 

As the exercises are executed without ap- 
paratus, they may be employed by boUi 
sexes, in all places, and by persons of all 
ages and degrees of strength. We should 
judge that they would be regarded by the 
young as real amusement and relaxation, 
rather than a part of their daily taska 
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PracUoed liabitoally and energeticallj in 
youth, they can not fail to be attended with 
the happiest reanlts. The paper, printing, 
iUustrationa, and mechanical execution gen- 
eraUy, are truly excellent 

Slatb DRAWIKO-B0QK& In Six Parts. 
Published by Fisher & Brother. Phila- 
delphia and BaltiiBore. 

A very pretty series of sketches, imitating 
chalk upon a black ground. In the days of 
our own childhood, with what delight would 
we have seised upon a set of books like 
these ; and how much whispering in school, 
whittling of desk oorers, and punishment 
consequent thereupon, would have been 
spared us 1 Drawing is a matter that is too 
much negiected in all our schools ; for the 
reason, perhaps, that teachers so generally 
know nothing about it themselves. It is a 
great pity that this should be the case, espe- 
cially as a taste and aptness for it may be 
cultivated in almost every child. It Is not 
expected to maJse artists in our public 
schoots, nor is it desirable to give a great 
deal of time to the subject of drawing ; but 
it is important to cultivate the eye and the 
hand to some extent in this direction, and, 
for this purpose, we commend the series of 
books before us to the consideration of teach- 
ers. Let them be placed in the hands of 
children, and very httle additional instruc- 
tion will be needed in order to give them 
ease in the use of the pencil. 

The School-Gibl'b Garlaitd. A Selection 
of Poetry, in Four Parts^ by Mrs. C. M. 
E[iRKLAin>. First and Second Series. 
New York : Charles Scribner. 

These two volumes are formed chiefly from 
the productions of the most distinguished 
English and American poets, and are in- 
tended to cultivate in the young a taste for 
what is good and beautiful. The selections 
have been made with great judgment The 
compiler has not been happy in selectinff a 
title for these volumes. The object which 
she had in view in preparing them might 
be attained, equally weU, had they a name 
which did not appear to limit them to so 
small a class of raiders. They really form a 
household garland; and should lie, conve- 
nient to the hand, in evenr sitting-room, to 
be read bv every member of the family, male 
and femiJe, old and young. 

L'Instructkur db L'Enpance. A First 
Book for Children (studying the French). 
By L. BoNCEUi(. Boston : S. K. Urbino. 
New York : F. W. Christem. 

There is no royal road to knowledge. In 
the study of the French, or of any other lan- 
guage, it must be. as the author of this little 
book very properly observes, "line upon 
line, and precept upon precept." Study may 



be made a pleasing duty, and every depart- 
ment of science may be rendered attractive ; 
but the labor requisite to thorough learning 
can not be materially diminished, as some 
persons imagine, by the devices of book- 
makers. Frendi in Six Lessons— Latin 
without a Master — Greek without a Diction- 
ary — and all books of this kind, produce 
pleasing antidpations, which are, no doubt, 
worth the money that the books cost, but 
beyond this, they are of little value. The 
book before us does not pretend to make the 
acquisition of the French language a whit 
easier than it really Is ; but it presents the 
matter in a very pleasing and simple wav to 
children, and is worthy of the perusal of all 
who are interested in this study, either as 
teachers or pupils. 

Thb Ferry-Bot akd the Financier. By 
a Contributor to the " AUarUic" Boston : 
Walker. Wise 6 Co. 

This is one of a number of very pleasing 
and instructive books for the younf, pub- 
lished by the above-named house. It is a 
narrative of the early life of the present 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose name is so 
fiuniliar to every one, apd whose power is 
felt throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. As such, it must be interesting to 
every one, and is, in fact, ha\dng a very 
wide circulation. 

La Vieille Cotjsine; par E. Souvestre. 
La Poudre aux Yeux; par MM. La- 
beche et Edouard Martin. La Bataille 
DE Da]£E8 ; par MM. Scribe et Legouvd. 
Les Petitb Oisbaux ; par MM. Labiche 
et Delacour. La Petite Maman; par 

Madame De M . Le Bracelet ; par 

Madame De Gaule. With English Notes. 
Boston: S. R. Urbino. New York: F. 
W. Christem. Philadelphia: F. Ley- 
poldt. 

These are modem French plays, selected 
and published with E^lish notes, for the 
use of students in the French language. 
Some of them are well worth reading ; others 
are not ; but for the purpose intenided, and 
especially for the use of young persons, the 
selections are very good. 

Arithmetical EbcAMFLES, published by 
Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New York, 
is a nevo book, just added to Robinson's 
Mathematical Series. The book contains 
over fifteen hundred carefully prepared prac- 
tical examples, promiscuously arranged, and 
without answers, involving the application 
of all the principles and ordinary operations 
of arithmetic, designed to thoroughly test 
the student's judgment, and his knowledge 
of arithmetical rules and processes. 

The most noticeable feature of this work, 
is, the practical character of. the examples^ 
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and the largn amount of facU, stat%itie», and 
information, of recent date, wliicli are com- 
bined, and form the data in a large proper-' 
tion of these examples. 

This work is not designed for bt'ginners, 
but for those who have acquired at least a 
partial knowledge of the theory and applica- 
tions of numbers from some otiier work; 
and it may be used in connection with any 
other book, or series of bookt<, on this sub- 
ject. 

An edition is printed exclusively for U€ich- 
0ri^ containing the answers at the close of 
the book, and when a 8ui>ply is ordered for 
a ekus, the edition trithoui answers will be 
Bent, unless by special request the other is 
desired, 

The Student and ScnooL-MATB, for 
June, contains Trials and Triumphs, Chap- 
ter V. ; Step by Step, or Earth's Changes ; 
The Kinglieet Kings, a (loem ; You Never 
Will, if you Never Try ; Jemmy Duncan's 
First Lie; The Dying Soldier; Curious 
Trees in Africa ; Have Patience, a poem ; 
The Burial at Gettysburg, with figures to 
show positions in Declamation ; Humors of 
the Draft, a Dialogue, last part ; Teacher's 
Desk ; Soft in the Morning Dew, with music. 

This Monthly is really invaluable to the 
teacher and pupil. Price, one dollar per 
annum. Specimen number, ten cents. It 
will be s(Ait with the American Educa- 
tional MoNTHLT, for one year, on receipt 
of $1.50. 

Thackerat the Humoubibt, and the 
Man of Lettebb. The Story of his Life 
and Literary Labours, including a Selec- 
tion from his Characteristic Speeches, now 
for the first time gathered together. By 
Theodore Taylor, Esq., Meml/re de la 
SoeietS d€4 gens de Lettres. To which is 
added. In Memoriam, by Charles Dickens, 
and a Sketch, by Anthony Trollope. 
With portrait and illustrations. New 
York : D. Appleton & Company. 

This book seems to realize very fairly the 
intention of the writer as expressed in the 
Preface, viz. : to fill " an intermediate place 
between the newspaper or review article 
and the more elaborate biography which 
may be expected in duo course." It does 
not, however, tell us very much more about 
Thackeray than what might be gathered 
from the newspaper articles that appeared at 
the time of his death ; nor does it display 



any really able critidsma of the great aa> 
thor's worka /in explanation of tola latter 
point may perhai)s be found in the limited 
space to which Mr. Taylor propoeod to con. 
fine himself; or in the haste of oreparation ; 
or, as is more likely, in both. Tne Ibliowing 
looks like a hasiiiy constructed sentence: 
" He has cuntinu&ily described his experience 
at this c;.'lebrated school, — the venerable 
archway into which, in Charter-house 
square, still preserves an interesting token 
ot the old monkish character of the neigh- 
borhood," p. 11. As a whole, the volume is 
entertaining enough, and, as bringing into 
a condensed form ail that is at present known 
of Thackeray's life and work, will be valua- 
ble until the *'more elaborate biography" 
appears. Is it not queer that the "Pencil 
Sketches of Englitth Society," were among 
the rejected contributions to ihelf^ctD Montldy 
Magazine^ and that these very '* Sketches" 
should afterward have been recast and pub- 
lished as " Vanity Fair," — the book which 
drew Thackeray from obscurity, and estab- 
lished his reputation as a first-class novelist 1 

Mt Cave Life in Vicbebubg. With Let- 
ters of Trial and Travel. By a Lady. 
New York : D. Appleton & Company. 

A dear and interesting, but not very 
powerfully Written narrative, of what a rebel 
officer's wife experienced during one of the 
most memorable meges of modem times. A 
heroic woman (we prefer this term to that of 
"lady"), seems to be as self-possessed and 
fearless amid all the horrors of war, as her 
brethren of the "sterner sex;" and she is 
certainly capable of telling in chaste style 
her own eventful story, in which are woven 
a mass of interesting pardculars, not to be 
found even in the voluminous correspond- 
ence of the press. The following is an ac- 
count of the singular manner in which a 
rebel courier conveyed letters into the be- 
sieged town : " Taking a skiff in the Yazoo, 
he proceeded to its confluence with the Mis- 
sissippi, where he tied the little boat, entered 
the woods, and awaited the night. At dark, 
he took off his clothing, placed his dispatches 
securely witliin them, bound the package 
firmly to a plank, and going into the river, 
he sustained his head above the water by 
holding to the plank, and, in this manner, 
floated in the darkness through the fleet, 
and on two miles down the river to Vicks- 
burg, where his arrival was hailed as an 
event of great importance, in the atiU life of 
the city." 
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VACATIONS.. 



IF one whole month, each year, could be 
set apart as a season for rest and recrea- 
tton, it would, doubtless, be, bj nnaniraoas 
consent, the month of Angust This seems 
to be a sort of turning point in the year — 
a kind of goal up to which all nature, in 
these latitudes, industriously toils and puff«, 
and around which it slowly swings, like a 
noer upon the coui*se, for a backward 
Journey to the starting-place. We reach 
this period of the year with no diminution 
of vigor. Just as the shorn fields are now. 
ready to yield to the husbandman a second 
crop, and as the forest trees, in the pleni- 
tude of life, now send forth, here and there, 
fresh leayes and buds, so, up to this point, 
we preserve all our usual strength, and 
only need what is comparatively but a mo- 
ment's breathing, as we turn the stake 
which marks the completion of one-half of 
our yearly race. We may go on, to be 
sure, in a continuous circle, and, perhaps, 
run over this circle several times with ease 
and constantly increasing credit, but (and 
there is no denying it) we wiU, event- 
ually, drop, and be carried out of the ring,, 
while others, who have cautiously stopped 
to refresh themselves on the way, will con- 
tinue to sweep around the course steadily, 
and with unabated vigor, long after we 
have been pronounced unfit for further 
service. 

This newly-mown hay that greets our 
nostrils, on every side, fairly makes us 
bound with pleasure. Years ago, during 
our early school days, it used to look so 
jolly, and puff into our faces words which 



sounded very much like *' There's a good 
time coming, boys, work a little longer;" 
and the schoolmaster heard the words and 
rejoiced in them as much as any of us, at 
least, that is our present opinion, though 
we used to think that he begrudged the 
long vacation promised to us by the new 
hay in the barns, and the green nuts upon 
the trees, and the morning-glories upon 
the fences, and the young frogs in the 
ditches. There is, now, no doubt in our 
mind that the schoolmaster loves the loug 
summer vacation as much as the boys 
whom he sometimes unwisely counsels not 
to spend it all in play. In fact, we have had 
some experience as a schoolmaster ourself^ 
and, in that capacity, have entered upon our 
summer vacation with feelings of pleasure 
which we never knew as a scbool-boy. 

During the four or six weeks^ holidays, 
we did not, to be sure, when a teacher, 
abandon ourself to a continuous round of 
amusement ; nor was that necessary to the 
full benefits to be derived from tlie free- 
dom we enjoyed. The bare contemplation 
of this freedom; the certainty that we 
could sleep with impunity until nine o'clock 
in the morning; that we could whistle, or 
read a novel, all day long in our school 
room ; that we could tinker the desks, 
mend, the slates, patch tlie books, or go a 
fishing, gave a charm to life which it had 
not possessed for many months before, and 
we grew fat and strong from very want of 
care. 

A summer vacation, not for the teacher 
and the school-boy alone, is becoming an 
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instittition among as, and one worthy to be 
defended and preserved. Every one, now- 
a-days, from the eiTand-boy in the corner 
grocery to the first minister of State, feels 
entitled to the Aill benefits of it. Entire 
change of employment during at least one 
week, and, if possible, six, together with 
change of place, ohce every year, is becom- 
ing quite as much a part of life as a winter 
coat or a spring bonnet. Every human 
occupation, from that of service at the bar 
to Uiat of ministration at the altar, requires 
one annual visit to the country, or the sea- 
shore, with the shooting, fishing, bathing, 
and billiard-playing incidental thereta 
The man who sells his time and services 
without duly providing for a thing so es- 
sential to his usefulness, wrongs not only 
himself but society, whom he has no right 
to cheat of that vigor of mind and body 
with which it is possible for him to per- 
form his role. 

In extenuation of any negligence of 
health or comfort, or happiness in this 
world, we cannot plead that we expect to 
go hence to a better world. It is our duty 
to live in tlie present, and to make the most 
of it. In the unknown future there may 
be occupations more agreeable than school- 
teaching, or shoemaking, and there may be 
pleasures more satisfactory than those af- 
forded at the White Mountains, or on the 
sea-shore ; yet let us teach and make shoes 
without complaining; nay, let us desire to 
teach and make shoes, and let us strengthen 
our hands and prolong our lives to this end, 
if by such labors we can render ourselves 
most useful to our generation. There are 
no occupations in this world more honora- 
ble or more lucrative than teaching and 
shoemaking. Compared, however, with the 
occupations of heaven, they must be very 
mean. In the same way, compared with 
other places, of which we know nothing, 
the White Mountains and the sea-shore, 
especially Cape May and Atlantic City, 
must be very dreary; yet these Elysian 
fields, these basking-grounds for corporeal 
schoolmasters and shoemakers, mus^t not 
be depreciated because, forsooth, more 
charming retreats may be opened to disem- 
bodied pedagogues and cordwaincrs. No, 
it will not do for us to spoil ourselves as 
teacheni aiid shoemakers, under the plea 



that we are fit to be saints and angels. 
Until we do go from this world, we must 
labor to stay in it, not simply content to do 
our work, but striving to keep ourselves in 
such condition as to work most effectively. 
It will not do to weary ourselves to death. 
We must take advantage of the curves, and 
sometimes slacken our speed on the jour- 
ney of life. Rest and change are good for 
us at proper intervals. Rest, to be service- 
able, need not be absolute inactivity ; and, 
to the same end, change need not be a 
translation from earth to heaven. The 
White Mountains and the sea-shores^ — ^let 
their mansions be ever so dirty and their 
apartments ever so small, — may furnish 
healthful variety. The want of the com- 
forts and conveniences that one always 
finds at home, is sometimes the very thing 
that we most need in order to be made 
happy. With a wife and four children at 
Cape May, stowed away in a cubby-hole 
not large enough for a bath-room, one may 
sweat off poisonous humors which he could 
not get rid of during a lifetime in a spacious 
chamber on the Fifth Avenue. Broken 
bell-wires, bewildered servants, dirty tow- 
els and yellow rain-water, may work saoh 
purgation to his temper as to keep him ra- 
diant for a twelve-month ; and, then, stale 
meats and fermented vegetables, like a trip 
across the English Channel, may rid him 
of superfiuous bile. 

Many people are apt to complain of the 
poor accommodations and bad living at the 
various watering-places and other summer 
resorts ; but it is because they do not un- 
derstand the secret, the philosophy of the 
matter. All pills are not sugar-coated. 
In fact, you cannot sugar-coat, advunta- 
geously, every remedy for tlie various **ills 
that flesh is heir to." It would be absurd 
to undertake to administer a bowl of salts 
and senna in capsules, or to give an emetic 
under the influence of chloroform. It is 
precisely the same w^ith summer resorts. 
In order to make them most conducive to 
health and hap)>iness they must be cramped, 
crowded, and dirty, especially when they 
are iutended for the fashionable and 
wealthv. 

Now, some persons may think that we 
are here speaking ironically; but for the 
gravity of our observations, we appeal tc 
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all newspaper reporters, and book-critics, 
who are koown to be men not only of un- 
impeachable veracity, but of sound judg- 
ment, and great penetration. 

Let us repeat it : it is not only rest, but 
change of employment, both for the mind 



and body, that we need throughout the 
journey of life. Our system of public in- 
struction very wisely recognizes this ; expe- 
rience approves of it, and custom seems to 
be providentially establishing and securing 
its practice. 
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THE NEED OF MORE GENERAL CULTURE AMONG TEACHERS, 



AN opinion has prevailed, and still pre- 
vails to a very considerable extent, 
that a teacher needs but a very limited 
knowledge of a very limited number of 
books in order to keep a school '^Oh, 
yesl^* says the Rev. Dr. Periwig, a County 
School Commissioner, ^*0h, yes I I have 
examined Mr. Jones; he is nothing ex- 
traordinary, as I supposed, from the shape 
of hi^ head ; he will not astonish the world 
with his wisdom, that^s certain; but I 
guess heUl answer for the Ding Valley 
school: the children are small, and not 
many of them ; let him be licensed, and 
set him to work." 

Reverend doctors, as well as other kinds 
of doctors, are sometimes very stupid about 
such matters; and by their tolerance of 
ignorance in those whom they intrust with 
the management of schools, do very much 
to degrade the profession of teaching, as 
well as to ii\jure the youth whom it is their 
business to aid and protect Why the Rev. 
Dr. should pronounce Mr. Jones to be no 
better than an ignoramus, and, in the same 
breath, to be good enough to take care of 
the Ding Valley school, is a mystery. 
Now if Ding Valley school were infected 
with the whooping-cough, or the itch, the 
Rev. Dr. would, perhaps, think the chil- 
dren required the services of a very learned 
physician, who had graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, had taken two courses of medical lec- 
tures at the New York University, and 
had practiced in the best hospitals of Paris. 
It would be awful, in the Rev. Dr.'s opin- 
ion, to call in some old wOman, or some 
ignorant quack, to prescribe for a roomful 
of scratching and half-choked children; 
but Mr. Jones, ^^ who is nothing extraordi- 
nary," will answer very well to begin the 
work of educating Uieir immortal minds. 



It is a matter for public thanksgiving, 
that the Rev. Dr. has preached his last ser- 
mon, and that other similar old fogies are 
dying out.. Common sense has, at last, 
declared, that in no profession, not except 
ing the law, or theology, does a man re- 
quire a more general stock of knowledge, 
or more liberal culture, than in that of 
teaching ; and the declaration is becoming 
generally admitted ; and, as a result, our 
public schools are rapidly becoming our 
best and most popular schools. 

To make the study of Geography inter- 
esting and instructive, the teacher must 
not limit his own knowledge of that sub- 
ject to the text-book in hand. In connec- 
tion with it, he should be familiar with 
Astronomy, Geology, and, in fact, with 
nearly all the natural sciences. So, in 
Grammar, it is not enough for the teacher 
to be acquainted with Etymology and the 
rules of Syntax ; he must possess that inti- 
mate knowledge of language which is to 
be acquired only by familiarity with the 
works of the most elegant writers; he 
must be a student of ancient and modem 
languages; and should, himself, practice 
continually with the pen. 

An author is said to be versatile, when 
he employs the truths accumulated from 
observation, investigation, and experiment, 
by appropriating them to himself, and re- 
producing them in new and attractive 
forms. Just so the cultivated teacher em- 
ploys his treasures of knowledge, in pre- 
senting them to the minds of his pupils 
with originality and tact, and showing the 
harmony which subsists among all branches 
of learning, and how each forwards and is 
aided by all. 

"To educate a child perfectly," says 
Channing, "requires profounder thought^ 
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greater wisdom, than to govern a State;** 
and for this plain reason^that the inter- 
ests and wants of the latter are more sn- 
perficiol, coarser, and more obvious than 
the spiritaal capacities, the growth of 
thought and feeling, and the subtle laws of 
the mind, which must all be studied and 
comprehended before the work of educa- 
tion can be thoroughlj performed. It 
naturally follows, then, that those who are 
intrusted with these immortal minds, can 
not be persK>ns of medium oultnre. 

In speaking of tiie qualifications of a 
teacher, some eminent essayist has enumer- 
ated the branches, as nearly as 1 can re- 
member, in which a schoolmaster is ex- 
pected to be proficient. ^^A thorough 
knowledge of the common branches is in- 
dispensable. An understanding of Pneu- 
matics and Chemistry, and of whatever is 
curious or proper to excite the attention 
of the youthful mind — an insight into Me- 
chanics, with statistics — Geology, or the 
quality of soils — Botany — the Constitution 
of his country and laws — the Languages, 
modern and dead — eum multU aliuV 
This appears formidable, Xo be sure ; and it 
must be confessed, that were applicants for 
our public schools to be subjected to an 
examination upon all these topics, hundreds 
would go unemployed. 

Could our schools be under proper super- 
vision, many of the evils resulting from the 
employment of incompetent teachers might 
be avoided ; but so long as we have igno- 
rant or indifferent school ofiicers. we must 
expect to be burdened with ignorant teach- 
ers; and, what is to be deeply regretted, 
ignorant teachers in order to conceal their 
ignorance, are sometimes constrained to 
resort to lying; and although liars gen- 
erally come to grief, their example does 
not fail to be pernicious. 1 call to mind a 
case in point. Paying, one day, a visit to 
a school, 1 found a teacher conducting an 
exercise in reading. A pretty, interesting 
child, whose face was lighted up with the 
**love of learning," read the following par- 
agraph soon after my entrance : 

'* The nautilus b sometimes gifted with 
(p-eat powers of locomotion ; and of those 
so gifted, the flying squid is a good exam- 
ple.^* Apparently not understanding what 
ihe had read, she returned to the word 



nautilus, spelled it over to herself, and then 
asked : ''*' Please, sir, what does that word 
'nautilus' mean?*' '^A nautilus! Oh, 
certainly," replied the teacher. ^ A nau- 
tilus is a bird inhabiting the Andes moun- 
tains." He had no sooner given this piece 
of intelligence, than another little girl with 
sparkling eyes, threw up her hand for per- 
mission to speak; which, being granted, 
she in the most provokingly innocent man- 
ner cried out: **0h, teacher! we*ve got 
two nautiluses at home. Uncle Andrew 
brought them, last Fall, when he came, 
from sea. They are beautiful shells, all 
carved with pictures of ships, men, and 
whales. He says the sailors did it, and 
that they come up from the deep sea, and 
sail on the ocean like boats, and carry their 
pearly houses on their backs." 

Of course the teacher had nothing more 
to add, and will probably not soon forget 
the information he received concerning 
the nautilus. 

This was an exhibition of ignorance, 
gross enough, to be sure, yet with some 
opportunity of improving it But on 
anotlier occasion I witnessed one, which a 
subsequent attempt on the part of the 
teacher to explain, only rendered him 
doubly ridiculous. It occurred at a large 
meeting of the teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, held not many months since. A 
prominent professor in a Polytechnic 
school having been announced to lecture, 
drew from his pocket a written discourse, 
and commenced reading according to pro- 
gramme. In the course of his remai^ he 
referred to the war in glowing language ; 
mentioned some of the scholars and men 
of learning who had sacrificed their lives 
for the maintenance of the Union and the 
glory of humanity ; and among others, al- 
luded to MitchelVthe astronomer and the 
hero. And at the close of a noisy en- 
comium on this distinguished soldier and 
man of science, he exclaimed : '* That re- 
splendent asteroid, that most magnificent 
starofths $ixth magnititde, has forever set I" 

Doubtless this learned professor, like 
Charles Lamb, though more pretentions, 
did not know one star from another; and 
only guessed at Venus from its bright- 
ness. 

Similar instances of a want of cnltore 
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only need the opportunity In order to be- 
come generally known. 

Teachers do not read enough, do not 
study enough, do not know half enough of 
what is going on in the. outside world. 
Without the largest culture, a man must 



be unfit for the work of teaching — a work 
than which none is more noble, none more 
delightAil. Indeed, 

** Amid fflU life's quests, 
There seerna but worthy one — 
.... to do the children good.'* 



RECTIFICATION OF OUR ORTHOGRAPHY. 



BT A RETURNED MISSIONARY. 



*' It is a law of human nature that it must be 
educated by failures and repetitions.*'— jEi^iMo- 
tional Monthly, Fth , 18«4. 

NOTHING can be truer than this ; and 
yet it is with most people an axiom, 
that every attempt to rectify our orthog- 
r^hy is an act of folly. The very sugges- 
tion provokes a smile. It is triumphantly 
asked: *^Did not Dr. Franklin go to the 
expense of casting a font of new characters, 
and what was the result? Have not the 
phonographers and phonotypists been at 
this work for the last thirty years, and 
what have they accomplished ? That pro- 
ject has had a thorough trial; its imprac- 
ticability is settled.'* To all such objec- 
tions, the single sentence at the head of 
this article is a sufficient answer. It was 
necessary that we should be educated by 
failures. It was necessary that we should 
learn what Franklin's experience taught — 
that the beautiful and in every respect un- 
surpassed type now in use, can not be ma- 
terially changed in form. It was necessary 
that the somewhat cumbrous scheme of 
Pitman should have a fair trial, in order to 
show us that an olla podrida^ after the 
Russian pattern, can never be acceptable to 
the eye that has once been accustomed to 
the clear and symmetrical page of Roman. 
If we rightly interpret the lessons of the 
past, the next step siiould be to try a more 
simple plan. Too much has been attempt- 
ed; let us correct this error by making 
such changes only as are absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

But we must have for our guidance a 
positive rule ; and common sense tells us 
what that rule should be. In a perfect 



system of wnting, sounds and letters must 
correspond ; every sound must have its own 
letter^ and every letter its own sound. 
There must be no expression of radically 
different sounds by the same letter, and no 
abbreviations to represent a combination 
of several sounds. The latter is proper in 
a system of stenography, where the great 
object is speed; but in print, we want 
philosophical exactitude ; sounds and char- 
acters in equal number, and wedded each 
to each in indissoluble union. 

To begin with the letters now in use, 
whose pronunciation is uniform, or neai'ly 
BO, and which, therefore, require no change. 
Of these, we have among the cunsonants^ 
seventeen : b, d, f, h, j, k, 1. m, n, p, r, s, t, 
V, w, y, and z. Having adopted j as the. 
representative of a certain sound, we have 
no occasion for a supernumerary soft g. 
This leaves the latter free for its proper 
hard sound in go. 

is sometimes used for k, and some- 
times for s; we want it for neither. But 
we do want it for another sound — the one 
for which we now have the absurd combi- 
nation ch. By appropriating it thu«i, we 
shall make it identical with the Italian c 
in Cicero, pronounced Ghiehero. Not very 
unlike this, but a little softer, is the French 
ch as in chaise, English sh; which may 
well be expressed by the same letter 
marked with a cedilla, thus, 9. The cor- 
responding French j will also require a 
diacritical mark to distinguish it from the 
English j. 

Next comes the experimentum crvcis of 
phon()graphei*s — the English th, with its 
hard and soft sounds. For italics, the 
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Greek forma of theta and delta will answer 
well enoa|g;h, but they ore not in keeping 
with the Roman characters. Overturn a 
B, and we shall have a very good resem- 
blance of the Greek theta, which we may 
use for ih in think; the half of it, an in- 
verted or modified d, will be a natural and 
very suitable representative of its soft 
sound, as in this. For the peculiar sound 
of n, commonly expressed by ng, we may 
use an n with two dots underneath ; and 
for the French nasal, the same letter with 
a single dot. 

We have now done with the English 
consonants; the sounds are all provided 
for. There are, however, several guttural 
sounds which modem civilization has ex- 
ploded; the Greek X as in Xristos, the 
Arabic Q in Quran (Koran), and the cor- 
responding sonants, or soft consonants. 
When writing languages in which it is 
necessary to express the latter, it will be 
appropriate to use some modification of 
the letter g. The letters t, d, n, and s, z, 
r, are also subdivided, in Sanskrit and 
Arabic, having two sounds each ; for one 
of these it will be necessary to subtend a 
diacritical mark. 

We are now prepared to examine the 
vowels. Before making a step of progress 
in the rectification of our orthography, we 
must settle the principle, once for all, that 
the English pronunciation of the long 
vowels a, e, and i, is to be entirely aban- 
doned. The classical and nearly invariable 
pronunciation of the five vowels, a, e, i, o, 
u, on the European continent, corresponds 
with the sounds we give them in the words 
art, prey, pique, tone, and rule. No 
ticheme that violates this well-established 
usage, can ever, for a moment, find favor 
with scholars. The short sounds of these 
vowels are tolerably well preserved in 
English, as examples of which we may take 
the words mom, men^ pin, not, and put. It 
was a happy thought of Sir William Jones, 
in Romanizing the East Indian languages, 
to use the unmarked vowels for these short 
sounds, and to superimpose a diacritical 
mark when they were long. This is vastiy 
more philosophical, as well as more el- 
egant, than to use new characters for 
sounds radically identical. 

The five long and five short vowels, do 



not, however, quite supply the requisite 
number of vowels, even in English. We 
have an oblique or broad o, as in ought, 
for which we may use the grave accent ; 
also the peculiar, long English u, in ttM, 
for which a circumflex will be appropriate. 
Several languages will require a grave e, 
to denote a sound somewhat broader than 
short e. But there is still another impor- 
tant vowel sound to be provided for. Its 
origin is lower down in the throat than 
any other modern vowel, and it is one of 
the easiest and most natural of all sounds. 
This is the sound of o in work, or short u 
in hut. To express it, we may use either 
an o open at the top, as proposed by Pick- 
ering, or the common u. The latter is 
preferable, because it requires no new type. 
It is worthy of notice, that all the other 
vowels, when not under the accent, are 
liable to is\\ into an indistinct sound, very 
much resembling this short u. 

For French, German, and some other 
languages, there will still be needed the 
dotted (i and tl, as we find them used at 
present in German. For the English diph- 
thongal i, we have no occasion to invent a 
new character; it being clearly a diph- 
thong, made up of a and i, should be so 
written, as in tlie word aisle. 

Thus we have made provision for sixteen 
vowels and thirty consonants ; but in Eng- 
lish we shall require only thirteen of the 
former and twenty-three of the latter. It 
is not, of course, practicable or desirable 
to have a new character for every shade 
of sound. Scarcely any two individual 
voices give the same sound exacUy alike, 
and the difference is still greater when we 
come to nations. In English, there is a 
slight difference between the sounds of a 
in pray and prayer ; a in pass, has a me- 
dium sound, between a in man, and a in 
arm ; o in coat, is shorter than o in cone ; 
n in pineh, differs from the same letter in 
pin. It would scarcely be worth while 
to multiply marks for these minute differ- 
ences. 

We now proceed to arrange the sounds, 
with their respective characters, in a table, 
in their natural order, commencing with 
the low gutturals and ending with the 
labials, illustrative words being given tii 
sliow the power of each letter. • 
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GvTTUSALi. 

X, Gr. X 9-9«in* h-hat u-juBt d-aorart 
q-qamr* g^loogh ^-nahr* o-honor d->6iight 

Palataxs. 

n-not 
Mbdials. 

n-unt 
y-yes 

LiNOUALS. 

r-red 



k-kin 
t-top 



d-did 



c-chip j-join 



ft-alas 



e-ever 

i-VLUt 



6-pdret 
i-pique 



8-tin x-zest 

■-thhard a-thsoft 1-lord 

Labials. 

f-fig T-TOflt w-will 

p-pen 



(ri, Sans.) 
(Iri, Sans.) 



b-bid 



6.61d 

iti-mat u-put ii-rule 

ii-unef ii-sile 
♦ Arabic, t French. 



To acquire a correct idea of these soniida, 
according to their natural arrangement, let 
the reader pronounce slowly the first col- 
nmn, containing the surds, or hard con- 
sonants, and observe the regular gradation 
in which they proceed upward from the 
throat to the lips : x, q, k, t, c, (!, s, a, f, p. 
The sonants, or soft consonants, proceed 
with the same regularity and in the same 
order. In the liquids, or semi- vowels, the 
gradation is nearly as distinct. The vowels 
move upward on a similar scale from the 
gutturals to the labials, the order of the 
short vowels being u, o, a, e, i, u, ii, and of 
the long vowels, 6, a, 6, i, 6, ti, t. 

But in order to test the practicability of 
our system, we need to see how it will 
look in its actual application. Take, for 
example, the well known Missionary Hymn 
of Bishop Ueber. 

MigONARI HIM. 

From Grinland'z aisi moantinz, 

From India^z koral strand, 
Hw6r Afrik'a suni fountinz 

R61 doun aer g61dn sand, 
From meni an ^n^ent river, 

From meni a pAmi pl6n, 
Q6 k61 us ta diliver 

Qer land from eror'z c6n. 

liwot a6 ae spaisi brizez 
Bio soft 6t Silon'z ail, 



(16 even prospekt pllzes, 

And 6nli man iz vail f 
In v6n wiu lavi^ kaindnes 

Oe gifts ov God ar Btr6n, 
Ce hiaen in hiz blaindnes 

Bouz doun tu wud and ston. 

^al wi huz solz ar laitcd 

Wia wizdom from on hai, 
^al wi tu men binaited 

Qe lamp ov laif dinai ? 
Salve<;on! 6 salvcQon! 

Qe joiful sound prokl^m, 
Til era's rim6te8t ne^on 

Haz lernt Mesaia'z n6m. 

"Waft, waft, yf windz, hiz 8t6ri, 

And yu, yi woten, rol, 
Til, laik a si ov glori. 

It spredz firom pol tu p61 ; 
Til or our ransomd necur 

Qo Lam, for sinerz sl^n, 
Ridfmer, Kin, Kridtor, 

Ritumz in blis tu ren. 

■ 

A saving of ten per cent, in space, and 
a thousand per cent in truth, order, and 
consistency. Parents and teachers little 
know the injury they are inflicting on the 
tender mind of a child, by perplexing his 
young brain with the absurdities of our 
cacography. Eight or ten years of the 
most plastic period of hnman life, is de- 
voted to breaking down and destroying 
the instinctive love of order and harmony 
which is so important a part of our being. 
This love of Uie symmetrical and. harmo- 
nious, manifests itself with the earliest 
dawnings of the intellect; but, by a long 
course of training to an unnatural system, 
we can impair that instinct, pervert tbe 
taste, and blunt the sensibilities, until the 
most offensive incongruities no longer give 
pain. Nor is the injury confined to one 
faculty of the mind ; it communicates itself 
to the whole character. Bring up a child 
In a hovel ; place him where every thing 
is in confusion ; let his room be polygonal, 
his bed a triangle, his table a trapezoid, 
his clothing a patchwork of red, green, and 
grey, like that of a felon in the peniten- 
tiary, and we can readily imagine what 
kind of a character such surroundings 
would produce. Precisely of ^e same 
sort, is the influence of a long training in 
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orthogn^hical (xmtradiotioiis; and when, 
after long years of torture and perplexity, 
the yoathfal mind becomes so fally educa- 
ted, or rather so vitiated, that it no longer 
offends the taste to write though for tho, 
through for thru, bough for bon, cough for 
kof, rough for raf, hough for bok, we may 
expect that our pupil will be prepared to 
acquiesce, without remonstranee, in any or 



all the contradiotioiis and absurdities, phil- 
osophical, political, moral, or relig^ooii 
which tyrannical custom may demand. 
No cause for surprise that under such a 
training our youth lose their love for am- 
plicity, precision, truth, and symmetry; 
the greater wonder is that their natonl 
love of order should survive at all. 



BUCHHEIM, ON THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 



A MOST interesting and exhaustive 
paper upon the History of Educa- 
tion, was recently read by Buchheim, of 
Eing^s College, before the College of Pre- 
ceptors, in London. The learned profes- 
sor commenced with an allusion to the 
vast amount of material afforded as the 
basis of such a lecture as he proposed, and 
with a confident hope of forbearance and 
attention from those before him, whom he 
styled, ^^ the contingent of the heroic host 
of educators.*' 

^Let nobody,'' said he, ^* think the epi- 
thet heroic too presumptuous, and too as- 
suming in the present instance The 

scholastic world, too, has its heroes and 
undoubted warriors. And if it does not 
offer the brilliant exploits which inspire 
the poets, arouse the enthusiasm of the 
young, and dazzle the vulsar, it has, on 
the other hand, the overbalancing advan- 
tage that its pages are not stained with 
blood, like those of the History of Uie 
World ; and that the traces, which the he- 
roes of the educational world leave behind 
them, do not consist of regions laid waste 
and made desolate forever, and of ^battle- 
fields filled with corpses,' but of nations 
exgoying and spreading the blessings of 
civilization, and of the everlasting monu- 
ments of the products of the human mind. 
The schoolmaster has generally to fight 
against the prejudices of the old, and the 
perversity of the young; and thb struggle, 
besides being more obstinate and more 
mortifying than any other, lacks also those 
inspiring cireumstances, which, amidst the 
din of battle, easily make heroes even of 
cowards." 

Alter some farther remarks upon the 



manner in which he intended to treat hii 
subject, the lectnrer went on to say : 



U' 



The History of Education dates from 
the earliest times on record. As soon as 
man had reached a certain degree of cul- 
ture, he became desirous of imparting the 
same degree of culture, generdly acquired 
after a hard struggle, to his children, in 
order to secure to them his acquisitions 
without any struggle whatever, ills chil- 
dren had, therefore, the advantage of being 
glided by experienced hands, and an im- 
provement could not fail to take place* 
The first pupils thus became even bettor 
teachers tiian their fathers were. The 
various experiences of the different heads 
of families were collected, and soon formed 
one system of education. Hence it hi^H 
pens that there arose so many different 
systems and standards of education. Evexj 
nation, or rather every state**— querj, 
why this distinction without a difference, 
on the part of the lecturer? — ^brought up 
its children according to the notions which 
prevailed amongst the members of the 
State. 

'^ The ancient nations could not elevate 
themselves above the limited horizon of 
the State; and tliis is the only point to 
which we find the various systems of edu- 
cation amongst the nations before Christi 
converging. The Chinese, the Indians, the 
Persians, and the Egyptians, had all their 
different systems of education ; but their 
ultimate object was to educate their chil- 
dren for China, for India, for Persia, and ton 
Egypt, respectively. Their aim was not 
to bring up men, lor they did not possess 
any notion of humanity or mankind. This 
cireumstance will also explain the reason 
why women were generally excluded from 
the pale of education. The men alons 
formed the State, and consequently they 
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alone seemed to have the right and the 
want to be edacated. The glorioas pur- 
pose of edncating man, as man, dates from 
the Christian era only. 

*^ The division of the History of Educa- 
tion into two great periods, is here at once 
perceptible. The first, dating from the 
earliest historical times, may be called the 
period of national or 8tate education; 
while the second, which begins with the 
Christian era, may best be designated as 
tlie period of cosmopolitan, or rather, hu- 
mane education." 

Dr. Buchheim now proceeded to demon- 
strate that the educational system of all 
nations but two, during the first perio^^ 
have mostly on historical value only. He 
sketched the Chinese system of education, 
*' which moves in the narrow circle of the 
family only," and from which humanity at 
hu'ge gained little. He admitted, however, 
that there was one point to be admired in 
the Chinese— they only allowed such teach- 
ers, for the higher course of instruction, aa 
had themselves undergone a proper exam- 
ination. In that, some other nations might 
find a proper example to follow ; and our 
readers will agree with the conclusion. 

He next sketched the educational system 
of India, and noticed particularly one fact, 
that the system of Luicaster, which made 
the more advanced pupils, under the name 
of monitors, instruct the younger pupils, 
was derived from India. The Rev. Mr. 
Bell observed it, and made a report to the 
East India Company on the subject, from 
which Lancaster derived his idea. The 
same system had been tried and con- 
denmed, however, in Germany, long be- 
fore it had been tested and failed in Eng- 
land and the United States. 

The Persian system was next commented 
on, which dififered little from the Indian, 
except in having more vigor, in conse- 
quence of the lack of the castes which 
hampered it in India. 

From the Persian, the lecturer next 
turned to the Egyptian system, which was 
more complete. He commented on their 
proficiency in mathematics, which seemed 
to have been their favorite study. It did 
not, as Plato justly remarked, seem to ben- 
efit either the administration of the 8tate, 
nor the private concerns of the people, 
nor tend to ennoble the character of the 



proficients — neither of which, we should 
suppose, would be claimed for the study 
by its greatest admirers. 

After an examination of the Theocratic 
system of the ancient Hebrews, which fol- 
lowed after that of the Egyptians, he ad- 
vanced the opinion, that to Egypt, not only 
was the Hebrew, but Greek culture largely 
indebted. The position of Dr. Buchheim 
is undoubtedly correct The admirers of 
Greek literature and laws will not admit 
that there was any high civilization until 
that of Greece appeared ; but the evidence, 
now before the world, shows, that Egyptian 
civilization was in full vigor before that of 
Greece, and in some things surpassed it; 
and careful examination enables us to trace 
much of Grecian science, letters, and arts, 
to an Egyptian source. Yet the educa- 
tional system of the Greeks, on which the 
lecturer dwelt, was more perfect than its 
predecessor. The Greeks were desirous 
of developing both mind and body — to 
combine mental and physical culture — so 
as to produce a cultivated mind in a per- 
fect frame. Hence their gymnastics — the 
games as well as the schools — Herakles 
had equal honor with the Muses. 

A commentary on the system of Creta 
and Sparta, which differed for the worse 
from that of the rest of Greece, preceded 
an examination of the Roman system, 
which was patriotic and practical. It had, 
too, this distinguishing feature, that it had 
high notions of family life, and hence the 
position of woman woq better than among 
the Greeks. The conclusion of this part 
of the lecture is worthy of attention, and 
hence we quote it: 

^' The greatest theorists of those times, 
in educational matters, w^ere Cicero and 
Quinctilian. Their theories were, in ac- 
cordance with the Roman character, highly 
practical, just as they were the results of 
practical wants. Many of their wise pre- 
cepts ought to be engraven on the lieart of 
every man. What a wholesome truth lies 
in the Ciceronian saying: ^to uudert^e 
nothing that is averse to our nature and 
capacities, and always to follow our indi- 
vidual natural ability; to do nothing 
against the will of Minerva; that is to say, 
nothing against our natural aptitude?' ii 
this precept were strictly observed, we 
should not see so many bunglers and dab- 
blers in the world. Certain subjects are 
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necessary for everylxnly ; but when they 
have once been mastered, let every indi- 
vidual choose what suits best his nature. 
Let nobody undertake any thing against 
the will of Minerva. When we consider 
how many hundreds of boys are most in- 
judiciously compelled to plod, during the 
best and brightest years of their lives, over 
the languages of Rome and Greece, to no 
other purpose but to follow the common 
track, which prescribe^ the study of the 
ancient Classics as a sine qua non for those 
who aspire to a gentlemanly education — 
w^hen we see that most of those who study 
Latin and Greek are not able to read with 
ease the works written in those languages, 
an^ that only an exceedingly small number 
of them are endowed with Uie proper taste 
really to enjoy them — and when we know 
at the same time, that the study of the 
modern languages would be far more con- 
ducive to their intellectual development, 
because they are more congenial to them, 
and would tend much more to help them 
on in their future career — are we not in 
duty bound to call out to them : ' Do not 
undertake any thing against the will of 
Minerva?* . Fortunately this view is gain- 
ing ground, though slowly, still steadily; 
and so I have no fear of being accused of 
speaking on the ^ Nothing-like-leather prin- 
ciple.' 

*' Many eminent English scholars are 
now advocating the general introduction 
of modern languages as a necessary branch 
ef education ; and if the cry be raised, that 
the limited school-time will not allow us to 
embrace both the ancient and the modern 
languages, we would only refer to the 
statement of Mr. George Long, who is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest authorities 
in classical matters, and who has declared 
that 'both Latin and Greek can be learned 
uell in much less time than they are often 
learned very imperfectly. The student 
may begin later, and he may end earlier,' 
&c., and finally ho says : ^ that the study of 
the ancient languages is generally com- 
menced too soon ' On the greater part of 
boys, the study of the ancient classics is 
certainly quite lost, whilst German and 
French would be of real advantage to 
them 

^^ It has often been remarked, that ladies 
express themselves in more refined lan- 
guage than gentlemen. Well, they do not 
spend two-thirds of their school-time on 
Latin and Greek, but they apply themselves 
to the study of modem languages, and the 
refinement of their language might partly 
be attributed to this circumstance. Still, 
we know there is a great waste of time 
and talent in female education also. We 
are well aware that the greatest part of 



their time for study is devoted by yonni; 
ladies to music, and we are equally well 
aware that only a small number of them 
really have any talent for that art. Now, 
the unfortunate pupils who are endowed 
with no ability for music may possess un- 
usual talent for languages or literary pur- 
suits. But Minerva must yield to Saint 
Gecilia : the young strummer is compelled 
to go on with her sterile musical studies, 
to her own prejudice, to the annoyance of 
her master, and to the terror of all the vis- 
itors at her parents' house. 

^^A more complete system of education 
than that of Cicero we find in Quinctilian, 
who, although he took Plato as the basis of 
his theories, had only the practical wants 
of life in view, like a true Roman. His 
works may still be studied with great ad- 
vantage by all who have the educational 
question at heart. He prefers the ^ bright 
light of the schoolroom to the dark soli- 
tude of a domestic education ; and, above 
all, he condemns the not unusual custom of 
taking an indifferent master for beginners. 
Such a proceeding he considers highly pre- 
judicial to education ; for when, at a later 
period, the better master is employed, his 
work is double. First, he must eradicate 
the unsound teaching, and then he must 
teach what ought to have been taught be- 
fore. Every thing becomes more intel- 
ligible the n;ore intelligent the teacher is. 
He further thinks it necessary that the ed- 
ucationist should be acquainted with the 
tlieory of teaching. Marcus Aurelius 
Quinctilianus was born, as you well know, 
in the year 42 Anno Domini ; and I am 
grieved to say, that afcer a lapse of 1800 
years, we still find the prejudice prevalent 
all over the world, that inferior teachers 
are good enough for the beginning, and 
that the practice of employing qualifi^-d 
schoolmasters only, is still & pium dend" 
deratum .'" 

Professor Buchheim now took up the 
second part of his subject, and, in intro- 
ducing it| asserted that the aim of educa- 
tion in the ancient world was but limited, 
since the right of man, as man, had not 
then been acknowledged. The aspect of 
affairs changed with the new era — the in- 
dividuality of nations began to soften, and 
the world w^as divided into Christians and 
non-Christians. From that time out the 
lecture would have nothing to do with, 
nations, but with the systems of individuals. 
The Professor gave a sketch of the origin 
and progress of the Christian schools, 
under the inflaence of the Fathers of the 
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Obnrch, and the state of education in the 
Byzantine empire, digressed slightly to the 
Arabians, examined the Monastery and Pa- 
rochial schools of the middle ages, and the 
polite education of the Knights. He de- 
scribed the extraordinary education move- 
ments which took place in those times — ^in 
the Netherlands, where Gerhard Groote, 
Thomas ^ Eempis, Rudolph Agricola, and 
Erasmus from Rotterdam, disseminated 
classical learning, and sound educational 
principles; — ^in England, where John Colet 
founded the Schola Paulina, and where 
Louis Vives contributed much to the en- 
lightenment of teachers ; — in Italy, where 
at the time civilization centered; — in France, 
where the first University was founded in 
Paris ; and in Germany, where Guttenberg 
made the most beneficent human inven- 
tion, and the son of a poor miner freed 
the Church, and emancipated the School. 

In describing the great influence which 
Defoe^s Robinson Crusoe exercised in those 
times on the minds of the educationists, 
the lecturer found an apportunity to speak 
of J. J. Rousseau and his remarkable book 
on education. ^'Rousseau^s Emile,*' said 
the lecturer, **was a protest against the 
shallowness and demoralization of French 
life as it was during those times. Men 
were then nothing but artificial creatures, 
and Rousseau wanted to lead them back to 
nature. His object was, however, not to 
ennoble them afterwards by art, but to 
leave them in their natural state, and thus 
he committed the error of falling into the 
other extreme." 

To a detailed criticism on Rousseau fol- 
lowed an outline of the " Philan tropin," 
which was founded by Basedow, in 1774. 
Be became thus the founder of the *'Phil- 
antropinists," whose aim was ^*to raise 
education to a science, to make instruction 
not a mere trade, but the object of scien- 
tific research." 

The example set by the Philantropinists 
had a very beneficial effect on the educa- 
tional world, and made itself fdt even in 
Austria. 

In France, it was the great Revolution 
that paved the way to a better educational 
system ; but no considerable improvement 
took place there before the July Govern- 
ment had sent a special commission to 



Germany, to examine there the educational 
institutions of her various states, and espe- 
cially of Prussia. The special Commis- 
sioner was Victor Cousin, and in his re- 
port he demonstrated ^^the immense su- 
periority of all the German States, even 
the most insignificant Duchy, over any and 
every Department of France in all that 
concerned institutions of primary and sec- 
ondary education." 

France was not ashamed to acknowledge, 
and to adopt, the superior school organiz- 
ation of Germany; and, thanks to this 
circumstance, she possesses now a greatly 
improved educational system. 

Singularly enough, Dr. Buchheim no- 
where spoke of the Spanish system of the 
primary schools. It is noteworthy, and 
we shall, before long, make it the subject 
of a special article. 

The lecturer gave a concise description 
of the greatest modem German education- 
ist, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi; and after 
having spoken of Diesterweg, Froebel, dec., 
he concluded with the following words: 

"In conclusion of this, my imperfect 
sketch, I must make one more remark. 1 1 is 
an acknowledged fact, that the unrivaled 
educational development in Germany 
is chiefly due to the circumstance, that 
education is there really considered as a 
science, and that only duly examined 
teachers are allowed to exercise the pro- 
fession of schoolmaster. The inference is 
easily made. When the great object of 
this Institution will bo crowned with suc- 
cess, the educational standard will, in this 
country, be on a level with that of Ger- 
many," 

Such is an abstract of an exceedingly 
able discourse, which we hesitated to mu- 
tilate, and which we would have given in 
full, had it not been too long for our pages. 
It contained hints of value, as well as an 
interesting summary of historical facts. 
It drew out the comments of the learned 
among its hearers, who generally regarded 
it highly. Professor Leitner, who spoke 
with marked commendation of it, re- 
marked, however, that the lecturer's ap- 
plication of the Roman maxim, ?uitid in- 
vita Minerta^ was good and sound; but 
still he thought it necessary to say a word 
of warning respecting that maxim,— it was, 
that nothing could be more fatal to true 
education than to act upon the rule, that 
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the inclinations of the jonng are to be onr 
chief guides in directing their studies. 
The first business of the educator is to 
discipline the minds of his pupils thor- 
oughly, and thus to enable them subse- 
quently to come to a wise determination 
in the momentous choice of a career. 



When, with suflScient knowledge both oi 
his own powers and inclinations and of ez« 
ternal considerations, a boj manifests a 
decided leaning towards auj special sub- 
ject or mode of activity, it would be folly 
indeed to disregard the advice of tht 
Roman sage. 



^-•-^ 



MY MISCHIEVOUS PUPIL. 



I WAS at one time the sole teacher of a 
small, but paying Echool, in a thriving 
and populous village of Pennsylvania. I 
was young then^-quite young— and had all 
the aspirations and feelings peculiar to my 
age. I had, however, been engaged three 
years in teaching, and was very well qual- 
ified. I trust that I may give myself that 
praise without reproach, when it is consid- 
ered that I am now long past the middle 
age of life, and hold the position of Profes- 
sor of History in one of the oldest universi- 
ties of the United States. Besides this, I 
had a natural aptitude for imparting in- 
struction to others — a quality not always 
conjoined with the possession of know- 
ledge. As there was little pretension to 
aristocracy in the littie place, it was not 
thought improper to admit the schoolmas- 
ter into *^ the best society,'' more especially 
as I was of respectable family, and, to a 
handsome face, added — this is on the 
authority of my wife— very polished and 
agreeable manners. There was one excep- 
tion to this. The doors of Squire Pelton, 
except on set occasions, were closed to me. 
There was no formal prohibition of my 
entrance, it is true, but my reception was 
such that I never visited there, except on 
a set occasion, and rarely then. 

I had thirty pupils — about half of either 
sex — and these were all above the age of 
ten. My two eldest pupils were above six- 
teen years old, and in all respects were a 
contrast. 

Frederick Pelton, who was slightly the 
elder of the two, was a handsome boy, 
slender in form, erect in carriage, with fine, 
noble features ; clear, dark-blue eyes ; wav- 
ing, light hair, and a sweet expression of 
countenance. He was docile, and to a 
winning and affectionate manner, added a 



placidity which nothing could well disturb. 
My heart warmed to my placid and pleas- 
ant pupil from the start, and he soon 
became a favorite. 

Robert Gay, the other eldest pupil, was 
short, stout, and rather homely. He had 
dark and expressive eyes, and finely cut 
lips, which relieved his face from positive 
ugliness; though his nose, twisted and 
stubby, his straight, thick eyebrows, and 
lank hair, together with a complexion of a 
calico pattern, mottied, streaked, and 
freckled, were more than a set off for the 
two handsome features. He was bold, 
arrogant, self willed, and reckless, prone to 
take offence, and almost savage when pro- 
voked; and led the smaller boys into all 
kinds of schoolboy mischief. He seemed 
to have no sense of physical pun. He 
would have made a model martyr. I ques- 
tion if the rack would have extorted a 
groan or even a sigh from him. 

In point of mental ability the boys were 
nearly evenly balanced. Both were quick 
to comprehend, and strong to retain. My 
system of instruction, quite different from 
that in vogue at the time, showed me this. 
I never allowed either to recite to me the 
words of the text-books, but made them 
give me the facts acquired in their own 
language, and it was difficult to say which 
used the best form of words. But the dif- 
ference of character showed even in this. 
The sentences of Pelton were long, smooth, 
and rounded; those of Gay were brie£^ 
sharp, and epigrammatic. One delivered 
his language with ease and confidence ; the 
other jerked his sentences forth in a rest- 
less and uneasy manner. 

I had had charge of the school about 
three months when I found myself ire- 
quenUy annoyed by littie mischievoos aeli| 
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whose perpetrator conld not be detected. 
On one occasion, on entering the school- 
room, I foand a dead cat npon my desk. 
Of com'se, 1 had the present, which was in 
a state of semi-decomposition, removed, 
and made some inquiry as to the generous 
donor. No one conld satisfy my cariosity. 
I glanced around the school. The face of 
Pelton betrayed how much he was shocked 
at the insal{ offered to his teacher ; bat a 
langh was evidently hidden below the sar- 
fiuse of Gray^s coantenance. I felt satis- 
fied that he was the offender, but there 
was no evidence beyond my own convic- 
tions — it was a silly matter at the worsts 
and I let it pass. 

The week after, when I went to the 
schoolroom on Monday nioming, I found 
the desks turned topsy-tnrvy, the benches 
and stools piled in the centre of the room, 
and every thing in confusion. Upon the 
wall, Just back of where my own desk had 
stood, was a figare, drawn with red chalk. 
Its object could not be mistaken. The 
legs were nnduly long, and the head re- 
markably flat; but it was a very clever 
caricature of myself. It was done with 
much spirit, and the boys and girls, as they 
came in, recognized it as a likeness. To 
identify me better, however, the artist had 
oanght a trick of mine. I had a habit, 
when engaged in any abstruse calculation, 
of perching my left foot on the highest 
roimd of my chair, resting my elbow on 
the top of my knee, and supporting my 
ohin on the palm of my left hand. This 
was the position in which I was pictured, 
and it was cleverly done. Vexed as I was 
at the disorder, the caricature amused me 
exceedingly. 

After having set matters somewhat to 
rights, I suffered the scholars to enter and 
seat themselves, while I watched their 
Uces quietly. Pelton did not notice it at 
first Presently he saw it, and then his 
fboe flashed, and he looked at me with a 
sympathizing air, as though he felt I must 
be mortified. Gay noticed the drawing at 
onoe, and gave a boisterous guffaw, where- 
upon the girls and smaller boys indulged 
in a titter. 

As soon as quiet was restored, I ad- 
dressed the school rather sharply about the 
disorderly work of the night before. I 



told them that I bad fastened the windows 
on the inside, locked the door, and taken 
the key home. " Now," I said, " I care 
nothing for the drawing on the wall; it 
does not harm me, and, no donbt, amused 
the artist. It is not without cleverness, in 
its way, but such exercises are better on 
paper. The displacing the desks and 
benches gives trouble, and has not even the 
merit of being a clever piece of mischief. 
It is simply stupid work. The only thing 
that vexes me is that the place must have 
been entered with a false key, for the door 
was locked *this morning when I came. 
Does any one know of last night's work ?'* 

After a pause a little boy held up hia 
hand. 

" Well," I swd. 

^* They saw a light over here, last night, 
from our house. Father said yon must 
study very late." 

No information was elicited, and study 
commenced as usual. 

The following Monday the trick was re- 
peated; but I had sprinkled dry ashes 
about the room, on the Saturday night 
previous, and the footprints which were 
thus left behind showed the offender to be 
a grown person. I had told Pelton of my 
plan, and he was as disappointed as I when 
this fact was s^own. He did not say sa 
bnt I felt that his suspicions, as well as 
mine, fell on Gay. 

Other pieces of mischief— sometimes 
amusing, sometimes not — followed each 
other at short intervals; and, singularly 
enough, we could never trace them. I 
say " we," for Pelton used every means to 
track the offender, who, as he said, ^* dis- 
graced the school, by persisting in such 
malicious and silly mischief." He was 
more vexed than I was, indeed. 

At length, during the latter part of Sep- 
tember, a little occurrence took place, 
wliich led, indirectly, to the solution of the 
mystery. 

A friend of mine, in the village, had a 
young peach-tree in his garden, which 
bore fruit that year for the first time. It 
had only two peaches, and one of these he 
gave to me. I received it in the morning, 
on my way to the schoolroom, and, aftei 
entering, placed my peach in the desk, 
intending po eat it after dinner. For some 
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reason or other, I thought no more of it, 
until the following morning. I opened 
the desk, and looked for it; but it was gone. 

There was a thief about the premises. 
Who could it be ? 

That afternoon I mentioned to the donor 
of the peach my loss. 

^^ If you could have found the stone/' 
said he, **in any one^s hand, that would 
have given you a clue.'' 

" Why so ?" 

** Because,*' he answered, ** it is longer 
and flatter than any I ever saw, or any 
one else, I fancy." 

" Ah I" I replied, " the thief threw that 
away, doubtless, before he even finished 
the peach." 

"If I cannot tell you who took your 
peach," siuid my friend, " I can at least tell 
you who gave you a dead oat about a year 
since." 

** Indeed." 

"Yes. I saw the youngster, with the 
oat in hand, climb to the window-sill, just 
back of where your desk stands — the sash 
was open at the top— and deposit it inside 
very dexterously. I did not want to have 
the young scamp flogged, so I kept it to 
myself thus far." 

I laughed ; and he then named the 
offender. I was rather astounded. My 
neighbor was a man of truth, but the one 
named I should never have suspected. 

That evening Squire Pelton gave a grand 
party. His son Frederick, who had closed 
his term of study with me in a very satis- 
factory way, was to go to college the fol- 
lowing day, and this was a sort of farewell 
occasion. I was very pressingly invited, 
and concluded to go. The young lady 
whom I afterwards married was to be 
there, and that was suflScient, if no other 
reason had offered. There was no cause, 
however, why I should not accept. 

It was a very gay aflair. At ten in the 
evening, after there had been conversation 
and dancing, the guests went into the 
supper-room. I sat next to my lady-love, 
and helped her. After the edge of appe- 
tite was somewhat sated, I reached for- 
ward, and took an apple from a number of 
fine ones opposite. There was no fruit- 
knife before me, and not being able to 
catch the eye of a servant at th^ moment, I 



quietly QMd my pocket-knife. The blade 
was very sharp, and my attention being 
partially engaged by a remark of my com- 
panion, I managed to cut myself The 
artery of the thumb was severed, and the 
wound bled very freely. The matter at- 
tracted attention, and Mrs. Pelton invited 
me to go up to Frederick's room, where 
she would send me a linen rag for bandage. 

Into Frederick's room I *climbed. I 
washed off the blood, preparatory to bind- 
ing up the wound, but there was no towel 
in view, and I opened the drawer of the 
washstand to look for one. 

I did not find it, but I did find a peach- 
stone, exactly answering the description 
given by my friend of the pit pe6uliar to 
hb peculiar peach. I examined it, and 
found a small fragment of peach adhering 
to it. I was musing on the matter when 
Mr. Pelton entered. 

" Have you every thing convenient ?" 
he asked. "What! no towel there? 
There are some in this press, I think." 
And he found one there. ^^ Ah ! here are 
some of Frederick's drawings. Did you 
ever see them ? I think they are clever." 

We looked over the drawings together. 
They were very clever for a boy. There 
was a deal of spirit. Presently I came to 
one familiar enough. It was the same in 
effect, but a little more elaborate, as the 
red-chalk sketch that had twice been made 
on the wall of the schoolroom. 

An idea struck me. 

"Mr. Pelton," said I, "will you allow 
me to take the length of your boot, and 
the breadth of the sole ?" 

He stared at me. 

" I will explain why. if you will send for 
Frederick." 

Frederick was sent for, and in the mean- 
while, I took two slips of paper from my 
pocket-book, and applied them to Mr. 
Pelton's shoe. I had Just barely made the 
measurement when Frederick came in. 

"Frederick," I said, "I always thought 
you to be a truthful boy." 

"So have I," siud the father, proudly. 
Frederick winced. He saw something 
coming. 

"I find he is not, Mr. Pelton," I re- 
sumed, " and it is my duty to expose him 
to you, for his own benefit. FrederioL 
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yoQ were the yoang gentleman, unknown, 
who made me the present of that dead oat, 
a year ago." 

"Mel I never— " 

I stopped him by detailing the mode by 
which he placed it on my desk. 

"Yon were also the one who turned 
things topsy-tnrvy twice in the school- 
room. Here, in this portfolio, is the same 
caricatare that yon drew on the wall. 
The second time, when I ashed the floor, 
yon came in an old pair of yonr father^s 
boots, so as to mislead me." 

" Well, it was only a joke," he said, sul- 
lenly. 

" Possibly ; but the denial was a false- 
hood. * And, to-day, you took a peach from 
my desk." 

"Who says that?" 

" This stone, which is unlike that of any 
other peach grown here, and which I 
found, in looking for a towel, in your 
drawer. I am sorry — ^very sorry for all 
this." 



Mr. Pelton was shocked. He was an 
upright, though rather unsocial man, very 
proud, and with great confidence in his 
son. Frederick owned up, and was at first 
defiant, and then apparently penittMit. 1 
readily promised to keep the matter quiet, 
but it gave me a lesson of value. 1 became 
slow in making favorites of my pupils, and 
never fixed guilt on any particular one 
without clear evidence. 

I am happy to say that Frederick did not 
turn out badly in the long run — at least, he 
never did any thing outrageous that I 
heard of. He has made a fortune in busi- 
ness; and is thought by some to be a 
very honest man, though his enemies ac- 
cuse him of being tricky. Gay studied 
engineering, and built railroads all over the 
West for some years. He is now serving 
as colonel in the federal forces. 

The names are fictitious, of course; 
the facts are as set forth. The story 
may serve to amuse, if not instruct the 
reader. 



HOW TO PERPLEX AND HOW TO AID THE MEMORY. 



" llf AR Y," said the wife of a banker, 

i-TX to her servant : " Mary, you must 
go to market and buy- some things that are 
wanted." 

" Yes, ma'm." 

"But, my child, you have such a bad 
memory, that when you are told to do only 
two or three thiogs, you are sure to forget 
one. Try to recollect, this time, what I 
want. You have so many good qualities, 
you are so neat and so careful, that I can 
not bear to send you away ; but your for- 
getfulness is insupportable." 

" 1 hat is true, ma'm ; but it is not my 
fault that Grod has given me such a poor 
memory." 

*' Listen to me, now. I want you to go 
to the market and buy a cabbage, some 
lard, pepper, and some cheese, for dinner. 
Do you hear?" 

" Yes, ma*m : a cabbage, some lard, pep- 
per, and some cheese, for dinner." 

" Some onions and some carrots, for the 
soup ; now don't forget them." 



" No, ma^m : some onions and some oar- 
rots, for the soup." 

"A shoulder of mutton, a pound of 
chocolate, a pound of coffee, seven pounds 
of sugar ; you must be sure not to forget 
the sugar, Mary, for we have not a bit of 
it in the house." 

" No, ma'm ; Til not forget the sugar." 

"Remember, too, when you pass Mr. 
Dupont's store, to tell him to send me ten 
yards of the calico I selected yesterday; 
also a spool of black thread, and a piece 
of narrow, black ribbon." 

" Yes, mam." 

"Besides, Mary, you had better, when 
you stop at the grocery, get a pot of cur- 
rant-jelly." 

During this conversation, the banker, 
who was sitting at a table near by, ap- 
peared to be occupied in writing a letter ; 
but in reality was listening attentively to 
what was said. He hod his own opinion 
in regard to the bad memory of the little 
Mary, and felt sure that her confessionc 
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ooDtained no promiBe of amendment for 
the fatare. He understood, too, that it 
would not he her fault entirely, if she 
should forget a portion of the things. He 
called her hack, then, soon after she and 
her mistress had left the room. 

^ Come here," said he, ** and let me see 
if you remember what you have just been 
told to purchase at the market and else- 
where/' 

^ Yes, sir ; I must huy some sugar, and 
«ome chocolate, a shoulder of mutton, some 
coffee — some ooflfee — ^let me see — and" — 

** My child, this is not the way to recall 
them. You must put the things together 
in different parts, or points, as the minister 
does in his sermons; otherwise you will 
never recollect them. It seems to me, 
that this time, you have to think of three 
things : 1st, the breakfast ; 2d, the dinner ; 
8d, the dry-goods store. 

** 1st. What have you to get for break- 
fast?" 

^* Some sugar, some chocolate, some cof- 
fee, and a pot of currant-jelly, which I 
must buy at the grocery." 

" 2d. What do we always have for din- 
ner?" 

**Why, first the soup, then the roast 
meat, then some made dish, then the des- 
sert" 

" Very well ; let us see, now, what yon 
have been told to get for each of these dif- 
ferent courses." 

*^0h, yes; first, some onions and carrots 
for the soup ; a shoulder of mutton lor the 
roast ; cabbage, lard, and pepper, for the 
made dish, and cheese for the dessert." 

" Very well ; where will you get these 
different things?" 

^^The mutton and lard at the bntcher^s; 
the cabbage, onions, and carrots, at the 



market; the pepper and cheese at the 
grocer's." 

** But have you not something to get at 
the grocer's for breakfast?" 

*^ Yes, sir ; some sugar, some chocolate, 
some coffee, and besides, I have to get a 
pot of currant-jelly, so that — ^let me see-^I 
have six things to get at the grocer's." 

^Very well, Mary; you understand the 
matter perfectly. Now when you get into 
the grocery store, you must imagine your 
breakfast to be on one side of the counter 
and your dinner on the other, and then 
think over the articles belonging to eacli, 
and see that you do not forget any of them.' 

"• Oh, yes, sir ; it is beautiful, it is I I am 
sure I shall forget nothing to-day." * 

*^8d. But now we have the dry-goods 
store. What were you told to get there?" 

'^ Calico, thread, and ribbon." 

^That is right, Mary; now go, and let 
us see how you will succeed." 

^^ Is that you, Mary!" said her mistress, 
as soon as she had returned. 

" Yes, ma'm." 

" But have you brought every thing this 
time ? Let us see — sugar, chocolate, coffee, 
onions. What a miracle! yon have for- 
gotten nothing I" 

*^ I am glad, Mary," said the banker, ^ to 
find you such an apt scholar; and I think 
that if you will always try to keep things 
in order, as yon have done to-day, yoor 
memory will soon equal that of our school- 
master, who, they say, can repeat all the 
catechism backward. Remember, my girl, 
never to blame your Creator for defects 
whieh arise from your own negligence; 
try, on the contrary, to perfect the talents 
which yon have received from him, and I 
shall not be surprised, if, one of these daji^ 
yon become a famous woman." 



EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 



IN a recent number of the " Bulletin De 
L'Institutrice," published in Paris, we 
find a very good article on the above sub- 
ject, portions of which we translate and 
present for the benefit of those who meet 



with daily trials in this department of in- 
struction. 

One of the greatest trials, says the au- 
thor of this article, encountered in the in- 
struction of the young, consists in teaching 
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them to write, or to compose These dif- 
ficulties &re of such a nature that the 
teacher frequently, in the end, conceives 
them to be insurmountable. 

In tliis. matter, it is very common to 
commit an error which must inevitably 
render progress most difficult and most 
slow. Of the two things necessary to writing, 
one is almost always forgotten, and it is 
not uncommon for teachers to begin just 
where they ought to end. In order to 
write in any language whatever, two con- 
ditions are absolutely indispensable: to 
have ideas and to know how to render 
them. Now, children have very few ideas, 
and they do not know how to express the 
few they have. 

Two things, then, must be remembered 
in teaching the art of composition, namely, 
to give ideas, and to e.xercise pupils in ox- 
pressing them. Of these two things, the 
former must evidently precede the latter. 
A contrary rule is, unfortunately, the one 
usually adopted, and children are gener- 
ally exercised in writing before they have 
any ideas to put in writing. Hence, arises 
a double difficulty— a difficulty which is 
80 much the greater as the pupils thus ex- 
• ercised are younger, less instructed, less 
intelligent, less furnished with the means 
of acquiring ideas. It is true, that teach- 
ers pretend to furnish them with ideas by 
indicating, with the subject, the principal 
points to be developed. But, too often, 
the subject is one upon which they have 
never thought, it is beyond their age, and 
involves questions which they cannot un- 
derstand. They have, consequently, too 
much trouble in finding accessary ideas; 
these are confused, obscure, not exact, 
often false, at least exaggerated, as ofteiv 
happens in treating of matters with which 
one is but little acquainted. In all these 
cases, the difficulty of finding ideas in- 
creases the difficulty of expressing them, 
and for the reader, the feebleness, the 
poverty, the incoherence and indefinitencss 
of the ideas, increase the bad ! npre^isioa 
produced by the incorrectness of the lan- 
guage, the awkwardness of cxpressictn, and 
the defectiveness of the arrangement.. 

It is to be regretted that ehiklrcn write 
before knowing how to speak, that is, be- 
fore knowing how to express their own 



ideas. Hence, the defects observable in 
every thing that they write : complete ab- 
sence of what is natural, abominable ex- 
aggerations, bombast, trifling, improper ex- 
pressions, in short, vicious constructions 
and faults of language witUout number. 
How can it be expected that chiUlrcn who 
are unable to express themselves in speak- 
ing, will avoid, in writing, all the defects 
with which their language abounds? So 
great is the influence of spok«-n language 
over the manner of writing, that all teach- 
ers know, by experience, that children 
brought up to speak correctly have a de- 
cided advantage in writing over those who 
have been brought up otherwise. For the 
latter class of children, the study of tlie 
rules of language will not be attended with 
the same results in a given time, it has 
been frequently said, to write well, one 
must write as he speaks ; or, in other words, 
written language must possess the charac- 
teristics of spoken language, provided al- 
ways that spoken language be correct and 
elegant, if possible, cert^iinly exact and 
clear. This being grante<l, the course to 
be pursued is sufficiently well indicated. 

To teacli children to write, it is above 
all tilings necessary to teach them, in the 
first place, to speak ; but this is, perhaps, 
the thing least attended to by teachers in 
general; and, in connection. with this sub- 
ject, we liave more than once jjointed out 
the abuse of written exercises and the in- 
sufficiency of oral recitations. It is espe- 
cially in the latter that pupils learu their 
language, and form their manner of sj)eal;- 
ing. It is important, then, in all lessons tp. 
exercise thetn much in speaking: bi]t to, 
this end, it is not sufficient to address to 
them questions which may be answered in 
sentences and portions of sentences learned 
by heart from the book, and repeated fwm 
memory^ Their answers should bo drawn 
from their own stock of knowledge, and 
this stock they should be constrained to 
increase and make available by the vory 
manner in which they are made to exhibit 
it; in a word, they should be exercised, as 
much as possible, in expressing their own 
thoughts, instead of reproducing servilely, 
the thoughts of others. The best mode to 
tej^ch,. as well as to promote intellectuiJ: 
development, in general, is that in which. 
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the lesson resembles a kind of conversa- 
tion in which the pupil, instead of becom- 
ing a parrot, whicli recites without com- 
prehending, remains himself, and says 
what lie knows and what he thinks. At 
the same time, children must be obliged to 
express their ideas with precision and cor- 
rectness ; they must also express them with 
clearness and neatness. 

Ellipticnl answers may sometimes be 
tolerated, in order to give more life and 
rapidity to the lesson, as well as for the 
sake of saving time ; but they should not 
be permitted whenever the object of the 
lesson is to exercise the pupils in the art of 
speaking, with a view to leading them on 
to that of writing. 

In order to teach children to speak, it is 
necessary to exercise them upon things 
perfectly within their reach ; especially is 
it necessary to make them express their 
own ideas. DoJibtless, these ideas will be, 
generally, suggested or communicated ; but 
whatever the manner in which they may 
have been acquired, from the moment of 
acquisition, pupils will be in a condition to 
express them exactly and clearly, just as 
they express every thing else that affects 
them keenly. The great point in all ex- 
ercises intended for the improvement of 
children in the art of speaking is, then, to 
choose subjects which are perfectly within 
their reaeli. They must, to be sure, be 
taught new things, for they would other- 
wise learn nothing ; but in teaching them 
new things, there is danger of distracting 
them, and here there is need of the utmost 
care. 

It is only when pupils know how to ex- 
press their thoughts in -eonversation, with 
exactness and with ease^ that the teacher 
ean begin to exercise them in expressing 



these thoughts in writing. But, in connec- 
tion with this, the study of grammar must 
be simply a preparation for the special ex- 
ercises of composition. To require chil- 
dren, at the outset, to treat of a subject in 
in its whole length and breadth, in order 
to make them write correctly a single sen- 
tence, is exposing one^s self to a check, and 
exposing theih to discouragement, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of the undertaking. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, to look 
further for the cause of the unsatisfactory 
results generally obtained in the prosecu- 
tion of this branch of instruction. Teachers 
and pupils fail most frequently, because 
they enter upon the exercises of compo- 
sition without sufficient preparation. 

To study the proposition in its structure; 
to see how it is complicated by the com- 
plements which are successively added to 
the .essential parts; to form propositions 
more and more complex; to proceed, after- 
wards, from the simple proposition to the 
phrase, and to observe how this is formed 
by the union of several propositions 
which concur to render the same idea in 
expressing all the modifications of the 
thought, according to the different circum- 
stances relating to the subject ; this is the 
true starting point in the study of compo- 
sition. When the pupil can thus render 
circumscribed ideas by the aid of propo- 
sitions, or of phrases, more or less complex, 
subjects may be given to him, which, in 
order to be treated of completely, will re- 
quire a chain of ideas, and a succession ot 
many phrases. 

In the mean time, the choice of subjects 
needs the greatest precaution, and in re- 
gard to this, it is necessary, especially in 
' primary schools, to consult the ago of the 
pupils and their future wants. 



OBEDIENCE. 



OBEDIENCE is the mainspring of edu- 
cation. In a child, docility holds the 
place of reason ; little by little, reason will 
be developed, and the mother will relax 
the absolute authority of her will. She 



will explain why she orders, but she will 
do it only by degrees, and will preserve, 
up to tlie last moment, the important right 
of saying : " I command you." There are 
many mothers who do not makA up theii 
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minds to order a child, until tliej have 
▼ainly used caresses and promises; then, 
all at once, the inefficacj of their efforts 
renders them impatient, and they order in 
a tit of anger ; the child submits with a 
bad grace, and silently criticizes the will 
which he has been thus taught to oppose. 
On the contrary, a prudent mother, if 
sometimes she judges pro{)er to ex})lain 
the order which she gives, does so only 
lifter having been obeyed; and this con- 
descension is a recompense to the child for 
his submi^tsion, and a proof that he had 
reason to submit. 

The orders which a mother gives, should 
be the result of her reflection ; they should 
be expressed with deliberation, and they 
will be obeyed without trouble. Why 
should she not occasionally employ the 
absolute expression of her will in com- 
manding a child to do something that may 
be agreeable to him ; as, for instance, to 



])lay, or to take a w*alk? This would be a 
means of separating the idea of constraint 
from that of obedience ; but in all cases, 
agreeable or otherwise, let the order be 
irrevocable. 

It is the habit of obedience which forms 
the character. Learning, wit, talents, 
genius — tliese precious fruits of study or 
of nature — are too often spoiled by detects 
of character. The habit of obedience does 
not diminish courage, or generous inde- 
pendence, or strength of resolution ; for a 
child submits entirely only to reason, and 
this salutary habit destroys the vague re- 
bellion of the mind. Prepare him thus to 
have respect for laws, to yield submission 
to necessity, and to possess resignation, 
that most pow^erful consolation in his mis- 
fortune. But to te males it is especially 
useful to learn to obey. In this, is found 
the true source of their happiness. 



THE SCHOOLHOUSE, THE GAUGE OF CIVILIZATION. 



IN different ages of the world, and in 
different countries, men have enter- 
tained very different notions as to the 
things which might t^erve as a measure of 
civilization. Too ofien some weapon of 
war, cunningly forged and threatening 
fierce destiniction, has been accepted as 
the best standard. Sometimes the criter- 
ion of a nation^s advancement has been the 
amount and quality of the soap it used, or 
of the salt, or of the iron, or of some 
other mineral or agricultural product. 
And this was not bad ; for the skillful pro- 
duction and adroit application to manifold 
uses of these things are a tolerable ex- 
ponent of the inventive genius of a people, 
and of their progress in developing certain 
of the arts and sciences. 

But of all the gauges of civilization 
which have ever been employed, the 
schoolhouse, it seems to us, is at once the 
truest and most satisfactorv. Does it 
gather into itself, not a third or a half of 
the children of a nation, but all of them ? 
Are these children there taught simply to 



cast up accounts in order to become sharp 
traders, and to speak fluent English in 
order to appear well in good society ? Or, 
are they educated as well to form high 
purposes; to aim after the utterance of 
worthy words, and the achievement of 
noble deeds, and above all to cultivate the 
manners and spirit of Christian men and 
women ? How much do they learn of 
their real relations to their fellows? of 
their relations to their country ? and, is it 
too much to ask, of their relations to that 
almighty Heing who, though invisible, is 
yet always and everywhere present, con- 
trolling the destinies of individuals and of 
communities? These are the test ques- 
tions which reach to the very seat uf a 
nation^s life, determining its permanence 
greatness, usefulness, and glory. 

A careless observer will indeed see little 
connection between the magnificent silk, 
arrayed in which our fashionable lady 
sweeps down Broadway, and tlie small, 
insignificant cocoon, which lies perchance 
— a curiosity — in the shop-window; but 
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tho tlioughttul will remember that from 
just such a cocoon the fine and deltcate 
threads were unrolled, that were after- 
wards woven into the robe of fabulous 
cost and dazzling lustre. And precisely so, 
not every one who looks upon the occu- 
pants i)f tlie splendid marble Capitol in 
Washington, the judicial bench, the metro- 
politan pulpit, or of the war-worn saddle, 
will be reminded of the little round-headed 
urchins that used to sit on the hard 
boards of the town schoolhouse, taking 
their first lesson in self-mastery, tliat grand 
element of greatness, by struggling dili- 
gently to master the task before them ; but 
the philosophic biographer cannot fail, in 
unraveling the history of the legislator, 
the judge, the minister, and the general, 
to trace the most valuable, because most 
elementary threads running through their 
experience back to the pedagogue^s hand ; 
nor to acknowledge what a debt they sev- 
erally owe to the skill and unfiagging zeal 
of that hand, which thus first gathered up 
these threads and finally gave them into 
their own, with many solenm directions 
how to weave them into a noble and 
worthy fabric of life. What thinker is 
there, and especially in a republic, who 
does not feel the mighty truth of Aris- 
totle^s remark to the effect : That he, wl|o 
would look wisely to the future welff^re 
and glory of the state, must look at once 
and well to tlie instruction of youth I And 
why ? Wherein consists the glory ojf a 
Stat42 ? Not, surely, in inexhaustible ^ds 
of mineral wealth, nor in boundless acr^s 
of fertile soil, nor in wonderful water 
courses afi^brding grand lines of commerce, 
nor in genial, healthful climate, nor yet in 
any oth^r physical advantage that can be 
imagined. Several countries might be 
named that h;ive been most highly favored 
with all th^se elements of greatness^ still 
their peoples are to heroic history un- 
known, and to noble "fame unsung." 
These things are simply the rough materi- 
als lying, so to speak, in the nation's work- 
shop; and ready U) be wrought into 
whatsoever high forms of civilization the 
nation's artisans may devise. The vital 
question then turns upon the character of 
the artisans^ and, as these are trained in 
the schoolhouse, we must knock at its 



door to inquire whether they are wise 
and inventive; whether they know the 
value of industry and economy ; and, 
above all, whether they are ambitious to 
excel in producing works of a lasting and 
glorious nature. It is the very intelligence 
developed under the teacher's intiuence 
that converts agriculture into a science, 
and trade into a princely calling ; while it 
is the upright manhood, formed under the 
same influence, in unison with that of the 
Church, which conserves the best institu- 
tions of the State, and hands them down, 
in spite of corruption, to posterity in safety 
and in beauty. In other words, a State is 
glorious just in proportion as her citizens 
are educated, honesty and qualified, if need 
be, to fill responsible positions with dis- 
tinguished honor and usefulness. And 
whether her citizens shall bear such a high 
character depends altogether upon the 
kind of training they receive in their early 
years, not the least part of which is that 
given them in the school. 
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Corporal Punishment. 

OF what Horace Smith called the " •«*- 
timentalihus lachrymcB roarem^^ we 
havp not a particle. For rose-leaf govern- 
ment jn seminaries of learning, or in or- 
ganized communities, we have no admira- 
tion. Excessive punishment fails, it is true, 
of its effect ; but in the government of pu- 
pils, humanity has frequently got the bet- 
ter of discretion. A stern administration 
of justice, through means of Dr. Birch, 
or Seuor Rattan, we consider to be pos- 
sible on rare occasions, but certainly some- 
times indispensable in any well-regulated 
school. The stereotyped jest, that "you 
can not drive knowledge into a pupil's 
head by means of an application at the 
other end,'' is as unsound in fact as it is 
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absurd in expression. Not that flogging 
directly stimnlates the brain, bat that the 
fear of it prevents idle pupils from wasting 
their time on any thing but tlie work in 
hand, or deters hardened offenders, whom 
milder punishments will not bring to re- 
pentance, from violations of good order. 
The very degradation of the lash, about 
which some are very eloquent, is strong in 
the way of restraint, and the fear of pain 
still more potent. All punishment brutal- 
izes unless it be fully deserved ; but there 
are times when it is a necessary part of 
the system of instruction. And gild the 
thing as you may ; evade it by expedients ; 
adopt the most cunningly devised, and 
nicely graded scheme of rewards and pun- 
ishments ; invent the most admirable plans 
to awaken the pride and develop the sense 
of duty in the pupil ; '' to this complexion 
must you come at last^' — there are a few 
offences deserving of corporal punishment; 
and certain boys who are insensible to any 
appeal of honor or ambition : who are to 
be controlled only by fear. The remedy, 
in their case, is a hearty and substantial 
flogging. 

How is that punishment to be adminis- 
tered, and for what offences? It should 
not be given frequently. Repeated often, 
it loses its terrors. A blow here, and a 
blow there, savors too much of vindictive- 
ness. The boy begins to regard the teach- 
er as his natural enemy. He exhibits a 
pride » defying the rod, and a stoicism 
under its infliction, if it be given for 
every petty offence. For inattention, un- 
less it has grown to a habit — for tritling 
insubordination — it is enough to deprive 
the offender of part of his time at recess, 
or inflict such other penalty as may mark 
the teacher^s displeasure, and prove un- 
pleasant to the culprit. But for a false- 
hood, for deliberate cruelty, for oppression 
to a smaller schoolmate, for persistent and 
willful neglect, for open and defiant insub- 
ordination, we would flog the offender in 
open school. And we would use the old 
instrument, in the old manner, discarding 
(he ruler, which appears to be the fashion 



in certain quarters, as both inefficient and 
dangerous, and not using the hand alone 
under any pretext 

An occurrence happened some years 
since, which satisfied us of the impropriety 
of any other than the orthodox mode. We 
saw a child, whose hand had been ruined 
by the severe application of a ruler to the 
palm. The teacher who did it was not 
brutal ; on the contrary she was a lady in 
feeling and practices-one who had not the 
desire to harm a worm. The punishment 
was not vindictive, nor excessive in 
amount; it was administered with ordi- 
nary vigor, and doubtless from a mere 
sense of duty. Indeed, the child was a 
favorite pupil — yet the result was lamenta- 
ble. The child was crippled in the hand ; 
the teacher, though the parents finally for- 
gave her, has never fiilly forgiven herself. 
It is the memory of this occurrence, which 
has impressed on us the necessity of calling 
teachers^ attention to the matter, in a jour- 
nal conducted for their own benefit, rather 
than having it done in journals of a less 
friendly character. And though the case 
is an extreme one, so long as there is a 
possibility of its occurrence again, under 
similar circumstances, it is worthy of grave 
and careful consideration. 

The idea of flogging on the hand is a 
humane ode, and tlie practice, theoreti- 
cally, not liable to produce mischief. If 
the blows were struck entirely on and 
across the palm, nothing ii\jurious could 
well ensue. The tissues there are thick, 
elastic, and capable of resistance. But, 
partly from the natural shrinkage of the 
little hand, and partly from an occasional 
nervousness on the part of the teacher, it 
is difiScult to so graduate the blow that it 
will not fall partially upon the joints at the 
base of the fingers ; and it is in a blow of 
precisely tliat character, in which tlie dan- 
ger lies. In the case we refer to, inflam- 
mation followed, there was a "joint felon," 
and, in spite of careful surgical treatment, 
an anchylosis of the finger-joint, leaving a 
permanent deformity. 

Blows and cuffs on the head, no teacher, 
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who reflects, ever gives. The practice is 
dangerous, and utterly indefensible. 

There are occasions, we repeat, when 
boys must be flogged, if you would main- 
tain discipline and good order ; and we do 
not care how reasonably severe the flog- 
ging may be, if deserved. But switches 
are cheap, and nature has provided a por- 
tion of the human anatomy wh^re the 
switch can be sharply applied, with impu- 
nity. With girls it would be more diffi- 
cult; but a blow of any kind, need rarely, 
if ever, be applied to a girl. Milder pun- 
ishments can be effectively used. In the 
case of a boy, there need be no trouble. 
There is a tempting prominence always 
ready for the purpose of the disciplinarian. 
The maxim of King Solomon may receive 
due reverence without danger to the re- 
cipient of his cherished application. But 
blows on the hands or head are manifestly 
improper; and punishment, in those few 
cases in which a clever teacher will find the 
rod to be needed, should be honored both 
in the breech and the observance. 



Music in Schools. 

A COM MISS I ON, consisting of Felicien 
David, Hainl, Gevsert, Laurent de 
Rille, and Marinontel, have been appointed 
by the French government to consider 
whether it would be proper and desirable 
to render instruction in music compulsory 
in the French schools and colleges ; and if 
so, to what extent. The commission is 
composed of capable and conscientious in- 
tjuirers, and we shall look with interest for 
the appearance of their report, of which 
we will furnbh a summary. 



"Mk" and "I.'» 

THE Dean of Canterbury (Dr. Henry 
Alford), in a recent work — "The 
Queen's English" — takes rather ' strong 
ground in favor of certain colloquial terras, 
which are generally censured by the gram- 
marians. Among others, he defends the 
phrase, ** It is me." Says the Dean : 



" ^ It is me,' is an expression which 
every one uses. Grammarians (of the 
smaller order) protest ; schoolmasters (of 
the lower kind) prohibit and chastise ; but 
English men, women, and children go ou 
saying it, and will go on saying it as long 
as the English language is spoken. Here 
is a phenomenon worth accounting for. 
* Not at all,' say our censors ; ' don't trou- 
ble yourselves about it ; it is a mere vul- 
garism. Leave it off yourself, and try to 
S^rsuade every one else to leave it off.' 
Q^ ^y good censors, I cannot I did 
what I could. I wrote a letter inviting 
the chief of you to come to Canterbury 
and hear mv third lecture. I wrote in 
some fear and trembling. All my adverbs 
were what I should call misplaced, that I 
might not offend him. But at last I was 
obliged to transgress, in spite of my good 
resolutions. 1 was promising to meet him 
at the station, and 1 was going to write — 
'' If you see on the platform * an old party 
in a shiyvely'' that will be I." But my pen 
refused to sanction (to endorse^ I believe I 
ought to say, but I cannot), the construc- 
tion. *• That will he me^ came from it, in 
spite, as 1 said, of my resolve of the best 
possible behavior." 

The Dean then quotes from Dr. La- 
tham's "History of the English Language," 
p. 686 : 

" We may .... call the word me a sec- 
ondary nominative, inasmuch as such 
phrases as it is me^tt is /, are common. 
To call such expres!»ions incorrect English 
is to assume the point. No one says that 
c'est moi is bad French, and c'e»tje is good. 
The fact is that, with us, the whole ques- 
tion is a question of degree. Has or lias 
not custom been sufficiently prevalent to 
have transferred the forms iwc, ye, and you 
from one case to another? Or, perhaps 
we may say, is there any real custom at 
all in favor of / except so far as the gram- 
marians have made one ? It is clear that 
the French analogy is against it It is 
also clear that a personal pronoun as a 
predicate may be in a different analogy 
from the personal pronoun as a subject" 

In commenting upon the matter, the 

" London Reader" says : 

" With every respect for the dean and 
the doctor, this is surely beating about the 
bush. An act of Parliament is said to 
override every thing. In all languages, 
dead as well as living, idiom does the 
same. We cannot translate into German, 
for instance, the French c^est moi or the 
English it is me ; we must use tcA, not 
mich — ich bin es^ lam it, not es ist mieh. 
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It is clearly an idiomatical expression to 
saj it is mSy which our mixed tongue has 
derived from our Norman ancestors ; and, 
being sucli, it is too deeply rooted to be 
eradicated by grammarians of the smaller 
order as the dean most aptly terms the 
cavilers. Idiom is one thing and grammar 
another ; but no man can snub the former 
with impunity in thinking to do honor to 
the latter." 

We admit that there are certain tenden- 
cies in the English language which it is 
almost impossible to resist ; and tliere are 
modes of expression to which habit gives 
authority. Theoretically, "thou," being 
the first person, singular, is proper to use 
iu addressing an individual, and yet we 
always use the first person, plural, instead. 
Even the meml)ei*s of tlie Society of 
Friends do not use "thou," but say 
**thee," a grosser violation of the gram- 
matical rules than the other. The spoken 



and written language of a nation differ : 
the one being easy, unconstrained, and 
careless ; the other getting on stilts occa- 
sionally, or, at all events, walking very 
erect, and with precision of step. In this 
case, however, the substitution of " me," 
for "I," is not idiomatic. It is a mere 
vulgarism. The tendency to the expres- 
sion may arise from the position of the 
pronoun. The objective pronoun usually 
following the pronoun, we naturally, if in 
haste, may give the objective form from 
tlie position. In the controversy, to which 
Dr. Alford*8 book has given rise, one 
writer attempts to justify the use of "me," 
in the sentence quoted, because the con- 
struction is "me [whom you will see]. 
You will see w€." But this is absurd. The 
only legitimate ground of defence is that 
taken by the Dean himself, though we do 
not think that quite tenable. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Wheeling, July, 1864. 

Mr. Editor — I read witli nmch interest, 
the article from " Franklin," in the June 
number of your valuable jouruaL We find 
in our schools rapid readers, ready read- 
ers, and bold readers in large numbers, but 
the number of good readers is very small. 
" There must be something wrong in the 
mode of instruction." Let us see. Can a 
pupil read correctly when he does not 
understand what he is reading ? Does not 
the nicety of utterance depend on a clear 
apprehension of the force of every word he 
is uttering ? Certainly these questions must 
be answered in the atlirmative. -Again, is 
it not equally clear that to read well im- 
plies the ability to read without stopping 
to spell? 

In the, ordinary routine of a reading 
class, we find a vexatious hesitation of the 
pupil, and often a nervous impatience of the 
teacher. To a visitor this exhibition is ex- 
ceedingly wearisome. Other reasons may 
be assigned : long reading lessons, and dry 
didactic homilies render this exercise a 



drowsy process. Can these evils be avoid- 
ed? We answer, they can. The experi- 
ence of the writer is such that he can bear 
testimony to the fact that reading may bo 
rendered a delightful relief to other stu- 
dies. There are no text-books constructed 
precisely on the plan we have used, though 
many authors are gravitating in that di- 
rection. Here are the rules we observe: 
We teach vne word at a time, and such aii 
is adapted to the ca]>acity of the pupil, and 
for very young learners that word may 
constitute the only new word introduced 
into the lesson. 

We are very repetitious, often requiring 
the whole class to spell a diflScult word in- 
dividually and in unison. No word is 
passed till it is mastered. 

We make the exercises short. We keep 
the whole class alive for mistakes in ca- 
dence, or emphasis, or pronunciation. 

We use the idea and object system in 
enlivening the exercises and in defining 
the words. With smaller classes we have 
us^d m^uscript books and the blackboard 
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with delightful success. One sentence 
pronounced^ a word at a time, will do 
mach to correct hesitation in utterance. 
The plan may seem slow, but remember 
that the child^s mind will not receive 
much mental food at one exercise. Quin- 
tilian has compared it to a vessel with a 
small mouth. If you wish to fill it, put in 
a drop at a time. 

We give an illustration of the method 
used in our manuscripts, which may see 
the press at some future day. Suppose 
yon wish to introduce the word perpen- 
dicular^ among others with which the class 
has become acquainted. 

Let it be speUed by each, and then in 



unison. Then write it on the blackboard, 
accompanied by perpendicular marks. Re* 
quire the class to hold their right hands id 
a perpendicular position. Call one or more 
to hold your wand or a book in that man- 
ner. Then proceed to the reading: "The 
wall of the house is perpendicular;" "I 
see a boy holding his book in a perpendio- 
nlar position,'^ and similar sentences. Ac- 
quiring knowledge is as agreeable to tlie 
child as to the man. It will impart a 
healthy confidence to his manner, and by 
using language as he learns its meaning he 
marches, by slow but certain steps, to- 
wards the goal of ezceUency. 



^•^ 



SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 



The SpeotuUm of Cakbon. — M. Morin, 
of Versailles, finding that coal, charcoal, 
and the diamond cannot be vaporized by 
heat when isolated, yet the same spectrum 
produced by the common gas-flame, cyano- 
gen, carbonic oxyd and acid, acelytene, and 
the hydro-carbons generally, has concluded 
that this result must be due to the only ele- 
ment common to all these compounds, car- 
bon, and that in a state of vapor. It fol- 
lows that the theory of the candle-flame 
must be somewhat modified. The base of 
the flame, being blue, is the vafjor of car- 
bon preserved from combustion, but kept 
at a high temperature by the envelope of 
hydmgen, which, being the more combusti- 
ble element, alone unites with the oxygen 
of the air. Above the blue part comes the 
luminous part produced by the passage of 
carbon from the gaseous to the solid state, 
giving out in the passage a considerable 
quantity of heat The black cone, sur- 
rounding the wick of the candle, is formed 
of gaseous carburets of hydrogen, which 
burn only in the upper part of the flame, 
where they come into contact with oxy- 
gen. Hydrogen being not very combusti- 
ble, but very subtile, diffusing and pene- 
trating, its combustion takes place under 
conditions in which it would be impossible 
for other gaseous vapors or bodies to burn. 
If a candle be gently moved so that the 



flame may be inclined, and the air allowed 
to come into contact with the wick, we see 
the hydrogen take fire, and above the wick 
appears the vapor of carbon. The tallow 
can exist alone, and give its vaporous reac- 
tions only when it has near it the high 
temperature produced by combustion ol 
hydrogen. When cyanogen is burned in a 
current of oxygen the high temperature 
produced by the interior of the flame makes 
the Vapor of carbon intensely hot, and 
hence very luminous. Consequently ita 
spectrum is also very luminous. 

Composition of the Solar Atmos- 
phere. — Kirchhoff, the great spectrum 
analyzer, states that the evidence of the 
existence of potassium in the sun has 
broken down under closer investigation, 
but that additional proof has been obtained 
concerning the existence of iron, nickel, 
barium, copper, &c. He asserts that no 
additional elements have been discovered 
in the sun. In this connection we may 
state that, in a late number of the Quarter- 
ly Journal of Science, Sir Jno. Jlorscliel 
hazards the theory that the onginal excit- 
ing cause of solar spots may be loun<l in 
the circulation of an elliptic ring of p1:uie- 
tary matter, suflSciently minute to avoid 
telescopic vision, having a nwyor axis cor- 
responding to eleven and one-ninth yeans 
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and an eccentricity which would bring its 
perihelion within the region in question : 
the matter of the ring being unequally 
distributed over its circuit with a mini- 
mum and maximum following in, by an 
interval, somewhat less than its semi-cir- 
cumference. By assuming certain condi- 
tions as to tlie constitution of such a ring, 
and the extent of deviation from an exact 
quantity in the periodic times of its com- 
ponent elements, he tinds that not only tlie 
shorter period of eleven and one-nmth 
years, but also the longer one of fifty-six 
years, insisted upon by Dr. Wolf, and vari- 
ous other changes, are susceptible of ex- 
planation. 

Production of Oxtgkn without Heat. 
— ^Mr. J. Robins, of the London Chemical 
Society, uses a comparatively new process 
for obtaining oxygen, which, although not 
entirely novel, is deserving of much atten- 
tion. The substances used are peroxyd of 
barium and bi chromate of potassa, which, 
mixed together, are placed in a glass fiask 
or bottle, provided with an exit tube, and a 
mixture of dilute sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acids is poured on, when oxygen is 
rapidly evolved. Ihe chemical changes 
taking place, which by the way are not 
easily explained, are formation of sulphate 
of baryta and binoxyd of hydrogen ; the 
latter, in contact with chromic acid, is re- 
duced to water and sesquioxyd of chromi- 
um is formed. The j)eroxyd8 of potassium, 
sodium, strontium, and calcium, may be 
severally substituted for the peroxyd of 
barium. Manganate or per mangate of 
potassa, binoxyd of manganese or binoxyd 
of lead may be used, instead of bi-chro- 
mate of potassa, but the relative cheapness 
of the latter renders it more available. The 
oxygen obtained in this manner is sufGi- 
ciently pure for medicinal and chemical 
purposes. 

Substitutk for Gunpowder. — Com- 
pounds of this nature are being rapidly dis- 
covered. In our summary of last month 
we had occasion to notice one from Europe. 
Another has been discovered by Dr. P. 
Swift, of Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 
He found tliat sulphuretted hydrogen in 
carbon forms a very explosive compound : 
it having blown a hole through a thick 



oaken bench, upon which the first experi- 
ment was tried. The carbon, when placed 
under a receiver, absorbs from fifty to one 
hundred times its bulk of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, thereby becoming exceedingly 
explosive. The doctor is confident of hav- 
ing discovered a substitute for gunpowder 
and in company with Dr. Chase of Boston, 
is still proceeding with his investigations. 
In this connection we may state that it has 
been pretty well settled by a long series of 
experiments instituted by the British and 
Austrian governments, that gun-cotton will 
soon supersede gunpowder in most depart- 
ments of warfare ; but more especially in 
heavy artillery. It has the peculiar ad- 
vantage of fouling to but a slight extent in 
comparison with gunpowder. 

The Spectrum. — From Wells' Annual 
of Scientific Discovery we learn that a 
beautiful practical application of the princi 
pies of spectrum analysis has recently been 
made in England, in the casting of steel. 
In a newly adopted method of melting the 
metal it is important to know the exact 
moment at which to shut down the cover 
of the furnace : time must be allowed for 
the escape of the gaseous products which 
are injurious to the steel. But if that time 
be prolonged, an injurious efifect of another 
kind is produced. To meet this contin- 
gency, it has been proposed to test the 
gases as they fly off by means of the spec- 
troscope ; and as soon as the color is ob- 
served, peculiar to the gas which begins to 
escape the moment the molten metal is in 
]>roper condition, the manufacturer will 
then have an infallible sign of the proper 
time to close the furnace. 

Alloys. — M» LeGuen states that his ex- 
periments prove that up to two and one- 
half per cent.) tungsten alloyed with iron 
increases its hardness and tenacity, but 
beyond that proportion is prejudicial. A 
metallic alloy applicable to tlie manufac- 
ture of bells, hammers, anvils, and non-cut- 
ting tools has been invented in London. 
It is made chiefly of iron and steel, the 
mixture being brought about by means of 
manganese and biborate of soda. It is 
likely to bring about a revolution in the 
useful arts. 
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Ovit ATMOspnKRE — ^Mr. Glaisher, the 
scientific balloonist, sends to the English 
journals an interesting account of his as- 
cent, in wliich he says, " The results of this 
ascent are truly remarkable. Tliey estab- 
lish the prevalence of totally opposite cur- 
rents of the air within two miles of the 
eaith; as also temperatures of the air, 
actually warmer than on the earth, at 
heights exceeding 8,000 feet, where, in 
fact, the thermometer stands thirty to forty 
degrees lower than on the earth; consti- 
tuting the results of this ascent as differing 
from the others, and as one by no means 
unimportant in the series. 

Action of Oxyoex on Wink. — At the 
December meeting of the French Academy 
of Sciences, M. Berthelot showed that ten 
cubic centimetres of oxygen are sufficient 
to destroy the bouquet of a litre of wine in 
a few minutes. Yet a small quantity of 
this gas in a diluted state, as in the air, 
does not seem to affect the bouquet, owing 
to the presence of carbonic ticid in the 
wine. The common loss of excellence ap- 
pears to arise from the gradual absorption 
of oxygen from the atmosphere, which 
affects it as would the addition of some 
mineral water. 

Limits of Perpetial Snow. — M. E. 
Renon announces, as a law, that^ in all 
countries in the world, the limit of perpet- 
ual snow is the height at which the hotter 
half of the year has a temperature equal to 
that of melting ice. Under the equator it 
is 15,000 feet, and at the southern point of 
South America is 5,000 feet above the sear 
level. 

Water kept m a leaden vessel for only 
a day, has been found to contract a sweet- 
ness of taste, and become poisonous for in- 
ternal use. Consequently, water standing 
for some time in leaden pipes, should be 
thoroughly drawn off before it is used for 
culinary purposes or for drinking. 

It is supposed, by some philosophers, 
that the continued friction of the water 
may ultimately stop the rotation of the 
earth on its axis, and that a time may come 
whea it will always present the same face 
to the moQ4 ^s the moon does t9 ust (w4 



that the cessation of the moon^s rotatioi: 
on her axis, may have been caused by the 
tides of molten matter of which that body 
may have been originally composed. 

It has been estimated that the heat 
emitted from every square foot of the sun^s 
surface in an hour, is equivalent to thiit 
produced by the combustion of 1,500 lbs. 
of coal ; and the mechanical work which 
that quantity of coal is able to produce, is 
equal to that of 7,000 horses. The light 
and heat of the sun are far greater than 
any that can be produced artificially; 
nevertheless, such a rapid loss of heat as 
that constantly given out, would, in a long 
course of years, occasion a sensible effect, 
if there were no means of restoring the 
lost power. Some suppose that the fall of 
meteorites into the sun keeps up its beat. 
Others, that the contraction of the sun a 
10,000tli part of its diameter, would gen- 
erate sufficient heat to maintain its present 
heating force for nearly 3,000 years. As- 
suming the density of the sun to be equal 
to that of the earth, a similar amount of 
contraction would suffice for ten millions 
of years. 

It is confidently anticipated abroad, that, 
at no remote .period, photography will be 
advanced so far as to be able to give to 
the eye the various colors of the objects it 
represeists. The colors of the spectrum 
have been produced on a silver plate, im- 
mersed in a solution of chlorine, but the 
effect is but transitory. Fixation is now 
the great object of which many eminent 
operators are in search. 

The well known optician, Duboscq, has 
succeeded in producing the effect of zig-zag 
lightning on the stage, with its peculiar 
blue color, by means of a concave mirror, 
in the process of which are the two carbon 
poles of a powerful battery nearly in con- 
tact. Wlien the mirror is rapidly moved 
by the hand, and the poles touch for a 
brief interval, a dazzling beam of light is 
thrown across the stage, precisely like a 
flash of lightning. He has also succeeded 
in producing a rainbow, by means of an 
electric spectrum, which is used with effect 
\^ th? opera Qf Moses, 
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An English writer says that fathers are 
osually harsh critics of their boys' mental 
powers, as mothers are of their daughters' 
powers of hoosekeeping. 

The military budgets of the different 
States of Europe, have been estimated to 
amount to more than one-fourth of the 
whole expense of Government. 

It was asserted in a memoir read before 
the London Statistical Society, at a recent 
meeting, that farm-laborers attain to the 
greatest longevity, and that even street- 
scavengers live long, owing to their con- 
stant occupation out of doors. 

A MAP of the moon's surface, corrected 
according to the latest observations, has 
been published, containing one hundred 
and ten objects, all of which are named 
and indexed, so that they may be easily 
found, even by non-professional persons. 

In the heart of the city of London there 
is a church, where to this day, in pursuance 
of some old bequest, on every Easter Tues- 
day, the rector preaches what is called the 
" Flower sermon," which is always about 
flowers, and the people who come to hear 
it bring bouquets of flowers in their hands. 

Italics, in writing, resemble oaths in 
conversation; implying weakness in evi- 
dence, argumont, or intellect, or, it may be, 
all three. 

Empty Bottles Navigating the Ookan. 
— Captain Beech er, editor of the English 
Nautical Mctgazine^ has compiled within 
the last ten years, the following curious 
voyages of bottles thrown into the sea by 
unfortunate navigators. A good many 
bottles cost into the sea next to the African 
coast, found their way to Europe. On© 
bottle seems to have anticipated the Pana- 
ma route, having traveled from the Panama 
Isthmus to the Irish coast. Another 
crossed the Atlantic from the Canaries to 
Nova Scotia. Three or four bottles thrown 
into the sea by Greenland mariners off Da- 
m's straits, landed on the northwest coast 
of Ireland. Another one made a ourioua 
trip— swam from the South Atlantic Ocean 



to the west coast of Africa, passed Gibral- 
tar, went along the Portuguese coast of 
France, and was finally picked up on Jer- 
sey Island. One bottle w&s found after 
sixteen years' swimming, one after four- 
teen, and two after ten years. A few only 
traveled more than one year, and one only 
five days. This was sent off by the cap- 
tain of the Race Horse, on the 17 th of 
April, in the Carribean Sea, and was found 
on the 22d, after having gone through 
three degrees longitude (two hundred and 
ten miles), western direction. Captaic 
McClure, of the Investigator, threw a bot- 
tle into the sea in 1850, on his way to 
Behring's Strait It swam tliree thousand 
five hundred miles in two hundred days, 
and was picked up on the Honduras coast 

Judge William Bottsfobd, one of the 
oldest living graduates of Yale College, 
died a few weeks since at ^Westmoreland, 
Nova Scotia. The ten oldest living grad- 
uates of Yale are all natives of Connecticut, 
but they are scattered over the country. 

In Lowell, Mass., there is an apple-tree 
which never blossoms, and yet is loaded 
every year with fruit Grafts from it 
blossom. The seeds are frequently par- 
tially or wholly exposed to view at the 
outside of the "blow" end of the fruit, 
while the centre of the fruit is as compact 
as that of a turnip. 

On the day of Garibaldi's entry into 
London, over half a million copies of his 
photograph were sold. 

The beer-houses in London, if placed 
side by side, would make a row thirty-nine 
miles in length. 

Raising Fkuit m Russia. — In the in- 
tensely cold climate of St Petersburg, 
where nearly all our common fruit-trees 
perish under ordinary circumstances, fine 
crops of apples, plums, and cherries, have 
been obtained by training the branches on 
a trellis, only about a foot from the ground. 
The heavy snows entirely cover them, and 
completely protect them, Large crops of 
apples have thus been obtained for s^cc^a* 
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Bive years, even after winters which had 
destroyed other trees when double-matted, 
llie green-gage and Orleans plum have 
ripened before mid-autumn. Morello cher- 
ries have borne good crops. When the 
fruit ripens, it does not bruise in falling. 

The Danish War. — The Danes, though 
they fight bravely, are evidently not so 
well skilled in gunnery and tactics as the 
Prussians. The Prusitians adopted in their 
seige batteries against Dybbol, pieces called 
wall buchnen (wall ritles), mounted on the 
parapets of the trenches and fired from the 
shoulder, having a padded butt and a 
spring buffer, on the principle of that used 
on railways, to break the recoil. The toall 
buehsen has an accurate range of 3,000 
paces, or more than 2.000 English yards ; 
and is chiefly used for picking off artillery- 
men at their guns, as it can be truly aimed 
at the embrasures or port-holes. The pro- 
jectile is a small shell, weighing about two 
ounces, which explodes on striking. 

Be on Good Tebms wfth your Pillow. 
— The instant the head is laid on the pil- 
low, is that in which conscience delivers 
its decrees. If it has conceived any evil 
design, it is surrounded by thorns. The 
softest down is hard under the restless 
head of the wicked. In order to be happy, 
one must be on good terms with one^s pil- 
low, for the nightly reproaches it can 
make must be heard; yet it is never so 
delicious, so tranquil, as after a day on 
which one has performed some good act, 
or when one is conscious of having spent 
it in some useful or substantial employ- 
ment. 

A SuNDAT-soHooL tcachcr, speaking one 
day to his children upon the depravity of 
the human heart, asked his children if 
they knew any one who was always 
good; one of the class, prompted by 
simple and child-like affection, instantly 
replied : " Yea, sir, I know one— my 
mother." 

Rev. Alexander Clark, Editor of the 
School Visitor^ is now associated with 
Rev. T. H. Stockton, D. D. Q&te chaplain 
to Congress), as the junior pastor of the 
Church of tlie New Testament, Philadel- 
phia. 



In every man^s soul there is a tinge of 
melancholy. In the recesses of the thick 
branches and leaves of the mighty oak, 
twilight lingers even through the midday. 

Til INKING. 

Throu ..h the clouds of gold and purple, 

Slow the sun is sinking; 
Fetlock deep within the river, 

h>tand the cattle, drinking; 
On the bridge above the mill-stream, 

Rests the maiden — thinking. 

Nut-brown hair that mocks the sunset 

With its golden gleaming — 
Hands above her pitcher folded, 

With the graceful seeming 
Of an antique-sculptured Nereid, 

By a fountain dreaming. 

As a tender thought had swayed her, 
O'er the stream she^s leaning; 

While her red lips curve and quiver 
With a sudden meaning; 

And a quick nod shakes her ringlets. 
All her features screening. 

For there comes a sound of laughter, 

And a merry cheering; 
And the cattle turn their faces 

To a step that's nearing — 
And she waits for words low spoken 

In a tone endearing. 

Low behind the western tree-tops 

Now the sun is sinking; 
Toward the bridge, the weary cattle 

Turn themselves from drinking — 
Ah I they never guessed, as I did. 

What the maid was thinking I 

A rkportbr of the Poughkcepsie San- 
itary Fair, tells this story : " Passing 
through one of the halls, a placard caught 
my eye : ' Representation of a bona fid/s 
Historical Event; Persons taken in for 
Ten Cents.' I sallied in. A young lady 
pulled a bone across a huge piece of 
ham-rind, which she was pleased to in- 
form me represented Bonaparte crossing 
the Rhine.'' 

Ozonized water is now used for drinking 
and the toilet It is advertised in Lon- 
don in the following style: ''Its use is at- 
tended by a sensation which has been aptly 
described as * the perfume of purity.' Being 
perfectly innoxious and tasteless, a few 
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drops make a most refreshing and invigor- 
ating addition to the tambler of plain 
drinking or soda water, from which they 
remove all trace of soluble organic matter 
— a fact of infinite importance to the voy- 
ager or the invalid. When employed for 
the toilet bath, &o., it removes from the 
mouth all impmre and foreign tastes and 



odors, whether arising from natural or ar- 
tificial causes, such as the practice of 
smoking, and counteracts the irritation 
and morbid effects of carious teeth. It 
purifies and softens the skin, and tends to 
promote a healthy state of the whole body, 
by removing all secretions, and restoring a 
wholesome condition.'^ 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



The annual meeting of the National 
Teachers^ Association will be held at Og- 
densburg. New York, commencing on the 
10th of August, at 10 o^cIock a. m., and 
continuing three day. 

Most of the hotels at Ogdensburg will 
furnish accommodations to members at a 
reduced charge of $1.50 a day. 

The exercises will consist of lectures and 
papers by prominent educators, and the 
discussion of various educational topics. 

TnB annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction will be held at 
Portland, Maine, August 16, 17, and 18. 

Ingham University, which has just 
concluded its thirtieth anniversary, was 
established by the Misses Inghams, two 
sisters, highly educated and devotedly 
Christian w.omen. They were humble in 
their aspirations and views, designing to 
build up a school, local and comparatively 
restricted in its usefulness. But their mer- 
its were appreciated, and their labors 
blessed, and ibe scho9] grew in its dimen- 
sions and import^c^ in its educational 
facilities and appliances, until, in the 
year 1867, it received from the legislature 
of the State of New York a university 
charter, as ample in its privileges and 
powers any in the country. Its first chan- 
cellor was the Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D., 
LL. D., and formerly pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn. About 
this time the institution, with its ample 
buildings, its tasteful grounds, its extensive 
mineral cabinent, its library, and appa- 
ratus — a property valued at about fifty 



thousand dollars — was presented by the 
Misses Ingham, and conveyed to the 
Synod of Genessee, in the hope of greater 
usefulness and a permanent endowment. 
It was expected that Dr. Cox, with his 
brilliant reputation and numerous friends, 
would bring to it wealth and influence. 
But while the venerable doctor w^as dis- 
tinguished as a preacher, historian, and 
scholar, he did not excel, as the high func- 
tionary of the institution, and under his ad- 
ministration, its interests began to wane 
and suffer. Still it had a vast amount of 
vitality, a hold upon the affections and con- 
fidence of the public, not easily broken ; 
and with great unanimity and cordiality 
the Synod nominated, and the Council con- 
firmed, the appointment to the chancellor- 
ate of the Rev. S. D. Burchard, I). D., 
|)astor of the Thirteenth street Presbyterian 
Church of this city. 

It was the inauguration of the chancel- 
lor-elect that gave special interest to the 
ijecent commencement exercises. The 
usual examination of classes continued with 
unabated interest for four days previous to 
the commencement proper, and we can 
truly say, that in no similar institution, in 
no college, have we ever witnessed a more 
thorough or a better sustained examination, 
in which the pupils acquitted themselves 
with greater honor, showing a familiarity 
with the ancient l^guages, history, sci- 
ence, and the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, which would have done credit to 
any university scholar in the land. We 
were constrained to admit that woman has 
equal powers of acquisition with the 
stronger sex. The exercises were relieved 
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imd beautified by music, boIos, quartettes, 
instrumeatal and vocal, by the pupils of 
the school, under the general supervision 
of their accomplished teacher, Miss Frances 
M. Colvin of Rochester. 

Another attractive feature was the free 
access, by the numerous visitors, after the 
morning and afternoon examination of 
classes, to the beautiful galleries of art, the 
work, for the most part, of the pupils under 
the training of their distinguished master, 
P. Stanton, A. M., a gentleman of rare 
moral merit and artistic attainment. Some 
pictures of the old masters adorn the gal- 
lery, of great value, appealing with silent 
and irresistible eloquence to the aspirations 
of the young ladies to strive to excel in 
this beautiful accomplishment. 

On the 21 St of June, the evening pre- 
vious to the commencement, the exercises 
were of a highly intellectual and interest- 
ing character, consisting of the reading of 
essays by some of the more advanced 
pupils and members of the two literary 
societies represented, the "Altonia'^ and 
the " Concordia ;" and a poem, on Woman, 
by xVlfred B. Street, Esq., a poet of no 
mean pretensions of this nineteenth cen- 
tury. But the 22d was the high day, the 
day of coronation, of flowers and palm 
branches, when all the tribes from the sur- 
rounding country, cities, and villages came 
up to worship at this altar and seminary of 
learning. 

The day was excessively hot, and the 
crowd immense, as the people were eager 
to see, to hear, to learn ; and the members 
of the graduating class were prepared to 
do their best, and they did equal, if not 
excel, the expectations of all, in composi- 
tions of rare excellence, showing a refine- 
ment of taste and a scholarship, which we 
have seldom seen equaled by the graduates 



of our be^ colleges. The following were 
the topics of the essays read by the young 
ladies whose names are attached : ^' The 
Living Past," by Lucy H. Colvin ; " Conse- 
crated Places," by Josephine M. Oharap- 
ney ; •* Mission of Sorrow," by Kate D. 
Colvin; "In the Shadow," by Myra P. 
Brainerd ; " Misapplication of Talent," by 
Frances M. Ward; "The Workman and 
His Work," by Melissa Nottingham; 
" Transmission of Character," by Kate E. 
Raymond; ** Influence of Nature upon 
Notions," with the "Valedictory," by 
Sarah E. Whiting. 

The afternoon was occupied by the in- 
augural services and the conferring of de- 
grees. 

After a beautiful quartette, and solo, by 
Miss Tanner of BufiTalo, prayer was offered 
by the venerable ex-chancellor. Rev. Dr. 
Cox. An appropriate charge was then 
delivered, by Rev. J. R. Page of Perry, to 
the new incumbent, and the seal and 
charter of the university committed to him 
as the insignia of his ofiice, and then came 
his inaugurxd address, *^ On the Proper 
Education of Woman," which held the 
people, for more than an hour, in breath- 
less attention, save when they were con- 
strained to give expression by the most 
hearty applause. Much was expected from 
the new chancellor, but all went away de- 
lighted, feeling that they had eiyoyed " a 
feast of reason, and a flow of soul." 

Ingham University is located at Leroy, 
some twenty miles south of Rochester, 
directly on the Central Road, in a beauti- 
ful and quiet village, surrounded by a most 
fertile and magnificent country. Further 
particulars may be received by applying at 
the office of this journal, or of the chancel- 
lor, Rev. S. D. Burohard, D. D., New York 
city. 



NEW BOOKS. 



A TnoRouoHLT enjoyable book— one of 
ihoee to read during vacation, under a shady 
tree, upon a warm day in summer — is the 
volume containing "Mendelssohn Barthol- 
dy's Letters from Italy and Switaserland." 



Such a confidential outpouring of the great 
master's heart to his relatives and friends^ 
such valuable hints and pertinent sugges- 
tions, give us a better insight to the com- 
poser's nature, than even his sablime moaic 
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The cadenza introdaced at pages 93 and 94, 
is finely conceived, and we can readily see 
how effective it must have been when intro- 
duced in the first movement of Mozart's D 
minor concerto. His occasional sharp, crisp, 
and pregnant criticisms on cotemporaries 
and others, are the more valuable as the re- 
sult of actual impressions of the moment ; 
and ho gives you a clear idea, sometimes by 
a sentence, of the manner and peculiarities 
of various notables of the day. The book (1) 
is handsomely printed, and is of that con- 
venient size which fits either the traveling- 
trunk or the traveler's pocket. 

Professor Knapp is well-known as a 
thorough French scholar, highly successful 
in his profession, and his two new books (2) 
are worthy of note. The arrangement of 
the grammar is very satisfactory, the exam- 
ples are well-selected, and much discernment 
shown in the choice of words for the con- 
cluding vocabulary. The part on pronun- 
ciation, wherein Professor Enapp follows the 
Parisian mode, is clearer than is usual in the 
p^mmars, and will tend to correct errors 
into which learners are apt to fall, thiy)ugh 
practicing conversation with Frenchmen not 
thoroughly educated. The reading-book, to 
which there is appended a fuller vocabulary 
than that attached to the grammar, and 
which contains some brief but valuable 
biographical and critical notes, is marked 
not only by good taste in the selections, and 
felicitous arrangement, but by a combination 
of excellent features. In the vocabulary, for 
in.stance, every essential idiom or peculiarity 
differing from the use of the corresponding 
word in English, is introduced, and the re- 
gime proposition, with its EInglish equiva- 
lent, is added after the words that recjuire it. 

A new ^edition of "Smith's First Latin 
Coirse," (3) well and favorably known to in- 
structors, has been issued under the super- 
vision of Professor Drisler. It is enough to 
say that the editor has performed his work 
well and carefully ; and that the text, from 
a careful examination, appears to be accu- 
rate. The style of the book is creditable to 
the printer, the specimen-words of the differ- 
ent parts of speech in the various vocabula- 
ries prefixed to the lessons, standing out in 



(1) Lkttkks or Frliz Menoklmohk BiRTnou^r. from 
1833 TO 1847. Edited by Paul and Cakl Memdrlssoh.'V 
BARTHr>t.DT. Tranalated by ljk4f Wallace. Pbiladel- 
phU : Frederick Leypoldt. Haw Y«rk : f. W. CbriKterti. 
ifkno, pp. Ti-421. 

(2) A PsACTiCiiL Grammar or the Frk!<ch Lancutage. 
Contnitiiiifr m (rramniRr. RxcreUeM, Reading f<eMon8, and 
a complete PrononnclnK Vocabulary. By William 
K?iAPr, A. M. Xew York : Harper A Brothers. 16mo, 
pp. SOL 

CRBSTOMATniB FraMcusb. A Frcnch Readinsr-Book. 
Contnlnlnif. f. Selections from the beM French Wrltern, 
with ReferenceN to the Autlior'n French Grammar. II. 
The .MiiHter pieces of Molt^re, Racfne. Boileau, and Vol- 
taire. With Kxplanatory Noteit, Bloirraphicnl Notices, 
and a Vocabnlary. Hy William Ksapp, A. M. New- 
York : Harper A iirothers. 16ino, pp. 480. 

(S) PRi.NCiriA Lati.na. No. 1. A First Latin Course, com- 
preheL jinir Grammnr. DelectaK, nnd KxercineBook, with 
VoeabnUrles. By William Smith. L1..D. Revised by 
H. Drisler, A. M. New York : Harper A Brothers. 16mo, 
pp. xii-187. 
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bold type, to the great convenience and ad- 
vantage of pupils. , 

There are two volumes of what is generally 
known as the " Keason Wliv Serit-s," that 
lie before us.(4) We do not admire short cuis 
to learning. The royal road is a bad road. 
As instruction-books, accurate as the infor- 
mation seems to be in these volumes, we 
should condemn them ; but as aids in repe- 
tition, and in refreshing the memory of ad- 
vanced pupils, they might be introduct^d in 
8ch(x)ls with great advantage. There are 
several academies in which they are now 
serviceably employed in the way of which 
we speak ; and it strikes us that a series of 
repetetive works, on the various branches of 
education, if properly prepared, would come 
into universal use. Sucli an idea is worthy 
of the conaderation of the publishers. . 

Nine-t<mihs of the essays on " Home," and 
" Home-Life," are dull reading, consisting of 
platitudes, or unconsidered views, or a mix- 
ture of both. We can except the little vol- 
ume of Mr. Ware (5) from this category. The 
style is simple, flowing, and easy ; the senti- 
ments adapted for more than a New Eng- 
land atmosphere ; and some of the hints are 
valuable, if not entirely new. We have 
found the book of sufficient interest to read 
through carefully, and to recur to selected 
passages. We commend it i)articularly to 
young people just setting out on the career 
of married life. The chapter entitled 
"Home, the Residence," is entitled to fre- 
quent perusal. 

Of political biographies — books to advance 
the fortunes or ^ratify the pride of leading 
politicians — we have no great admiration. 
They are generally mere laudatory comi^ila- 
tions ; wearisome, dull, and unprofitable. 
" The Ferry-Boy and the Financier/' (6) is an 
attempt to impress on the minds of younff 
people a sense of the gr-ncral ability and 
merits of the late Secretary of the Trcus- 
ury. There is some interest in the details, 
and the narrative is told well, but some of 
the incidents are apocryphal. In this con- 
nection, it may be as well to mention, that 
the story told about Mr. Wirt, on page 272, 
has been told before of other distinguished 
gentlemen — among the rest, of Bishop War- 
burton. 

A story very well written, purporting to 
give pictures of Southern life, is " Honor," 
by Mr. Bulfinch.(7) Some of the scenes are 
exaggerations ; but on the whole, the book 
has interest. The interest would be height- 
ened by a condensation of the narrative. 

<4) Thk Rea.M).h Wht ; General Science. New York : Dick 

A PiU^erald. ]2mo, pp. 346. 
The REAM)n Why ; Natural History. New Y^ork : Dick A 

Fitcfrerald. 12ino. 

(5) HowE-IarR ; Wliat It Is, nnd What it Nee<ir. Ity John 

F. W. Ware. Bo«ton : Wm. V. Si>enc»: 18ino, pp. 
XXIV-I8U. 

(6) The Fkrrt-Bot a5D the FinA.fciRR. r.y a Contriba- 
tor to the " Atlantic." Hoetoii : Walker, Wise A Co. 
16iuo, pp. 332. 

(7) Honor : or The Slave- Dealer's Danghter. By Stephes 

G. hftLTiscH. Boston : Wm. V. Spencer. 16mo, pp. 238. 
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The new work on " Penmanship," by Mr. 
Potter, (8) intended for the use of schools, is 
an cxceiidingly valuable work for both teach- 
ers and pupils — for the former, since it con- 
tains all the instructions necessary to be im- 
parted to the learner; and for the latter, 
because it presents the principles of the form- 
ation of letters and sentences in a simple, 
dear, and demonstrative style. A teacher 
who is himself an admirable penman, oft4'n 
fails to make good penmen of his pupils, 
because he is less familiar with the princi- 
ples than the practice of his art, or has not 
made himself thoroughly familiar with the 
elements of written characters, the relative 
proportion of parts, and the rules of position 
and manipulation. With this work, the 
teacher finds the connection of the theory 
and practice of elegant penmanship, and is 
enabled to teach as well as execute. 

While speaking of works on Penmanship, 
we think proper to call attention to the 
Writing Charts, by Potter & Hammond. 
Passing the mere elegance of their mechan- 
ical execution, we look upon these charts as 
a necessity in any well regulated school- 
room, for obvious reasons. Hung up in the 
school-room, they ^-ill require no explana- 
tion. The pupil who is not otherwise en- 
gaged, can be directed to copy them, and 
without stirring from his seat, the idle mo- 
ments sometimes found in all schools for 
certain pupils, will be employed with profit. 
He is thus taught through the faculty of im- 
itation ; and with the letters, he is' tauo^ht 
also their analysis, synthesis, and classifica- 
tion, without being aware of the process of 
instruction. 

The following notice, from the London 
Reader f conveys so nearly our own views 
ooncerning a very pleasant book, (9) that we 
copy and endorse it, though such is against 
our custom : 

" The structure of the story is as simple 
as the spirit that animates it. A generous, 
heedless, open-hearted youth, loses his money 
in horse-racing ; is slighted by his mistress, 
whose giddy little head is temporarily be- 
wildered by the attentions of a handsome 
rival ; is disowned by his rich uncle, and 
quits the country in despair. Before his de- 
parture has transpired, the imcle is murdered 
for the sake of his strong box — a tragedy 
almost unprecedented in New Jersey. In 
the midst of the public consternation, a 
corpse, recognized as the nephew's, turns up 
on the beach : hopce he naturally obtains a 
reputation for murder combined with suicide. 
The experienced novel-reader, however, will 
not require to be informed that he reappears 
in due course, and that his punishment is 
commuted into matrimony. There is a 
great charm in tlie character of Angie, the 
village belle, whose willfid coquetry shades 



beautifully off into liigh and pure feeling, 
under the influence of sorrow and repentance. 
Hannah, the grim old lady, is well done : 
and there is great humor in many of the 
minor characters, and an air of grai>hic real- 
ity about the pictures of New Jersey life in 
general. On the whole, ** Haunted Hearts" 
is a very winning, if very unassuming little 
story. The diction is as pure as that of any 
English novel, and a slight tendency to 
dwell too long on trivialities may be readily 
forgiven, in consideration of good feeling, 
liberality, and sound sense." 

Of compilations of Hymns and Sacred 
Songs, there seems to be no end. Dr. Kirk's 
•• Songs for Social and Public Worship," (10) 
is an improvement in character upon some of 
its predecessors, and displays good taste and 
sound judgment on the part of its compiler. 
Its portability, clear type, and general me- 
chanical excellence, assist in commending it 
still more to the use of familioe. The in- 
dices are especially thorough and complete. 

New Music. — We have five new pieces of 
sheet music on our table, from the house of 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, which present 
about an average of the usual variety given 
by music publishers. These are as follows : 

1. Finale de Lvcresia Borgia, t/riie pour 
Piano, par A. Ooria. [In D flat major J 

This is more notable than most of the 
compositions of its author, and will, we think, 
have as great a popularity. It may present 
—especially such parts as the maestoso 
movement on pages and 7 — some difiScul- 
ties to the great majority of players, but 
none that are insurmountable ; while the 
general arrangement is happy, the mode of 
treatment striking, and there are passages — 
those on pages 5 and 11, for instance--of 
great beauty. The piece will make capital 
practice for first-class i)erformers on the 
piano, besides bein^ always an attractive 
part of the repertoire of the amateur per- 
former. 

2. "Ahf wlvo can tell how londy** [B flat.] 
This is the celebrated romance, " Ah non 

pensar ehe pieno,'* from Beatrice di Tenda, 
admirably arranged. It needs no commend- 
ation. 

'S. Le Torrent Walts. J. fieUak. [C 
natural.] 

Why, Le Torrent, we can not say. The 
waltz is rather tame than otherwise, but it 
is pleasing, without being striking or novel, 
and will well suit the mass, of pupils. 

4. ^r Thee and only Tfiee. Ballad. F. 
Buckley. [F.] 

5. 'Twos evening at tfie tcindow. Song. 
Oraben Hoffman. [F.] 

Two songs calculated to be popular. The 
air of the first is at the usual level of the 
author's works ; the second is tender, simple, 
and Germanesque. 



(8) Pknmansihip RxrLAiNKD. By S. H. Pottkr 
York : Kcbermerborn, Uancrol\ k Co. 

(9) Hau.hted Hrarts. Ht the Author of "The Lamp- 
lighter." Boston : J. E. Tilton A Co. 
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EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 



THE brt<is of all !Nrussnlni.iim cdnratioh 
IS the coiniiion emlowed school, 
either attjiched to a inosquo, or bcin^ in a 
sc*p:ira!o huildinfr. Gonorally, whether in 
C<xist:intin(!i»lo or cIsowlK^rL*, tlio school is 
small, li-ivin^ a yoliotdrnjistor, and ])orhaps 
a i)n].il-teji'-lier, or assistant, and from 
twenty to tiftv scholars. TIio school-room 
ifi generally small, and mostly in an npper 
fitory. oc<'asional!y over a Fchil, or drink- 
in i^-fnuii tain. The -iichoolnKL'tvr i-» a n:om- 
ber of tlio ercle^ia^t.icId body, hokU a 
recojj:;)i/.cd station in suci^ty, and is treated 
with considcnition. lie is ]»ai(l from an 
endowiiiC'iit, the presents ^iven by the chil- 
dr*in being very small, and so far as they 
are concer'.ed, education may bo consid- 
ered free. There is nothiiijjr to i>rover.t 
any iLir-.^ulmuiin child in Turkey, boy or 
girl, from receiving education, jind there 
are statutory enactments declaring the 
schooling of boys to be obligatory. Tur- 
key, therefore, is one of the countries in 
Europe having a free national e<lufati()n. 
State as-i>!.mce is hmitetl chicily to the 
supply of im[)roved educational works, and 
these are supi)lied on demand to schools of 
all denominations. 

This is a proper place to state that there 
is a Minister of Education, and that the 
department, generally united with the Min- 
istry of ('omnieroe or rublic Works, has 
been he'fl sii-cj its institution by patriotic 
and enlightened men, of whom may be 
named Kemal Effendi. Ismael Pasha, Safvet 
Pasha, and Edhem Pasha, the [ire^ent min- 
ister. 'I here is a ngr.lai* department, 
lUi-ler whi'h all the pul)iic establishments 
fire pia::ed. A>* a general {;rineiplo in 
i urkey, where the State grants assistance, 



the establishments are open to its subjects 
of all religious denominations;, but the 
general basis is the volunt^ary action of 
each denomination or nationality. What 
the State grants to these, is, jiermission to 
aciiuire lands nnd grant endowments in 
* mortmain for schools; and generally it fos- 
ters all applications for assistance. There 
is no State system of edut^ation forced upon 
any school, and the Mussulmaun, Jew, Ar- 
menian, (4roek, Roman Catholic, or Pro- 
testant, c(»n(lucts his school just as he likes, 
without any interference. 

This freedom of education is one of the 
many lil'orlies enjoyed in Turkey. Of 
course, it is not without alloy and not 
without defects; but it will generally bo 
found that alleged cases of arbitrary con- 
duct or oppression towards Christian 
school?, do not implicate tlie cliarai Ur oi* 
l}rincii)le8 of the Government. For in- 
stance, a nussionary succeeds in inducing 
a Turkish proprietor to let or sell him a 
house for a school in a Turkish quarter, 
and the Turkish inhabitants, as they have 
a perfect right to do under the system of 
frankpledge, refuse to allow the houbc t) 
be so used ; or an attempt is made to set 
up a school for the conversion of Jews, in 
a Jewi.-h quarter, when the Jewiv*^h inhab- 
itants refuse their consent. The parties, 
after vain attempts, have generally to set 
up their schools in some Chri^tian or 
mixed ({uarter, where there is no objection 
or no regulation in force. 

Tire cliildren in the common sc]iool>, 
are— the girls from four years old to 
twelve or thirteen, and the boys from four 
or five to fourteen or fifteen. Some of the 
yoimgcr scholars are undoubtedly sent tc 
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school to be kept out of the way. Not- 
withstanding the requiretnents of the (Gov- 
ernment, a large proportion of the popula- 
tion is not educated. The Eizzilbashes, 
or sectaries of Ali, the Gipsies^ and many 
of the nomades, are uneducated ; so, too, 
with the Mussulmaun Albanians, and Mus- 
sulmaun Koords, whose Mussulmaun pro- 
fession is of a very loose character. With 
all these populations, except Turkomans, 
the Turkish is a foreign and oflScial lan- 
guage. In the island of Candia, the Mus- 
sulmauns commonly speak Greek; and 
many cannot speal^ Turkish, or if they do, 
they learn it abroad. On the other hand, 
the Greeks of Asia Minor, particularly the 
women, speak Turkish and not Greek. 

The lower classes, as a general rule, do 
not send their children to school. For 
Buch writing and correspondence as they 
have, a public writer is sufficient; and 
their post-letters are taken to the writer 
to be read, and, if need be, answered ; and, 
it may be observed, letter correspondence, 
by post-office and carrier, is carried on ex- 
tensively. The trading classes generally 
send their boys to school, but the girls are 
only partially sent. Tlie clerical and official 
classes, who value education most, send 
their children, unless they have a governess 
at home for the girls, or a teacher for the 
boys. There is no distinction of rank, and, 
in the villages on the Bospborus, the son 
of a Pasha may sometimes be found in the 
common school by the side of the black 
boy. The Rushdiyyeh schools are, how- 
ever, now drawing away the higher classes. 

The common schools are still mainly 
under the direction of the clerical function- 
aries, and the Government has not yet 
succeeded in impressing them or the public 
with the importance of improved! educa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the efforts made, 
it may be stated as a general rule, that the 
schooling consists of long and close drilling 
in reading and writing the various char- 
acters or handwritings, but chiefly the 
Arabic, and in acquiring the ceremonial 
drill of religion. 

The schoolmasters are very proud of 
their handwriting, and a corresponding 
reverence is communicated to all classes 
of society. Elaborate writing is truly a 
profession, and includes many practition- 



ers, writers of State documents, law-writers 
and stationers, schoolmasters, and traders 
in inscriptions. All classes, to the smallest 
shopkeeper, consider it a duty to encourage 
inscriptions, which are esteemed as choice 
works of art, and have a religions and 
mystic, or magical virtue. Thus the house 
is insured against fire, not by the badge of 
an assurance-office, but by an inscription 
in a mystical form, of "Ohl (Qod the) 
Preserver," while in the inside of the shop 
may be '^ M&shallah," wrought into the 
form of a pear, the great name Allah Hoc 
in a double shape, the creed of Islam, the 
name of the prophet, and the name of the 
owner. Sometimes are to be found the 
emblems of the Dervish order, of which 
the person is an affiliated member. Thus, 
handwriting is carefully taught and culti- 
vated, and one of the late sultans practiced 
' it as his household trade. In the wealthi- 
est houses may be found illuminated and 
framed verses and texts, and the school- 
boy is seen going home daily with his 
copy-book, for the delight of his father, 
and the admiration of his mother and her 
slaves. 

As it was formerly in our law-courts 
and offices, and lately in India, each de- 
partment has its own character or court- 
hand, and, as the uninitiated can not 
readily decipher them, a knowledge of 
them is in itself a profession and a liveli- 
hood, and a great incitement to their ac- 
quisition. 

As to the amount of other practical 
knowledge communicated, it is very small; 
the more learned the schoolmaster, the 
less being the probability of his conde- 
scending to impart profane knowledge; 
and the more the attention he has paid to 
theological subjects, the less has he given 
to historical or scientific subjects. His 
notions of geography, and astronomy, and 
natural history, are subordinated to old 
fables, and to the universal belief in as- 
trology, alchemy, and magic. Perhaps 
the schoolmaster himself may be suffi- 
ciently advanced to be a practitioner of 
these latter arts. Sometimes his next- 
door neighbor is the learned Maghrebi, or 
black, who has in his window choice hor- 
oscopes and schemes for interpreting the 
stars in confonnity with Holy Writ Not 
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far from the Ministry of Public Instruction^ 
at Stambonl, is a fortnne-teller and dis- 
coyerer of stolen goods, whose house is 
daily besieged by hundreds of men and 
women, white and black, who may be 
seen occupying the a^oining pavement in 
crowds. Not far off, are male and female 
healers of all diseases, by mystic touch and 
repetitions of charms. 

The schoolmaster is the great teacher of 
manners and morals. This is one great 
part of his vocation; and these are branches 
of education, in which his scholars, male 
and female, are duly drilled. They are 
prepared for all the duties of society, from 
the first prayer in the morning, to the re- 
ception of a friend or guest There they 
learn those salutations which become 
graceful, because, by long practice, they 
are almost instinctive. There is a tale of 
one learned man, who was a sufferer by 
his assiduous teaching. His scholars had 
been trained to make the tem^na on all 
suitable occasions — when he entered, when 
he rose, and even when he sneezed. It so 
befell, that the bucket of the well in the 
school-yard fell down, and after the schol- 
ars had vainly essayed to recover it, the 
master himself descended, the worthy 
Hojah hanging on by the rope. When 
brought to the surface a^ain, with the re- 
covered bucket, from wet and shivering 
he sneezed. Thereupon the well-mannered 
and we II- trained lads, as in duty bound, 
simultaueously raised tlioir hands to their 
breasts, lips, and foreheads; but as they 
let go the rope, their reverend preceptor 
tumbled down to the bottom again. In the 
country, the village Hojah unites a variety 
of functions — schoolmaster, letter-writer, 
conveyancer, registrar, preacher— and is 
occasionally the only man who can road a 
document or carry on a correspondence. 

The Government has published a num- 
ber of improved school-books, on geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, &c., of which Kemal Ef- 
fendi was one of the first authors, and these 
are being gradually brought into use, and 
with more success of late years. It will 
take time, however, before this improve- 
ment can be carried into effect throughout 
the empire, for, as in many other things, 
the Government is more advanced than 
the people. 



Another mdn point with the Crovem- 
ment has been to improve the schoolmas* 
ters; but in this it has >met with no sup- 
port from the Ulema. Nevertheless, the 
improved school-books have borne their 
fruits, but particularly in the advanced 
schools; and every year, from among the 
Ulema themselves, is coming forth a body 
of better-informed teachers. These, how- 
ever, are taken up at once for the Rush- 
diyyeh schools, and other public establish- 
ments. The Government has failed, as 
yet, in obtaining the appropriation of any 
part of the endowments of the Medressehs 
and their scholarships for improved educa- 
tion ; but the time is near at hand when 
this will assuredly be effected, because the 
alterations of prices are so seriously affect- 
ing many religious endowments, that the 
professors will be very glad to accept pub- 
lic dd under an improved administration 
of ecclesiastical property by the State — an 
impending measure. 

The number of Mnssulmaun common 
schools in the Constantinople district, is 
280 ; and of pupils, boys, 9,975 ; and of 
^Is, 6,783; total, 16,767. Adding to 
these the Rushdiyyeh schools, would make 
the total about 20,000 ; or an average of 1 
scholar in 20, or of boys, 1 in 15, of the 
population, exclusive of private schools. 
Of Greek schools, there were 77, with 
6,477 boys ; of Armenian. 87 schools, with 
6,528 boys ; of Roman Catholics, 8 schools, 
with 509 boys ; of Jews, 44 schools, with 
2,552 boys ; of Protestants, 5 schools are 
enumerated. The girls in these schools 
are not returned; but the proportion of 
boys will be about the same as with the 
Mussulmauns, but of girls much less. 

Besides the common endowed schools, 
there are numerous private schools kept 
by Hojahs, and chiefiy frequented by boys 
of the mercantile class. Here, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, and correspondence, are 
taught There are no such schools for 
girls; as the higher education for girls, 
when required, is given at home. 

The chief success of the Government 
has been with the Mektebi Rushdiyyeh, 
answering to our grammar schools, and 
communicating improved instruction. Of 
these, there are now 48, being 1 in each 
chief town of the empire, with 8,125 schol- 
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scholars. Of girls' Rushdiyyeh schools in there being 34 in Roiimelia, and 14 in 

Constantinojile, there are 10, with 1,125 Anatolia. There are constant applications 

scholars. for these schools, and the pupils appear to 

In the Riishdiyyeh schools, there are, value the instruction. The sons of official 

whore pnicticable, teachers of lYench and employees, and youths aspiring to employ- 

of drawing. The Kushdiyyeh schools are ment, are those who chiefly enter. 
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MY OLD TEACHER. 

HE used no paper cap to mark the fool ; 
He never docked our play-hours of a minute ; 
No marks recorded lazy boys' demerits ; 
There w^as the hour at which began the school, 
And he was there all ready to begin it ; 

Each fault that met his eagle-vision had to bear its 
Due punishment ; relentless man, 
Stem in his manner, quick with his rattan. 

That slender, yellow rod, strong and elastic, 
That played like lightning often in our rear, 
As I, and many another, could avouch — 
(Birches he never used, or to the last stick 
He would have worn them) often, filled with fear, 
And sometimes pain, and uttering wildly — " Oucb I" — 
(A word not found in dictionaries) we. 
Where all was dark at first, made out to see. 

A stem persuader, that rattan, and often 
We planned to hide or bum it ; but in vain. 
Had we succeeded, little were our pleasure ; 
For did it break, its loss would never soften 
His rigid purpose, or relieve our pain — 

Tlie new one always was of larger measure — 
And hence we bore oui* ill6, rather than fly to 
Others much worse than those we'd bid good-bye to. 

And yet he taught — he had the power to teach, 
Which not all teachers have — he made us know ; 
Whatever he did, was well done and with care ; 
In all our tasks, he saw we mastered each, 
And never let our right foot upward go, 
Unless the left was firmly planted where 
He had directed — what we knew, we knew ; 
It did not vanish, like the morning dew. 
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We feared, and yet we loved liim — feared nis wrath 
At faults of ours ; and loved the pleasant smile, 
Which, when we zealous strove, his features bore ; 
And if, in leading us along the path 

To truth and knowledge, he was stern the while, 
'Twas not he loved us less, but learning more. 
Green be the grave wherein he sleeps for aye — 
Green be his memory to our latest day. 



IDEAS FROM NEW BOOKS. 



DR. OOLLARD, in his "Practical 
Eints," has the following, which is 
worthy the attention of teachers : — 

"Amongst the devices now used in 
pchools for keeping children well em- 
ployed, saving time, and preventing copy- 
ing, may be mentioned the following : 

^^ In Arithmetic, (1) The vsc of arith- 
metical cards. A class is working, say, 
multiplication by one figure. Tlio teacher 
of the class is provided with a set of 40 or 
50 small cards, of tlio size of a lady's visit- 
ing card, on each of which are four or five 
examples in this rule, numbered, all differ- 
ing from one another, and from tliorse on 
any other card. The teacher has also by 
her a larger card, on which are written 
the answers of all the sums, with corres- 
ponding numbers. "When the children are 
ready to begin, each has a card given him, 
and, on being told to commence, sets to 
work with the examples upon it, the teacher 
meanwhile helping one or two of the more 
backward children. Upon a child's finish- 
ing his card, he holds up his hand, reads 
the number of the first question and its 
answer ; the teacher says whether the re- 
sult is right or wrong. If wrong, the error 
is pointed out, and the sum imn^t be done 
again; if right, the next answer is read 
out, and so on. "When all the examples 
on a card have been done correctly by any 
child, the initials of his name may bo 
written on the .back of it in pencil, that he 
may not have the same card again. 

" In this way a large class, engaged in 
two or three different rules oven, may, 
with the help of as many sets of cards, be 



ea<«ily kept thoroughly employed, and that 
without the possibility of copying. Cards 
of the knid described can bo boiip:ht 
printed, but it is strongly reconinioii'lvid 
that every teacher makes his ov.n. Ou 
each card, half tlie examples might be vrith 
abstract numbers, and half with concrete 
ones, in the form of simple problems: such 
questions as would be quite within t];c 
comprehension of the children, and v»oirid 
interest their parents wien the cards were 
taken to be worked at home. 

" The examples slumld gradually increase 
in dillicnlty, from No 1 upwards. 

"(2) The netting of set end ifv.uui on the 
"blackboard for distribution among the chil- 
dren, no two children doing the same sum 
at the same time. A class is working sub- 
traction of money, say. The toucher 
writes on the llackboard, before nine 
o'clock, j?ome six examples; numbering 
them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, C, respectively. When 
the lesson conmiences, tlio first child says 
'one,' the next 'two,' the third ^ three,' 
and so on. Then, on being told to begin, 
each one takes the sum marked with the 
number just repeated by him. M ben the 
child who has had No. 1 has fini.-hed, then 
8 and 5 are taken ; when 2, 4 mid (3 ; after 
5, fullow 2, 4, and 6; and after 0, 1, o, and 
5. The object of this arrangement is to 
prevent any two contigiiuus chiltlrcii L.iv- 
ing the same sum. On a .-um bcinj .lii- 
i hed, it is brought to the teacher; imd if 
right, at i/nce obliterated ; if wrung, doi.o 
again. 

" As in the other plan, the teacher hiis 
the answers of the sums given on a-piece 
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of paper before her, and, as opportnnitj 
permits, gives individual assistance where 
most required. Occasionally, too, in both 
plans it will be necessary, when the same 
example has been done several times 
wrong, to examine the working, and detect 
the cause of the mistake. 

"A quick way of setting sums on the 
blackboard, and which takes less room 
than the ordinary plan, may here be men- 
tioned. In the case of multiplication, 
write down one multiplicand, and by the 
side of it several multipliers ; in division, 
one dividend and several divisors ; in addi- 
tion, if the sum on the board consist of six 
lines or so, let the first child, in copying it 
down, omit the first line, the second the 
second, and so on ; and in subtraction, one 
minuend may be made to serve for several 
subtrahends. Of course, the teacher should 
have ascertained beforehand the answers 
to the several sums. ' 

'^ (8) Letting the children stand bach to 
bach. If at any time it is thought advisable 
for the children all to do the same question 
(one, perhaps, which the teacher has pre- 
viously carefully explained), then copying 
may be rendered almost impossible, by the 
children's saying, *one,' *two,' — *one,' 
*two,' round the class, and, at the word 
of command, standing in pairs, back to 
back. A little practice will make them 
ready enough in doing this.**^ 

^^Occasionally, the teacher may find it 
useful to set sums, the answers to which 
can be seen by inspection. For helps to 
this, see Tate's First Principles of Arith- 
metic. In addition, at lea-t, there is one 
plan, which is certainly very practicable. 
In the following example (and such a sum 
can be set as quickly as any other addition 
sum), that the answer is in the third line, 
and why it is, are readily seen : 

2564 
7486 
1715 
9248 

757 



217161 



* [We ob|eet to this back to back bnainem. It abowa a 
distrust of the children, which itaalf invitaa them to deceiT«k 
—Bo. Am. Ed. Momthlt.] 

" f The sum of lines one and two, consists of a one, with m> 
many nought$ ; the same is the case with the sum of lioea 
four and ffve : oonseqnentl j the sum of the live linei wUl be 
lico, VBith tA« di§iU in lUf thrte," 



The line containing the answer, may be 
put anywhere, and had better seldom oc- 
cur more than twice in the same position. 

^^ In Dictation, time may be saved, and 
the children kept well employed, not only 
by the means already suggested, but also 
w^hilst the mistakes made are being cor- 
rected, in other ways. There are always 
some children in a class who have made 
no mistakes, or only one or two, and who, 
consequently, want employment, whilst 
the others (some perhaps with six or eight 
errors apiece) are writing each word oat 
correctly five oc six times. Let such, then, 
as have no mistakes, write out: 

^ (a) The passage dictated on the order 
side of their slates from memcnry : or 

^* {b) Something they have reoentlj 
learnt by heart : or 

*^ (c) The meaning of half a dozen of the 
words: or 

"((2) Explain the di£ference between 
^here' and ^hear,' ^ there* and ^tiieir,* ^c.: 
or 

"(«) Fill up elliptical sentences, pre- 
viously written on the blaokboard, such as 

*He — earnestly, and so progress.' 

*^ Of course, after any thing of the kind 
has been done, the slates must, at least, be 
glanced over, or collected and looked at, 
by the teacher after school. 

^Mt need scarcely be added, that the 
great means to be trusted to for preventing 
copying, especially in dictation, must be 
the moral element. If a child is early ac- 
customed to his teaoher^s regarding and 
treating copying as a species of untruthfal- 
ness — if he knows that when copying is 
detected, the book or slate of the ojSender 
will certainly not be looked at — he will 
undoubtedly (supposing his teacher's good 
opinion is really cared for) acquire the 
habit of resisting the temptation. In a 
school in the neighborhood of SaUabury, 
well known for its high tone in this res- 
pect, this is the chief means employed for 
securing it." 

From ^^ Notes on Lessons,*' we take the 
following paragraph : 

^^ Important as the preparation and ar- 
rangement of lessons are, the method of 
presenting them to the children is not less 
so, and requires equal care and study. la* 
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formation may be nicclj put together, the 
leuon may be well arranged, but more is 
needed to make it effective ; — the manner 
in which the youthful mind is to be exer- 
cised upon iL In considering the science, 
character, and object of questioning, it is 
not my intention to enter into a critical 
disquisition on the various modes or sys- 
tems of qnestiooing ; every teacher has, in 
a great measure, a system of his own, 
adapting some method to his own peculiar 
views and circumstances : my object will 
be fully accomplished, if I confine my few 
observations exclusively to the above- 
named divisions. A blind adherence to 
any system of questioning, however good, 
can not be productive of permanent benefit. 
There is no doabt that mkny of the systems 
at present used, possess good points, and 
also Doany defects; and it should be the 
teacher's object to select those parts best 
adapted to his own capacities, and the cir- 
cumstances of his school. The term Edu- 
cation is compounded of two Latin words, 
«, ^out o^' and dueo^ ^1 lead or draw,' and 
consequently should, in its intellectual sig- 
nification, refer to some such process of 
drawing out some latent qualities, and ex- 
tending and expanding them. Now if we 
connect to this, the science of questioning, 
we sliall see that the human mind is, as it 
were, a huge storehouse, containing vast 
accumulations of ideas and facts, capable 
of being brought into operation by cate- 
chising, which may very appropriately be 
considered as the key for unlocking Uiis 
storehouse. It appeals to the mind, and 
brings into exercise the rellecting faculties, 
testing the capacities of children, and sup- 
plying their wants. This is pre-eminently 
the teacher's vocation, not to btate facts to 
passive minds, but, by questioning and ex- 
planation, to allure the mind of each 
scholar to unfold itself, and disj^lay its hid- 
den powers. The plan which Dr. Arnold 
adopted, explains the science of questioning 
80 clearly, and is so admirable in its char- 
acter, that it is worthy of being carried 
out by every one engaged in the education 
of the young. ^ His method was founded 
on the principle of awakening the intellect 
of every individual boy. Hence arose his 
practice of teaching by questioning. His 
explanations were as short as possible, as 



much as would dispose of the difficulty, 
and no more ; and his questions were of a 
kind, at once to call the attention of the 
boys to the real point of every subject, to 
disclose ti) them the exact bounds of their 
knowledge and their ignorance, and to cul- 
tivate in them a habit, not only of collect- 
ing facts, but of expressing themselves with 
a facility, and of understanding the princi- 
ples on which these facts rested. You 
come here, not to read, but to learn ?iou> 
to read ; and thus, the greater part of his 
instructions were interwoven with the 
process of their own minds ; there was a 
continual reference to their thoughts — ^an 
acknowledgment that, so far as their infor- 
mation and power of reasoning could take 
them, they ought to have an opinion of 
their own — a working, not for, but with 
the form, as if they were equally interested 
with himself in making out the meaning 
of the passage before them — a constant en- 
deavor to set tiiem right, either by grad- 
ually helping them on to a true answer, or 
by making the answers of the more ad- 
vanced part of the form, serve as a medium 
through which his instructions might be 
' communicated t4> the less advanced part* 
Such was the system which this eminent 
schoolmaster practiced; he lived to see 
the superiority of his methods of teaching, 
in the successful management of a large 
public school. Without digressing from 
the subject under consideration, the follow- 
ing bints will, it is hoped, prove useful. 
In giving a collective or an object lesson, 
the plan generally recommended, is, to 
present to the children a correct and per- 
spicuous description or account of the sub- 
ject under consideration, in the form of a 
short lecture, embracing as concisely as 
possible every particular connected with 
it, after which they are to be questioned 
on it, in order to show the real extent of 
what they have acquired. In Reading 
Lessons, the following method will, I 
think, present many advantages. >Vhile 
the class is reading, the teacher will pay 
attention to the tone, punctuation, accent, 
and correct expression of the text, and will 
also put such inferential or suggestive ques- 
tions as the lesson supplies, together with 
the explanation of any difiicult words or 
passages which may occur. Then, whea 
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tho reading is finished and the books are 
closed, questions may be put of a self 
evident olmracter, from the lesson. The 
former will furnish the children with fresh 
inforinaTion, ftiid test their general know- 
lod^'e, while the latter will atford the 
teihiu r a.fair criterion of what they have 
reallv remembered.'* 

The following, on the Abuse of Para- 
phntsing, we take from the first book 
of *' Words worth's Excursion, with full 
Notes," by the Rev. C. H. I^romby : 

** It is necessary to guard the pupil, and 
perhaps in some cases the teacher, against 
the abuse of paraphrasing. The following 
suggestions may prove to be useful. No 
new thought must be added. The author's 
moaning must bo thoroughly mastered, 
and then expressi^d, sentence by sentence, 
in the paraphraser's own words — omitting 
nothing, adding nothing. 

*' The paraphra.->er need not change one 
word for another for mere change sake, as 
in the paucity of English synou} ines such 
a change can seldom bo made without in- 
jury. Where, however, the author is dark, 
he niay be more explicit: he may till out 
v.hat is left incomplete in the structure of 
the sentence. 

"In poetry, especially, he is at liberty 
to rcc'.othe, in pro^e dress, a passage which 
ho has stripped of the diction proper to 
poetry. Ho should invert sentences and 



plac^ them in more natural order, and ex- 
pand eitiier sentences or tliou^hts which 
were left only sugQ'e;^ted. Take, for exam- 
ple. Pope's line : 

* Mau never is, but always to be, blest/ 

Tlie simplest ])araphrase would be: 'Man 
never is truly happy, but he always hopes 
to be so at some future time.' More fully, 
the thought would be expressed: 'No 
man at any time will confess that he has 
attained the blessedness of which his na- 
ture is capable, but he never parts with 
the confidence "that the time is coming 
when he will.* ^ 

"The parajihraser must be careful to 
adopt the following general rules : 

*' 1. He must not add to tlie thoughts of 
the writer. 

"2. lie must not change words, or the 
order of thoughts, except to make the 
meaning i^iore plain than in tho originid. 

" 3. The figures and metaphors may be 
changed for literal expression, if the se- 
verity of prose requires it, a:»d the force of 
the original will not bo injured. 

"4. The principid thought must still be 
principal, and the subordinate must still be 
subordinate. 

''5. No change must be made for the 
&ake of change. 

"6. Simplicity, without dilution, must 
be the one single aim.'' 
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THAT a thorough knowledge of history 
can be acquired at school — that the 
mind of a child can be made to truly un- 
derstand the deeds of the actors in the 
great drama of the world, or comprehend 
tho motives of the famous statesmen flour- 
ishing at various epochs — is so absurd as 
not to be seriously held by any man. 
Hence there is no attempt to impart com- 
plete historical knowledge to the school- 
boy. Ikit the English, and after them the 
American schools, have fallen into the op- 
posite error. They rarely endeavor to 
tea6h what they should teach, namely : tlio 



salient points of history — above all, that of 
tlieir own countries. They should impart 
— and we now confine our remarks to 
schools in the Unitc^d States — a knowledge 
of the early settlement, the general prog- 
ress and relative importance, and a know- 
ledge of the formation and the growth of 
the Union of the several States. A rudi- 



* As ail instance of pur.iphrasinjr, tlii.-i may d«». 
A Bvstcm of eondensiitiiju is m<>ro mH-.ie I. 

» 

Pupils should be taught to take expanded p.tr- 
agrraphs, and express ihe ideas in fewer words. 
The grcHi fault of our nioderu writing is its ver- 
bosity.— Kd. Am. Ed. Mokthly. 
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mentan- knowledge of all this sliould be 
in>i>t..Ml on,"fn:d it should \k^ taught in that 
methodical hut inttM'estiiig way, that will 
make tlie pnnil desire to know more for 
himself, and enable him to road history 
with jdcasure. And in toaohing history, 
you may enforce, in a repetitive manner, 
the k-ading fact?> of other studies. Geo- 
graphical facts arc espe<nally to be im- 
pressed upon the mind in tliirf way. 

In connection with this, we remember a 
system pursued by a teacher of note, which 
we intend to spor.k of, i»artly because it 
has a degree of merit, and i)art!y because 
we desire to provoke comments upon the 
matter by ex|)erienccd teju-hei-s, to whose 
%'iews and ideas upon practical things our 
pages are always open. 

The tcncher of wIkwu we speak, used nn 
ordinarv llistorv of the I'nlled States, as a 
text-hook. Thrico jt uock, aslioit pass;;ge 
of the work was thoroiigldy Ivarned by 
the pni^'il-, who wer«j ro'-iuired to give. In 
their own iar.gu.:gv r.s f;.r as jiosMble, the 
sense of what thev luid studied. AVhen 
this h;-.d been done, a series of que-«tions, 
interlarded with in.-tr'Ktion on collatcrid 
matt<jrs, was indulged in. 

The summnrv of ;i sir:/]e lesson, will 
give a <'!ear idea of llic c(»:irse ])ursried. 

The subject v>as the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Vorktown. S«> .<o(»n as the class 
seemed to have comprehended tiie facts 
and detfiils of the surrender, tlie geography 
of that tection of Virginia was hrouglit to 
their cc)nsideration. A largo map of the 
State Avas sus[)ended on the wall in full 
sight, and each pupil's r.this wjis oj)eu be- 
fore him. at the correS}>ondiiig riiap there. 
The questions then %vere put, without reg- 
olar rotation as to pi'pils, somewhat in this 
wise : 

1. Where is Yorktown situated ? 

2. Wliat waswtho population and general 
character of the town at tlie time of the 
surrender? 

8. WJiat was its population in IvSCO? 

4. What is the general course of the 
York river? 

5. What is the chnra'*ter <f tlie stream? 
C. What coupties do^^ it drain ? 

7. !X;«me its princip-d hn-nclios. 

8. What is the geiicral course of the 
James river? 



9. Wliat is the character of the stream? 

10. What counties does it drain ? 

11. Kauio its principal branches. 

12. What towns are on the York river? 

13. What on its branches? 

14. What towns are on the James river! 
16. What on its branches? 

16. Give the population of those towns at 
the last census. 

17. What is tlie distance between the 
two rivers at Yorktown ? 

18. Why is the ground between the two 
rivers called the Peninsula? 

As each question was answered, the 
teacher corrected errors and supplied de- 
fective infonuation. After this, he gave a 
rapid but clear description of the character 
of the Peninsula, its soil and productions; 
spoke of the stratum of shell-marl which 
underlaid it, the conse(pient badness of the 
well and spring water, the use of cisterns, 
the prevalence of disease during the months 
of August, September, and October, the 
scale and shell-fish found in the adjacent 
waters, and other points of interest. The 
questions were then resumed : 

19. You have named some towns on the 
James river. What two of these are dis- 
tinguished for tlieir manufactures? 

20. Name the principal articles manufac- 
tured at Richmond. 

21. Wliv does the Richmond flour com- 
miuid such a high i)rice in the New York 
market ? 

22. \\ hat seaport is at the mouth of the 
James river? 

23. What is the name of its harbor? 

24. What fortifications are there ? 

25. What is the distinction between a 
fortress and a fort ? 

26. What government works are near 
Norfolk?' 

2 7. \\ h at i s a navy-yard ? 

And so the subject was continued until 
exhausted, correcting erroneous views in 
the pupils' minds, and adding collateral 
facts as occasion arose. !N[uch of this was 
doubly repetitive, for a portion of it had 
been "gone over previously, vrhen the action 
of the Provincial Assembly at Williams- 
burg had been under consideration ; but it 
was none the wor'so for tfhat. 

In the same manner, the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, the fight at Lexington, the battle 
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of Brandy wine, the capture of Andrd, the 
contest for the charter in Connecticut, the 
battle of the Thames, the signing of the 
Declaration, Fulton's application of the 
steamboat, and other salient points, were 
in their turn examined and discussed ; and 
the general facts in geography, natural 
history, and philosophy, impressed indel- 
ibly upon the pupils* minds. It became a 
matter of amusement and interest to them, 
looked for thrice a week anxiously; in 
seeking the answers to the special ques- 
tions, they picked up more facts, that came 
readily to their minds at future lessons ; 
and they acquired a love for the studies 
thus touched on, and a thirst for the acqui- 



sition of knowledge, not to be bad by other 
means. How far a plan of this kind, under 
proper modifications, could be extended to 
the public schools, where there are a large 
body of pupils, is a matter for considerar 
tion. In the smaller private schools, and 
in the higher academies, it is quite practi- 
cable, llie greatest objection might be — 
the lack of a good school history of the 
United States. A gentleman of literary 
distinction is engaged now, however, in 
the preparation of such a history, speciallj 
designed to be used in this peculiar kind 
of instruction, though also fitted for the 
ordinary mode. Such an objection will 
not, therefore, be long tenable. 



RAN ADKINS. 



I DID not enter into school-life by way 
of the clock-peddler's cart, as some 
people seem to think all the old-fiashioned 
schoolmasters did. I made my advent 
among teachers in a very humble way, 
however. I began in a field schoolhouse, 
one badly buUt at that, in the hilly region 
of Western Virginia. I was never spe- 
cially educated for the profession. There 
were no normal schools in those days. A 
wandering teacher would come along, gen- 
erally from New England, and the neigh- 
bors would club togetiier, and send him a 
sufficient number of pupils. He would 
teach for a year or two, take up a bit of 
ground, indulge in speculation and quarter- 
racing, range a few cattle in the neighbor- 
ing hills, get well-to-do, and then abandon 
his school to a new-comer, or to itself. In 
that way, the " rising generation" had the 
taste of a variety of teachers, and a touch 
of various systems of instruction. All the 
latter were based, however, on the knock- 
down and drag-out plan. A teacher was 
considered most excellent, who oould flog 
the whole school into subjection in a 
month ; but he who managed to terrify the 
little boys and thrash the big ones, on the 
first day, was a pearl of great price, indeed. 
I was bom in that section, and was well- 
acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the sturdy mountaineers. When about 



eighteen, I went to Baltimore, in company 
with some drovers, liked the place, got an 
inferior situation in a warehouse, and re- 
trained there for three years. While 
there, I picked up a variety of accomplish- 
ments. 1 could smoke the most villainous 
tobacco without the least damage to my 
nerves; in euchre, I had the degree oi 
doctor, by general consent ; and a professor 
of the manly art of self-defence, whose 
heart 1 won by my faculty of always deal- 
ing to myself both bowers and the ace, 
taught me how to use my fists after the 
manner of the late lamented Yankee Sulli- 
van. But a yearning for the green forests 
and clear streams came over me, and I re- 
turned to my native county, where I ob- 
tained a place as clerk and salesman in a 
country store, at the county-town, called 
as all the shire-towns are in that section, 
^^the Court-house." In that responsible 
position I flourished exceedingly, for a 
time. 

But my good fortune did not last very 
long. About six months after my arrival, 
the firm of Skinner & Cheatham, general 
dealers, gave way, and became any thing 
but solvent The partners had a large 
confidence in human nature, and the good- 
ness of mankind in general, which that 
portion of human nature and mankind 
there resident repaid but illy. Every- 
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body, or nearly so, was in debt to them, 
and nobodj pmd. As the firm had started 
without capital, it had a capital failure. 
There was another storekeeper in the 
phice — Andrew Sohwindler — but he was 
his own clerk, and wanted no aid. There 
I was, about the beginning of winter, with- 
out a situation, and possessed of ci^ital 
health, and ten dollars, forty cents. 
** Something or somebody had to be 
done," as some author with lax notions of 
morality, puts it. What, or who? was the 
question. 

A bright idea came. I will teach 
school. 

The last teacher had left a month before, 
carying with him a black eye, as a token 
of regard from the biggest boy in the 
school. No one had mustered courage to 
take his place. The mass of the pupils 
might indeed be managed, by force or 
atrat^em; but there was one, who was 
more untamable than the wild horse of 
the desert Randolph Adkins — familiarly 
known as Ran Adkins — was the Mordecai 
to tjie Hamans of the rod, the terror of 
pedagogues, Lord of Misrule, and chief 
Oock of the Walk. 

I had, however, no particular terror of 
Ban Adkins. He and I were firm friends. 
He was a stout, strapping boy of nineteen 
jea^ with all the ^ews and sinews of a 
man of thirty. He could jump farther, 
run faster, and lift a greater weight, than 
any one' for twenty miles around. He was 
not a promising scholar, being only able to 
read by skipping the hard words, and after 
having attended every school opened for 
ten years, could only cipher as far as long 
division. He would have done better, but 
for a theory. He took it into his bead that 
no teacher could do him any good, unless 
he was able to pound him first. As Ran — 
whose father had let bim grow up like a 
wild colt — was plucky and stout^ for five 
years no teacher had been able to take the 
necessary first steps, and the acquirements 
of the junior Adkins had not increased. I 
had no fear of him, however, partly be- 
caose he and I were good friends, and 
partly for another reason, to be revealed 
in the sequel. 

I announced that I would open school 
on the Monday following. The next day, 



which was Saturday, Ran waited on me in 
person. 

" See here," said he ; " ar^ you gwine to 
keep school ?" 

"I am. Ran." 

**Well, hold your bosses. It's a resky 
business. Ther's some pooty bad boys 
that'll come, and you'll git licked afore ye 
know it. You've got a heap of book- 
lamin up thar in furren parts" — Baltimore 
was considered foreign in that section— 
»* but it won't do." 

Ran did not mean that the .learning 
wouldn't do, but the attempt to keep 
school. 

"Oh," said I, "that'U be all right 
There won't be any one there that you 
can't whip, and you must help me 
through." 

"It can't be did!" was the emphatic 
answer. "Round yer, it's all right £f 
any chap was to tackle you, Td pitch in 
sudden ; but no man kin lam me anything 
that don't lick me fust ; and I reckon you 
dont think you kin lick me." 

I had my own thoughts on that matter, 
but I kept them to myself. 

" Well," said I, " I'm sorry. Ran ; but Tve 
promised, and I intend to keep my word. 
If we two do have a fight, you must fight 
fak." 

" I'll do it," cried Ran, his eyes bright- 
ening; "nary gougin', nor hittin' when 
yer down, but a fair, stand off affa'r. But 
ye'd better go to somethin' else." 

I shook my head. Ran endeavored to 
persuade me to renounce my foolish inten- 
tion, but in vain. He left, at length, with 
a mournful ur. He liked me very much — 
he had a great admiration for my many 
good qualities ; but it was a point of honor 
to whip the schoolmaster, and before his 
sense of his duties as a public character, 
his feelings of private attachment gave 
way. 

Monday morning came, and the school 
children gathered together. A very 
healthy, honest, and ignorant set they 
were; with quick perceptive faculties, 
generally, and good material for fine men 
and women. But they did not come as 
participants in school exercises on that 
morning. They were there as spectators. 
It was understood that Ran Adkins was to 
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"lick" -the new master, *ind tuey v.-cre 
there to witness the pleasant a!.u iii^prov- 
ing spect'icle. 

^0 soon as nine o'cUx'k arrived, the little 
hand-bell Avas rung as a signal, and t!io 
pui)ils entered, witli Ran at their head, 
and took tlieir seats. I explained to tliem 
how I expected them to behave, and what 
I wanted them to do; and after examining 
them each brietlj, I arranged thein in 
classes. , Kan I left to the last. 

*' Now,'' I said, " I am about to examine 
yon, Randolph Adkins, in order to sec 
' where I shall place you. Come up to the 
desk." 

"It can't be did," said he, shaking his 
head. "YouVe ^ot to lick mo fu^t, you 

know ; and I'll ho " here he added a 

word more fondble than ele^-ant, "ef it 
lies in your boots to do it." 

"Randolph," said I, coolly, 'M liavejust 
laid down two rules to the school. One 
forbids profane words, and the other all 
vulgar expressions. Yon have vit>iated 
both these rules, and it is ne<.'e.^sary to 
punish you for the offence, a^1 v.u'll as to 
set an example to others in the matter.'' 

I advanced to Ran, who saw J was in 
earnest. The scliool was quiet v. ivli expec- 
tation. The little girls all huddled closer, 
and the eves of the bovs dihiti-d wIili ex- 
pectaut delight. Ran waited until I came 
within arm's length, and then aimed at me 
a ponderous blow. The blow was weighty, 
the intention earnest; but what are inten- 
tions and blows, against science ? My old 
lessons in fisticuff knowledge were brought 
into play. I parried the blow with my 
right hand, and "put in a left-hander," as 
the fancy say, that " floored" my antago- 
nist. Down went Ran with a force that 
made the puncheon floor rattle. As agile 



as a ca^ ho wr.s on his feet in an instant; 
and in his n\:,e at tlie unexpected blow of 
mine, ran forward to grasp me bv the 
throat. Ix-ft oj)en to my tender morcie.^ 
he received this time a blowfnmi my right 
hand, and down he went again. lie rose 
a little slower than before, and approached 
with more caution. At last, he ventured 
another blow, whieh I threw off easily "ttdth 
my left arm, and, in return, gave him "a 
right-hander," which brought him to his 
back. 

Ran rose slowly, shook himself, wiped 
the blood from his nose with his handker- 
chief, came towards me, paused, then shook 
his head, and went towards his seat. Bo- 
f<»re he sat down, he looked around, and 
addressed the wondering pupils in these 
memorable words : 

" Hovs, Ave've got a master o' some ac- 
count. Ef any one kin teach a man, he 
kin. That's certing." 

ify Ihi'one was now secure. The chief 
rebel had given in his adhesion, and we 
went to business. 

I have taught school for manv vears — 
for my success in that enterprise lixed my 
vocation ; 1 have guided the feet of thou- 
sand > in the i)ath to knowledge, as well as 
taught myself a deal ; but I never have had 
a pupil so docile as Jiandolph Adkins, nor 
one who made so much progress in so sliort 
a time. He pursued knowledge after the 
fashion that Jehu drove — furiously; and 
now that he is n famous lawyer, he never 
C(mies to attend the !Sui>reme Court, in the 
city where my large and popular Academy 
is located, Avithout devoting one evening to 
recalling old times to our memories, and 
laughing with me over the day when I Set 
him upright in the temple of knowledge, 
by first knocking him down. 



LOG SCHOOLHOUSES. 



IN newly-settled portions of the country, 
the schoolhouse, like the dw elling of 
the emigrant, is made of h>gs of wo -d. A 
log-house, whether for temporary or per- 
manent occupation, whether meant to shel- 
ter man or the inferior animals, can be so 



constructed as to be convenient, comforta- 
ble, healthy, and picturesque. As gene- 
rally built, the l<.>g cabin is the reverse of 
all this. At lir-t, jippears a scpiare, covered 
pen, chinked and daubed witii mud, with 
a mud and stick chimney at the gable end, 
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and & door-hole at the side. As the cir- 
cniii'^ti'.ncc? of the emigrant miprove, or he 
obtains leisure, he erects him a building of 
hewn lojrs, with a stone chimney, and a 
fihin;rlo roof. In this ho rarolv places a 
Aviiidow — hardly over more tlian one. 
Ihere is no ventilation, and a full supply 
of daylight is only had by opening the 
door. The schoolhouse is built after a 
worse fashion tlian the dwelling, and being 
badly ventilated at all times, is uncomfort- 
ably cold in winter, and unpleasantly hot 
in summer. For all this there is no need. 
Both teacher and pupils are entitled to 
better accommodati/^ns, and thev could 
have ihvm with no more trouMc than that 
taken at the present time. VVu propose to 
give t!ie ground-j)lan, and some remarks 
upon the goneral structure of a buikUng, 
which can be erected as readily as any of 
those in present use. 

As most of these bacl^woods pchools, 
especially in thinly-settled di^=tricts, are 
made up of few pupils, the schoolbonso 
need not l)e very large, but it sliouM be 
always of thft size that would all'^rd amj)le 
room for its inmates. It should be sulli- 
ciently lotiy to allow the voice full play; 
and should have enough windows to traus- 



n 



mit abundant light, and aid in the passage 
outwards of carbonized air. Its door 
should be sheltered from the bhist, by a 
vestibule ; and should be so arranged, that, 
on being opened in winter, a sud«hii change 
of tonij er.'uM'e v.lll nut be efrc'ted within. 
It should have the chimney as much within 
as possible — if entirely inside the logs, so 
much the better. The wood-pile should 
be covered from the weather, and con- 
nected with the schoolroom. There should 
be a substantial stone foundation, bjmked 
with earth, and sunk, at least, eighteen 
inches in the ground, to prevent its dis- 
placement by fro^t. The earth -st<»pping 
V. ill luvvout the cold, v.intcr wiii'ls f.om 
C(;mii;g up through the crevices of the 
puncliion lloor, r.:id cutting the leg^ of the 
children. The roof, whether of punch- 
cons, slahs, or shingles, vshould have a 
high pitch, and the joints should lap per- 
fedly. In Inying the Door, the joists 
should be supported in the centre by stone 
pillars, and should be not more than two 
feet from centre to centre, unless very 
heavv. Ab.)ut two feet beneath the roof, 
there should be small notches cut in one 
log, on eacli side, at 'intervals through its 
ler.gth, f(.r purposes of ventilation. The 
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rest of the building should be solidly 
chinked, and daubed with well-1 eaten clay, 
In which chop[)ed straw has boon mixed. 
These re(piisites complied witli, a sid;::tan- 



tlal and comfortable schoolhouse may be 
erected In any neighborhood, where W()0<1 
is plenty. 

ye ^ive the ground-;>lan of such a 
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schoolhonse. It shows a schoolroom, S, 
eighteen by twenty-four feet, and twelve 
feet high in the clear. This is approached 
by the door, ft, through a vestibule, V, 
which is eleven by twelve feet, is lighted 
by a window, «, and entered by the 
door, a. In this, there may be hooks, 
or deer's antlers, to receive the hats and 
overcoats of the pupils. Next to the ves- 
tibule, is the woodhouse, W, of the same 
size as the vestibule, connecting with the 
schoolroom by the door, c, entered from 
the outside by the door, d^ and- lighted by 
the window,/. On each side of the school- 




room, which has the chimney, o, at its end, 
are two double windows, i, i, i, i. These 



have a log mullion, n, in the centre, one 
foot by one and a half, in thickness. The 
frames of the doors and windows are heavy 
puncheons, pinned on to each log by heavy 
locust or oak pins. The windows should 
be hung with weights and pulleys, if possi- 
ble, so that the upper sash can be lowered, 
to permit the more rapid escape of the 
heated and vitiated air, during hot weather. 
If this be not practicable, the ventilating 
holes, before spoken o^ should be quite nu- 
merous. 

Where slabs can be had, a very capital 
roof can be made of these, breaking joints 
by the flat surfaces. The roof should pro- 
ject at least two feet beyond the walls, in 
every direction, both for adding to the 
look of the house, and protecting the walla 
as much as possible. 

Such a building will cost but little, wiU 
endure longer than the present structures, 
be commodious, comfortable, and healthy, 
and commend itself when once erected, to 
the favorable judgment of the community. 



BURCHARD, ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 



THIS subject continues to attract the 
attention of parents and guardians, as 
well as of teachers ; and some of the ablest 
of our scholars show by their frequent al- 
lusions to it how much it interests them. 
An instance of this lies before us, in -the 
shape of a manuscript report of an address 
delivered recently by the Reverend Dr. 
Burchard. The remarks were made upon 
the occasion of the Doctor's inauguration 
as Chancellor of the Ingham University, at 
Le Loy, New York, and were received 
most favorably, as they well deserved to 
be. In his address, the speaker took a 
view of education "in its threefold aspect — 
Physical, Intellectual, and Moral; corres- 
ponding with our threefold nature — Ani- 
mal, Rational, and Accountable." Begin- 
ning at the lower, or animal view, the 
Reverend Doctor remarked as follows : 

Need I say that too little importance 
has been attached to a Sound Body, as in- 
dispensable to execute the high behests of 
the Mind ? 



Time was, and that within our limited 
remembrance, when the weakest and the 
sickliest of a family was selected to endure 
the wear and tear of a collegiate education ; 
and the consequence has been a premature 
decay of parental hopes, or a class of men 
representing the learned professions, who 
have been constrained to drag about, in 
their weary and debilitated frame-work, 
an epitome of the hospital 



Yet, who does not know that in all the 
arguments and essays written, few thoughts 
have been uttered, fewer facilities afforded 
for the promotion of Physical Education? 
And these remarks are even more just 
when applied to Female education. The 
figure of Solomon, which represents our 
daughters as ^'Corner-Stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace,*' conveys 
the idea of Strength^ as well as beauty — a 
source of endurance and support. But 
how few, after having completed their 
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stadies at a fashionable boarding-school, 
may be said to have Strength^ especially 
of Muscle. Two causes, as diverse as the 
op[x>site and conflicting motives which ap- 
peal to the ambition of the young, may 
operate to produce disease, debility, and 
premature decay ; the mind and the body 
both becoming sources of temptation, and 
often leading to a violation of the laws of 
health. Thus, those whose highest ideal 
of beauty is a cultivated mind, in their all- 
engrossing attention to study, in their ab- 
sorbing anxiety to excel, often fail to take 
appropriate exercise, or trench upon the 
b<Hir8 of sleep ; and as the higher nature 
wrestles and achieves, the lower waxes 
weaker until the vital energies are gone, 
Jast as too much heat and action in an en- 
gine, may tear the machinery to pieces, 
unless the bolts and fastenings are made 
proportionately strong. There must be 
harmony in the development of mind and 
muscle, brain and blood, or nature will 
exact a recoil, and the most stalwart must 
suffer. Then there is another class, who 
incur an inevitable penalty, not from their 
idolatry of mind, nor their devotion to 
study, but from their too obsequious ob- 
servance of the laws of Fashion ; always 
imperious in her demands, often taxing 
her votaries beyond the measure of their 
strength, summoning them to the party of 
pleasure, holding them beneath the spell 
of music and the fascinations of the dance, 
mitil the brain reels from the intoxication 
of the scene — the ^^vU-vitcB'^ is exhausted. 

Such are the sources of peril to young 
ladies— the Scylla and Charybdis to be 
avoided in the process of acquiring an ed- 
ucation. Alarm-bells from broken consti- 
totions, and from the graves of the early 
dead, are sounding throughout the land. 
We could point to some of the finest speci- 
mens of female genius, now burning with 
diminished lustre, and whose light must 
soon go out; aye, we might conduct you 
to the hallowed spot, bedewed with pa- 
rental tears, where the form of many a 
lovely maiden rests; and if you would 
search for the secret of this painful be- 
reavement, you would find it too often in 
a total disregard of the laws of the physical 
ij^stem. 

These facts are patent in all the land. 



Our daughters, instead of being hale and 
rubicund, an ornament to our homes, the 
hope of our years, making melody in all 
the paths of life, are often walking skele- 
tons, dirge-like in their spirit and tone, a per- 
petual prophecy and prelude of early decay. 

In these days of abundant reading, we 
would advise a careful reading of that 
quaint old volume, ^^The Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy," as a book rich in suggestions as 
to the nature and causes of many of the 
evils that haunt and oppress the spirits of 
the young. Strange as it may seem, phy- 
sicians often prescribe for sin in the sliape 
of sickness, and for moral dereliction in 
the form of physical disease, as though the 
Materia Medica could be substituted for 
the moral law. 

Let the bodily humors, designed to feed 
physical strength, instead of being drugged 
by medicines, absorb purity and health 
from Nature herself, and distil through all 
the sinews, nerves, and animal functions, 
the essence of endurance^-tA€ elixir of life. 

Fresh air, pure water, wholesome food, 
regular sleep, plenty of exercise, and a 
"conscience void of offfence," w^ill keep 
the system all glowing with health, and 
save the doctor many a headache in solv- 
ing the riddle of your debility. 

It is an encouraging feature of the times, 
promising well for the future, that many 
of our literary institutions are associating 
Gymnastic exercise with intellectual pur- 
suits, as essential to a complete education. 

Elaborate books, developing the princi- 
ples and rules of physical training, accom- 
panied with life-like figures and attitudes, 
are now eagerly sought and read ; ])rofes- 
sional men, including the clergy, are be- 
ginning to feel anew the spring and elas- 
ticity of young life, arising from ^' the light 
parlor exercise'' developed into a beautifiil 
system ; while the more vigorous exercises 
of ^* pulling,'' sparring, wrestling, and un- 
namable evolutions, are resorted to as a 
means both of pastime and of strength. It 
would seem as though the days of Athenian 
glory were again to dawn ; when he who 
could run the swiftest race, lift tlie heaviest 
weight, as well as write the most scholarly * 
essay, bore away the laurel-wreath of fame, 
and was regarded as the model man of the 
times. 
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HE mind is natnrally inquisitive. We 
i-eo l)ie eviflerire of tliis in the ijuos- 
tiv>i!tJ asIa-J 1 y children resi)C'et:::g any snh- 
jeet that engages their attention. This 
natural disposition of the mind to inquire 
into the reason of things, when properly 
cultivated and strengthened, stimulates the 
mind to a greater exertion of its powers, 
and leads to a thorough investigation and 
comprehensive understanding of tlie va- 
rious subjects presented for its considera- 
tion; but when pupils are required by 
those to whoso care they are <_'oniniittod 
for instruction, to accept words without 
ideas, and fiicts without principles, this iu- 
quisitivL'iiess of mind loses its mitural force, 
and becomes feeble and inactive ; and thus 
the main avenue to the development of tlie 
mental powers, and to true knowledge, is 
closed. 

These remarks, while true in their gen- 
enil application, have a special apj-lication 
to the methods of instructing youtl: in the 
various branches of study jMirsued at 
school. As an illustration, we may take 
the methods of teaching Geography. The 
common method is to assign a lesson in 
the book, and require the pupils to commit 
to memory the answers to the several 
questions contained in it. If the answers 
are correctly rej)eatcd, the pupils receive 
the ai)probiitiou of their teacher for having 
a "good lesson," and the next lesson is as- 
signed, and so on. Pupils thus taught, if 
asked: " What is the earth?" will answer 
(with satisfaction to themselves and the 
teacher too), "The planet on which we 
live." To show the unprofitableness of 
such teaching, let me a-^k: Of what real 
benefit is it to a pupil to repeat the answer 
above, if it is unintelligible to him, as it must 
be, if he has uo distinct idea of a planet, and 
no explanation has been given ? I le might 
repeat, with equal profit, the answer given 
in an old geography: "An oblate spher- 
oid." In like manner, the simi)le answer 
that the axis of the earth is " an imaginary 
line passing through the centre of the 
earth,'' profits little; for the pupil will be 
at a loss to understand whv a lino should 
be imagined to pass through the earth's 



centre in one direction r.-.thor than another, 
(.«r V. I.v iHr> ll".e s!io::M Vl* imr.^itu;! at all; 
.'.•r if tJ:0 arr-v.v r be: "Tl:;? li:)e on which 
the earth turns,'- the pupil will conceive of 
a ball revolving on a rod, or a wheel on 
an axle, and then wonder what kind of a 
line the earth turns on. 

To be able simi)ly to repeat from the 
book the answers to the questions: What 
is tlie earth, its shai)e, axis, poles? «fcc., is 
really of but little value. The pnpiU 
shor.ld be f;ir:Hi:i" with the ideas contained 
in tliosj a:i-\V!.rs To ai;l them in ac(piir- 
i.'j;: tl.ai ia:ni;i.ir-ily, many e,xphin;iti«.)ns and 
i'hi tratior.-i :.:o rcquiivd fs-oni the t-acher. 
In-tvad, huv.'cvor. of being c(»nr:!n.-d to the 
qiie>"«.i(;ns v.ivA an>\\er^ of the book, let the 
teacher ta!:e up tlie sul ject apart from the 
book, and, in a few fann'liar lectures, let 
him convey to the minds of the pupils the 
fandamental i'.Icas (»!' the siihjoct ; bearing 
in miiiu at tlie ont^ot, and as he proceeds, 
that the ideas aii'l (M»nc .'i)tioi:'i of iiie sub- 
ject, so faniLi.ir and di>tinj:t to his own 
mind, are almo>t wliolly wnijting in the 
minds of his pu],ils. Thus, since Geogra- 
phy is, as the word itself signifies, a de- 
scrii)tion of the earth, the first question 
tliat arises, is: Wliat is tliC earth? Bat 
iii::ie;ul of a>kir.g the pu->il' tliis qiie.-tion 
at the out.-et, L't the teacher rather, bv a 
course of i^lain, simple (not ^illy).que^lion8, 
prei»aro their minds lor the full imjtort of 
sucli a question. Proceeding from tlie 
known to the unknown (inductive reason- 
in/r), let the i>iipils first be questioned re- 
specting the portion of country in which 
thev live, and with which tliev are more 
or ierv> familiar. This vrill lead to inquiries 
respecting the portions of country or bodies 
of water lying beyond, and these inquiries 
(ansv.ers to which may be su[»plied by the 
tencher) wi]l lead to still o-hers in the 
sanie <lire«tIon, and so on, till tlie genci^al 
inquiry is raided in the minds «.f the pupils: 
Whore and v.liat is the limit to this vast 
plai:i (api>arently) of lands and seas, in 
the iniu,-t of vv'hich we are living? In 
like manne;;, the inquiry may be raised 
rcMx^ctijiir tli'_ A:yA\\ «.r t'.io earth beneath" 
us. Following tlie track of disCi)very, the 
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views ot the ancieDts respecting the extent 
and foandations of the earth, may here be 
given, then the views of Colnmbns, direct- 
ing special attention to the olject of the 
expedition (based on his views) which led 
to the discovery of America. And thus 
the pnpils may be led along, step^ by step, 
till they are enabled to realize, in some 
good degree, the important facts respect- 
ing the form and extent of tlie earth, as 
developed by modem science. 

The question will now arise in the minds 
of the pnpils: What is the foundation of 
the earth— on what does it rest? As this 
qaestion is suggested by tlie idea tliat an 
unsupported body will fall, the teacher 
must proceed at once to acquaint his pu- 
pils with the principles of inertia and grav- 
itation; and here, as elsewhere, let him 
bear in mind that in the natural order, 
id^as precede names; therefore, distinct 
ideas of these principles should first be 
conveyed to the minds of the pupils, after 
which, the names by which they are des- 
ignated may be given. A knowledge of 
diese fundamental principles of matter, 
and their application, will qualify the pu- 
pils for an intelligent understanding of the 
facts, which may now be stated, respecting 
the earth's isolated position. With distinct 
ideas of the size, form, and isolated position 
of the earth, the attention of the pnpils 
may now be directed to the relation of the 
earth to the heavenly bodies. In pointing 
out this relation, let it first be impressed 
upon the minds of the pupils, that the 
heavenly bodies — sun, moon, and stars — 
are in reality immense bodies of matter, 
like the earth. The idea of a Planetary 
System may then be unfolded — a Sun as 
the centre, giving forth light and heat to 
other smaller bodies, (planets) revolving 
around it, while around these smaller 
bodies revolve one or more still smaller 
bodies (satellites or moons), the planets 
and satellites reflecting, each to the other, 
the light emanating from the sun. Next, 
may follow the statement, that, though the 
Universe, according to the revelations 
of Astronomy, is probably composed of 
many such systems, or a combination of 
them, we have definite knowledge of but 
one such system — our own — of which the 
Bon is the centre, the Earth, and a few. 



comparatively, of the stars (in appearance), 
are the planets revolving around it, and 
the Moon is the satellite revolving around 
the Earth. In this connection, it might be 
well for the teacher to state a few facts 
rejecting our planetary system — the com- 
parative size of the bodies composirig it, 
their relative distances from each other, 
&o. — also to explain the cause of the simi- 
larity in appearance, to us, of the planets 
and fixed stars (suns). The motion of the 
planets and satellites in their orbits, will 
be readily understood by the pnpils if 
briefly explained by the teacher, the prin- 
ciples (inertia and gravitation), which, 
combined, produce planetary motion, hav- 
ing been already explained. A knowledge 
of the principle of gravitation, will also- 
enable the pupils to account for the spher- 
ical form of the earth and heavenly bodies. 

Having obtained a definite knowledge of 
the- earth as an immense sphere, revolving, 
in common with other similar bodies,, 
around the sun, the pupils are now pre- 
pared for the next step in order — the rev- 
olution of the earth on its axis. After 
stating the fact that the earth revolves 
(turns over) at the same time that it moves 
around the sun, let the teacher proceed to 
convey to the minds of his pupils, by 
means of suitable illustrations, an exact 
idea of what is meant by the axis and poles 
of the earth — their only idea of an axis, 
liitherto, being that of a rod, of some kind, . 
on which a wheel or ball revolves. As an 
auxiliary idea, let the teacher show that 
lines and points (definite, fixed directions, 
and positions,) may exist without any out- 
ward, visible marks or signs to indicate 
them. And thus let him show the pupils,, 
that in the revolution of a body (spherical^ 
or other form), though it be solid, and 
hence no rod passing though it on which 
it revolves, there will still be a certaia 
fixed line or direction through it, around, 
which the body (the particles forming it)» 
revolves, and two fixed points (positions), 
on the surface of the body where the line 
terminates — the line and points, being de- 
termined by the direction in which the 
body revolves. 

The pupils now understand that the 
poles of the earth are two fixed points on 
its surface, their position being determined 
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by the direction in which the earth re- 
volves. From the poles as starting points, 
the equator and parallels are determined. 
A few words respecting meridians, and an 
explanation of the use of parallels and me- 
ridians, in determining the relative posi- 
tions of portions of the earth's surface, or 
points on its surface, and the pupils are 
now prepared for an intelligent and suc- 
cessful pursuit of the study upon which 
they have entered. 

In determining the position of the trop- 
ics and polar circles, and in showing how 
the change of seasons is produced, which 
may here be done, an explanation of 
what is meant by the plane of the earth^s 
orbit, and of the inclination of the earth's 
axis to the plane of its orbit as it re- 
volves around the sun, will be neces- 
sary. This will be rendered compara- 
tively easy, however, as the facts and 
principles upon which this part of the sub- 
ject is based, have been already dwelt on. 



At the proper point, the exact form of the 
earth (spheroidal) may be stated, and the 
probable reason of it given, also the ellip- 
tical form of the earth's orbit 

The course marked out thus far, if care- 
fiilly pursued, will occupy the time, not of 
one or two recitations, but of many ; since 
it contemplates, not the strengthening of 
the memory simply, but rather the expan- 
sion and growth of the mind in all its facul- 
ties — ^a work requiring time, since growth 
of mind, like growth of body, requires 
time. New ideas are to be unfolded, and 
their relations carefully pointed out, re- 
quiring much time for the explanations 
and illustrations thereby rendered neces- 
sary. The pursuit of such a course, how- ' 
ever, will not only result in growth and 
discipline of mind— one of the most impor- 
tant ends to be attained in a course of in- 
struction — ^but the true foundation will be 
laid for the successful pursuit of the par- 
ticular branch taught. 
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SPECTROGRAPHY. 



ALTHOUGH Sir Isaac Newton believed 
that, of all his discoveries, none 
equaled in importance that of the com- 
pound nature of light, yet he little thought 
that thereby he was giving to posterity an 
assistant which, when properly employed, 
would not merely open up hidden tilings 
on our own globe, but even reveal the na- 
ture of extra-mundane bodies. It was re- 
served for this century t9 ascertain its true 
significance. For nearly a hundred years, 
the discovery was regarded as but little 
more than a curious fact; but in 1802, 
Wallaston observed that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, dark lines could be discerned 
traversing the solar spectrum. His obser- 
vations, however, attracted but little notice 
at the time; and even twenty-five years 
afterwards, when Mr. Fox Talbot publish- 
ed, in Brewster's Edinburgh Journal, a like 
statement, no one was found to follow up 
the investigation, and the matter seems to 
have been forgotten. A number of years 
after this statement by Talbot, Fraiinhofer, 
the German optician, entirely ignorant of 



the observations by Wollaston and Talbot, 
reannounced the same fact, with the addi- 
tional remark, that certain of the lines in 
the solar spectrum appeared only at par- 
ticular seasons or under peculiar conditions 
of the atmosphere, and also, that none of 
them coincided with the limiting lines of 
the colors. 

These statements of Fraiinhofer awaken- 
ed intense interest among scientific men. 
Sir David Brewster accounted for the lines 
by referring them to the influence of our 
atmosphere upon the sun's light ; since by 
passing a ray through a colored vapor, dark 
bands appeared. The irregularity of oc- 
currence, he supposed to be caused by the 
presence or absence of some particular va- 
por in the atmosphere. He also perceived 
that the color of the vapor had no eltect 
upon the lines, since the red vapor of hypo- 
nitric acid gave a line in the blue. These 
facts attracted the attention of Profe. 
Wheatstone and Miller, who, observing 
that salts of many metals when dissolved 
in alcohol and ignited impart peculiar tints 
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to the flame, determined to investigate the 
prismatic spectra produced by these colored 
flames. In several experiments, alcohol 
containing some metallic salt in solution 
was bnmed in a common spirit* lamp; a 
raj of the light proceeding from the flame 
was then directed through a vertical slit in 
ft screen, and passed through a prism into 
ft telescope of small power, hy ^hich means 
the spectrum could be more accurately ex- 
amined than if merely cast upon the screen. 
The result was that» as previously sup- 
posed, substances which produced the same 
eolored flame could be easily distinguished 
by their spectra. 

The success of these expeiiments nat- 
urally led to further investigations, and 
Messrs. Bunsen and Kirchhoff, as the re- 
sult, have, by the use of improved appara- 
tus and the examination of a vast number 
of salts, laid the foundation of a new science 
DOW known as Spectrography; a science 
so vast and so complex, that, to use Kirch- 
hofTs own words, " It is indeed a study for 
one's lifetime.'^ These gentlemen triumph- 
antly vindicated tlie theory advanced by 
Wheatstone and his associates, that each 
element has an individual spectrum, and 
•Ibo ascertained that the arrangement of 
lines in each is so distinctly marked, that 
where the substance is present in quantity 
80 minute as to defy detection by ,the ordi- 
nary means of analysis, it is distinctly per- 
ceptible by dd of the spectroscope. Such 
being the case^the matter could not long re- 
ffliun a subject of merely curious scientific in- 
quiry. New experiments were initiate 1, re- 
sulting in the discovery of new elements and 
of new properties of those already known. 
Very many bodies previously regarded 
as extremely rare, were found generally 
difihsed in limited quantities throughout 
nature. Lithia, supposed to be one of the 
rarest of inorganic substances, was found 
exbting in sea and spring waters, in the 
ashes of marine plants and tobacco, as well 
as in human blood and milk : while in the 
mother-liquor of tartaric acid, as usually 
manufactured, it was so abundant as to be 
profitably extracted. Even in a Flanders- 
brick lithia and strontia were detected. M. 
Ilorin, of Versailles, during the past spring, 
by means of the spectrum, ascertained that 
carbon could be vaporized. 



But as we stated, the spectrum has not 
merely assisted in investigation of known 
substances, but has led tp the discovery of 
new elements. While examining the min- 
eral waters of Kreuznach in search of lithia, 
Bunsen and Kirchhoff noticed two bluish 
lines which they could not identify, and 
therefore conjectured the existence of a 
new metal. After evaporating twenty 
tons of the water, they obtained two hun • 
dred and forty-two grains of the platinum 
salt of a new metal, which, from its blue 
lines in the spectrum, they termed cassium. 
Associated with it, they also discovered an- 
other metal, which, giving a dark red line, 
they called rubidium. Sir Wm. Crooke, 
while submitting a piece of native sulphur 
to this test, discovered another metal, which 
giving a green line, he named thallium. In 
like manner, MM. Reich and Bitter dis- 
covered the metal indium in a specimen of 
arsenical iron pyrites. These metals have 
all been isolated, and their compounds in 
great measure examined. It is our inten- 
tion to publish descriptive articles concern- 
ing them when the facts are more distinctly 
stated. 

That spectrography will become a most 
valuable assistant in qualitative analysis, is 
evidenced by the fact that Tj^^iffBir S^- of 
sodium or jjijsi^jnfz 9^* ^^ thallium is suffi- 
cient to produce a decided reaction on the 
spectrum. If an alloy be ignited, the prism, 
as it were, separates the metals and pre- 
sents distinctly the spectral characteristics 
of each. There can scarcely be a doubt 
that, before many years, the spectral analy- 
sis will be used, as suggested by Talbot in 
1826, for the detection of mineral poisons. 

Between the spectra arising from ignited 
vapors and that of the sun, there is one 
marked difference. All the lines of the 
former are bright, while those of the latter 
are dark. The experiments previously 
stated, did nothing towards explaining tliis 
peculiarity. Among the numerous black 
lines crossing the solar spectrum, Fraiin- 
hofer perceived seven, especially distinct, 
which he designated as B, 0, I>, E, F, G, 
and H. Between these occurred a vast 
number of fine lines and nebulous bauds, 
together pausing a hazy appearance. In 
order, if possible, to elucidate the myste- 
rious difference referred to, Kirchhofif di- 
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reeled his attention to this haze. The 
course which he pursued was, doubtless, 
based upon an observation made in 1849, 
bj Foucalt, a French chemist, who ascer- 
tained that, in many instances, the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum coincided with 
the bright lines of certain metallic spectra. 
On passing a bright solar spectrum through 
a flame, colored by sodium vapor, the yel- 
low sodium line no longer appears, but in 
its place a strikingly defined dark line. 
Upon extending these observations, Kirch- 
hoff found that the sixty bright lines of the 
iron spectrum might be reversed in the 
same manner, and also had their analogs 
in the solar spectrum. From these and 
numerous other experiments of similar 
character, he drew the truly philosophical 
conclusion, that the central inas^ of the 
sun, being more intensely ignited than its 
atmosphere, overcomes its reaction, and 
thereby causes a reversal of the lines in 
the spectrum of the lattejp. This once es- 
tablished, the way was opened for more 
extended observations. To discover the 
constituents of the sun's atmosphere, was 
the next object. Iron, copper, nickel, co- 
balt, zinc, manganese, with many other 
metals, have been detected in the solar 
atmosphere. The evidence in favor of po- 
tassium and sodium is not positive, many 
of the reactions of these metals being, in 
all probability, referable to conditions of 
our own atmosphere. The conclusions de- 
rived from all these experiments on the 
solar spectrum, is that the sun is an incan- 
descent mass, surrounded by an atmosphere 
containing the vapors of the metials men- 
tioned. So that now we are enabled intel- 
ligently to answer the question, " What is 



the sun made oH^ But spectrography does 
not stop here. It has examined a number 
of fixed stars, and although the investiga- 
tions are not yet closed, yet enough is 
kuown to warrant the ])elief that they too 
are of like composition. By its means, 
Grandean was enabled to analyze the light- 
ning flash. It is now being applied to prac- 
tical use. Of this a beautiful instance was 
given in our summary for August. 

Yet the science is still^in its infancy. 
What it has done is but the beginning; 
what it may yet do is beyond our compre- 
hension. By its aid, doubtless, many new 
elements may yet be added to our list, and 
many peculiarities of those already discov- 
ed may be revealed. It has, in great meas- 
ure, shown the unity in chemical constitn- 
tion of the universe, and thereby added 
another pillar in support of that grandest 
of human conceptions, the nebular hypothe- 
sis, which has so long rested under the ban 
of zealous theologians. In the July num- 
ber of SiUiman^s Journal, Prof. Henrichs, of 
the Iowa State University, mentions a pos- 
sible resqlt of these investigations, which, 
should it be realized, would prove one of the 
greatest achievements of modem science. 
After showing that the lines are arranged at 
regular distances, and thfit their relations to 
each other are governed by fixed laws, he 
concludes that the lines must be produced 
by the bulk of the atoms, and that an exact 
knowledge of their distribution must lead 
to a knowledge of the relative dimenMons 
of the atoms themselves, their length, 
breadth, and thickness; remarking, ^^Thus 
optics will give us the form and size, as 
chemistry has given us the weight ot 
atoms." 



DAY-DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 



One of the pleasantest of all pleasant 
books is the new volume, "Day-dreams 
of a Schoolmaster: by D'Arcy W. Thomp- 
son." The author is a thoroughly-bred 
man, in two senses — thoroughly-bred as a 
scholar, and again as a gentleman. There 
is an originality in his style, too, which is 
undeniable; and when he assails abuses. 



or complains of a grievance, he does it in 
a way that tickles as well as stings. 

Mr. Thompson has some peculiar ideas, 
some of which are new^and good ; some of 
which are good and not new ; and the rest 
neither new nor good. He believes that the 
colloquial system is the best to teach the 
ancient as well as the modem languageSi 
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and there we are disposed to concur with 
him. Bat when he undertakes to impart 
ft knowledge of the ancient and modern 
tongnes at the same time, he does too 
mnoh, unless his boy be a very old boy, 
with a hard brain, stout sinews, and a vig- 
orous will. 

In regard to girls he takes some views 
suitable enough to our ideas, but probably 
heterodox on the other side of the water. 
He says: 

'^I assert that a good Latin grammar 
might be limited to twenty-fourpages, and 
sold, with a large profit, for sixpence ; and 
that this bookling, With an extra outlay of 
half-a-crown, might, with a competent mas- 
ter, carry scholars over two years of work. 
And I also assert that girls might, with 
great advantage, pass through two or even 
three years of Latin teaching, if that lan- 
guage were taught on an easy, simple, and 
natural method. 

^Although a schoolmaster of boys. Read- 
er, I have still a touch of gallantry. Smile 
at my proposal. I would undertake to 
teach Latin to a class of girls twelve years 
ci age, without the use of pedantic and ex- 
pensive books, or of pedantic and mean- 
ingless grammar rules. My pronunciation 
would be Italian, as nearly Tuscan as I 
oonld make it I would never forget that 
I was training children, not to be school- 
mistresses, but gentle ladies in a drawing- 
room, and gentler mothers in the nursery. 
And in two years, perhaps — and in throe 
years, most certainly — I would have girls 
on my class, who would speak an old lan- 
guage, not unlike the language of modem 
Tuscany, in a way that would shame their 
brothers and cousins, who had been five 
years at any grammar-school in the king- 
dom, and trained on the old system of Ele- 
mentary Unintelligibility." 

One matter troubles Mr. Thompson ex- 
ceedingly — namely, the social status of 
teachers in Great Britain. Here, and on 
the continent of Europe, this is scarcely a 
grievance. A man fitted for society will 
go into society, be he what he will — a man 
€i parts will obtain acknowledgment. But 
with great intellect, solid learning, and 
fine manners, it may be difiicult or impos- 
sible for a schoolmaster in England to enter 
iodety, or to be even treated with cour- 



tesy. Mr. Thompson evidently thinks 
so, and thus proposes a rather ludicrous 
remedy : 

** Could not some violent but easy reme- 
dy be suggested for the cure of our social 
abasement? Certainly. Why should Bar- 
ring-out be confined to boys? or Strikes to 
artisans? A fig for political economy! 
Let us form ourselves into league, and pro- 
claim a general Strike of Schoolmastebs ! 
There will be some sneaking recusants 
among us; but we will brain them with 
their own dictionaries. 

"Some summer morning Scotland will 
awake, and find every grammatical foun- 
tain frozen. What fun it will be for the 
boys ! For a week the parents may outface 
the inconvenience ; but in a month, the an- 
imal, always latent in boyhood, will be 
growing rampant and outrageous. Gradu- 
ally will it develop, unsoothed by the in- 
fluences of grammar, unchecked by the 
sterner influences of our magic leather. 
No father will be safe in his own house. 
The smaller boys will be smoking brown 
paper in the drawing-room, and the older 
boys wallowing in Bass and Cavendish in 
the lower kitchen. 

** Meanwhile, calmly reposing in the still- 
ness of his back parlor, M'Gillicuddy will be 
putting the finishing stroke to that folio edi- 
tion of Cornelius Nepos, on which his fame 
in after ages is to rest ; and I, in my aerial 
lodgings, shall be setting to Greek iambics 
the moral aphorisms of the great Tupper, 
whose terseness and originality are the 
wonder of a grateful people. 

" Our hospitable Provost, like his prede- 
cessor in olden days when the English were 
marching north, will hold a meeting of 
troubled citizens. They will meet in arms : 
each father will be provided with his life- 
preserver of cut leather. One speaker will 
tell how nouns are at a fabulous premium ; 
that an adjective may not be had for love 
or money. Another will tell the horrible 
tale, how whole families have for weeks 
subsisted on the smallest prepositions. — 
They will attempt a compromise. We shall 
decline treating on such terms. They will 
surrender unconditionally ; and our terms 
— monstrous as they may seem — ^shall be 
as follows : 

"A Schoolmaster, who shall have gradn 
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lited at a University, shall hereafter be ad- 
dressed, personally or epistolarily, with the 
courtesy nsaally shown to a second-rate 
Solicitor or a briefless Advocate. 

" Whosoever shall wittingly and wilfully 
offend against the above decree, let him 
for the first offence be dismissed, after due 
admonition ; but, on a second offence be- 
ing proven, let him be sentenced to parse 
verbatim the folio edition of M'Gillicuddy's 
Nepos, declining all nouns, conjugating all 
verbs, and repeating all syntax rules, u^ue 
ad Rei ipsius et totius Curia nauseam^ 

Our Schoolmaster can touch a different 
vein. His description of the dull boy 
will show his powers in a more pathetic 
vein. 

*^ Meanwhile, at the end of the last bench 
upon my class sat a boy who was very back- 
ward in his learning, lie was continually 
absent upon what seemed to be frivolous 
pretenses. These absences entaOed upon 
me much additional trouble. I had occa- 
sionally to keep him and a little remnant 
in the room when the others had gone out 
to play ; to make up to him and them for 
lost time. And on one occasion my look 
was very cr6ss, and my speech very short ; 
for it seemed to me provoking that children 
should be so backward in their Latin. And 
when the work was over, and we two were 
left alone, he followed me to my desk ; and 
said; 'You have no idea, sir, how weak .1 
am.' And I said ; ' Why, my boy, you 
look stout enough.' But he answered : ' I 
am really very weak, sir ; far weaker than 
I look!' and there was a pleading earnest- 
ness in his words that touched me to the 
heart; and afterwards, there was an un- 
seen chord of sympathy that bound the 
master to the pupil, who was still very 
dull at Latin. 

** And still he would be absent ; at times, 
for a day or two together. But it excited 
no surprise. For tlie boy seemed to sit 
almost a stranger among his fellows ; and 
in play-hours seemed to take no interest 
in boyish games. And by and by he had 
been absent for some weeks togetlier. But 
I was afraid to ask concerning him ; think- 
ing he might have been removed, as many 
boys have been, without a letter of expla- 
nation, or his shaking me by the hand. 



And one morning I received a letter with 
a broad black edge, tcliing me that he had 
died the day previously of a virulent, con- 
tagious /ever. 

" So when school was over, I made my 
way to iiis whilome lodging; and stood at 
the door, pondering. For tlie fever, of 
which the child had died, had been to me 
a Death-in-life, and had passed like the 
Angel of old over my dwelling, but, unlike 
tliat Angel, had spared my first-born and 
only-born. And because the latter sat each 
evening on my knee, 1 was afraid of the 
fever, and intended only to^ leave my card, 
as a mark of respectful sympathy. But 
the good woman of the house said : ^ Nay, 
nay, sir, but ye'll see the Laddie ;' and I 
felt drawn by an influence of fatherhood 
more constraining than a fatfaer^s fearsi, and 
followed the good woman into the small 
and dim chamber where my pupil was 
lying. And, as I passed the threshold, 
my masterhood slipt off me like a loose 
robe ; and I stood, very humble and pupil- 
like, in that awful Presence, that teacheth 
a wisdom to babes and sucklings, to which 
our treasured lore is but a jingling of vain 
words. And, when left alone, 1 drew near 
the cheerless and dismantled bed, on which 
my pupil lay asleep in his early coflin. 
And he looked very calm and happy, as 
though there had been to him no pain in 
passing from a world where he had had 
few companions and very little pleasure. 
And I knew that his boyhood had been as 
dreary as it had been short; and I thought 
that the good woman of his lodging had 
perhaps been his only sympathizing friend 
at hand. And I communed with myself 
whether aught I had done could have made 
his dullness more dull. And 1 felt thank-* 
ful for the chord of sympathy that had 
united us, unseen, for a little while. But, 
in a strange and painful way, 1 stood re- 
buked before the calm and solemn and un- 
rebuking face of the child on whom I had 
frowned for his being backward in his 
Latin." 

These extracts only serve to give the 
reader a faint idea of Mr. Thompson's ge- 
nial style. It is to be hoped that some of 
our publishers will reprint the book from 
the Scottish edition. 
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The Fourth Ward Scandal. 

• 

IT may be wrong to feel, and foolish to 
admit, but we have an admiration for 
dexterous thieves. We have long looked 
upon larceny as one of the fine arts. There 
Is as much science to be shown in planning 
a raid upon a shopkeeper^s till, as in laying 
out a railroad ; and as much manual dex- 
terity in picking the watch from a fat 
man's fob, as in amputating a leg, or extir- 
pating a tumor. Among the Camanches, 
an expert horse-thief is a highly honored 
member of society ; and it may be that the 
Camanches are right. At all events, a 
successful thief^ who lives up to the tradi- 
tions of his art, and recklessly scatters 
upon the multitude what he takes from 
the individual, receives the homage of our 
high consideration — including a careful 
consideration as to the best mode of pro- 
tecting our purse from his skill. We never 
see him at the bar, with twelve noodles in 
the box ready to pronounce upon his guilt 
or innocence, and one rogue on the bench 
anxious to send him to prison, without 
thinking of the nnhappy hare, pursued by 
one hunter and a dozen hounds. We open 
our heart on account of his peril, and at 
the same time button our pockets, lest 
some of his cronies, or the lawyers around, 
or some others of like habits, should relieve 
us of our loose change. 

Yet when we avow a sympathy which 
the thoughtless wUl censure, it must be 
understood to apply only to those who 
pursue their ancient calling after those 
highly honorable principles laid down by 
the earliest minions of Mercury. There 
are kinds of rascals who are utterly barred 
out of our sympathy. The thieving con- 
tractor — tliat ba<ie wretch who furnishes 
the soldier with cloth that the fingers can 
tear, and beef that the teeth can not ; who 



provides boots that will not go on, and 
gunpowder that will not go off— the official 
who has the inspection of government sup- 
plies, and yet winks at the contractor's 
rascality — the trustee who plunders the 
widow and orphans placed in his charge — 
these we utterly abhor. That all their 
rascalities could be combined, we never 
believed. From that species of infidelity 
we have been recently converted. 

Some time since, the School Trustees 
of the Fourth Ward, in the City of New 
York, entered into a regular conspiracy — 
not to overthrow the government — there is 
some manhood implied in the crime of 
treason; not to make Astor or Stewart 
" stand and deliver" — there is some bold- 
ness requisite for robbery; but to tax 
heavily the unfortunate schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses under their control; to 
make them pay far more than a tithe of 
their miserable pittance ; and to fill their 
own purses, by emptying those of the 
hardest worked and poorest paid of all 
brain-workers. So relentlessly did they 
carry out their purpose, that even a poor, 
lame girl, w^as made to pay a heavy sum 
in order to retain a situation, which, to 
her, was daily bread, and hence her means 
of life. A stir was made — less than a nine 
days' wonder — and after a little expendi- 
ture of virtuous indignation on the part of 
the journalists, the matter rested. We 
have waited thus tar in vain for the trial 
and conviction of the ofl'enders— of men 
(we beg pardon of the human race for 
using the word), who, being sworn to act 
justly in their offices, added perjury to the 
rest of their crimes. But justice is care- 
less, or deaf, or sleeping off the effects of 
her last nij^ht's orgies; and the culprits 
still taint the air of the streets of the me^ 
tropolis. 

Jf crimes like tliese are to pass unpun- 
ished, we have no hope to ever see moral- 
ity and virtue in fashion. All goodness in 
the public would be past praying for. The 
next best thing we cau do is to teach thiev- 
ing in a regular and scientific way ; to el- 
evate the art into a higher sphere; to have 
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onr Normal Institutes for the masters of 
Thieves' Schools; and to establish a Fagin 
Professorship of Appropriation in each of 
our colleges. Then the thieves who have 
some little conscience left, may keep such 
people as the Fourth Ward' plunderers 
down, by the contrast of a purer example. 
The only diflficulty, should such offenders 
exist after that, will be to find a name for the 
culprits themselves. The English language 
is barren of nouns and adjectives to express 
and qualify their crime, while there is no 
term harsh enough to give the criminals. 
The old word " scoundrel," would be de- 
graded by a companionship so vile. To 
apply it once to the Fourth Ward School 
Trustees, would so debase it, that it would 
need to be washed, scrubbed, and carefully 
fumigated, before it could be admitted 
again into any well-regulated dictionary. 
By all means, if these fellows are to es- 
cape scot-free, let as vindicate our charac- 
ter for morality and decency, by taking 
ordinary thieves into favor; and giving 
petty larceny an efficient and thorough 
protection by the. municipal government. 



bear their fruits in the shape of a simpler, 
terser, and more vigorous style of writing 
in the next twenty years. 



Condensation, 

IN our present number, we give some 
paragraphs from new books, embody- 
ing hints, some of which have much value, 
and some but little. There is one extract 
about paraphrasing — an exercise once very 
much in vogue. We do not admire it, 
since it leads to verbosity, and we say so, 
in a foot-note to the extract itself. What 
we there hint, we desire to propose here 
more formally. We suggest that teachers 
when exercising their pupils in composi- 
tion, should encourage a terse, condensed 
style. Instead of giving their pupils a 
proverb or pointed sentence, to expand 
into a paragraph, let them reverse the pro- 
cess. Let them distribute to each boy or 
girl, some one of the many wordy para- 
graphs they will find in nine out of ten 
current books, and cause the pupil to write 
out the idea in as few words as possible. 
Such exercises generally given out, would 



Normal Schools. 

MEN of sense look more to their ene- 
mies than their friends, in order to 
gather hints for action, or to find cause for 
caution. A friend, if thoroughly devoted, 
is apt to have his judgment warped by his 
friendship, and think that a thing must be 
ri^tly done, to have been done at all by 
the object of his regard. And as of men, 
so of systems. And as of systems in gen- 
eral, so of the system of normal instruction 
in particular. Of the general advantage 
of that system, there should be no doubt. 
But errors in detail are often ruinous. 
And in this view of the case, we take up 
an extract from a speech made against the 
State Normal School at Trenton, in the 
New Jersey Legislature, by Thomas Dunn 
English, who opposed the customary ap- 
propriation, and who was supported by so 
many, that it was only by many conces- 
sions that the. bill passed by a constitu- 
tional miyority in tiie House of Assembly. 
Dr. English said : 

^ I do not doubt the general advantage 
of a system of normal instruction; but 
your system, if not perfect, must approx- 
imate perfection. To make it do so, its 
object must be kept in mind. The design 
is, to qualify persons to teach. Now there 
are some who imbibe knowledge as readily 
as the sponge; but unlike the sponge, 
they wiU not part with it under the most 
intense pressure. They can acquire, but 
not impart I remember when I first 
engaged in the study of medicine, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, that we had 
for a Professor of Ohemistiy, Robert Hare. 
Of his eminence there could be no doubt. 
The inventor of the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe; the discoverer of many acknow- 
ledged facts of great moment ; the friend 
and correspondent of Berzelius, and the 
great chemists of Europe; his scientific 
reputation « stood on an enduring basis. 
Yet his attempts at teaching were painful 
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and ludicrous. He afforded no aid to the 
body of students. Except when he per- 
formed some of his splendid experiments, 
for which he bad a complete apparatus, 
the under-graduates abandoned the benches 
of his lecture-room ; or if they came there, 
engaged in conversation as carelessly as 
though they were in the street. He finally 
resigned, and was replaced by another, far 
less celebrated, and though an accom- 
plished scholar, inferior in profundity and 
chemical knowledge to his predecessor. 
Yet the new occupant of the chair of 
chemistry could teach — he could make 
chemists — he answered the purpose of his 
incumbency. You will find similar cases 
in our common schools ; you will find it in 
the arts, in manufactures, even in legisla- 
tive bodies. In educating teachers by the 
8tate, you want to take those who display 
this natural ability to teach. You can 
afford to expend any amount of money in 
perfecting tbat quality — in giving it force 
and precision, and in imparting knowledge 
to its owners. As it now stands, you send 
out from your Normal School pupil after 
pupil, who give no satisfaction as teachers, 
and thus cast an odium on the system 
which will yet destroy it. 

^*Can this evil be amended? I main- 
tain that it can. It is not my business, but 
those of the friends of the school, to per- 
fect their system. I may say this, how- 
ever, that where a boy is meant to be ed- 
ucated as a teacher, let him be placed in 
charge of a class in his school. If he dis- 
play tact there, cultivate it. If he stand 
the test of this primal practice, send him 
to your Normal School for a session. Af- 
ter that, let him take charge of a primary 
department in a public school. If he show 
in this position that he can teach suc- 
cessfully, let him return to complete his 
studies ; and whatever money may be ex- 
pended then by the State in his education, 
will be returned with more than usurious 
interest, to the general public. If he do 
not stand these tests, he has mistaken his 
intended vocation. He may make a good 
mechanic, a clever farmer, a skillful phy- 
sician, an able lawyer, or an efficient cler- 
gyman, but he will not make a good teach- 
er ; more especially, when he receives that 
beggarly compensation which this State — 



and other States .too — dole out with grudg- 
ing hand to the schoolmasters. 

"Till you reform your Normal School 
on this point — till you keep it to its real 
object, and abandon this scattering of funds 
on unworthy recipients — you will have 
opposition at every session to encounter; 
and though you may succeed now, and it 
may be next year, you must come to our 
views of the matter, or have the fabric of 
your system tumbled about your ears." 

It is not our purpose to inquire here, as 
to whether the charges against the Normal 
School of New Jersey were correct or not ; 
it is enough to know that those charges 
come from a respectable source, to exam- 
ine into the objections made. It is neces- 
sary to do all that may prevent the Normal 
system being brought into Jlisrepute with 
the masses, and thus having its usefulness 
impaired, and its continuance endangered. 
No one seems to question the propriety of 
Normal instruction, if the proper subjects 
be chosen. We take it that no friend of 
the system desires that improper subjepts 
be taken in charge. Will any one point 
out a mode by which those with an apti- 
tude for imparting instruction shall re- 
ceive at the State expense the requisite 
knowledge, and thus give the system the 
cordial support of all but the ignorant? 
Will any of our readers give their views 
on this important subject? 



To Contributors. 

WE wish to give our voluntary con- 
tributors (for whose readiness to 
furnish us with their views we feel greatly 
obliged), two pieces of information. First- 
ly, we desire to obtain practical articles. 
In favor of such, as our space is limited, 
others will be excluded without mercy, 
whatever may be their positive merits. 
Secondly, an author should write on one 
page only of his paper, leaving the other 
side blank. Otherwise he will meet with 
the maledictions of compositors, and fre- 
quently lose all his labor. Also the prac- 
tice of underscoring certain words to be 
italicized, is a bad one. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 



According to Sainspierre, ozone is 

developed by Uie mechanical action of 
blowing machines and ventilators produ- 
cing strong currents. The Archives des 
Sciences contains an interesting account of 
the views of Clausius on oxygen and ozone. 
He considers that ordinary oxygen consists 
of atoms united two and two, while the 
atoms of active oxygen are single and 
disunited. The two atoms constituting a 
molecule of ordinary oxygen he regards as 
in opposite elective conditions. Ozone, ac^ 
cording to M. Soret, is composed of ele- 
mentary atoms not combined in pairs, 
which may combine with atoms of unde- 
composed oxygen as soon as they become 
free. Schdnbein regards ozone as allotro- 
pic, and terms the different forms ozone 
and antozone. His method of obtaining 
ozone by purely chemical means is to dis- 
solve pure manganate of potash in pure 
sulphuric acid; into the green solution 
thus formed, introduce some peroxyd of 
barium, when oxygen and ozone will be 
set free. The latter may be detected by 
the nose. With such ozone Schdnbein 
oxydized silver at — 4? F., and by inhaling 
the gas secured a capital catarrh. 

Professor Sp6rer of Anclam ha,s re- 
cently communicated to the AstronomiscTie 
Nachrichten an account of his observa- 
tions on sun-spots, from September to 
' the end of last year, in the course of which 
he remarks that the third quadrant con- 
tained fewer spots than the others. The 
map of 1863 shows the spots to be very 
unequally distributed, some large spaces 
being entirely clear, whilst in other parts 
they are crowded together in a remarkable 
manner. The elements of rotation were 
deduced from one spot, which appeared at 
two periods, and which nearly fulfilled the 
very important conditions of unvarying 
heliocentric latitude and longitude. The 
Professor observes that persistence of form 
does not prove that the position has not 
changed, and he thinks tliat the conditions 
mentioned above are of much importance. 
He hopes that Mr. Garrington's boo^ 



which he has not yet seen, will contain 
some information on this point; he cer- 
tainly will not be disappointed. The spots 
Nos. 168 and 173 of 1861, were the only 
two which he had hitherto found to fulfill 
these conditions ; but he now adds another, 
No. 147, 1 863, the apparent size of which 
underwent no alteration "from Dec. 11 tp 
Dec. 18, 1863. He states that the motion 
of those spots, which have been formed by 
the fusion of groups, differs widely from 
the ordinary rate, which, however, the 
spots gradually take up as they become 
more and more isolated. He further re- 
marks, that before the final disappearance, 
the peculiar change always noticed in the 
direction and velocity of the spot often 
takes place. The paper concludes with a 
table giving the motion of the spots for the 
past year, which shows that the westerly 
storms of the equator assume an easterly 
direction in higher latitudes. 



-AL Lancelot of Paris has made some 



extremely interesting experiments con- 
cerning the action of butter on copper. 
Butter immersed in an excessively dilate 
solution of copper (in which the metal was 
absolutely imperceptible), soon became 
coated with hydrated deutoxyd of copper. 
From the experiments, he concludes, "It 
has long been known that the acids con- 
tained in greasy substances will act prompt- 
ly on copper; but the above experiment 
has demonstrated to me that butter is 
perhaps the most sensitive reagent to detect 
the presence of that metal, or of its salts, 
in a liquid ; and that, if iron has the prop- 
erty of reducing the salts of copper con- 
tained in a very dilated solution, butter 
itself possesses the property of forming a 
copper-salt — perhaps a butyrate — which 
reveals the presence of that metal even 
when the active reagents most in use have 
failed to give traces of its existence.^^ This 
discovery cannot fail to be especially im- 
portant in toxicology. 



•The orbit of the planet Freia has 



recentiy been investigated by Herr Oppol- 
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xer, with a view of settling the question as 
to its identity with Sappho. Tlie wide 
difference hetween the elements as given 
by Pogson and those of D^ Arrest rendered 
a new calculation necessary, for which, 
however, only very scanty materials were 
available. In this manner an ephemeris 
was calculated which was found only to 
require a correction of — 9s in AB and 
+0.6' in declination to make It agree with 
the observed place, thus removing all 
doubt as to the identity of the two planets. 
He suggests that Freia is very suitable for 
the estimation of Jupiter's mass, and that 
careful observations of the former are 
therefore of importance. 



■Professor von Wittich, in a paper, a 



notice of which appears in the Schr^ften 
der Jc. physihalUch-ORjconomUchen Qesell- 
tfihaft zu Katnigtiberg for the last year, 
gives the following as the reason why we 
are unconscious that a portion of the image 
of external objects often rests upon the 
spot where the optic nerve enters the eye, 
which spot is insensible to light. The 
continuity of the image of our field of vis- 
ion is restored irradiation- wise in the vi- 
cinity of the entrance of the optic nerve 
by the sensations obtained through the 
parts surrounding the stem of the nerve ; 
between the circles of sensation surround- 
ing that spot there exists an anatomical, 
but not physiological break. All his ex- 
periments ^o to show that the field of our 
vision loses as much in extent as is covered 
by the entrance of tlie optic nerve, and that, 
accordingly, our judgment on certain sim- 
ple and composed figures would be essen- 
tially different if they fell on that spot. 

The MecTuinics' Magazine publislies the 
results of some experiments by Messrs. 
Demurquay and Leconte, recently commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, on the action of oxygen on animals. 
It is stated that dogs can inhale from 80 to 
40 litres of that gas and more, without 
evincing any other effect but that of great 
liveliness and increase of appetite. In or- 
der to observe the effects, large incisions 
were made on the dogs in the axillary re- 
gion, and when these were in course of 
healing, the dogs were made to inhale tlie 



oxygen. The wounds became strongly in- 
fected, and exuded a transparent serum, 
and in course of time a quantity of pete- 
ehia appeared. Oxygen injected into the 
jdgular vein produced the same result. 
The blood was not sensibly modified in 
color. Rabbits were found to live seven- 
teen hours in oxygen, and after their death 
all their muscles were in a turgid state ; 
but the blood had undergone no change of 
color, and no organ displayed any signs of 
inflammation. 



-Mr. Spence, commenting on the la- 



mentable boiler explosion at the Aberi^ 
man Ironworks, which arose from the 
corroded condition of the plates, gives the 
following method, successfully adopted 
with his own steam-boilers, to prevent cor- 
rosion, or rather to stop the action from 
water impregnated by its being in the vi- 
cinity of coal-pits ; — For every boiler 2 lb. 
of soda ash (an article easily procured at 
IJd. per lb.) is every day given to the 
stoker ; this he dissolves in a bucketfull of 
cold water, and puts the solution into the 
water supply for the boilers. An addi- 
tional advantage is that no crust is formed, 
all the lime salts that form these crusts be- 
ing also destroyed by the alkaline solution. 



-M. H. Schif^ a French chemist, in a 



monograph on some derivatives of ethyli- 
dene, states that he has succeeded in ob- 
taining the chloride of demercurodiethyli', 
denediplie/iamnionium. A rather formida- 
ble name, enough to daunt the heart of the 
stoutest explorer of the realm of science. 

Mr. Hind announces in M. LeVep- 

rier*s Bulletin that Mr. Pogson has dis- 
covered a new minor planet at Madras. 
He has named it Sappho. The minor 
planets have now reached the respectable 
number of four-score. 

M. Decaisne says in Comptes Ren- 

due that in three years he has met twenty- 
one cases of intermittent pulse, occurring 
among eighty-eight incorrigible smokers, 
independent of any organic disease of the 
heart. This affection produced by abuse 
of tobacco he terms ^* Narcotism of the 
heart.'' 
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MISCELLANY. 



A biography of Archbishop Whate- 

ly has been recently published, which con- 
tains a number of amusing anecdotes of the 
great logician. Whately, like Sir Isaac 
Newton, Raleigh, Campbell, Greneral Jack- 
son, and most of the great brain-workera, 
was a smoker of tobacco, and his pipe, 
when its little volcano was extinct, served 
him for a book-marker. In summer-time 
he might be seen, of an evening, sitting on 
the chains of Stephen^s Green, thinking of 
" that," as the song says, and of much more, 
while he was " smoking tobacco." In win- 
ter, he walked and smoked, vigorously in 
both cases, on the Donnybrook road ; or he 
would be out with his dog?, climbing up 
the trees to hide amid the branches a key 
or a knife, which, after walking some dis- 
tance, he would tell the dogs he had lost, 
and bid them look for it, and bring it to 
him. At table, whether as host or guest, 
he was a supreme talker: wit, humor, 
learning, pun, fun, sense and nonsense, he 
poured forth with few of the "brilliant in- 
tervals of silence" which other talkers im- 
patiently longed for. It was perilous work 
to grapple with him ; but we think that, in 
contending with an adversary, he often did 
what is done in warfare, prepare the pit- 
falls, into which he saw his foeman tumble, 
with infinite laughter on the part of the 
auditors. When merely "smart" people, 
like Lady Holland, snapped at him, as Mr. 
Fitzpatrick remarks, " their teeth only met 
sparkling granite." There was something 
of a Johnsonian rudeness about him, with 
exaggeration, for in a drawing-room Whate- 
ly would, in his forgetfulness, lean back in 
his chair, in front of the fire, and plant his 
feet nearly as high as the chimney-piece. 
At the council-table, his heels would some- 
times be where his colleagues^ heads were 
*— on the table itself. Chairs perished at 
his coming, for he used them ruthlessly in 
argument, and the carpet suffered from one 
of his tricks of whirling the choir round on 
one leg, while he was speaking. 

Dr. Whately took a great interest in the 
cause of education, even to the minutest 
details, such as setting copies for the boys 
at the schools, to some of which he ap- 



pended amusing notes. One of these sen* 
tences will serve to give an idea of the 
character of the rest. " A man will never 
change his mind, if he has no mind to 
change." 

" Soon after the introduction of the con- 
vict system to Ireland, a gentleman known 
and respected as an ardent advocate of re- 
formatories, boasted to a friend who occu- 
pied a responsible oflSce in the Irish gov- 
ernment, that he held the system in such 
high estimation that he employed no ser- 
vants in his house but those who had passed 
some time in a reformatory. The party so 
addressed was much struck by the inform- 
ation and its significance, and, with suita- 
ble impressiveness, he communicated both 
to the Archbishop. His Grace listened 
attentively to the recital, and, at length, 
quietly observed : * Your friend will waken 
some fine morning, and find himself the 
only spoon left in the house.^ " 

" The ticket-of-leave system found little 
favor in the Archbishop^s sight; and he 
lost no opportunity to make a cut at it, and 
if he could contrive to make the sarcasm 
cut two ways, the joke was all the ^pleas- 
anter. The Rev. Mr. M^Naught and others, 
having forsaken the Anglican church, join- 
ed the Sectaries, and finally came back to 
the Anglican church again, Dr. Whately 
quietly remarked, * I hope they are not go- 
ing to send us ticketof-leave clergymen.' " 

"A favorite play with Dr. Whately 
(writes a correspondent), was pencilling a 
little tale on paper, and then making his 
right hand neighbor read and repeat it, in 
a whisper, to the next man ; and so on until 
everybody round tlie table had done the 
same. But the last man was always re- 
quired to write what he had heard; and 
the matter was then compared with the 
original retained by his Grace. In many 
instances the matter was hardly recogniza- 
ble, and Dr. Whately would draw an ob- 
vious moral ; but the cream of the fun lay 
in his efforts to discover where the altera- 
tions took place. His analytical powers 
of detection proved, as usual, accurate, and 
the interpolators were playfully pilloried." 

"^Cultivate not only the corn-fields of 
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the mind, but tbe pleasore-groands also,' 
was a motto of Dr. Whately's. This culti- 
yation was often a labor rather than a Inz- 
wrj. His hilarity was not always the result 
of happiness. ^ Gray spirits,' he once said, 
^are always spoken of as a sign of happi- 
ness, though every one knows to the con- 
trary. A cockchafer is never so lively as 
when a pin is stuck through his tail ; and 
a hot floor makes Bruin dance.' '' 

But the Archbishop sometimes caught a 
tartar, as the following shows : 

" The head-master of one of the Model 
Schools complained that some of the offi- 
cers intrusted with the inspection of the 
schools were unduly officious, and not qual- 
ified for the duty. * Surely,' said the Arch- 
bishop, * but one can judge plum-pudding 
without being a cook.' * True, your Grace,' 
retorted the head-master, *one is not, on 
that account, qualified to go into the kitchen 
and take the cook's place.' " 



•An interesting discovery has just 



been made at Angerville, France, in a 
property belonging to M. Berryer. A la- 
borer, in digging, brought to light a stone 
coffin, in the form of an angel, containing 
the remains of a human skeleton reduced 
to dust. Several articles of value were 
likewise in the coffin. M. Berryer, unfor- 
.tunately, was not at once apprized of the 
discovery. But he succeeded in recover- 
ing a large bronze bowl, beautifully sculp- 
tured; the fragments of a silver basin, 
completely oxydized ; a large chased gold 
ring, but wanting the stone which had been 
set in it (this was a work of the Lower 
Empire) ; a very large horn comb, richly 
ornamented; some broken glass vessels; 
and a coin of the realm of the Emperor 
Gratian. This coffin, discovered not far 



from a very ancient road, appears not to 
have been alone. M. Berryer has given 
orders to dig the ground all around, to dis- 
cover whether it was not a burial-place of 
the last period of Roman dominion in Gaul. 

La Monde Illustree has lately dis- 
tinguished itself by a long and elaborate 
biographical article on " Gomte de Beust," 
whose portrait it likewise furnished. Un- 
fortunately, however, the contributor who 
intended to glorify the great Schleswig- 
Holstein saviour pitched upon another 
Beust, who happens to be a mineralogist at 
Freiberg. The funniest part of the story 
is that the biographer never once smells 
his rat, but goes on copying and mistrans- 
lating the sketch given of the latter in the 
" Zeitgenossen," until he comes to the great 
work of the Professor on "The Saxon 
Mines and the Finances of State," at which 
juncture he exclaims, " What a man I Not 
only great as a politician, he is also an emi- 
nent scholar in national economy !" 

— —The last accounts from Australia 



state that all the hopes which had been 
entertained of the naturalization of the 
Peruvian alpaca had been disappointed. 
Of the 800 introduced by Mr. Ledger from 
Peru, five years ago, and purchased by 
the government of New South Wales for 
£16,000, the whole have died off, and their 
progeny, numbering 880. are in an un- 
healthy condition. During a discussion 
on the subject in the Colonial Legislature, 
nearly every speaker was in favor of the 
government immediately getting rid of the 
cost of keeping them ; and a resolution was 
adopted that they should be disposed of as 
soon as possible, either by auction or in 
any other way that might seem expedient. 



^-^ 
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Prof. J. Madison Watson, the well- 
known and popular author and elocutionist, 
will give class-drill at Teachers' Institutes, 
in Phonetics, Elocution, and School Gym- 
nastics, during the approaching season. He 
has in preparation a new series of evening 



lectures and readings. His address is No. 
51 John-street, New York. 



•The report of the State Superin 



tendent of schools in Kentucky, shows 
the number of districts having had schools 
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taught in them during the school year end- 
ing Dec. 81, 1868, to have been 8,212, an in- 
crease of 987 over the preceding year ; the 
number of children between the ages of 6 
and IS years reported as residing within 
the bounds of these districts, was 224,318, 
an increase of 65,329 ; the highest number 
of schools, 112,767— an increase of 30,089 ; 
the lowest number, 86,616 — an increase of 
8,524 ; the average number, 73,806, an in- 
crease of 29,662. The amount apportioned 
by the State for school purposes was 
$298,076 80. 



-The State Commissioner of Com- 



mon Schools in Ohio, in his last report, 
lays down several points of improvement 
in the school-system of his State. The 
first one is worthy of mention, namely: 
" The introduction of graded schools, and 
the organization of central township schools, 
wherever practicable." On this topic we 
may enlarge some day. 

The report of the minister of Public 

Instruction in France, for 1863, shows that 
there are at present in the French empire, 
82,186 primary schools, or 16,136 more 
than in 1848. There are 4,781,946 schol- 
ars in all, nearly a million more than in 
1848, or a quarter of the whole. The 
86,499 communes provided with means of 
instruction c mprise 41,426 public and 
free schools, special for boys, or mixed as 
to the sexes, of which 87,892, numbering 
2,145,420 pupils, are directed by lay 
teachers; 8,681, numbering 982,008 pupils, 
are taught by ecclesiastics of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is estimated that 
more than 600,000 children are without 
the means of education. 

— — Tiie report of the connnittee of the 



English Privy Council on Education for 
the year 1868 has been publislied, from 
which it appears that the number of 
schools, or departments of schools, under 
separate teachers, actually inspected dur- 
ing the year, has increased, as compared 
with 1862, by 312, and the number of 
children by 35,315. The number of cer- 
tificated teachers shows an increase of 608. 
The number of new school-bouses built was 
126. The inspectors visited 11,230 daily 



schools, and found present in them 1 ,692,741 
children, 9,481 certificated teachers, and 
18,849 apprentices. The female scholars 
were 45.08 per cent, of the whole number, 
being the highest percentage which they 
have yet reached. The inspectors also 
visited 40 separate training colleges, occu- 
pied by 8,109 students, and 179 schools for 
pauper children. With regard to the ex- 
penditure of the grant, it seems there was 
a net decrease last year of £58,361 6«. 7d, 
The whole number of day-scholars in 
the elementary schools of England and 
Wales under the revised code is 870,560, 
and of Scotland 1 17,900. The whole num- 
ber of night-scholars in Great Britain is 
computed at 40,000. The estimated sum 
expended by Parliament in the instruction 
of these numbers is £478,887. 

BOnoOL-HOUSES ABBOAD. 

In England, just now, they are building 
a number of new school-houses, for the 
use of the national schools. They appear 
to be well -planned and substantially bnill 
From our foreign files we extract notices ot 
two, which are fair specimens of the gen- 
eral style of all. 

Crowh (^Lincolnshire). — The new schools 
recently erected in this parish have been 
opened. The plans and estimates were ob- 
tained from Mr. Hopkins, consulting archi- 
tect to the Worcester Diocesan Society, 
and the contract for building sent in by 
Mr. Shelswcll, of Worcester, was accepted. 
Accommodation is provided for upwards 
of 100 children, including infants. It is 
built of bricks, with Bath stone dressings, 
and alternate white and gray stone in the 
arches of the doors and windows. A band 
of ornamental brickwork surrounds the 
school part of the building, a residence for 
tlie master and mistress being at the west- 
ern end, and tlie whole is inclosed in a 
brick and stone fence. The principal room 
is 42 feet long by 18 feet wide, with a 
steep-pitched roof of open timber, the prin- 
cipals resting upon stone corbels. ^ In the 
east wall is a decorated window, and there 
are square-headed muUioned windows in 
the side wall. There is also a class-room, 
with lofty roof, and lighted by a three- 
light trefoil-headed window, and a oioak- 
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room, entrance-hall, and porched doorway. 
The entire cost was between £700 and 
£800. 

Trecastle (South Wales), — A national 
school building has been erected here. 
The building comprises a room 61 feet long 
by 20 feet broad and 16 feet high, with a 



class-room 18 feet by 15 feet, of similar 
height, forming a wing at the east end. 
Over the entrance a tower is erected, 
which contains a clock and bell, supplied 
by Mr. R. Webb, Brecon. There is a 
house for the schoolmaster, and also a 
playground attached to the school. 



NEW BOOKS.' 



Betokd all doubt the Beecher fieonily, 
male and female, have made by their liter- 
aiy productionB, and their ceaseless discus- 
sion of the most exciting moral topics of the 
day, their mark in ithe current of society. 
Among them all it is probable that Miss 
Catherine E. Boecher, whose new work on 
the Religious Trainine; of Children (1) has 
Just been issued, will hold the more perma- 
nent reputation. With less genius than her 
brother and sister, she has more tact and 
good sense. Her dealing is with practical 
adbjects. She discusses hve events. In this 
book she takes up the subject in some re- 
spects originally, and treats it directly and 
pniloflophically. She is not without oontra- 
dictions, however, unless her lack of clear- 
ness leads us into error ; for though a con- 
vert to the Protestant Episcopal Church, she 
assails the doctrine of infant depravity, and 
ranges herself on the side of Pelagius. Cer- 
tainly this is not warranted by the teachines 
of the fathers, the practice of the Chur(£, 
nor the letter of the thirty-nine artides. 
Her views are worthy of consideration, are 
forcibly urged, and, whether we agree with 
or di^nt from them, deserve attention. 
We recommend the book to the careful pe- 
rusal of parents, who will find in it, apart 
from any doctrinal points, hints of value. 

The works on surveying prepared for the 
nse of schools have been generally treatises 
too abstruse for beginners, on the one hand, 
and too rudimentary for those further ad- 
vanced, on the other. Mr. Bradbury has 
given us, as his title promised, a treatise on 
Qie Elements of Plane Trigonometfy,(2) with 
its practical application. He does not at- 
tempt to teach the use of the theodolite, and 
ignores transits. He relies for the measure- 
ment of lines and the determination of an- 
gles upon less complex instruments ; but so 
far as he goes he is thorough. The ordinary 



(I) Rkligioits TRAiiriifG or Cbtloren in the Rchool, thi 
Familt. and thb Chokch. By Catherine K. Ukechkr. 
New York : Harper k Brothers. I6mo, pp. 413. 

0) Tbc F:lemcnts or Plane TRiGONOMRTKr. and their ap- 

glicatioD to the niea«areineut of Heights and DistancM, 
UTvejing of land, and LevellinfrB. By William F. Brad- 
BORT, A. M Boaton : Taggard k Thompson. 12mo, pp. 
TI1-U2. 



surveyor will, therefore, find in this work a 
convenient book of reference, as will the 
pupU a book of instruction. The examples 
are judiciously chosen, and well set forth ; 
and the usual tables of logarithms, latitude 
and departure, natural unes, and natural 
tangents, which are appended, appear to be 
accurate in every respect. 

The elementary treatises on arithmetic, 
being necessarily filled with rules and the 
explanation of principles, could not have a 
great many examples without swelling their 
size beyond that a^pted to convenience. A 
work devoted to test exercises alone, to ques- 
tions which the more advanced pupils al- 
ready grounded in elementary principles 
would be called on to solve, was needed. 
The Arithmetical Examples, of Robinson, (8) 
supplies the want fiiirly. After an intro- 
duction giving thorough information ui)on 
weights and measures, money and currency, 
rates of interest, &c., it furnishes fourteen 
hundred and ninety-five arithmetical propo- 
sitions, which are varied, and in character 
such as are most apt to be presented sud- 
denly to pupils in their ordinary life. 
Scarcely any possible kind of arithmetical 
problem is neglected. It is certainly a very 
complete and well-arranged work. 

A very neat little work, and highly useful, 
is the Scholar's Diary, of Mr. Strong. (4) 
Every pupil should be made to keep a re- 
cord of passing events, however trivial in 
their nature. The exercise is one which 
combines instruction with amusement, and 
does a vast deal towards perfecting the 
school-boy or school-girl in composition. 
The instructions at the beginning are clear 
and concise. 

The study of Geography is being shaped 
Into a more perfect system, through tlie ef- 
forts of the leading geographers of the day. 
The result of this is me production of better 
text-books. Among these the works of War- 



es) Akithmbtical Rxamflbii : or Test Rxercloes for the use 
of advanced clauea. New York : Iviaon, Phlnoey, lilake- 
mao k Co. I61D0, pp. 188. 

(4) Thb Scholar's Diart ; decerned for the use of all who 
Ko to school. Bt Emort K. Strong. Schermerhom, 
Bancroa k Co. Paper, 16 printed pp., S2 in MS. 
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ren, published by Oowperthwait & Co., are 
particularly worthy of notice. New editions 
of these lie upon our table, and have been 
carefully examined. "The Common-school 
Ueogruphy,'" (o) in |>oint of accuracy, fullness, 
clearness of style, and felicity of illustration, 
leaves little to be desired. There are at 
times a relic of the old forms, especially in 
tlie detlnitions. These should be absolute. 
To call a river '*a stream of fresh water 
which flows into the sea, or into some other 
body of water," does not distinguish it from 
a rivulet or brook. An explanation which is 
not distinctive, is no definition. The defini- 
tions given of a republic and of a monarchy 
are not perfectly correct. These blemishes 
are easily remedied, and the execution of the 
book is so satisfactory in other respects, that 
they are to be regarded as the exceptions, 
proving its general excellence. The ** Phys- 
ical Geography," (6) by the same author, is 
marked by a simple style, well-arranged 
matter, and the general aptness and excel- 
lence of its illustrations. The two books 
may be used with advantage in any grade 
of schools — in the lower and medium as ele- 
mentary works, in the higher as means of a 
repetitive examination. 

In her "Barbara's History," Miss Ed- 
wards made a hit. Modelled though some 
of its characters and situations were upon 
similar people and scenes in ** Jane Eyre," it 
was vigorous in execution, and interesting 
as a narrative. *' The Ladder of Life," by 
the same author, (7) is a previous work, and 
though inferior, in some respects, to '* Bar- 
bara's Ilistory," has character, plot, and a 
well-told series of events to recommend it. 
The struggling musician is well drawn — 

Particularly so ; and the heroine in some of 
er naive confessions makes us fancy that 
the author has been giving us some of her 
own secret history. 

For the convenience of those who wish to 
introduce into schools and private families 
the practice of Calisthenics, the new, small, 
but complete manual on the subject, by Wat- 
son, (8) is well adapted. That Calisthenic 
exercises are fashionable, shows that Fash- 
ion, by way of counterbalance to her usual 



(5) Thk (^oMxoir 8CH00L Gcoorapht ; an KlemenUry 
Trentlse on Mftihematical, Fbysical, and I'olltfcal G«ogr»- 
phy. By D. M. Warren. Liwt Revised Edition. Phil- 
adelphia : H. Oowperthwait A Co. Nmuraua mapt. 4to, 
pp. 100. 

(6) A Srsnif or Phtrical Okographt ; containing a de- 
Buriptiou of the Natural Features of the Land and Water, 
the Phenomena of the Atmosphere, and the Di^tribatlon of 
Animal and Vegetable Life. To wbicb is »dded a Treatiee 
on the PhysicHl (Jeographv of the United States. By D. 
M. Warren. Revised Edition. Phlladelpliia; H. Oow> 
perthwait A Co. NumeroHt map: 4to, pp. 92. 

(7) Thk Ladder or Lire : a Heart Hfntory. By Akkua 
B. RowAKOS. New Yorli : Harper A Brothers. Paptr, 
8vo, pp. 112. 

0) Watson's Manual or Caltstdbnics ; a Systematic 
Drill-book without Apparatus, for Schools, Families, and 
(lymnaKinmH, with muBic to accompany the exercises. !!• 
liistrHted fiom c>riginMl Designn. By J. Madison Watson. 
New York A Philadelphia : Schermerhom, Bancroft A Co. 
8vo, pp. 144. 



follies, occasionally does a sensible thinff. 
The book itself is piiuted on hdivy paper,m ' 
the finest style of the art, and is substan- 
tially bounu. The illustrations are admi- 
rable. 

A text-lx)<>k on Chemistry, which shall 
bring net up with the latest discoverira, has 
been dibiraLie. Those in current use belong 
to a i»a^t age, in the present steady advance 
of scientific knowledge. Professor Porter • 
has endeavored to supply this want, (0) by a , 
thorough revision and enlargement of his 
former work on the subject. A careful ex- 
amination of the volume shows us that it 
has been prepared with all possible care, 
and notices idl the newer discoveries. The 
language is clear, terse, and simple ; the sub- 
ject matter judiciously arranged; and the 
Illustrations numerous and well-engraved. 
We can recommend Professor Porter's work 
as the nearest a]iproach to a perfect treatise 
on the Elements of Chemistry. 

Davies* U niversity Arithmetic, (10) a new 
edition of which lies before us, is a stand- 
ard work, whose relative position among 
books of the kind has been long defined. 
The new edition is well printed and neatly 
bound, and will be still approved by a large 
number of our best teachers, as the mo6t 
proper text-book for advanced classes. 

I'he series of instruction books by Mar- 
cius Willson, are advancing steadily toward 
completion. The Larger Speller (11) has 
been recently issued, and contains some im- 
provements upon the older epelling-books, 
which make it worthy of additional flavor. 
Mr. Willson classifies his words nnder the 
heads of the different parts of speech, and 
he groups the synonyms together, in con- 
nection with an example of the appropriate 
manner of using each. He improves some- 
what upon the dictionaries in his defining 
lessons, but, like the dictionaries, he rarely 

S'ves definitions at all. To take his own 
ustration — the dictionary says : 
Counsel, n., advice ; opinions ; an advocate. 

Mr. WiUson puts it, 
Coijn'bel, n.. We gave him good c<m7iM^ (ad- 
vice). Let a man kt^ his own coumd 
(opinions; purposes). He was questioned 
by the plaintiff's caunad (advocate ; law- 
yer). 

We submit that there is no " definition" 
of the word in either case, though Mr. Will- 
son's arrangement is a very useful one. 

(9) Principlks or Crbmibtrt : embracinp: the meat Rec«iil 
Discoveries in the Science, and the Outlines of iu Applka> 
tion to Afrricnltiire and the Arts. Wj John \. Poktss, 
M.A., M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry in Tale Ool- 
lege. New York : Barnes A liurr. I2mo. pp. 631. 

(10) Univkbsitt Arithjiktic, embracing tl>« Scienca of 
Narobers, and General Rules for their Application, hj 
Charles Daviks, LL.D. New York : liHrnes A Barr. 
12mo, pp. 4M. , 

on WiLLSON's Largkr Spcllrr: a Progressire ConrMof 
I^essons in Spelling, arranged according to the principlee 
of Orthoepy and Oiamraar. with Rxercises in Synonymy 
for Reading, Spelling, and Writing,amd a new system o 
Deflnitions. Hy Makcius Willson. New York: Harpet 
A Brothers. Boanlf. 16mo, pp. 1(18. 
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THE GREAT SCHOOL OF ETON. 



ALL of our readers have heard of the 
great school of Eton, in England; 
but few know its history, organization, 
and plan of instruction. For the purpose 
of rendering all these clear, and allowing 
each to contrast it with our minor colleges, 
to which it bears some resemblance, we 
have abridged an account of it from the 
report of the Rojal Commissioners on 
Public Schools. 

Eton School is a school attached to a 
collegiate foundation, the legal title of 
which is j" The College of the Blessed 
Mary of Cton, near Windsor." As origi- 
nally constituted in 1441, the college was 
designed to consist of a provost^ 70 schol- 
ars, 10 fellows, 10 chaplains, 10 clerks, 16 
choristers, one head master, one lower 
master or usher, and 18 bedesmen. The 
college now consists of a provost, seven 
fellows, 70 scholars, a head and a lower 
master, three conducts or hired chaplains, 
10 lay clerks, and 12 choristers, besides 10 
servants — ^the place of the bedesmen being 
occupied by 10 alms women. 

Although strictly subordinate to the col- 
lege, the school has so greatly outgrown 
the original foundation that it must now 
be regarded as a distinct institution. The 
distinction is, however, only roughly prac- 
ticable, the two branches of the foundation 
being necessarily entwined with each other. 
Of the masters of the school two only (the 
head and lower master), and of the schol- 
ars seventy only (called "Collegers'' or 
"King's Scholars"), are members of the 
college — the other scholars, constituting 
the great bulk of the school, living out of 
the college, and hence called " Oppidans " 



or " Town Boys." These altogether make 
up between eight and nine hundred 
boys. 

That the founder of Eton, like the 
founders of Winchester and Westminster, 
desired and intended that the benefits of 
his grammar-school should not be confined 
to a single class, is sufiiciently clear from 
the statutes. The statutes of Eton College 
contemplate distinctly three classes of 
scholars: 

1. Foundation boys (King's Scholars), 
lodged, fed, and, in part at least, clothed 
by the founder's bounty. 

2. Boys lodged and fed by the college 
with the foundationers, but at a charge 
sufiicient to cover the expenses of their 
maintenance. 

8. Boys resorting to the school for in- 
struction, but not boarded within the col- 
lege (Oppidans). 

That boys of the second class, st}'led in 
the statutes " Commensoles," sous of noble- 
men and gentlemen, answering exactly to 
the Pensionarii at Westminster, and to the 
commoners and pensioners at the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, did formerly 
exist at Eton, there is no doubt. Tlie fir.<t 
Cavendish Earl of Devonshire, then a boy 
of nine, with his elder brother and a ser- 
vant, was admitted on these terms in the 
year 1650. Between 1564 and 1648 the 
old audit books of the college contain the 
names of ** Commensales " who dined in 
hall during that period, varying in number 
from thirty-seven downwards. They have 
entirely disappeared since the Restoration. 

The original number of " King's Schol- 
ars" does not appear to have been at any 
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time increased, and the Oppidans have 
thas for centuries constituted the great 
bulk of the schooL 

The division of the school into upper 
and lower does not appear to have been 
created by the statutes, but to have arisen 
from the necessity of providing some pre- 
paratory instruction for the younger pu- 
pils who were unqualified to enter upon 
the regular studies of the school. The 
lower master — the astiarius or usher of 
the original fdtmdation — ^is now the head 
master of the lower school, subject to the 
control of the provost The subjects 
taught are elementary classics, history, 
geography, arithmetic, writing, and dicta- 
tion. Hardly any age is considered too 
early, nor any age under fourteen too late, 
for admission into the lower schooL The 
general rule appears to be that boys may 
enter as soon as they are able to read, and 
they remain in it until they are fit for the 
upper school. 

The old series of six ascending forms, 
consecrated by usage in most of the great 
schools of England and Qennany, still sub- 
sists at Eton ; but not for the purpose for 
which it was originally established — that 
of instruc^on in school. For that purpose, 
a ^' form'* must of course be of manageable 
size, and composed of boys nearly equal in 
proficiency. The lowest three forms at 
Eton belong to the ** lower school," while 
the other three belong to the upper school, 
and after undergoing a gradual process of 
division and subdivision, now stand as fol-' 
lows: 

( Lower remove. 
Fourth < Middle remove. 
( Upper remove. 

Lower Division j^-J^So::! 

^'^- Middle Division | l^i;?: ^^^^ 

( Upper remove. 

^ Upper DiviaioQ. 

Sixth. 

There are thus, in fact, eleven forms or 
subdivisions of forms in the upper school, 
and' a boy who advances regularly from 
the bottom makes ten steps to reach the 
top, each step marking, in theory at leasts 
a grade of proficiency. The form and re- 
move in which a boy is, denote his stage of 
advancement and his rank in the school ; 



but the forms first, and then the removes, 
have gradually grown too large to be 
handled by a single master; and it has 
been thought better, for the purpose of 
teaching in school, to dbtribute the whole 
mass afresh, without disturbing the organi- 
zation already described, into groups of 
manageable size called ** divisions," each of 
which has a master of its own. The num- 
ber of divisions may be multiplied or 
diminished from time to time, without 
affecting the number or arrangement of 
the removes, of which it is whoUy inde- 
pendent; thus boys in different divisions 
may be in the same remove, and vice v&nOy 
and a boy may possibly be promoted into a 
higher remove without quitting his division 
or changing his class-master. The division, 
therefore, in which a boy is, marks the 
master by whom he is taught, and the 
group of boys with who^i he goes into 
school, for the time being. Sometimes, 
too, a boy passes over a whole division 
without entering it. 

Before admission to the upper school, a 
boy has to pass an examination, consisting 
of some easy translations from English 
into Latin, prose and verse, ^d from 
Greek and Latxa into English. The stand- 
ard is low; and nobody would believe, 
says Mr. Balston, how poor are the results 
obtained. If the candidate cannot come 
up even to this low standard, as is often 
the case, he is permitted to enter the 
lower school, which, as already stated, 
admits any boy who is able to read. There 
is no inferior limit of age ; no boy is ad- 
mitted after fourteen, except on speoial 
grounds; and no boy can be placed, on 
entrance, higher than in the lower part of 
the remove, or seven steps from the top of 
the schooL The average age of entrance 
is from twelve to fourteen, and the aver- 
age time of remaining at school four or 
five years. 

The general government of the whole 
school, upper and lower, is vested in the 
head master, subject to the control of the 
provost. The discipline and classical in- 
struction of the upper school were, in 
1861, shared by the head master, with 
seventeen assistants; the lower master, 
with four assistants, having the like charge 
of the lower schooL 
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The head master is, by the statutes, to 
be a Master of Arts, ^^ if such can be pro- 
cured conveniently," sufficiently instructed 
in grammar, and experienced in teaching, 
unmarried, and not holding ecclesiastical 
preferment within seven miles of Eton. 
He is not required to be a clergyman, nor 
to have been educated at Eton ; but, prac- 
tically, he is always both the one and the 
other. In his case, as in that of the fel- 
lows, the condition of celibacy has become 
obsolete. He is elected, and may be de- 
prived by the provost and fellows. 

Although the head master governs the 
school, he governs it under the control of 
the provost. This control is not, like the 
power of the governors in most other great 
schools, an dmost nominal check; it is 
active, extensive, and minute. No assist- 
ant master can be appointed, no holiday or 
half-holiday given, no alteration of the 
school-hours made, no new school-book, or 
new edition of a school-book, introduced 
by the head master without the provost^s 
sanction. This control applies not only to 
matters of real importance : ** it has always 
been exercised even in the smallest mat- 
ters." 

This relation between the provost and 
head master springs historically from the 
old position of the latter as a subordinate 
officer of the college — *• conductitius et re- 
motivus" — and subject to the control of its 
head. His statutory position is still the 
same as it was when the school contained 
only the seventy foundation boys, with 
such few ^^ Commensales" and day scholars 
as could be taught with them by a master 
and usher. And whilst the number of the 
Oppidans has gradually increased, the pro- 
vost has been constantly resident on the 
spot ; and both provost and fellows have 
been men who, having spent much of their 
own lives as masters in the sdiool, were 
naturally disposed to claim and exert a 
control over the working of it, and to re- 
ceive, perhaps, with more or less of reluct- 
ance, alterations suggested by their succes- 
sors which had not been deemed necessary 
by themselves. 

The course of study at Eton was, until 
1851, exclusively classical; it now em- 
braces both classics and mathematics. 
There is a teacher of French attached to 



the school, who resides at Eton ; there is 
also a teacher of German, and one of Ital- 
ian, who do not reside there, and lectures 
on Natural Science are delivered occa- 
sionally to such boys as choose to attend. 
In these subjects and in drawing some 
instruction may be obtained by boys who 
are willing to give up a part of their play- 
hours for the purpose, and whose parents 
are willing to pay for them as extras. Hut 
they do not enter into the course of study, 
and many boys often leave Eton without 
having learnt there any one of them. 

The teaching of the classics at Eton di- 
vides itself into two branches — teaching in 
school, and teaching out of school or in 
pupil-room; and the large proportion 
which the latter bears to the former con- 
stitutes the chief peculiarity of the Eton 
system. The teaching out of school agiun 
consists, partly in the preparation of les- 
sons which are to be construed in school, 
abd the correction of exercises which are 
to be shown up in school ; partly in pri- 
vate reading, the choice and direction of 
which rests wholly with the individual 
teacher, and which is quite independent of 
the school-work. Every assistant master 
has a share in this double teaching — in 
school, as a master in charge of a division 
— out of school, as a tutor ; and every boy 
stands in a double relation to his tutor and 
to the master of his division, so that, ex- 
cept during the short time which he passes 
in the school-division of which his tutor 
has the charge, he is under a double sys- 
tem of instruction at almost every point in 
his school life. The head master takes a 
division, but does not act as a tutor. 

The work in school consists in constru- 
ing and in repeating passages learnt by 
heart from Latin and Greek poets. In- 
cluding the time spent in showing up com- 
positions previously corrected by the tutor, 
a boy is in school on an average not more 
than about two hours and a-half on a 
whole school-day ; a lesson usually takes 
from thirty-five to fifty minutes. The real 
work is done out of school in '* pupil- 
room," under the tutor, who not only goes 
over the pupils^ exercises and constming 
before they go up to the division master, 
but goes through a large amount of private 
reading on any subject on which he may 
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find the boys deficient besides. Thos to a 
coarse of reading in school, which is nar- 
row and incomplete, is superadded another 
course which the tator may make as elastic 
and discm*sive as he pleases, it being left 
entirely to him to supply the amount and 
kind of instruction which the character 
and capacity of every individual boy may 
render desirable. The large amount of 
repetition and of Latin verse composition, 
and the sameness and narrow range of the 
reading in form, are among the chief 
peculiarities of Eton school-work; to 
which may be added, also, the large use of 
extract-books instead of original authors. 

Fifty years ago, the boys at Eton were 
taught, or supposed to be taught, in large 
masses, and the curriculum through which 
they were conducted was much narrower 
than at present. The whole of the sixth 
form, with tbe upper fifth — 198 in all — 
were, under Dr. Keate, heard together. 
The number of masters in the upper school 
was. in 1612, only six, and the average 
number in each form 80. The average 
number in a division does not at present 
exceed 40 ; the largest is 46 ; the smallest 
(the head master^s) 82. There is a greater 
infusion of Attic authors tihan formerly in 
the higher divisions; but Homer, Virgil, 
and Horace continue to be the staple of 
the teaching in school. 

A boy reads no Greek dramatic poetry 
in school till he reaches the very top of the 
fifth form ; he may, and probably does, in 
all cases, read some in pupil-room, but this 
depends on the taste or judgment of his 
tutor. The Greek historians and livy he 
reads only in extract-books. 

The quantity of Latin and Greek poetry 
learnt by heart is very large. Speaking 
generaUy, every lesson which is construed 
is also learnt by heart. A boy has to say 
eighty lines of Homer and sixty lines of 
some other author alternately ^ve days in 
the week. But the manner in which it is 
heard by no means ensures its being learnt 
by all the class ; and the quantity exacted, 
it is stated, ** has very often the effect of 
making the exercises of memory mechani- 
cal and slovenly, and therefore worse than 
nseless.^^ A Latin theme is done every 
week in the fifth form and remove ; trans- 
lations into Latin prose very rarely, lliere 



is little or no Greek prose, and no EngUsh 
writing, prose or poetry, except two essays 
in a year for the sixth form* 

In the judgment of the present provost 
and head master, the divisions are now re- 
duced to a convenient si^e. And it appears 
to be the general, though not the universal, 
opinion of the assistants, that forty is a 
perfectly manageable number, and is in- 
deed to be preferred to a smaller, as more 
easy to keep alive and better calculated to 
quicken the interest and call out the pow- 
ers of the teacher. That it requires some 
skill in handling appears to be admitted, 
and that there is some difficulty in making 
the process of ^^ calling up,'^ and the dread 
of being called up, a tiioroughly effeotive 
stimulus, each lesson lasting only about 
three-quarters of an hour; and this is a 
difficulty to which some of the younger 
masters do not appear to be insensible. 

In the divisions of the foarth form and 
remove, places are taken during the les- 
sons ; but not higher, unless the master of 
a particular division should think fit to 
adopt this course. 

Every classical master is paid, as snob, 
forty-two guineas a-year ($218.20, Ameri- 
can gold), by the head master, and tlus 
petty payment is supposed to remunerate 
his work in school As tutor, he receives 
£10.10s.^ from each pupil, if he has a 
boarding-house, he receives £120 from 
each boy in it, the payment for board 
being blended in one sum with that for 
tuition. The Eing^s Scholars are distrib- 
uted among the tutors by private arrange- 
ment 

The subject next in importance to clas- 
sics in the school course is mathematics. 
Before the year 1886, there appears to 
have been no mathematical teachers of any 
kind at Eton. There was a titular teacher 
of writing, arithmetic, and mathematics; 
but he appears not to have taught, or been 
competent to teach, any thing but writing 
and arithmetic. In 1851, nlathematlos 
were, for the first time, incorporated into 
the regular work of the school ; and Mr. 
Hawtrey was made mathematical assistant 
master, which placed him on the same 
level as the classical assistants. His own 
assistants, however, did not share in this 
elevation ; they became or remained only 
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*^ assistants in the mathematical school,*' 
which position they still occupy. The dis- 
tinction is by no means a merely nominal 
one ; the^ have no share, as every classical 
assistant master has, in the right and duty 
of maintaining discipline out of school ; 
they cannot act as " tutors," and they are 
excluded from all but the inferior board- 
ing-houses, and are only allowed then to 
charge at the same rate as the ^^ dames." 

The time given to mathematical teaching 
at Eton is three hours a week throughout 
the school, besides an exercise (called by 
the boys ** extra work") between each les- 
son. In the ** trials " or examinations for 
removes, the highest marks in mathematics 
are allowed one-fifth of the value assigned 
to the highest marks in classics. A boy's 
advance in the mathematical school is reg- 
ulated on the whole, though not exactly 
regulated, by his advance in the classical 
school ; and thus a good mathematician 
may be kept during most of his time at 
school in mathematical classes much infer- 
ior to him, unless he happens also to be a 
good classic. A boy in the fourth classi- 
cal di\ision may be ranked in the mathe- 
cal school above all the boys in the third ; 
but he must remain behind all those in the 
second, though they may be worse mathe- 
maticians than he. 

The mathematical reading of an average 
boy extends to the first part of Colenso's 
Algebra, and four books of Euclid. A 
" fair number'' read trigonometry ; a few 
advance to conic sections, and fewer to 
analytical geometry, which is the highest 
point. The differential calculus has never 
hitherto been reached by any boy in the 
school. Eaclid and algebra are begun in 
the fifth form, and the rule is that a boy 
does not get into the fifth ^^ until he has a 
fair knowledge of arithmetic, including tlie 
rule of three and its application, fractions, 
and decimals." 

History and geography, ancient and 
moderti, are taught only in the division 
below the fifth form. Each master in the 
fourth form and remove chooses for his 
division what book and what portion of 
history he thinks fit, and afterwards reports 
what he has set to the head master. The 
elements of modem history are regularly 
taught in the lower school. In the lower 



part of the upper school the subject is 
changed from modern history to ancient ; 
and although lessons are set commonly in 
the fourth form, and more rarely in the 
remove, yet so soon as these forms are 
past, all direct instruction ceases, and boys 
are left to the inducements supplied by ex- 
aminations and the opportunities given by 
holiday tasks to continue and extend their 
reading. In the two highest divisions of 
the school essays are occasionally set on 
historical subjects. 

Teachers are provided for modern lan- 
guages (French, Grerman, and Italian), but, 
as already stated, the study of theso is 
entirely optional. The French class had, 
in July, 1862, 75 attendants (the number 
has been as high as 180), the German class 
25, and the Italian 8. 

Physical science is not systematically 
taught, but lectures are delivered once a 
week during the two winter school-terms, 
by men of eminence, on scientific subjects. 
At the end of each lecture questions are 
proposed for the best written answers, to 
which a prize is awarded ; and at the end 
of the course, questions are again proposed 
to be answered from recollection. Draw- 
ing is regularly taught by the visiting mas- 
ter, and a room fitted up with models and 
examples is open for four hours a day to 
those who wish to join the class. The in- 
struction given is in artistic, not element- 
ary drawing. Practical geometry and mil- 
itary plan drawing are taught in the 
mathematical school. 

Music is not taught in the school. Those 
who desire it are at liberty to take private 
lessons ; and two of the tutors have private 
musical classes. 

llie system of promotion from class to 
class is peculiar. " Removes,'* as they are 
called, take place twice a year, in June 
and December. At each remove each sub- 
division of every form in school, except the 
sixth and the upper division of the Fifth, is 
promoted in a body, and take rank as the 
subdivision next above it. Thus the boys 
in the lower remove of the fourth pass in a 
body into the middle remove, and the fol- 
lowing half year they pass in the same 
way into the upper remove. The half- 
yearly removes within each form take 
place without examination ; but before the 
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removes from form to form, ezaminatioiLS 
called ^^ trials," of a very easy kind, are 
held, by which the fitness of each boy to 
pass into the form above is tested, and the 
places of the boys within the form are also 
determined. A boy who fails to pass the 
" trials " (a very nnusual occurrence), re- 
mains in the form in which he is, and thus 
sinks into the remove below his own. On 
the other hand, a clever boy is sometimes 
allowed, on the recommendation of his 
tutor, to offer himself for a double remove. 
Thus, taking the divisions as A, B, C, D, a 
boy in A may either take the examination 
of his own divbion and pass into B, or he 
may take the examination of B instead, 
and if he succeeds in beating two-thirds of 
the boys in it, he will be at once promoted 
into C, without passing through B at all. 
As a general rule, however, a boy remains 
during the whole of his stay at Eton in the 
remove in which he is first placed. The 
system of removes ends witli the upper 
division of the fifth, from which point pro- 
motion into the sixth takes place by senior- 
ity only. 

The seventy " King's Scholars" or " Col- 
legers" are elected by the provost, vice- 
provost, and head master of Eton, and the 
provost and two fellows of King's College, 



Cambridge, ^fter a competitive examina- 
tion which is open to all boys from any 
part of England. Although, generally 
speaking, of a somewhat lower social grade 
than the Oppidans, the King's Scholars 
constitute intellectually the elite of the 
school, and it is by them chiefly that the 
reputation of Eton at the universities has 
been and continues to be sustained. They * 
are exclusively eligible to scholarships at 
King's College, Cambridge, of which there 
are four open annually — the successful can- 
didates being chosen by competitive exam- 
ination. The maintenance and instruction 
of a King's Scholar is not wholly gratui- 
tous. He pays fees to his tutor, notwith- 
standing the express provision of the stat- 
utes; and various other small sums, 
amounting in all to 25^. (about $123, in 
American gold), per annum ; and his ex- 
penses for travelling, pocket-money, Ao.^ 
raise his expenditure altogether to about 
40Z. ($194.80). The average expenses of 
an Oppidan may be set down at about 2002. 
($969), per annum. With economy, and 
by omitting extras, such as modem lan- 
guages and drawing, this sum may be re- 
duced to about 1501. ($726.75), but under 
any circumstances an. education at Eton 
must be considered an expensive one. 



MODES OF PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION.* 



PHYSICAL education is not peculiarly 
the want of our age and people. Its 
value and necessity have been recognized 
from the beginning, and all nations unite 
in demanding it, in a greater or lesser de- 
gree. Among savage tribes it is necessary 
from the nature of nomadic life. With 
them a fine physical development is re- 
quired for success in the chase, and for 

* 1. Manual of Gymnastic Exercises for Schools 
and Families. By Samuel W. Mason. Third 
Edition. Boston : Crosby & Nichols. 18mo, 
pp. 47. 

2. The New Gymnastics for Men, Women, 
and Children, with a Translotion of Professor 
KloHs's Dumb-bell Instructor, and Professor 
Bohieber^s Pangymnastlkon. By Dio Lewis, M. 



triumph in war. Among the civilized 
nations of the past, when war was more a 
matter of muscle than brain, and battle a 
collection of personal combats, the public 
games were used to provoke the develop- 
ment of the thews and sinews upon whidh 
the safety of the State might depend. The 
nation at that day, made up of efifeminate 
men, gave way to the one whose soldiers 

D. Fifth Edition. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 
12mo, pp. 274. 

8. Hand-Book of Calisthenics and Gymnas- 
tics : A complete Drill-book for Schools, Fam- 
ilies, and Gymnasiums, with Music toacoom- 
pauy the Exercises. By J. Madison Watson. 
New York and Philadelphia: Scbermerhom, 
Bancroft <& Co. 8vo, pp. 888. 
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had a saperior development. The intro- 
daction of gunpowder, bjr which dwarfs 
might vanquish giants ; the application of 
the art of invention to war; a superior 
science of destruction; and a predomi- 
nance of cunning over brute force in war- 
craft — all these led the modems into a 
neglect of physical culture. Extreme civil- 
ization seemed to have developed the 
brain, at the expense of the rest of the 
body. We recognize this error now, and 
physical instruction is part of our system 
of education, not for the purpose of attain- 
ing success in hunting or in battle, but to 
gain and preserve health and vigor to the 
individual. Hence the Turn-rerein of the 
Germans, the cricket club and the field- 
sports of England, and the base-ball play- 
ing of this country — hence the manly 
games of Continental Europe. Hence we 
see the gymnasium. And now, to begin 
at the beginning of things, as the giant in 
Rabelais desired the ram to do with his 
story, we have introduced physical exer- 
cise in the school-room and in families. 
Recognizing its extreme importance to our 
children, a deep interest in the matter is 
taken by all classes. Agreed it shall be 
done, we are interested in determining, 
unlike the circumlocution office, the best 
mode How To Do It. 

There are various theories held as to 
the best manner of imparting physical 
education, whether by itself, or in combi- 
nation with mental instruction. Some 
hold that a semi-rural instruction is suffi- 
cient, and that horticultural pursuits afford 
the requisite exercise. Hence the Manual 
Labor Schools here had their staunch 
supporters; and hence Froebel has been 
enabled to extend his system of Kinder 
Gartens over all Germany, and beyond. 
Others postpone the matter until the par- 
ties are at, or approaching puberty, when 
the Tum-verein, the ball-club, the row- 
boat, or the gymnasium, are resorted to ; 
but this class, at one time so numerous, is 
diminishing in numbers. Others, again, 
prefer to commence by gradual means, 
and at an early age, by light and progres- 
sive exercises, to supply the muscles with 
that culture which shall gradually develop 
their strength, and give grace, suppleness, 
and endurance to the whole body. In 



&vor of these last theorists, public appro- 
bation seems to settle ; and we propose to 
consider the relative merits of some of the 
writers who provide manuals of exercise 
for the prevailing system — to look briefly 
into the minor tactics of the modern 
science ofmaking war upon flabby muscles, 
narrow chests, spindle limbs, and drooping 
frames. 

One of the works before us, the " Man- 
ual^^ of Mr. Mason, we shall dismiss sum- 
marily. An unpretending volume, it is 
sound as an elementary work, anrl, so far 
as it goes, good. It may be safely intro- 
duced even into primary schools, and, as it 
requires no balls, dumb-bells, or other 
physical appliances, the system it embracer 
may be used among even very small 
children, with advantage and efibct. The 
other two books are more pretentious and 
exhaustive. They are both based on the 
same general system, or rather on the spoik 
of various systems ; and their brief analy- 
sis and comparison may not be without 
interest. 

The book of Dr. Dio Lewis contains not 
only an exposition of his own system, but 
nearly half of it is occupied by good trans- 
lations of two standard foreign works on 
the same subject — "The Dumb-bell In- 
structor," of Professor Kloss, and the 
" Pangymnastikon,'* of Professor Schieber. 
In his own instruction, he uses the most 
varied apparatus, and takes in turn, the 
sand-bag, the rings, the wands, the dumb- 
bells, the clubs, the pins, the "bird's- 
nests,'' the arm-pulls, the crown, and the 
free exercise without implements, of which 
Mr. Mason has given such an excellent 
little Manual. Of all these he evidently 
prefers the rings ; and a careful examina- 
tion will show that the exercises with 
each of these implements are similar in 
character, and that their variation only 
arises from the nature of the implement 
and the attitudes employed ; the eflect 
sought to be produced in a!l being sub- 
stantially the same. An examination will 
also show that two thousand years since 
the Greeks used, with their dumb-bells, 
essentially the same system, as the modem 
instructor now prescribes. For the exer- 
ercises of the ancients were, and those of 
the moderns are founded on the same 
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principles — both having the same end in 
view, though the motives are different 
Dr. Lewis insists strongly upon light im- 
plements, and differs from Dr. Windship, 
whose idea of a perfect physical condition 
is the ability to elevate 1000 lbs., or more, 
on a dead lift. He prefers flexibility of 
the form to mere strength; an even de- 
velopment of the muscles of the whole 
body, to an enormous enlargement of those 
in any particular part; and hence in his 
gymnasium has, for the last ten years, re- 
placed the heavy iron dumb-bells for those 
lighter wooden ones now generally em- 
ployed, and other more delicate and less 
unwieldy apparatus. But as for dumb-bells, 
he evidently uses them as he does the In- 
dian club, in deference to what he thinks 
a mere prejudice— in the flrst instance 
arising from old use, in the latter from 
novelty. His preference is for the cherry- 
wood rings, of the exercise with which he 
avers: *^It is difficult to conceive any 
possible series [of exercises] so complete 
in a physiological point of view, and so 
happily adapted to family, school, and 
general use." 

To those who prefer the use of the 
dumb-bells, the treatise of Professor Eloss, 
in Dr. Lewises book, will be valuable. 
The exercises of Dr. Eloss, though not 
complete, are varied and weU considered. 
They contain all which Dr. Lewis has 
given in his portion of the book, and 
more — ^in fact they are a complete manual 
of the exercise as applied to a single 
person. 

The Pangymnastic exercises of Schie- 
ber consist of the use of the suspended 
rings, and form an improvement on the 
trapeze, so familiar to those who have 
witnessed the performance of Hanlon, or 
other public gymnasts. They are worthy 
of close attention and observation, and, if 
properly introduced, would be popular 
with boys varying in age from sixteen to 
twenty, or even with adults, for whom 
they are well-fitted. For younger children 
we do not think them so well-adapted, un- 
less under exceedingly careful supervision. 

Mr. Watson^s work differs somewhat in 
its character from the others. It contains 
a Judicious selection from all the approved 
exercises, but it gives these in a satisfac- 



tory progressive system. Commencing 
with vocal gymnastics, which it treats ex- 
haustively, it goes on through exercises of 
the head, elbows, arm and hand, head and 
neck, trunk and waist knee, leg and foot, 
and the whole body, first singly, and then 
in combination to the close. The feats 
with dumb-bells, clubs, wands, and rings 
are given in the same progressive order. 
Each variety of exercise commences at 
the initial elementary point, and advances 
step by step; and the same principle of 
gradual development previously shown in- 
the exercises without implements, is car- 
ried out in alL The system presented ia 
eclectic, sound, and highly philosophical. 

Mr. Watson differs from Dr. Lewis not 
only in the better order aiid completeness 
of his system, but in exhibiting a prefer- 
ence for the dumb-beUs, which, he asserts, 
^^all things considered, are incomparably 
superior, as a means of physical culture, to 
any other article of gymnastic apparatos.'* 
Here is a difference between doctors, and, 
like most differences of the kind, must be 
settled by the experience of the laymen. 
We have given some observation to these 
matters, and we naturally enough prefer 
the practice of our own household, where 
our daughters generally use the rings and 
wands,, and* sometimes the dumb-bells; 
while our sons after a brief trial of the 
cherry-wood circles, abandon them for the 
dumb-bells alone. If we were to take the 
dumb-bell system as shown by Eloss and 
Lewis, we might still decide against the 
views of Mr. Watson. But the latter in- 
troduces with the implements a series of 
combined exercises, based upon a system 
so just, that he makes no vain assertion in 
saying that the dumb-beUs act not only as 
themselves, but as rings, bars, clubs, wands 
and foils ; for such, in his series of move- 
ments, do they really become. The boast 
of Mr. Watson becomes true, because he 
makes it so. The meagre exercises of Dr. 
Lewis give no idea of the capacity of the 
implement in aiding physical culture. 

In comparing the physical manner of the 
two volumes, that of Mr. Watson has t 
renewed claim on our attention. Its me- 
chanical execution affords a specimen ol 
the luxury of printing. The engravings, 
profusely used, are drawn with spirit and 
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character, engraved with care, and used 
80 as to iUnstrate the text clearly. Tlie 
mnaio, to accompany the exercises, of 
irhich there are seventeen closely printed 
pages, is well chosen, and faultlessly accu- 
rate. This feature is not in other works 
at all. The paper and type would have 
suited the most elegant annual — ^in fact 
the general appearance is that of a costly 
gift-hook ; and, in this respect, the volume 
surpasses anything of the kind ever hrought 
hefore the puhlio. 

While we have thus given a fair idea of 
the relative merit of the works we have 
examined, we have this to add— that it 
will he no disadvantage to parents and 
teachers to have them alL And we have 
(me more thing to say, namely : — that, 
with aU this in-door calisthenic exercise, 
the out-door exercises cannot be dispensed 



with. The dumb-bells, the rings, and the 
wand, are valuable a^uvants to out-door 
sports; but they are not substitutes for 
the morning walk, the foot-race, the ball- 
play, and the numerous wild, free, com- 
petitive games of the school-ground, in 
which children love to indulge, to the 
manifest damage of their clothing, and the 
great benefit of tlieir health. We want 
all these. With these we want coarse, 
wholesome food, loose and sufficient cloth- 
ing; and thoroughly ventilated dormito- 
ries. All are indispeosible, if you wish to 
create from the children around you men 
and women who shall walk erect, live 
comfortably and long, and not merely 
drag out a sufifering existence, never in- 
tended for his creatures by a wise and 
beneficent Creator. 



RUDIMBNTAL MUSIC ; 

WITH M NOTICE OF SOME ERRORS IN TEACHING IT. 



1. The Staff. 

THE staff ^consists of as many parallel 
lines as are required, to represent all 
the tones of a given musical instrument. 
As the compass of each musical instrument 



is more or less limited, the staff requires 
more or less lines. The staff for a seven- 
octave piano-forte, or harp, requires twenty- 
five lines. If these lines were all drawn 
as in Fig. 1, the eyes could neither well nor 
readily count them ; hence a staff consists 
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of long, or continned, and short, or de- 
tached lines. From Fig. 2, it will be seen 
that there are ten long lines, separated by 
cue dotted line, placed in the centre, and 

Fig. sl 



known as the Jlrst line. This line, al- 
though the starting-point from which all 
the other lines are counted upward and 
downward, is only drawn of sufficient 



length to receive a note on, or immediately 
above or below it, because the eye could 
not conveniently count these eleven lines, 
if all were distinctly and continuously 
given. By this arrangement we obtain 
two halves, the upper half and the lower 
half of the staff. 

The note written on this centre or Jiret 
line, represents the key o, also (at least 
unmistakably) in the centre of a seven- 
octave piano. The note placed above this 
line represents the key d (at the right of 
e) ; the note on the upper second line re- 
presents the key e (at tke right of d); the 
note placed below the centre line— the key 
B (at the left of c) ; the note on the lower 
second line — the note a (at the left of ft), 
and so forth. 

Fig. 8. 




When upward, a^ b, o, d, e, f, g; when 
downward, g, ^ e, d, c, b, a. 
The upper half of the staff is marked, 



The lower half^ 





In naming the notes, keys, and tones, we 
use the seven first letters of the alphabet. 



Very often, for convenience sake, one or 
more lines of the lower half are tempora- 
rily needed for the upper half, when they 
are borrowed from the lower half and sup- 
plied by detached lines ; or the whole of 
the lower half is needed for the upper 

half, when there is simply ^: prefixed to 

the upper half; sometimes, also, one or 
more lines from the upper half are neces- 
sary for the lower hal^ when lines are 
borrowed from the upper and supplied 
by drawing detached lines, as many as 
needed; or, perhaps, the whole of the 
upper half is needed, when we find merely 



prefixed, thus converting the upper 



half into the lower, and the lower into 
the upper half of the staff. Often, in 
order to reduce the stafi^ notes are made 
to represent tones and keys an octave 
higher or lower, by writing above or be- 
low them Sva, 
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There is still another staff (likely the 
origioal one), the principal lines of which 
are ten in number, but not separated bj a 
dotted line, still as simple in construction 
as the former. (See Fig. 6, a and ft.) The 
upper half of this staff begins with the 
lowest of the upper five lines, which also 
represents the key o, in the centre of a 
seven-octave piano, but only when the 
music is intended for the soprano. In this 
case, the sign IB is placed on this first line ; 
but, when intended for the alto, the sign is 
placed on the third line, to indicate that 
is now to be found on that (the third) 
line ; and, when intended for the tenor, the 
sign is placed on the fourth line, and c is 
found cdso on the fourth line. It can easily 

Fig. 6, a. 
JSoprano. 




f 



AUo. 



i 






Tmore, 



m^ 




be seen that by these changes more or less 
lines are borrowed from the lower half; 
but, unlike the modern stafl^ so many of 
the borrowed lines are always drawn, as 
principal lines, as are needed to complete a 
series of five long lines ; the other borrowed 
lines only are rendered in a detached form. 

This arrangement is founded on one 
principle only, which is: To avoid short 
lines, or, in other words, to reduce the 
size of the staff to its smallest possible 
limits. The modem staff, however, sup- 
plies fully this stafi^ even in case of the 
tenor, which, when written on the upper 
half of the modern staff is, of course, to be 
understood an octave lower than written. 

There are several landmarks which be- 
ginners will do well to impress on their 
memory : 

1. The note on the centre, or first line, 
represents the key o, in the middle of a 
seven-octave piano. If he forgets this he 
would be left in the dark, and would have 
to wait till his teacher should come to do 
his work over again. 

2. The sixth line, whether upward or 
downward, is not an indispensable land- 
mark; bat very convenient, facilitating the 
reading of notes written beyond it. If the 
beginner forget it it can be easily recov- 
ered by counting lines and keys from the 
centre. 

Fig. 6, b. 
_ Sopranc ___^«__ ^^^ Q 
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Alto. 
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Tenore. 
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8. Playing a series of notes written on 
snccesHlve lines only, one white key is 
omitted, provided there are no chromatic 
signs. The same is the case when notes 
occupy a series of spaces. 

Our experience has proved to us satis- 
factorily that a scholar can learn to read 
any masic at sight which his fingers are 
capahle of executing well, even without 
getting acquainted with the names of the 
tones, notes, and keys. Is there any 
teacher or performer who, while playing 
at sight, thinks at all of the names of the 
notes he is playing ? We think not. How, 
then, does he manage to read? Either he 
measures the distance from one note to the 
other, or he has long ago acquired the 
hahit of identifying the note with its cor- 
responding key. If this be the case, why 
not teach the beginner at once the way he 
will use eventually? . Why such a long, 
roundabout mo<le ? For convenience, some 
say. We have not room enough to show 
that a roundabout way is not always the 
most convenient Still, suppose we teach 
the names of the notes — the Saxon races 
have adopted the seven first letters of the 
alphabet; the Latins the seven syllables, 
ut, re, uii, etc. Some even use the seven 
first numbers. Which is the best? If we 
name tones, notes, and keys at all, we use 
the letters whenever keys or musical in- 
struments are used; the seven numbers, 
for certain purposes in vocal music; for 
other purposes, do, re, me, etc. ; and, for 
still other purposes, syllables composed of 
the vowels and consonants, simple and 
compound, ooeurring in the English lan- 
guage — of course phonographically — with- 
out identifying tone and note. 

The advantages of this mode of explain- 
ing the staff are various ; in the hands of 
an expert teacher they can not be calcu- 
lated, because it influences the whole pro- 
gress of the scholar. Beside being the 
most rational view taken of the matter, it 
is the most easy and comprehensible mode, 
and hence the most practical. But let the 
teacher try it and he will see for himself. 
Of course he can not expect to find the 
results of it so very extraordinary, if he be 
not master of his method: for it is an 
educational maxim that ^' the best method 
in the hands of an awkward teacher bears 



worse results than a bad method in the 
hands of a skillful one." Let the mnsic- 
teaoher also carry out another educational 
maxim: "Teach your scholar to think,*^ 
or : ** as soon as a scholar has learned to 
think the teacher^s task is done.'' And 
another: ^*In nine cases out of ten the 
teacher is to blame when the scholar is 
stupid or stubborn.'' Let the teacher be 
careful and rational in the choice of his 
terms, explanations, and illustrations, and 
he will find very few or no obstacles in his 
way, even if he have to do with less pro- 
mising scholars; but, ambiguous terms, 
contradictory explanations, and absurd il- 
lustrations, render the best pupil stupid or 
stubborn, according to his disposition. 

DRFINITION OF TKBMS. 

A Staff, Definition given in the begin- 
ning of thb article. 

A Principal Line is a line of the 8ta£^ 
drawn uninterruptedly from one end of 
the music-paper to the other. 

A Short Line is drawn parallel with the 
principal lines, but just long enough to 
write a note above, below, or on it. 

A Note (specially) is a mark in the shape 
of the letter (open or filled), indicating 
or representing a key of the piano; 

A Note (generally) is a mark in the 
shape of the letter (open or filled), re- 
presenting a definite tone. 

A Key is a certain lever of the piano, 
by striking which a tone is produced. 

A Tone is a definite musical sound (pro- 
duced by striking a key of the piano). 

An Octave is represented by a series ^ 
eight degrees of the staff. The beginning 
and end of this series is also called an oo- 
tave. 

The Upper Sign (usually called the tre- 
ble clef, etc.), is placed at the head of the 
upper half of the staff, to indicate that the 
lines must be counted upward. It is written 



thus: 



T?ie Lower Sign (usually called the base 
clef), is placed at the head of the lower 
half of the stafl^ to indicate that the linee 
must be counted downward. It is writtMi 

thus: 
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HEAT A MODE OF MOTION.* 



AMONG the nnmeroas revolotions 
which have taken place in science 
sinc« the sixteenth century, none, perhaps, 
excepting the introduction of the balance 
into chemistry, by Lavoisier, has equaled, 
in the importance of its results, the Dy- 
namical theory of heat, based upon the 
principle that force is convertible and ab- 
solutely indestructible. 

In meclianics no effects can be produced 
without a corresponding expenditure of 
energy. The lever does not create force, 
nor yet does it perform the work with econ- 
omy of energy. If a small weight can move 
a large one, it must move througli a corres- 
pondingly greater space. If the lever be 
so constructed as to require a larger weight 
on the long arm, this weight will move 
through a less space than that in the pre- 
ceding instance, but the relation between 
the power and resistance always remains 
the same ; a given amount of labor requires 
a definite expenditure of mechanical ener- 
gy. By means of this law we are enabled 
to calculate the advantage of any mechan- 
ical power, using as our unit the foot- 
pound, or the power necessary to raise one 
pound to the height of one foot. From 
the mathematical demonstration of this 
law, by Newton, it became evident that a 
perpetuum mobile is impossible in mechan- 
ics. The gate being shut in this direction, 
it was presumed that the law did not ap- 
ply to the so-called imponderable agents, 
light, heat, and electricity ; and, therefore, 
by these we might gain a perpetuum mo- 
bile^ that is, obtain continued power with- 
out expenditure of energy, or, in fine, 
create something from nothing. In fact, 
the steam-engine seems to approach very 
nearly to this. There is no evident ex- 
penditure of energy there. If you con- 
dense the steam perfectly, you find, 
that the resulting amount of water is the 
same as before its conversion, and as that 
is the apparent source of power, there can 
have been no loss. But the fallacy of this 



conception is shown by the Dynamical 
theory, which teaches us that the true 
source of power in the engine lies in the 
hefit which disappears in the cylinder; 
the amount entering the cylinder and that 
entering the condenser differ perce[)tibly, 
and the difference has been converted into 
mechanical action. In this way, then, ap- 
pears the connection between heat and 
mechanical action, and we must conclude 
thence that in Nature there is no such 
thing as creation of force. "Force can 
neither be created nor annihilated.'^ 

What, then, is heat? If you place the 
end of a metallic bar in the fire, the other 
end soon becomes heated. Two theories 
have been offered to account for this 
phenomenon ; the first or material supposes 
that a very subtile fluid has come from the 
fire, passed along the rod, and thence out 
into the hand. This fiuid was called 
caloric, and its effect heat. The other, 
the Dynamical or mechanical, denies the 
existence of such a fluid, and supposes 
that heat, like light, is the result of vibra- 
tions communicated to the atoms of the 
bar, thereby considering it as simply a 
mode of motion. Although but lately ac- 
cepted by the scientific world as conclu- 
sive, the latter theory is not altogether 
new. It whs in a measure foreshadowed 
in the writings of Aristotle, Bacon, Lavoi- 
sier, and Laplace. But their views re- 
ceived but little respect, as they were en- 
tirely unsupported by experimental evi- 
dence, and, moreover, many facts easily 
understood, According to the material theo- 
ry, could not be at all explained by their 
rude observations. 

The first person who undertook to as- 
certain, experimentally, the true nature 
of heat was Benjamin Thompson, Count 
Rumibrd. This extraordinary man was 
by birth an American, and served against 
the Colonies in the Revolution. He then 
became Minister of War in Bavaria, by 
whose king he was ennobled, and af^er- 
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wards settled in Paris as a scientific man, 
where be married the widow of Lavoisier. 
While engaged in boring cannon at Mu- 
nich, he was astonished at the^ quantity of 
heat generated daring the operation, and 
immediately set himself to investigate the 
subject. The results of his operations %e 
laid before the Royal Society in 1798 in a 
paper which mainly endeavored to answer 
the question, Whence came the heat ? It 
had been supposed that the chips produced 
during the operation had changed their 
capacity for heat so as to throw it of^ but 
this he found to be false, and by his exper- 
iment proved the impossibility of, as it 
were, squeezing so vast an amount of heat 
from so small a quantity of chips. Careful 
consideration of the attendant circum- 
stances led him to believe that it could 
result only from friction. To determine 
this, he placed 18| pounds of water, at a 
temperature of 60** Fahrenheit, around a 
gun into which he bored a hole by horse 
power. In two hours and twenty minutes 
the temperature rose to 200°, and in ten 
minutes afterwards the water boiled. Fol- 
lowing tills, in the year 1799, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy took two pieces of ice into a 
room whose temperature was below 82" 
Fahrenheit. After rubbing them together 
he found that the resulting water had a 
temperature not of 82°, but of 85° Fahren- 
heit, which increase could have been gen- 
erated only by friction, inasmuch as a 
transfer of latent heat becoming sensiible 
was, under the conditions, utterly impos- 
sible. 

Since these early experiments investiga- 
tions have been carried on with great vigor, 
and many facts, previously regarded as un- 
important, have suddenly assumed the 
highest scientific significance. When a 
bullet is struck by a hammer it becomes 
heated, and, if the percussion be siiflSeiently 
continued, the bullet will attain a red heat. 
Now, if we could collect aU the heat gen- 
erated by the blow of the hammer, and 
apply it mechanically without loss, we 
would be able by it to raise the hammer 
each time to precisely the height whence 
it fell. The motion of the hammer is not 
lost, it is simply converted into something 
else. As Dr. Tyndall states it, **Its mo- 
tion was transferred to the atoms of lead, 



and announced itself to the proper nerves 
as heat." The railway porter at the sta- 
tion always greases the axles. In so doing 
he practically testifies to the ^^ convertibili- 
ty and indestructibility of force." How 
so ? He does not want his axles heated, 
for with every degree of temperature gen- 
erated there a certam amount must be 
withdrawn from the mechanical force of 
his engine. Mechanical energy may read- 
ily be converted into heat, but once con- 
verted exists no longer as energy. So 
when the station is approached we apply 
brakes, convert the force into heat^ which 
escapes from the wheels in the smoke and 
sparks, and the train finally comes to rest. 
Thus we perceive that heat is at least the 
result of motion ; one point only is wanting 
to prove that it is motion itself. If heat, 
like light, be nothing other than motion, 
then by properly bringing together two 
rays of heat we may produce cold, just as 
by properly coi\joining two rays of light 
we may produce darkness. The experi- 
mental proof of this matter has been fur- 
nished by the French philosophers, MM. 
Frizeau and Foucault, who have thus 
placed the matter beyond dispute. 

Having ascertained that heat and me- 
chanical force are mutually convertible, we 
are naturally led to inquire, what then is 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, or from 
a given quantity how much labor may we 
expect ? This question has been answered 
in a most satisfactory manner by Dr. 
Joule, of Manchester, England.* This 
gentleman, by means of intricate and 
patient experimenting during seven years, 
determined the amount of heat evolved by 
stirring water with paddles, by rubbing 
two discs of iron together, even the 
amount evolved by the friction if fluids 
passing through capiUary tubes. As t&e 
results of these and other equally wonder* 
ful investigations, prosecuted at times under 
the most discouraging circumstances, he 
proved that the amount of heat generated 



• Dr. Tyndall, however, regards the honor sm 
belonging almost exdasively to Dr. Mayer, of 
Heilbroun. A very acrimonioas dispute, con- 
cerning this matter, has been carried on forBome 
time in the London PAilo»opAieal MagaeiM, We 
cannot speak of it here at length, but miut refer 
the reader to the lost volume of that journal. 
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by the expeDditnre of a given quantity of 
mechanicfld energy (and vice versa) i8 defi- 
nite and invariable. The numerical re- 
sults of his labors show that if a weight of 
one pound fall 772 feet, enough heat will 
be generated to raise the temperature of 
(me ponnd of water one Fahrenheit de- 
gree. Conversely, the heat necessary to 
raise the temperature of one pound of 
water one degree is sufiicient, if applied 
mechanically, to raise one pound to the 
height of 772 feet, or 772 pounds to the 
height of one foot. This, then, is the me- 
chanical equivalent of heat, without which, 
* the theory would have been destitute of 
any firm experimental basis, and, therefore, 
unworthy of our acceptance as a sound 
addition to science." 

It is impossible in the space of a com- 
pendiary article, such as this, to give a 



complete statement of the whole theory; 
nor can we enter into a discussion of the 
manner in which the sun's heat is main- 
tained, or of the many other interesting 
theories already branching off from the 
great original For these we must refer 
the reader to Dr. Tyndall's work itself. 
Indeed, in view of the fact that at present 
we are almost entirely without a text-book 
on the subject of heat, instructors can 
scarcely fulfill their obligations towards 
those entrusted to their care without thor* 
oughly informing themselves on the main 
points of the new theory. For this pur- 
pose, we know as yet of no works better 
fitted than those of Drs. Tyndall and Por- 
ter. That of Dr. Tyndall especially 
abounds in facts of intense interest, which, 
if properly employed, cannot fail to render 
the subject attractive to students. 



PICK, ON MEMORY AND LANGUAGE. 



AT a recent meeting of the I^ndon 
College of Precept*)rs, Dr. Pick read 
a paper upon Memory and Language, a 
summary of which may prove interesting 
to our readers, embodying, as it does, hints 
of some value. After alluding to a theory 
of memory, which he had given before to 
the same hearers, he went on to say that 
ideas which made a strong impression on 
the mind were easily remembered, whereas 
indifferent things soon passed out of re- 
membrance. This proves that the facility 
of recollection depended upon the strength 
of the original impression. If, therefore, 
the things we have to keep in mind are 
likely to make little impression, we must 
see if it be possible to strengthen them, 
when they come before us for the first 
time. Now, one of the best means of 
doing this is eomparUon^ because it com- 
pels us to examine both things we have to 
compare. If, moreover, we take a thing 
already known to us, as a starting-point of 
comparison for the unknown, recollection 
becomes easy. 

In accordance with this principle, the 
natural, and therefore the easiest, way to 



learn a foreign language, or anything, else, 
is to go from the known to the unknown, 
and not vice terea, which is the usual way 
of proceeding. 

The known in a foreign language is what 
passed from the foreign language into our 
own. Since philology and comparative 
grammar have made such wonderful pro- 
gress in the last twenty years, it was very 
easy, indeed, to take, first, identical ele- 
ments, and alter wards, such as are of com- 
mon origin, as bases of comparison and 
teaching. * To begin the study of a foreign 
language with the grammar was the un- 
natural, and, consequently, the difficult 
way. He did not advance the analytical 
methods, which began with the language, 
but where the pupils had to learn words 
or phrases like parrots. But his method 
was to begin with a classical text, which 
must be learnt by comparison. He had 
explained this method in full in his book 
on language.* He intended now to point 
out how the principle of comparison, and 

* A New Method of Studying Foreign Lan- 
guages (French). Triibuer & Co., Loudon. 
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the recarring to the known for helps to 
remember the unknown, greatly simplified, 
and consequently facilitated, difficulties of 
the grammar. Since he had made known 
his theories, some professors of languages 
had not hesitated to say, that they had 
done the same for years. But those same 
professors, though they had taught Ger- 
man, and published books on that language, 
these twenty years, now only suddenly 
found out that to learn certain poetry by 
heart ** was, perhaps, the only way to learn 
the pronunciation.'' This was a wrong 
Interpretation of his own plan. He showed, 
in a few instances, how a few German ele- 
ments, having passed unchanged into the 
English language, gave the key to the 
whole German pronunciation. He then 
explained, that every language tended to 
shorten its elements, and to be euphonical 
and easy for the organs of speech. He 
showed how those two fundamental laws 
in the formation of language explained, 
and consequently facilitated, the irregulari- 
ties of the French grammar. The present 
participle of the French grammar is formed 
by adding the termination ant to the root; 
for parl-er, parl-an^ This is the root for 
all regular verbs (except some of the se- 
cond conjugation, like finir, &c). But the 
irregular verbs depart from this rule ; so, 
dire, and a number of others, form the 
present participle disant; connaltre, oon- 
naissant; voir, voyant; absoudre, absol- 
vant ; coudre, cousant ; moudre, moulant ; 
6crire, ^crivant ; boire, buvant, &c. Oth- 
ers are still more curious. Some, like 
joindre, form their present participle in 
changing the nd into gn^ joignant. 

All these irregularities arose from the 
tendency of the language to avoid a hiatus. 
For it will be found that when the root of 
the word ended w^ith a vowel, and the 
grammatical termination began with one, 
a hiatus occurs, e, g. di-re, di-ant; finir, 
fini-ant; voi-ant, ecri-ant. A consonant 
comes, therefore, between the two vowels, 
to fill up the hiatus ; e, g. di-s-ant, fini-ss- 
ant, ecri-v-aut, &c. The future of most of 
those verbs is regular, because its gram- 
matical termination begins with a conso- 
nant : dire, dirai ; ccrire, ecrirai, &c. 

Asa rule, therefore, we shall know that, 
if the root of a verb ends with a vowel, 



and the grammatical termination begins 
with one, a consonant will oome in to fill 
up the hiatus. 

Another particularity, arising from the 
tendency of language to be as easy as pos- 
fible for our organs of speech, is, that con- 
sonants which are quite foreign to the 
word creep in between two other conso- 
nants 'to facilitate their pronunciation. 
This is especially the case with 2, m, n, be- 
fore r ; e, ^., the Latin gener became gen- 
^re in French ; cinis, cinerem, cendre, &c. 
If we try to pronounce the verb eteindre 
without the d^ viz., ^teinre, we shall find it 
difficult; we shall even involuntarily say 
eteindre, that is to say, put the d between 
the n and r. The same thing occurs in 
Greek, the genitive of ^v4pi instead of be- 
ing ivpof^ is ivipos. 

In many cases, therefore, we find a eu- 
phonic d between n and r, to facilitate the 
pronunciation of the r. In other cases 
the d is not there for euphonical reasons, 
but belongs to the root of the word. It is 
easily understood that if the d crept in to 
facilitate the pronunciation of the r, it will 
stand and fall with it ; that is to say, where 
there is no r, there will be no d; but 
whenever the r comes back, the d will ac- 
company it. This is why, in all such cases, 
the d invariably disappears in all moods 
and tenses where there is no r; e, g.^ 
6teindre — present participle, ^teignant; fu- 
ture, ^teindrai; because the grammatical 
termination begins with r. But if the d 
belongs to the root, it does not disappear ; 
e, g.y etendre, ^tendant, &c. But the ques- 
tion is, how can a pupil know where the d 
is a part of the root, and where it is acci- 
dentally there ? He has only to see what 
the words really are. The Latin being the 
language from which the French as weU 
as the other Romance languages fbrmed 
themselves, is, of course, the best authority. 
But even without Latin the pupil can find 
in his own language what will answer the 
purpose. Etendre is the Latin extendere, 
and the English extend. In those words 
it is seen that the d belongs to tlie roota, 
consequently the pupil knows he will have 
to say eteudant^ &c., eteindre, in the Latin 
extinguere, and the English extinguish. 
Here we not only see that there is no ci in 
the root, but we find why the present par- 
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ticiple is eteignant. The d disappearing 
with the r, the original n^ comes back as 
gn. This is the case in all French verbs 
which come from Latin verbs ending in 
an^re, ingere, nngere : plaindre, Lat plan- 
gere, pres. part, plaignant; feindre, Lat. 
fingere, pres. part, feignant ; poindre, Lat 
pungere, pres. part, poignant, ^. The 
fiitare of all those verbs is quite regular, 
because the r comes back. Vendre, Lat. 
yendere, £ng. to vend, present participle 
yendant 

To know which consonant will fill up a 
hiatus, the pupil has equally tc look back 
to the origin of the word ; dire, for instance, 
is the Lat. dicere. The pronunciation 
soon dropped the short e in the penultima 
and said disre {c being replaced bj < to 
sound soft) ; by-and-bj, the pronunciation 
dropped the % too, and made it dire. The 
• remained a long time in the orthography, 
until Voltaire decided to drop it. But each 
time the language wants a consonant, the 
old • comes back to duty again. The real 
root of dire is consequently di$^ and now 
all moods and tenses of it are quite regular 
(with the single exception of the second 
person plural of the indica. pres. dltes) ; je 
dia, tn dis, il di(s)t, as there is another con- 
sonant, ^, and none is pronounced, s drops ; 
nous disons, &c. ; but je dirai, &c. 

In many cases i and y interchange ; e, g.^ 
voir, voyant ; je vols, nous voyons, ils voi- 
ent; envoyer, j'envoie, nous en voyons, ils 
envoient. We have only to pay attention 
to the fact that i easily hardens into j, or^ 
easily softens into i; and moreover ob- 
serve the tendency of the language to 
avoid a too great concurrence of vowels 
or consonants, and all those changes be- 
come quite regular and easy, for the y is 
no y in reality, but a contraction of % and j. 

In voi-ant, the j comes in and makes it 
voyant ; in voient, the ent being mute, the 
j is impossible. 

Moudre is the Latin molere, which be- 
came moldre and moudre, consequently 
moul-ant. 

The lecturer gave other instances ; but 
what we have presented will serve to show 
the principle laid down. The essay pos- 
sesses unquestionable interest as an applica- 
tion of scientific principles to the acquisition 
of languages. It is a renewed demonstra- 



tion of the fact that to understand fully 
the principles evolved, is the most certain 
method of acquiring the details of a lan- 
guage. Mr. Robson, one of the Fellows of 
the College, in commenting upon Dr. Pick^s 
lecture, said very truly : — 

"Were the lecturer's system followed, 
there would not be such complaints as are 
now prevalent about the great waste of 
time in the unprofitable study of language, 
especially of the classical languages; al- 
though it might be doubted whether much 
of the labor bestowed upon modern lan- 
guages was not equally misemployed. One 
great merit of Dr. Pick's remarks was that 
they showed the absurdity of the notions 
of most grammarians respecting what 
were called " irregularities" — that is, fonns 
which deviate from the patterns which the 
grammarians chose to call ^^ regular." These 
so-called irregularities were treated like 
rebels against constituted authority, and 
regarded as unaccountable deviations from 
the le^timate and proper standards of lan- 
guage. Nothing, however, could be more 
unfounded than such notions, the origin of 
which was the idea that it was for gram- 
marians to lay down the laws of speech, 
and to reduce kll the phenomena of lan- 
guage to these rules, so that whatever could 
not be made to accord with them was to be 
called irregular. Modern philogists have 
truer views of their functions, which consist 
in observing and studying all the facts of 
language, and in endeavoring to deduct the 
general principles involved in them, the 
bases of them all being the same, the men- 
tal and physical constitution of man. Phil- 
ology therefore discards the term " irregular- 
ity" altogether, though it may often have to 
confess that certain forms and modes of 
expression defy analysis and explanation. 

So valuable do we consider Dr. Pick's 
essay, that we regret deeply the lack of 
room which forces us to compress the most 
available points only into a brief space. 
The common system of grammatical in- 
struction in languages, whether ancient or 
modern, gives but a poor knowledge of 
language, and affords little mental disci- 
pline. A stndy of the growth of a language 
commencing at its earlier forms, and pass- 
ing to ^ose now existent, imparts a 
thorough knowledge of its structure, and 
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is a mental training of great value. You 
have an association of ideas as well as 
words, which in the usual modes 70U have 
not. Whether they are disposed to agree 



with Dr. Pick, or not, our teachers will 
find his views of practical service, and may 
gather from them much to interest and in- 
struct. 



^♦^ 



A FOREIGN VIEW OP US. 



IT is always interesting to know what 
others say of us, presuming they say 
what they think. Should they speak ill, 
whether they do it illy or not, the censure 
may he of service in calling our attention 
to some fault. Should they praise us, we 
may look to see if their praises are not ill- 
founded, and therefore unintentional satire. 
When the Reverend Mr. Fisch, after spend- 
ing nine months recently in the United 
States, wrote a book about us,^ we wiuted 
to see what he said about our system of 
education, for that is our special subject of 
interest And we have it. A very favor- 
able view it is. The reverend gentleman 
sees our school-system through rose-colored 
spectacles. " Every thing is lovely." He 
asserts that our schools *'are incomparable. 
In this direction, at least, they [the people 
of the United States] are at the head of 
civilization." If Dr. Fisch be good author- 
ity, we Lave no need to trouble ourselves 
any farther. Having arrived at ne plus 
ultra^ how can we get beyond? How is it 
possible to farther perfect perfection ? 

" Governments," says the reverend Doc- 
tor, meaning thereby those of the several 
States, *^ shrink from no expense in the mat- 
ter of public instruction. The budget of 
education takes precedence of all others. 
In some states — in Maine, among others — 
one third of the taxes is appropriated to 
this object, and it is with pleasure mingled 
with pride, that the citizen sets apart the 
sum society demands of him for this noble 
purpose. When a new State is formed in 
the West, each district appropriates to its 
schools large grants of territory, which in- 
crease in value as the country increases 
in population. Sometimes these consti- 



1 Nine MoDths Id the United States, dnring 
the Crisis. By the Kev. Georgea Pit- ch, D. D. 
London : Nisbet & Co. 



tute property of enormous value. Private 
individuals, in their turn, endeavor to out- 
strip the munificence of the State. In all 
directions, by the side of the public schools 
are to be seen others founded by private 
liberality. Here it is a Mr Putnam who 
makes a donation of £15,200 sterling to 
build an academy at Newbury Port; there 
it is a certain number of citizens who col- 
lect among themselves £17,000 to defray 
the expenses of a magnificent academy at 
Norwich. There again it is a New York 
merchant who, in the midst of last yearns 
commercial crisis, gave £80,000 for the 
construction of a splendid college for young 
girls near Poughkeepsie, upon the banks of 
the Hudson." 

This is fairly stated enough, though there 
are a number who pay their school taxes 
with any tiling but '' pleasure mingled with 
pride." There is a school section of land 
given by the general government in every 
township, for school purposes; but every 
district, on the formation of a new State 
does not set apart ^^ large grants of territo- 
ry"— more is the pity. Each district 
could not do a wiser thing; but districts 
are not always wise. 

The reverend Doctor is struck with the 
social position of teachers, and says — ** the 
rank teachers occupy in society is the 
surest indication of the importance attached 
to instruction. In America, their vocation 
is held to be not less august or less effica- 
cious than that of the pastor." But he 
misapprehends the affair altogether. It is 
not particularly the vocation, but the man 
who is respected. A gentleman of educa- 
tion and of fine manners is received in 
society, not because he is a teacher, but for 
his social qualities, without reference to 
his profession. The vocation is respected, 
because it is respectable ; but its followers 
are respected solely when they deserve it 
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SB individuals. If a teacher is coarse, vul- 
gar, or even bad-mannered, his profession 
will not make him sought for socially. He 
would be set down as a common fellow 
who set copies and whipped little Ix^s. 
Such a man would not be in social request 
any where. 

After some other remarks the reverend 
Doctor goes on to say that — 

'^ It is the woman that stamps the real 
character of the family. It is she that is 
the great educator. We may even go the 
length of saying it is she that gives tlie 
measure of a civilization. Now, nowhere 
18 woman more respected than in America, 
and nowhere does she deserve it better. 
The American lady is, generally speaking, 
lively, intelligent, graceful, and dignified. 
The Miss Ophelia type is only to be met 
with in New England, and even there is 
becoming more and more rare/^ 

Our women should feel obliged to him 
for this compliment, which it is to be hoped 
is as just as it is gallant. 

"The American women are better edu- 
cated than those of Europe, and are alto- 
gether free from pedantry. Their ambition 
is to be accomplished housewives, but they 
pass with perfect ease from the kitchen to 
the drawing-room. In the Western States 
they ai'e compelled to submit to the most 
irksome labor; but after having kneaded 
and baked the family bread with their 
deHcate hands, they can take their place 
at the piano, or read a work on meta- 
physics." 

Kneading and baking bread are not re- 
garded as very irksome, in the rural dis- 
tricts; and in the cities families gener- 
ally depend on the baker. We do not 
think, however, that our housewives as a 
general thing, alternate their time between 
bread-makitig and metaphysics. A calam- 
ity so severe has not befallen thp United 
States. 

"Accordingly [why accordingly?] re- 
spect for women in America is what it was 
with us in our days of chivalry. In Eu- 
rope those traditions are rapidly passing 
away. This respect for women exhibits 
itself in the smallest circumstance. The 
moment a woman enters a public carriage, 
the men rise at once to offer her the best 
place [of course ; and sometimes the wo- 



man is well-bred enough to at least bow in 
acknowledgment of the courtesy.] A young 
girl might safely travel from one end to 
the other of the United States in those 
immense wagons of the railway which have 
but one class and one compartment, with- 
out incurring the least risk of hearing one 
unbecoming word. She is under the very 
best protection — the protection of every 
one. If any European novice attempted to 
fail in respect to her, he would be in dan- 
ger of expulsion at the next station. 

"American morals are the result of 
strong religious convictions, permeating 
the habits, sentiments, and inner life of the 
nation. With the exception of Washington 
and New York, two cities which are al- 
most European, one breathes a moral at- 
mosphere in America entirely unknown to 
our old world. It is this that renders in- 
nocuous the perfect liberty eiyoyed in all 
relations of life. Every evening, young 
men and young girls, who have been col- 
lege or school comrades, meet in each 
other's saloons, and are left together with- 
out any kind of superintendence, as though 
they were brothers and sisters. .Young 
men find in this daily contact an influence 
that nothing else can supply, a healthy 
moral atmosphere that saves them from 
many daqgers; many of them owe to it 
their first religious impressions. Hence it 
is that marriages are well-assorted, being 
neither the residt of financial combinations 
nor sudden passion, but prepared by mu- 
tual feeling and a thorough acquaintance, 
which have had time to ripen. 

"The family in America is likewise in- 
fluenced by the geographical circumstances 
in which this singular people is placed. 
Each family feels that it harbors but for a 
few years, beings destined to be separated 
from each other by enormous distances. 
New England parents know well that the 
chances are that one son will one day go 
and colonize Iowa, Wisconsin, or the Min- 
nesota, in the extreme Northwest, that an- 
other will seek his fortune in San Fran- 
cisco, another in New Orleans; and that 
the daughters will be married and settle 
hundreds or thousands of miles away from 
the paternal roof This prospect reacte up- 
on education, and gives it a more disin- 
terested character; under such circum- 
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stances, it would be madness to bring up 
children for one's self. The aim, therefore, 
is to bring them as rapidly as possible to 
that stage where they can dispense with 
all guidance. 

'^ In like manner do political institutions 
react upon the family. In constituting it- 
self a separate nation, the American branch 
of the Anglo-Saxons has developed still 
more that type of strong, decided individ- 
nality which belongs to the whole race. 
It has repudiated all factitious inequalities 
and unnecessary impediments likely to ob- 
struct individual will. Its aim is that each 
citizen shall be able to bring into play the 
ftdl measure of force with which he is en- 
dowed. The security and prosperity of 
the State are based on the direct action of 
individual wills; every thing is elective. 
The citizens themselves elect their magis- 
trates and judges ; the soldiers elect their 
officers. [Only in the Militia on the peace 
establishment. In actual service, it is rare- 
ly if ever done]. Each American feels 
himself personally responsible for whatever 
takes place in the Republic, of which he is 
one of the active forces. It is therefore 
necessary to begin at an early age the task 
of self-direction. 

^'The consequence of this is, that the 
ideal of education in America is the very 
reverse of ours. Our aim is to break down 
the will at the risk of destroying it. In 
the United States, on the contrary, the ob- 
ject is to give increased energy to it, even 
though the principle of authority should 
be sacrificed. Parents consider themselves 
merely as depositaries, charged by God to 
watch over immortal beings, whom He has 
formed and fashioned according to His 
good pleasure. This compound of various 
qualities constituting an individuality is a 
work of the Creator before which they 
bow with respect. They command no 
farther than is necessary to render the 
child governable. And as he grows up, 
they retire into the background, exhibiting 
an amount of self-abnegation that is really 
wonderful. It is the young people that 
take the lead and give the tone to conver- 
sation; it is they who do the honors of 
the house ; it is they who are foremost to 
give an opinion. One might say that in a 
country looking so much towards the fu- 



ture, the young are allowed to have the 
precedence over all other ages of life. 
When parents begin to find themselves 
growing old, they quietly submit to live in 
their own houses in the life of their chil- 
dren. Their voices are no longer heard 
vying with the noisy concert going on 
about them. In reality it is less frequently 
the parents who protect the children, than 
the children who patronize the parents. 

'* Evidently this education is incomplete ; 
accordingly religious men are profoundly 
concerned on the subject. Hitherto their 
attention has been so absorbed by the 
slave question, that it was impossible for 
them to attempt thorough and efficacious 
reaction in any other direction; but as 
soon as that matter is settled, they mean 
to apply their energies to the reform of 
domestic education. In fact, the result of 
the shortcomings we have noticed, is to 
relax still more the family ties, which are 
already endangered by the force of circum- 
stances. Respect for omr superiors, which 
is rapidly disappearing in our European 
world, has almost died out in America, or 
if it still exists as a feeling that has its 
foundation in human nature, it is in a shape 
so capricious and so fugitive that it cannot 
be counted on. The idea of authority 
does not exist. Whan the American obeys 
the guides whom he has chosen, he thereby 
means only to obey himself. Besides, this 
kind of education robs youth of much of 
its charm. The modesty and grace that 
naturally belong to the young girl may 
temper this free-and-easy style which 
makes her a woman at sixteen, but this 
precocious assurance is absolutely intoler- 
able in young lads. There are no youths 
in America ; they are little men, who at 
fifteen have decided views upon all sub- 
jects, a political party to which they are 
sworn, and a thorough persuasion of their 
own infallibility. 

" Fortunately for this great people, their 
system of public instraotion serves as a 
corrective to their private education. The 
latter fortifies the will — the former aims 
at rendering it supple and pliant. The 
most absolute obedience and the most 
rigid discipline prevail in all American 
schools. This contrast is easily explained. 
In ordering their schools with a sort of 
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regimental unity of action, it is no part of 
their design to weaken the principle of in- 
dividuality. In fact, the greater the num- 
ber of children the more impersonal be- 
comes the mle. Discipline is of itself es- 
tablislied in the schools, which are, gen- 
erally, very numerously attended. There 
is something in this common level to 
which all are subjected — in the word, the 
gesture, which makes a hundred wills 
move at once simultaneously — that pleases 
the imagination of the child. He vaguely 
understands it roust be the same in the 
great world in which he is destined one 
day to take part In this individuality- 
loving society, wherein the State leaves so 
much to the initiative of private persons, 
it has taken care to keep public instruction 
in its own hands. True, it has not made 
it obligatory. It has purposely avoided 
the system adopted in Prussia. The ap- 
plication of fines and imprisonment in 
order to enforce an inestimable benefit was 
repugnant to a free race, jealous, above all 
things, of tlie rights of the individual. 
But the same result was obtained by means 
worthier of the end to be accomplished. 
The State offers a truly superior education 
to all gratuitously, and such a boon it 
would be madness to reject. Every child 
receives complete instruction, such as pre- 
pares him to enter the special schools, or 
the university, without it costing his pa- 
rents a farthing even for pens and paper. 
The knowledge here acquired is solid 
enough for the rich man^s child and suf- 
ficiently simple for the poor. At New 
York the son of the Irish workman may 
be seen seated side by side with the son 



of the banker of prodigious wealth. [Very 
rarely, we fancy.] The expense of this 
education being defrayed by the public 
revenue, principally falls on those classes 
already the most taxed; [the Doctor's 
ideas of political economy are a little 
cloudy here ;] but they willingly pay, in 
order that the advantages of instruction 
may be diffused among that portion of 
the population that are least favored. As 
for themselves, they send, by preference, 
their children to the public schools, know- 
ing that nowhere else could they find such 
distinguished teachers.'* 

If tlie writer be correct in this last sup- 
position, the numerous private schools that 
are scattered over the country, must have 
nothing to do. But he is by no means cor- 
rect. Our wealthiest people do not send 
their children to the public schools, as a 
class, although many do. On the con- 
trary, they pay large sums for instruction 
at the various boarding-schools, and at the 
numerous country colleges that are only 
grammar-schools of a higher grade. £x- 
clusiveness in education, as in everything 
else, is as marked in this country as in any 
other — more so than in some. 

With all its errors, that part of the 
Doctor's volume referring to education in 
this country, is so genial, so evidently de- 
sirous of looking at everything from the 
most agreeable stand-point, that although 
we may ignore his premises and deny his 
deductions, we read with a d^al of interest, 
and with that sensation of half pleasure 
and half annoyance one feels at being 
praised more tiian our judgment feels 19 
deserved. 



MY QUEER PUPIL. 



I IKE the author of "Ran AdMns," I 
J was clerk and salesman in a country 
"store," with this difference — he resided 
in western Virginia, and I in New Jersey. 
Unlike him, I was not a volunteer in the 
service of instruction ; nor was I a cadet, 
regularly educated for the purpose ; neither 
had I been drafted. I went in as a sub- 



stitute. I bad received a very good educa- 
tion, but the family plan of giving me a 
profession was broken up by the insolvency 
of my father. I was intended for a lawyer, 
and should have been a poor one. I have 
made — so they tell me, and I believe 
them — a very good teacher. I was one 
for years, and am yet ; though, as I oocapj 
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the chair of Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry in a college — which is little more 
than a chartered High School — they call 
me Professor. The title is a matter of no 
moment. Words are cheap. In Germany 
they call every traveller who wears a 
decent black coat and sports spectacles, 
H err Professor. We are nearly as liberal as 
the Germans. And now to my story. 

Jack Summers, the school-master of the 
village, was as unlike a modern teacher as 
possible. He smoked a long pipe during 
recess, using chewing-tobacco shred fine ; 
chewed pig-tail during school-hours, de- 
positing the result of his labors, in that 
line, in a box of saw-dust at his right hand ; 
sang extravagant comic songs at evening 
parties; and was everybody's right-hand 
man at a frolic. He had a '^ gift/' how- 
ever, in the way of imparting instruction ; 
and the boys and girls got on so fastly un- 
der his directions, that, although grave 
people shook their heads at mention of his 
&ults, they agreed he could not well be 
replaced. Great was the chagrin of all 
when they learned that Jack was to be ab- 
sent a month to settle the affairs of a dead 
brother in Philadelphia, and possibly might 
not return at all. He desired to get some 
one to take his place, "to keep it warm for 
the owner,'' as he phrased it, should he 
return. This was difficult. But we had 
very little to do in the store just then, and 
my employers suggested that I might fill 
the gap. 1 demurred, but finally yielded. 
I attended the school during the three 
days prior to Jack's departure, in order to 
make myself acquainted with the routine 
of instruction. On Friday he left, and a hol- 
iday was given until the following Monday. 

Tlie pupils were about like pupils every- 
where, in point of capacity and docility, 
except one. This was Jeremiah Van Beb- 
ber, the son of a farmer who lived about 
two miles from the village. He was. Jack 
informed me, stupid to a degree. He 
would persist in coming to school, to Jack's 
annoyance, though he could apparently be 
taught but little. He was about sixteen, 
big-headed, long-limbed and square-set. 
He could out-run, out-jump and out- fight 
any two boys of his age. With all this he 
was arrogant and self-reliant, and with all 
this, in spite of rules and in defiance of 



correction, would whittle in the school. 
In fact, he whittled everywhere. His 
jack-knife was his constant companion, 
and always in requisition. Jeremiali was 
making something from one week's end to 
another. Now it was an extempore water- 
wheel — to be operated upon by the brook 
in front of the school ; then it would be an 
axe-handle. His knife was rarely idle, and 
his lesson was never learned. 

Jerry heard of the change of masters 
with disgust. I had had a little difficulty 
with him about a dry-goods box, which he 
wanted for some pufpose, and which I 
would ndt give him. 1 anticipated trouble 
with him ; though, as will be seen, I was 
mistaken there. I did not share Jack's 
opinion as to his stupidity. Jerry's fiace 
was generally dull, but I had noticed that 
when the usual crowd, who sat upon the 
store porch on Saturday afternoons, were 
discussing political and other questions, his 
eye would light up at every smart or keen 
saying — and these were not uncommonly 
uttered by the disputants — and now and 
then he would venture a question that 
showed he comprehended quite clearly the 
matter in dispute. There was sometiiing 
wrong, but it was not stupidity. 

Monday morning came, and at seven 
o'clock 1 was at the school-house, although 
school did not open until eight. In that 
place, in those days, ten weary hours were 
passed in the school-room, from eight 
o'clock in the morning until six at niglit, 
with an hour's intermission, at noon, for 
dinner, and no play-hours. I introduced 
recesses in the morning and afternoon of 
thirty minutes for play, and had hard work 
to maintain the innovation against the 
clamor of parents. Before eight the pupils 
came in, and all were generally at their 
desks at the hour for opening. 

Jerry, though so old, was in the lower 
classes, and generally at the tail end. He 
read tolerably well, and wrote fairly ; but 
he was a poor arithmetician, and his spell- 
ing was wretchedly bad. Some of his 
achievements in that way would have de- 
lighted the lovers of phonetic orthography. 
He spelled "canteen" thus, Icnten^ and 
" disease" dzz^ which last I thought to be 
a triumph. And neither reproaches or 
coaxing had any effect upon him. Teaob 
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him as yon would, he would return to the 
same state of ignorance in twenty-foar 
hours. 

As I have said before, Jerry's jack-knife 
was in constant requisition ; and it was 
not long before I discovered that he was 
constructing some machine at home. After 
a deal of persuasion on my part, he con- 
sented to let me look at it; and after I 
had inspected the queer collection of levers 
and wheels, he let me into the secret 

Jerry had discovered perpetual motion. 
It had been left to a Van Bebber to solve 
a problem that had baffled the learned. 

After a farther examination of his ma- 
chine, I discovered one defect only — a bad 
one. It would not move without great 
trouble ; and when set in motion, wound 
itself up in a little while, and came to a 
dead stop. This, in my opinion, was a 
serious defect under the circumstances. 

I enlightened Jerry on the salient points 
of natural science as speedily as possible, 
and in a half hour^s lecture, knocked into 
his head a few points that astonished him. 
I began a regular course of lectures on 
Mechanical Powers in the school, using 
the simplest language and the plainest il- 
lustrations. In about tWo weeks' time, I 
not only succeeded in putting all ideas of 
perpetual motion out of Jerry's head, but 
I did more. I started him on the road to 
knowledge. Jerry's mind had been filled 
with his one idea, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Hence there had been no ef- 
fort to acquire ordinary facts. He took to 
his studies kindly enough after, and though 
he did not particularly distinguish himself 
soon came to the level of the rest of the 
school in rudimental knowledge. 

After leaving the school I lost sight of 
him. He was apprenticed to a white- 
smith and bell-hanger in Philadelphia, and 
there served out his time. He finally did 
acquire some distinction, though I only 
knew it recently, when I was introduced 
to a Mr. Van Bebber, who had made a 
large fortune through a number of his 
patented inventions. The face seemed 
familiar, but I could not place it at first, in 
my memory. I recalled it readily enough 
when Mr. Van Bebber took out a pencil 
and wrote the following upon a card : — 

** Jerry is indebted to you for a cure of 



what threatened to become a serious men- 
tal dzz." 

The only moral I can draw is — that the 
surrender to a single idea, may sometimes 
give a pupil the appearance of stupidity. 
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Hyperckiticism. 

A correspondent, residing in Illinois, 
sends us two queries, which he pro- 
pounds with evident satisfaction. He says : 

" In your remarks to * contributors,' last 
month, you say that ' the practice of under- 
scoring certain words to be italicized, is a 
bad one.' Please tell us what we should 
do when we wish to have a word or sen- 
tence so printed as to indicate emphasis ?" 

In an article entitled " To contributors," 
which appeared in the September number 
of this Magazine, we did say that "the prac- 
tice of underscoring certain words to be 
italicized is a bad one." The paragraph 
was ^YQ lines longer, and the compositor 
finding it necessary to treat it as Procrus- 
tes did his unwilling guests, in order to just 
fill the page, cut the tail off without consult- 
ing us. Thus we stopped short of convey- 
ing our meaning. Had he placed the words 
" unless in the case of quotations from for- 
eign languages, names of things that cus- 
tom requires to be so distinguished, or 
with words that are meant to be empha- 
sised without having inherent emphasis''— 
our meaning would have been plain enough. 

The question of our correspondent al- 
most answers itself. If your word is not 
placed, or your sentence not so constructed 
as to indicate the emphasis required, your 
language is weak. To pepper your para- 
graph with italics in order to call attention 
to the points made, is to show that your 
sentences have no force, or that you sup- 
pose your readers to be noodles who must 
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have ideas shot into them in tiie shape of 
leaning letters. A very clever article was 
sent to us for last month^s nnmher which 
we printed. In the MS. at least one-sixth of 
the words were underscored, if our memo- 
ry serves us rightly, and we simply directed 
the compositor to pay no attention to the 
black lines at all The paper appeared, 
and when printed was seen to have reqcured 
no indications of emphasis. 

Our correspondent puts another query as 
follows : 

" In the extracts you make from CoUard's 
' Practical Hints* such expressions as these 
occur: — *The setting of several sums on 
the blackboard.' *The teacher has the 
answers of the sums given.' * A quick way 
of setting sums.' Is it proper to use the 
word * sums' in such cases ? For example, 
the teacher gives the pupil a sum in addi- 
tion. How many are 9 and 6 and 8 ? This 
IS the sum. The result, or sum, is 18. That 
is, the sum of the sum is 18. Do yon re- 
gard this as proper and worthy to be com- 
mended ? 

The querist will remember that we gave 
tke quotations because they contained some 
hints of value, and did not find it necessary 
to express any opinion on the structure of 
sentences, or the character of phrases. On 
such matters we thought that most of our 
readers were possessed of sufficient sense 
and knowledge to judge for themselves, and 
did not require us, when we trotted out a 
brown, bob-tailed horse to say— "Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is ahorse ; his color is brown 
and his caudal extremity has been abbrevi- 
ated." Still, since it seems to be a matter of 
interest to our worthy friend, we will give 
our opinion. We think the expressions not 
80 precise as some others, but they convey 
the meaning of the author very clearly, and 
although we shall not tell all our readers so, 
we inform our correspondent that one of 
the uses of language is to convey meaning. 
The word "sum" is commonly used as 
equivalent to " arithemetical problem," 
while "working a sum," and "setting a 
sum," are phrases almost as old as the 
English language. Our correspondent, too, 
is not so precise as he might be. He says 



" The result, or sum, is 18. That is, the 
sum of the sum is 18." Nothing of the 
kind. Eighteen is the sum or total amount 
of the three given numbers ; and the sum 
or problem given was to discover the sum, 
or amount obtained by the addition of those 
given numbers. And the teacher does not 
exactly give a sum. lie " sets a sum" or 
"proposes a problem," or "puts a question 
in arithmetic." In the instance furnished, 
18 is the result of the sum or problem ; the 
sum of the numbers named, or the answer 
to the question propounded. We prefer the 
word " problem," but if others, bred after 
the old fashion, use " sum," it is merely a 
matter of taste, calling for no special ani- 
madversion. 
'Has any body other questions to ask? 
Feeling ourselves as fuU of wisdom as Jack 
Bunsby, we are ready to be tapped by all 
inquisitive readers. 



A Reason by Inference. 

A correspondent desired to know why 
we used the word *• firstly" in our last 
number, in a certain sentence, rather than 
" first." There is a negro song which says : 

** Dey used to call him Sambo 
Bekaso it wa8 his name." 

We used it to qualify a verb, and for such 
a purpose we have a prejudice in favor of 
an adverb rather than an adjective. Pos- 
sibly he thinks our language would have 
gained in truth, by cutting off the " ly." 



The Teaohxr and the Pultground. 

IN the mid-summer examination of stu- 
dents at the Normal College of Chelten- 
ham, among the other questions propound- 
ed, was, " Why should school be made at- 
tractive to children ?" and the examinants 
were directed to give some of the means 
by which a teacher might make school a 
happy place. As a matter of course, there 
was little variance in the replies, and that 
chiefly in matters of detail. Stripped of 
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their words, the points made tended to 
one end, the institution of kindly and 
friendly relations hetween the teacher and 
the children. There was one suggestion, 
however, from which we must dissent. 
The answer states — " In their games they" 
[the children] "should be left alone^ 
Children should not be left alone entirely 
in their games. K they be engaged in the 
usual standard games of children, top, 
ball, &o, they should not be interfered 
with, so long as they pursue the even tenor 
of the sport The teacher should keep 
aloof, except his judgment be asked for in 
a matter of dispute ; and a teacher who 
wishes to strengthen the personal attach- 
ment of his scholars, will not only be 
ready to give such an opinion, but will let 
the fact of his readiness to give it be indi- 
rectly known. Indeed, in the more ath- 
letic games, such as leaping and base-ball, 
it is good policy for the teacher to occa- 
sionally join. K he have tact, he can do 
it without lowering his personal dignity 
or impiuring the respect due to his au- 
thority. A parent can join in his chil- 
dren's sports at times, with manifest ad- 
vantage, and a schoolmaster should re- 
member that for the time being he stands 
in loeo parentis. And in all games there 
should be a silent, if possible an unseen, 
but nevertheless, an actual supervision, or 



the teacher may find that the play-ground, 
beside^improving the health and strength- 
ening the body, has become a nursery of 
bad manners and worse morals. 



OuB School FuBNrruBB. 

WHATEVER may be our short-com- 
ings in thoroughness of teaching, 
or whatever may be the defects in the 
prevailing system of instruction, there 
can be no doubt that the American com- 
mon schools, even of the lowest grades, 
are more fitted with physical conveniences 
than those of other nations. In England, 
boys sit on forms, or benches, and have 
no desks before them. A recent circular 
of the French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion points out various reforms, and urges 
teachers, if possible, to so arrange affiurs 
that boys will not have to do their writing 
upon their knees I In this respect we 
have done none too much ; but the Eng- 
lish and French have done too little. If 
we can improve the system of instruction — 
and we are in a fair way toward such a 
result — in the same ratio with our im- 
proved appliances of teaching, we will be 
able to point out instruction in the United 
States, as a tolerably near approach to 
perfection. 



SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 



^Professor Helmholtz, in one his lec- 
tures before the Royal Institution, when 
treating of the origin of solar and stellar 
heat, has propounded a theory of the form- 
ation of sun spots, which, he asserts, has 
the advantage of reconciling telescopic ob- 
servation with EdrchhofiTs theory, whose 
wholesale overthrow of astronomical work 
he does not endorse. Of the different mix- 
tures of chemical elements given off by the 
glowing white-hot sun, some are more vola- 
tile than others; hence glowing vapors 



arise which are condensed into a " fog,^ as 
it were, by cooling ; and our sunlight is ob- 
tained from the glowing particles of which 
these banks of fog are composed. Now the 
vapor of water is transparent, and the 
enormous evaporation which it allows is 
sufficient not only to permit of the reduc- 
tion of the underlying surface to a compar- 
atively red heat, but to tone down the heat 
of the surrounding " fog ;^' so that, from 
our standpoint, the transparent part of the 
sun's atmosphere, filled with the vapors of 
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water, shows ns an underlying, compara- 
tively cooled surface, fringed with a belt of 
cooling yapors. 



-In the Proceedings of the Royal So- 



ciety, of England, No. 63, Dr. T. Phipson 
reports some interesting reasearches on 
the metal magnesium, now becoming so 
interesting in relation to its illuminating 
properties. He states that magnesium is 
capable of reducing silicic acid at a high 
temperature, which the alkaline metals^ 
sodium and potassium, cannot do, as they 
volatilize before the crucible attains the 
proper heat It decomposes carbonic acid 
from dry carbonate of soda, and it precipi- 
tates nearly all the metals from their neu- 
tral solutions. Unlike zinc, it will not 
unite with mercury at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the air. Magnesium will be 
found a useful metal wherever tenacity 
and lightness are required, and where tar- 
nish is of no consequence. It is especially 
valuable in the laboratory for effecting 
decomposition, which sodium and potas- 
sium cannot effect on account of their 
greater volatility. 

^Dr. Grace Calvert, in his concluding 

lecture of the Cantor course, delivered be- 
fore the English Society of Arts, called 
attention to the same metal, and showed 
the brilliant light which the combustion of 
wire made of it affords, pointing out at the 
same time the special quality of the light 
as an illuminating agent for photographic 
purposes. Mr. Claudet, at the close of the 
lecture, illustrated its value in this direction 
by taking several successful photographs of 
the bust of the Prince Consort in the ante- 
room of the society^s lecture hall, illumin- 
ated by the burning of this material. The 
time of exposure in the camera was only 
tiiirty seconds, and much interest was ex- 
cited among the audience. It was stated 
tiiat the manufacture of the metal commer- 
cially had been undertaken by Messrs. 
Johnson & Malthey, the well-known metal- 
lurgists, who are prepared to supply the 
wire at the rate of 21s. per ounce, the 
ounce of wire being one hundred and 
twenty feet long. 

Gun-cotton still attracts great at- 



tention among European scientific men. 
Mr. Scott Russell has ascertained, by direct 
experiment, that in disruptive explouon its 
strength is six-fold that of good gunpowder. 
Twenty-five pounds of gun-cotton, con- 
fined in a cylindrical shell, sixteen by 
twelve inches, completely shattered a 
powerful stockade, such as is used in forti- 
fications. Professor Abel, chemist to the 
British War Department, has shown, how- 
ever, that its gaseous products corrode 
metal, and although its disruptive power is 
much greater, yet its projectile force is 
much less than that of gunpowder. There- 
fore he thinks that we are not yet in a con- 
dition to adopt it as a substitute. 

PoggeTidorffii AnnaU contain a 

paper from which M. Magnus remarks that 
if a littie sodium is introduced into a non- 
luminous gas fiame it becomes luminons, 
and, at the same time, its heat-radiating 
power is augmented. The fiame must 
have lost heat in vaporizing the sodium, 
but still it emitted nearly one-third more 
heat. If a plate of platinum was intro- 
duced, instead of the sodium, the* radiation 
was still greater. When a littie sodium 
was placed on the platinum the effect in- 
creased, and a still greater augmentation 
of emitted heat occurred if some sodium 
was introduced into the fiame below the 
platinum. In the latter case three times as 
much heat was radiated as when the flame 
was used without any addition. From 
these experiments M. Magnus concludes, 
that solid bodies radiate much more heat 
than gaseous bodies, and consequently he 
thinks that solar heat cannot reside in a 
photosphere composed of gas or vapors. 

Mr. Grove, of the Royal Society, 

having perceived that with the oxygen and 
hydrogen, resulting from the decomposition 
of water by ignited platinum, there was 
always mingled some nitrogen, was led to 
initiate a more careful examination of the 
phenomenon of boiling. He found that 
water freed from air and boiled in a vacu- 
um, boiled, not in the ordinary way, but 
like sulphuric acid, in bursts, between each 
of which the surface was tranquil. By 
means of carefully arranged apparatus he 
ascertained that, after condensing the 
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vapor resnltiDg from the bursts, there re- 
muned a small babble micondensed, which 
proved to be nitrogen. He then boiled 
bromine in a yacnnm, and found, after 
condensing the vapor, a quantity of perma- 
nent gas in the tube, which proved to be 
oxygen. Other experiments gave like car- 
ions results. Hence he concludes that 
boiling is by no means, as commonly sup- 
posed, a simple separation of the cohesion 
in the molecules of a liquid from distention 
by heat, but is a much more complex oper- 
ation, resulting from the extraction of some 
permanent gas, against which the liquid 
evaporates. As nitrogen is eliminated until 
the last drop is boiled ofi^ Mr. Grove thinks 
that there may be some hidden relation be- 
tween air and water, and that nitrogen is 
by no means merely an inert diluent in 
respiration. 

To obviate the inconvenience and 

danger arising from the present form of 
footlight employed in our theatres and lec- 
tore rooms, M. Soubra has perfected a 
very ingenious invention. He takes a wide 
glass tube, bent in form of letter U, one 
leg, however, is considerably shorter than 
the other. Just inside the shorter leg an 
Argand burner is inverted ; and the longer 
leg of the tube being heated for a short 
time so as to rarify the air in it and cause a 
downward current in the short leg, the 
Argand burner is lighted, and the flame, 
following the direction of the current of 
air by which it is surrounded, continues to 
burn upside down. The current, when 
once established, is sustained by the heat 
firom the inverted flame. The advantages 



as to safety, &c., of this invention are so 
great that it has been adopted in Paris, and 
will soon be commonly used in this conn- 
try. 

Professor Husley says that the best 

mode of comparing skulls is to determine 
the '* basi-cranial axis^' — a line drawn with- 
in the skull from the front of the occipital 
foramen to the anterior end of the sphe- 
noid bone — by making a vertical and longi- 
tudinal section. In some of the prog- 
nathous skulls of the lowest human races 
the distance from the front end of the axis 
to the back of the cerebral cavity is only 
four times as great as the distance to the 
front of the cavity ; while in some of the 
most highly developed races it is seven 
times as large. The Professor regards this 
greater development of the posterior posi- 
tion of the brain in the higher races as 
entirely subversive of the location of organs 
as adopted by phrenologbts. 

Dr. Tyndall, in hb fourth memoir 

on heat, read before the Royal Society, 
June, 1863, states that, under pressure of 
one atmosphere, the absorptive energy of 
olefiant gas is nine hundred and seventy 
times greater than that of air, and that am- 
moniacal gas is almost absolutely imper- 
vious to radiant heat. If our globe were 
surrounded by a shell of olefiant gas two 
inches thick, this shell would offer only a 
slight obstacle to the passage of the sun^s 
rays, but would cut off one-third of terres- 
trial radiation and return it, so as to keep 
the surface continually at a stifling temper- 
ature. 



MISCELLANY. 



Professor Tyndall, in a discourse 

at the Royal Institution, commented upon 
the fact that the ugly word ''physicist,' 
and inconvenient combination "natural 
philosopher,'^ are the only ones in our lan- 
guage which define a man battling with 
physical science. Professor Tyndall covets 
the word " physician." Professor Thom- 



son, in a note to his paper on the " Rigidity 
of the Earth," about to appear in the Philo- 
9ophieal Tran$aetion»^ wishes to general- 
ize the word naturalist into the meaning 
given by Johnson — " a person well versed 
in natural philosophy." We fear the word 
is too convenient and too rooted, in its 
restricted sense, to have its meaning ex- 
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tended, although, we confess, the sooner 
SQch an ^^nn-English, nnpleasing, and mean- 
ingless a variation from old usage as * physi- 
cist' " is superseded the better. We give 
another conservative note of Professor 
Thomson's as we find it: — "Dynamics, 
meaning properly the science of force, and 
there being precedents of the very behest 
kind — for instance, in Delaunay's M^can- 
iqne Rationale,' of 1861, and Robison's 
^Mechanical Philosophy,* of 1804— in favor 
of using the term according to its proper 
meaning, the modem corrupt usage, which 
has con^ned it to Ihe branch of dynamical 
science in which relative motion is con- 
sidered, being excessively inconvenient and 
vexatious, it has been proposed to intro- 
duce the term * kinetics,' to express this 
branch ; so that dynamics may be defined 
simply as the ' science of force,' and divi- 
ded into the two branches. Statics and Kine- 
tics. The introduction of this new term, 
derived from Kivi]aig, motion, or act of 
moving, does not interfere with Ampere's 
term, now universally accepted, * kinema- 
tics' (from Kivfjfia)^ the science of move- 
ments,^^ 

Madler, of Dorpat, makes the fol- 
lowing proposal for the union of the Ju- 
lian and Gregorian Calendars : The length 
of the mean tropical year being 865 /^j^, 
days, it follows that a period of 128 years 
must contain 81 leap and 97 ordinary 
years. If, therefore, as is done now, every 
year which can be divided by four is made 
a leap-year, but after every 128 years a 
leap-year is transformed into a common 
year, the desired result is achieved. Since, 
however, the beginning of this period of 
128 years may be fixed arbitrarily, it would 
be best to commence it at the time when 
the Gregorian calendar likewise omits the 
leap-year, viz, in 1900. The following 
would, accordingly, not be leap-years, but 
common years, according to the proposed 
general united calendar: a. d. 1900, 2028, 
2166, 2284, 2412, 2540, 2668, 2796, 2924, 
8052, 8180, 8808, 8486, 8564, 8692, 8820, 
8948, 4076, 4204, 4882, <&c. 



Dr. Seemann, who has been several 



on the banks of the river Tocuyo, has re- 
turned to England by the last West India 
steamer. Whilst exploring the valley of 
the Tocuyo, he has discovered what may 
prove of the utmost importance to the 
railways and steamers now establishing in 
that part of the world— extensive coal- 
beds, the coal being valued in London at 
thirty shillings per ton, and resembling the 
best Welsh steam coal. This part of South 
America is as yet little known, but abounds 
in natural wealth ; in it are situated some 
of the richest copper-mines in the world— 
those of Aroa, to which an English Com- 
pany is now making a railroad, sixty miles 
in length, ten of which have already been 
finished. The soil is of extreme fertility, 
and mahogany and other precious woods 
abound. 

The Spanish journals mention the 

outbreak of a dangerous malady in the city 
of Murcia: — In constructing the railway 
which passes through that place, a large 
mass of earth was excavated from the 
neighborhood of the city for the purpose 
of making the embankments. At the spot 
whence the earth was taken, a quantity of 
stagnant water has since collected, the ma- 
laria from which is said to have produced 
an epidemic fever, with all the character- 
istics of a plague. More' than 1,500 persons 
in Murcia and the environs have been at- 
tacked, and a large number of deaths have 
already taken place. A manifestation 
against the railway company, by the pop- 
ulation, lately took place, and more serious 
disturbances were feared. 



-Mammon's throne was illy served 



when in Archbishop Whately's presence. 
He weakened its influence and grasp 
rather by the scorch of his caustic wit than 
by any violent muscular eflfort to subvert 
the one or unlock the other. ''Many a 
man," he said, '' who may admit it to be 
impossible to serve Grod and Mammon at 
one and the same time yet wishes to serve 
Mammon and Qod ; first the one, as long 
as he is able ; and then the other.". 



-The French government has grant- 



months in Venezuela, for the purpose of 
inspecting an estate of 100 square leagues 



ed the sum of 200,000 francs towards the 
execution of a work on Assyrian antiqui- 
ties. 
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The Academy at St. Petersburg has 

been intrusted with all the books and man- 
uscripts which were kept hitherto in the 
Asiatic Department of the Russian Minis- 
try of the Foreign OflBce. This will be a 
great boon for scholars intent, on Asiatic 
stndies. These books are very rare, and 
most of them exist only in tlie countries 
where they have been published. They 
are written in Chinese, Mandshurian, Ti- 
betian, Mongolian, and Sanskrit The 
Gandshurian collection, written in the lan- 
guage of Tibet, comprises 170 volumes. 
The Tanshurian collection is still in the 
keeping of the Russian Ambassadorship at 
Pekin. 

Richard the First seems to have 



been most fortunate in the chroniclers who 
have handed his exploits in the Holy Land 
down to posterity. In Abulfeda's Life of 
Salad in he is scarcely less prominently 
brought forward than Saladin himself, and 
never misrepresented willfuUy ; whilst in 
Richard of Devizes, and in Richard, canon 
of the Holy Trinity, London, the chroni- 
cles of the latter of whom have just been 
edited, under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, by Mr. Stubbs, of Lambeth 
Paldce, he was fortunate in having two im- 
partial eye witnesses in his camp, from 
1187 to 1192, who have narrated what 
they saw graphically, in scholar-like Latin, 
scarcely less pure than that of William of 
Malmesbury. 



A German printer, of the name of 

Vierling, of Gorlitz, announces the Ter- 
centenary commemoration next year of 
the founding of his office by Ambrosius 
Fritzsch, in 1565, whose first book was an 
edition of Lnther^s Catechism of that date. 
In 1566, Fritzsch issued a panoramic view 
of Gdrlitz, a large wood engraving, by 
George Scharfenberg, of which the blocks 
are still preserved in the office. 

At Paris, recently, an autograph 



of Tasso was sold, written by the poet of 
the GerusaUmme Liberata^ in the twenty- 
sixth year of his age. It is worded as 
follows : ^* I, the undersigned, hereby ac- 
knowledge to have received from Abraham 
Levi, 25 lire, for which he holds in pledge 
a sword of my father^s, 6 shirts, 4 sheets, 
and 2 table-covers. March 2, 1570. Tor- 
qnato Tasso. ^' 

We learn that the Italian govern- 



ment is about to dispatch a scientific ex- 
pedition to the Pacific, and that it will in 
all probability sail during this month. It 
was intended that it should have started 
during the past spring, but it was pre- 
vented by the war-like rumors then so 
prevalent. 

Amherst CoUege recently conferred 

upon Dr. Dio Lewis the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts, a compliment to the 
ability of the new master, and a graceful 
recognition of his services in behalf of 
physical education. 



"♦♦^ 
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In the following list we give the 

places and time of holding Tectchers* In- 
stitute in the t^tate of New York for 1864, 
so far as we have learned that arrange- 
ments have been completed. The dates 
denote the times of the commencement of 
the Institutes, which generally continue ten 
days. The Institute for Wyoming County 
will be held in two places, five days in 
each. In Westchester County it will prob- 
ably continue only six days. 



Omnty. Ftaoe. Tlnu, 

Erie SprlDgvllle Bept ft. 

Stenben HornellsvlIIe " 6. 

Greene Cairo ** 12. 

Allegany Angelica " 19. 

Washington Fort Ann " 19. 

Wajme Newark •* 19. 

Tioga ...Newark Valley •• 19. 

*• Waverly Oct 3. 

ICadlflon Peterboro Sept 20. 

Oneida Rome " 26. 

Oeneaee BaUvia ,** 26. 

Monroe Pittsford " 26. 

**■ Bpenoeiport Oot 8. 

Oawego Mexico ** 8. 
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TIlMA 

Oct. 8. 

* la 

•• la 

. •* 10. 

Tompkln* Iibaca •* 10. 

Emm Ellzabethtoim »» 11. 

Broome . . . Bingbtintun *» 17. 

ChanUuiqae Westfleid ** 17. 

Delaware.... Delhi •• 17. 

Montgomerx Canajoharie • 17. 

Ballivan Liberty « 17. 

Hlagara Lockport " Si. 

St Lawrence Madrid •• 81. 

Wettebeater Sing Sing Nov. 14. 

OUnton Platubnrgb " 21. 

Toward defraying the expenses of these 
Institutes the State pays to each county 
holding one or more, with an attendance 
of thirty teachers during ten days, $100, 
and in addition, at the rate of sixty cents 
for each teacher in excess of the thirty, 
who shall have attended ten days. 

At a recent meeting of the trustees 

of Dartmouth College, a number of im- 
portant measures were inaugurated, of 
which the following is a summary : — 

1. Mr. Eiyah T. Quimby, principal of 
the Appleton Academy, at New Ipswich, 
New Hampshire, was elected Professor of 
Hathematics, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Professor Vamey. Mr. 
Quimby graduated in the class of 1851. 

2. Mr. Edward R. Ruggles, of the class 
cf 1859, was appointed instructor in modem 
languages and literature, in place of Pro- 
fessor Packard, transferred to the chair of 
Greek. Mr. Ruggles has for several years 
been pursuing his studies in Europe; of 
late in Dresden, Germany. 

8. Commencement appointments are 
hereafter to be made, as formerly in Dart- 
mouth, and as now in the other New Eng- 
land colleges, on the principle of relative 
merit. 

4. There is to be a Junior Exhibition in 
the Spring term, and a joint anniversary 
of the two chief societies (the Social Friends 
and the United Fraternity) in the Fall 
term — the latter not to supersede the 
usual address before these societies at 
Commencement 

5. There is to be prize-speaking at 
Commencement. A fund of $1,000 has 
been presented by Le Grand Lockwood, 
Esq., of New York, the interest of which 
is to be devoted to prizes in elocution and 
composition. 



6. A reading-room is to be established ; 
provision is to be made, by the employ- 
ment of assistant librarians, for greater 
facility of access to the college library; 
and measures are proposed for giving 
greater prominence and interest to the an- 
nual meeting of the Alumni. The trustees 
have in view the erection, as soon as shall 
be practicable, of a gynmasium. They 
design, also, to prosecute vigoroosiy the 
work, so successM thus &r, of enlarging 
the endowment. 

At the last public examination of the 

pupils at the Training School, at Daven- 
port, Iowa, which was a brilliant success, 
the merits of the Intuitive method, intro- 
duced into Iowa by H. S. Eissell, came 
under discussion. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the Educational Convention to 
examine into the merits of the training 
school conducted under this system. From 
the report we make the following ex- 
tract : — 

We cannot resist the impression that a 
training school for teachers, organized as 
this b, and prosecuted with the vigor, en- 
ergy, and precision which we here witness, 
is one of the great wants of the public 
school system in this country. Here we 
find a process by which teachers are liter- 
ally prepared for their high and responsible 
vocation — a process which from the vigor 
of its methods, cannot fail to develop, to 
the utmost, every faculty for imparting in- 
struction with facility, and for keeping a 
school in a condition of pleasant subjection. 

It is evidently the great misfortune of 
our public schools in this country, that so 
many young men and women enter upon 
the profession of teaching without having 
served any apprenticeship for the businesS| 
and with no other qualifications than those 
of an exclusively literary character. They 
are, of consequence, without drill, without 
any acquired habits of teaching, or any 
settled method of governing a school ; and 
are obliged to learn and unlearn, from the 
most mortifying experience, during which 
time the reputation of the teacher suffers, 
and not unfrequently the best of talent is 
ruined in the outstart 

This school is distinguished in these par* 
ticulars : 
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1. Not simply the material of instructioQ 
and the best methods of commnnicatiDg it, 
are supplied theoretically to the teacher, 
but he is required to put into practice that 
which he receives, and jnst as he receives 
it. To this end the pnpils are required to 
inspect each other's work, to indulge freely 
in mutual criticisms, and to provide sketches 
of their work before entering upon it 

2. The intuitive method of instruction is 
adopted, the distinctive feature of which 
is, that the pupil is required steadily to ad- 
vance by successive steps from the known 
to the unknown, from tiie concrete to the 
abstract — the teacher all the while appeal- 



ing to the clear perceptions and first prin- 
ciples of knowledge in the miud of the 
pupil. To this is added a variety of meth- 
ods, while the most accurate and appro- 
priate forms of expression are elicited from 
the pupil, and a habit of cautiously framing 
his sentences is required. As a system 
adapted to all grades of primary education, 
we deem it unequaled. 

The report was signed by 0. Faville, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; M. E. Cross, ex-President of the 
State Teacher^s Association ; three super- 
intendents of schools, and others equally 
prominent. 



NEW BOOKS. 



One of those semi-spasmodic novels which 
the critics stigmatize as sensational, but 
which everybody likes to read, and will read 
nevertheless, is Mr. Jeafi^eson's " Not Dead 
Yet."(l). Those who have read "Olive 
Blake's Good Work," will recpgniae the 
same peculiarities of authorship in the pres- 
ent volume, though the incidents and char- 
acters differ. So far as names go, Mr. JetS- 
fireson has travelled out of the beaten path, 
and into the world around. Few would have 
selected the name of Smith for a hero, and 
few would have taken it for the names of 
two of the prominent characters. The inci- 
dents are by no means extravagant — indeed, 
at points, they verge on the commonplace, 
yet they are woven together cleverly, told 
with an air of vraisemblance, and are work- 
ed into a story which rises into power, and 
never flags in interest. John Harrison New- 
bolt is rather an amiable rufSan, in the col- 
loquial sense, and seems to be the highly 
colored picture of some individual in the au- 
thor's range of acquaintance. The minute- 
ness of detail, not always necessary to the 
story, shows the person to have been painted 
from life. Elihu Pike is not painted after 
that fashion. He is a wax-work figure. He 
bears no similitude to any Yankee past or 
present — probably to none of those who are 
to come. Mr. Jeaffi*e8on has taken his no- 
tions of a traveUing American from various 
sources, and has given us a component of the 
American Cousin, Jefferson Brick, and the 
stereotjrped Yankee of Fraser's Magazine. 
The book, however, will please the majority 
of novel-readers, and teaches no false morali- 
ty, nor does it pander to any sickly sentiment. 

(1> Not Dkid Yet. A novel. By J. C. JEArruKsoir. 
New York : Harper A Brothers. Imp. 8to, pp. 269. 



In many of our common schools book-keep- 
ing is one of the recognized studies amonp^ 
the older pupils ; and a very senmble, practi- 
cal branch it is. The School System of 
Book-keeping, by Potter and Hammond, (2) 
will therefore supply a want in many of 
these schools, replacing the more cumbrous 
and less elementary works hitherto used. 
The book is in three parts. The first is de- 
voted to Single Entry exclusively, contains 
a record of tnirty-four transactions, and is 
illustrated by an engraved Cash-book, Day- 
book, and Ledger. T^e second contains sixty 
transactions, a balance sheet, and the first 
set in Double Entry. The third gives the 
second and third sets in Double Enti^. There 
is also in this a test set of transactions for re- 
viewing. The whole is lucid and simple, 
and pe^ectly adapted either to the wants of 
schools, or of individuala who may desire to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of book-keep- 
ing. The engraved script is exceedingly 
well done, and affords an admirable set of 
lessons of penmanship. 

Of works on arithmetic there seems to be 
really no end; and the improvement over 
former books on this subject is marked in all 
the new issues. Eaton's InteUectual Arith- 
metic (3) appears to combine some of the 
best beauties of its rivals in a small space, in 
a new arrangement, and with some new 



(2) POTTBR JIKD HaMMOKD'S StSTRM Or BoOK-KKBPIlfO, 

by Single and Double Rntry. For Oommon and Bigh 
Schools. In three numbeni. Desiinted ai a conttnnatlon 
of Potter and Haramond'i Analytical and Profcreasive Pen- 
mnnship. New York and Philadelphia: Scbermerbom, 
Bancroft A Co. Oblong 4to, pp. 32, 76, 169. 

(S) A5 Intkllkctoal Aritbmbtio. upon the Indactlr* 
Method, with an Introdaction to Written Arithiuetie. By 
James S. Eaton, M. A. Boiton : Taggard A Thompeon. 
18mo, pp. 176. 
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points of merit of its own. The " Sogg^es- 
tions to Teachers" at the beginning are Tal- 
nable. There is one fault in teaching arith- 
metic, whether this or any other text-book 
be used, that should be speedily corrected — 
namely, a dependence upon the slate. By 
habit a pupil will be soon enabled to solve 
the most difficult problems mentally. Any 
one who has attended the exhibitions of any 
of the Institutes for the Blind, must have 
been struck with the readiness displayed by 
the pupils in working out the most difficult 
calculations without, of course, the aid of the 
Idack-board. Is there any reason why the 
possession of the fieusulty of sight should be a 
positive disadvantage to the young arithme- 
&cian? 

Books for boys and girls that will interest 
their young r^Euiers, are to be desired. To 
be succeselul they must rather rise above 
than eet below the level of the child. Chil- 
dren detest puerile books. They look jipon 
childish expressions with contempt. They 
want a story told in plain language, and 
that story must have incident in abundance. 
" The Seven Champions," '* Sinbad the Sail- 
or," " Valentine and Orson," and " Robinson 
Crusoe" — ^the last the best of all, are models 
of their several kinds. Any child who can 
read decently finds interest in such stories. 
** Captain Horace," (4) is not one of this kind ; 
but it is not without merit. It is told simp 
ply enough, and tliere are no absolutely sUly 
expressions, wherein it is a great improve- 
ment upon many of children's books of 
recent da,te. The beet part of the book is 
the little hero's adventures in the forest with 
Peter Grant. 

The number of compilations of music for 
schools may be summed up by the word 
'* legion." Some of these are positively good, 
a few positively bad, and a great many with 
a mixture of good and bad points. " The 
Silver Fountam," (5) which is one of the 
latest of these issues, may be put properly 
in the first list The selections are gener- 
ally judidous, the arrangement of the airs 
well adapted to the end in view, and the 
accompaniments simple and easy. We re- 
commend it to the attention of Sabbath- 
schools and families. 

To travel from music to geography, we 
notice two very curious maps issued by Lip- 
pincott & Co., of Philadelphia, which pur- 
port to be £Edthful reprints of maps publish- 
ed in 1492 and 1520. If they be true indi- 
cations of the state of geographical science 
at the time of their issue, we have improved 
very much in our knowledge since then. 
They accompany the Comprehensive Geog- 

(4) Captaiit Horace. By Sophik Mat. Boston : Lee k 
Shepard. 24mo, pp. 183. 

(5) TBK 8ILTBR FODHTAIK OP SaBSATH SCHOOL M BLODIU, 

comprising m great variety of new Mnsie and Hymns. By 
A. J. ABKT. New York: Abbey k Barrett. Oblong 
18mo, pp. 128. 



raphy of the same publishers, and are a de- 
sirable addition to the stock of literary curi- 
orities which every teacher should possess. 

While on the subject of sheet publications, 
we must note the Zoological Chart, (6) by 
Simonson. It is exceedingly dear, and of 
great value to all teachers who make Natu- 
ral History, in whole or in part, one of the 
subjects they teach. As an aid to the mem- 
ory, they should be in the study of every 
man not as profoundly learned in zoology as 
Agassiz or Girard. 

Among other noteworthy articles in the 
SeptemTOr number of that standard publicap 
tion the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, are the papers on Celestial Dynamics, 
by J. R Mayer ; Molecular Physics, by Ppot 
Norton ; .£rial Tides, by P. E. Chase ; and 
Notes on the Platinum Metals, by M. Carey 
L^k Tlie general summary of scientific in- 
telligence presented in each number, renders 
this journal invaluable to all who would 
keep up with the steady and unceasing ad- 
vance of science. 

As the business man keeps a record of his 
daily transactions, so should the teacher 
keep a precise record of the pupils' standing 
from day to day. Mr. Potter's School Rec- 
ord (7) appears opportunely, as the winter 
schools are about to be organized. This lit- 
tle book is complete, and well adapted to its 
purposes. 

Tne main difficulty about most of the 
treatises on algebra is in their lack of proper 
progression. They all presuppose a mental 
capacity not always found in the pupil, or a 
mathematical aptness not always found in 
young persons of very good mind in other 
respects. Bailey's First Lessons (8) is a book 
on a better plan. It commences at the very 
beginning, and then marches on step by 
stop in a natural and easy iirogressicm. 
While it simplifies the acquisition of the 
elements, it omits nothing in the end. The 
pupil acquires as much, but with more ease 
and equid certainty. 

The September number of Barnard's Amer- 
ican Journal of Education contains a series 
qS. weU-digested articles, among which we 
particularly notice^'* Public Instruction in 
Hesse Darmstadt," " The Jesuits land their 
Sdiools," and " Military Svstem and Schools 
in Russia." The Journal is, and deserves 
to be, the leading publication of its kind in 
the United States. It is conducted with 
vigor, tact, and ability. 

(Q) SiMOHSOM's Zoological Chart, a Directory to the 
Stndy of the Animal Kingdom. New York and Philadel- 
phia : Schermerhom, Bancroft k Go. 

(7) PoTTXR AHO Hammond's School Rbcord and Bkcita- 
TiOHB. By 8. A. Potter. New York and Phfladelphta : 
Schermerhom, Bancroft k Co. Oblong 16mo, pp. 32. 
fl.fiO per doien. 

® First Lbssovs in Alorbra ; belns an Easy Introdnc- 
tion to that Science. Deelned for tne ate of Academio 
and Common Schools. By BBRMRnR Baiuet. Nem 
York* and Philadelphia: Schermerhora, Baneroft k Go. 
Iflmo, pp. 354. 
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THE GREAT SCHOOL OF WINCHESTER 



THE next great school of England, after 
Eton, is that of Winchester. By a 
paper in the London Edncational Times, 
to which we are indebted for this article, 
we learn that Winchester School is legally 
designated a9 '' The College of St. Mary of 
Winchester, near Winchester,*' and that it 
was founded in 1887. It originally con- 
riated of a Warden, 10 Fellows, 76 Scholars, 
1 Head Master, 1 Usher or Second Master, 
8 Chaplains, 8 Clerks, and 16 Choristers. 
By an Ordinance of the Oxford Uniyersity 
Commissioners, which took effect in 1867, 
this constitution has been considerably 
modified; the 10 Fellowships are to be re- 
duced as vacancies occur, to 6 ; and with 
Hie income thus set at liberty, the number 
of Scholars is to be increased to 100, and 
80 Exhibitions are to be founded, not tena- 
ble with Scholarships. 

The Warden and Fellows are the Goy- 
erning Body of the College, which, as at 
Eton (the Statutes of which appear to have 
been modeled on those of Winchester), 
consists of two distinct, although closely- 
connected departments— the College and 
Sohool. 

The general government of the School is 
Tested in the Head Master, subject to such 
control as is exercised over him by the 
Warden, or by the Warden and Fellows. 

The legal position of the Head Master of 
Winchester is the same as that of the Head 
Master of Eton. As Master of the Foun- 
dation Scholars, he is an officer of the Col- 
lege, "hired and removable" by the Gov- 
eminjg Body, and subject to the superin- 
tendence of its head. The control appears, 
however, to be in practice less strict and 



minute than at Eton. The Warden and 
Fellows have a right to be consulted if there 
are any great changes — as in the subjects 
of study, for instance. A Scholar, sen- 
tenced to punishment by the Head Master, 
can appeal to the Warden, who would com- 
monly dispose of the case himself but would 
bring it before a meeting of the Fellows if 
that was insisted on. The Warden and the 
Fellows only, or the Warden with the con- 
sent of the Fellows, can expel a ScHolar. 
The Warden and Fell6wt appoint the Head 
and Second Masters and the College Tutor, 
and the Warden also appoints the Mathemat- 
ical and Modern Language Masters, because 
it is part of their duty to teach the Scholars. 

In May, 1862, when the school was vis- 
ited by the Commissioners, there were 216 
boys, and therefore, 146 Commoners. The 
number of Commoners was 81 in 1668. 
During the 18th century it fluctuated great- 
ly, being 87 in 1780, and in 1750, only 10. 
Li 1846 it had risen to 148, but it then be- 
gan to fall rapidly, until in 1858 it did not 
exceed 68. "The College suffered," ac- 
cording to Dr. Moberly, the Head Master, 
''for some considerable time under the rep- 
utation of bad health, which had the effect 
of lowering our numbers considerably.'^ 
From this depression the School has since 
been gradually recovering. The opening 
of the Sholarships to competition, the open- 
ing of New College to Conmioners, and the 
establishment of additional boarding houses, 
have had very beneficial effects. 

The Statutes permit a limited number 
not exceeding 10, of sons of noble and great 
men, special friends of the College, *^filii 
nobilium et valentium personarum dicti 
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Oollegii speoialiom amicoram," to be eda- 
cated within the College walls, but without 
charge to the College. It appears, by old 
College acoomits^ that suck boys were in 
fact received, and that they paid, not for 
their instruction, bnt for their commons or 
board. These are regarded as having been 
the forerunners of the present ^* common- 
ers,^' or non-fbnndation boys. At what 

time commoners ceased to board within 

• 

the college does not appear. In 1681, says 
Mr. Walcott, we find, according to the roll, 
two commoners in college, three in the 
warden^s house, and die remainder out of 
eollege. The distinction, he says, did not 
disappear till 1747. 

There is nothing in the Statutes to show 
tiiat the founder of Winchester contem- 
plated, as the founder of Eton certainly 
did, the resort of other boys to his school 
besides the scholars and tiie small privil- 
eged class above mentioned. The head 
master has, however, long been in the 
habit of taking boarders, who are said, in 
the dialect of Winchester, to be " in com- 
moners,'' and are regarded as successors of 
the class from whom they seem to have 
inherited the name. The number was 
formerly limited by the warden and fellows 
to 180, but this limitation exists no longer. 
Two additional boarding-houses were open- 
ed in 1862 ; a third, to hold 25 boys, was 
then building, and it was in contemplation 
to establish a fourth. 

Boys undergo no examination, the schol- 
ars excepted, before admission to the 
school ; but if a boy is sent to school whose 
attainments are not such as to enable bim 
lo join the lowest classes with good pros- 
pect of advantage, he is not received. 
This bappens occasionally, but rarely. 
There are no limits of age, and there is no 
rule as to the highest form in which a boy 
can be placed on admission. Boys seldom 
come at an earlier age than eleven, or so 
late as sixteen, and in practice are never 
placed higher than in the senior part of the 
fifth, And very rarely so high. A scholar 
stays on an average five years at school, a 
commoner between three and four. 

The classical staff comprises, beside the 
head and second masters, a third and a 
fourth master respectively taking classes in 
school, an asdstant to the head master, 



who likewise takes a class, and three com- 
position masters, who are employed in look- 
ing over and correcting the exercises and 
oompositions of the whole school, except 
the upper sixth. One of these, called the 
^College Tutor,'' performs this office foe 
scholars ; the other two, called ^^ Tutors in 
Commoners," for the commoners. The 
two latter are also employed to preserve 
order and discipline in the head master'a 
boarding-house. 

In 1861 the arrangement of forms (or 
^* Books,'* as they are called at Winchester) 
and sub-divisions of forms, was as follows : 

Si^l'Book IteKlSi 

FUU.BookjSf^|SKSS: 

j^^-^Book isrnKijis: 

There were no lower forms.* The whole 
school was thus distributed into eight as- 
cending divisions. 

An institution may be mentioned bere 
which is among the peculiar features of 
Winchester, though it has now lost much 
of its former importance— that of *'Boj 
Tutors." To each of the 10 senior boys in 
college, some of the juniors are assigned as 
pupils. It is hb duty to overlook and cor- 
rect a certain part of their exercises before 
they are shown up, and to help his pupHi 
when they want help in their lessons. He 
is responsible also, in some measure, for 
their general conduct and diligence, and is 
the person of whom the bead master would 
make inquiries if he had reason to think 
that any of them were going on amin. 
For each pupil so placed under his charge 
the "Boy Tutor^ receives two guineas a 
year from the pupil's parents. This pno- 
tice has been traced to a provision in t2ie 
Statutes, whereby the founder directs that 
'^to each scholar of his own kindred there 
should always be assigned, by the Warden 
and head master, one of the discreeter and 
more advanced scholars to superintend 
and instruct them in grammar under the 
head master all the time that they should 
remain in the college." Each of these in- 
structors was to receive for each pupil 60. 
8d. a year out of the fhnds of the college. 
The functions of the boy tutor were much 
circumscribed* about 26 years ago, by the 
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•ppointment of the college tutor, or sohol- 
an' composition master — a change intro- 
dooed by the then warden on the advice of 
the second master, the prefwnt bishop of 
8t Andrew^s, who had been educated at 
Harrow, and against the opinion, though 
not against the positive dissent of Dr. Mo- 
berly, who was then, as now, head master. 
Formerly the boy tutor took all the com- 
positions of his pupils ; now he takes only 
a amall part of them. 

Some traditional peculiarities in the olas- 
aical teaching of Winchester may be here 
mentioned. One is the system called ^* pul- 
inteel^^* probably from the rostrum for- 
merly used for the purpose — of assembling 
periodically all the boys of the first three 
divisions, for construing lessons in certain 
anUiors, when some of the seniors construe 
first in the presence of all the rest An- 
other is the practice of writing a Latin ep 
Igram, called a ^*vulgus," thrice a week, 
which is thought to bring out cleverness, 
and cultivate neatness of expression. An- 
other, again, is that of devoting a week, or 
a week and a half, in summer, to what 
ia called ^^ standing up." The work of 
^^standing-up week,'' consists chiefly in re- 
peating portions of Greek and Latin gram- 
mar, and in repeating and construing con- 
siderable quantities of Latin and Greek 
Terse or prose, which the boy has been 
able to store up in his memory. One les* 
•on of English verse is allowed to be taken 
vp, and one of Euclid. It is confined 
to the boys below the senior part of the 
fifth. The comparatively small quantity of 
translation which is done, and the undue 
prc^rtion of original composition in the 
classical languages, can hardly be counted 
among the peculiarities of Winchester. 
Little or no Greek prose is written, even 
in the highest form. 

Neither ancient nor modern history is 
taught in set lessons, and ancient history 
does not enter as a separate subject into 
any of the school examinations. Questions 
in portions of English history, specified be- 
forehand, are set in the general half-yearly 
examinations lately instituted, to which 
we shall refer hereafter, and in the exam- 
ination for the Goddard scholarship ; and 
this leads, in the latter case, to a very care- 
Ad reading of the historr of a consido^ble 



period. There is a prize also of £5 for an 
English essay on a historical subject. 

Both maUiematics and arithmetic are 
taught in every division of the school, and 
the amount of time allotted to them, espe- 
cially in tlie upper part of it, is unnsuidly 
great Seven or eight hours a week are 
devoted to these subjects by the first three 
divisions, the lowest of which is commonly 
reached at about 18 or 14; three or four 
hours by the rest of the school. The 
marks for mathematics arc allowed to count 
for about one-fourth of the weekly total. 
The highest subjects read in the upper sixth 
were, in 1861, conic sections and trigonom- 
etry. 

Every boy is obliged to learn either 
French or German during the whole time 
that he remains at school, but it is ncit 
deemed practicable to allow both languages 
to be taught at the same time. For learn- 
ing German there is an additional payment 
of £2 2s. a year, beside the £1 lOs. 
charged for the French masters. The num- 
ber learning it in 1862, were about 40, and 
ocmsisted chiefly of older boys, or of boys 
who had been in Germany or had some 
family connection with it 

There are two Frendh masters, both 
Frenchmen; during ten years preceding 
1862 there was only one, probably on ac- 
count of the diminished numbers of the 
school. An hour and a half in every week 
is assigned to two French lessons, occupy- 
ing three-quarters of an hour each. Every 
lesson, M. Angoville thinks, ought to take 
an hour to prepare. The French master 
has the power to set impositions for inat- 
tention or misconduct during lessons, but 
no authority out of school. The marks for 
modem languages count for about one. 
eighth in the weekly total, and French and 
German enter into the half-yearly examin- 
ation. 

Natural science is taught by lectures, 
about ten or twelve of which on some 
branch (such as chemistry, geology, elec- 
tricity, &c.) are delivered every summer, 
between the Easter and Midsummer holi- 
days, by lecturers engaged for the purpose 
from time to time. All the boys are re- 
quired to attend. 

There is also a drawing master, who has 
a few schelara, and some of the biQ^Asik» 
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lessons in mnsic from ont-door profes- 
sors. , 

The system of promotion at Winchester 
is nearly the reverse of that of Eton. At 
Eton a boy rises in the school chiefly by 
Beniority ; at Winchester his rate of pro- 
gress is determined by his saccess in an in- 
cessant competition, in which every lesson 
and every exercise counts for a certain nu- 
merical value, and which never pauses or 
terminates till he reaches the sixth book. 
Places are taken in every division below 
the sixth book, and each boy receives for 
each lesson a number of marks answering 
to the place he holds in the division at the 
end of the lesson. Thus, if he is twentieth 
from the bottom he receives twenty marks. 
Marks are likewise given in the mathemat- 
ical and modem language classes, but the 
number of marks which can be given for 
a French or a mathematical lesson is lim- 
ited to a maximum, which is supposed to 
represent roughly the relative value of each 
of those studies compared with classics. 
The highest marks which a good mathe- 
matician can gain are one-fourth, the high- 
est that a good French or German scholar 
can gain are one-eighth, of the grand total. 
At the end of every week the marks gained 
for all the lessons are added up, and the 
same thing is done at the end of every 
month. This record of each boy's progress 
is called the *^ Classicus paper.'' The pro- 
motion of each boy at the end of a half- 
year, depends on the number of marks he 
has obtained in the *^ Classical paper," dur- 
ing that half-year, with the addition of those 
which he has gained (if his place in school 
is below the senior part of the fifth) for 
"standing-up" at the end of the summer hal£ 

A consequence of this system is that a 
clever and diligent boy rises quickly to the 
top of the school, and that the duller or 
more idle boys are left to stagnate at the 
bottom of it. There is the advantage of a 
sharp and unceasing stimulus applied to 
those who are capable of rising, and the 
disadvantage, such as it is, which a steady, 
but slow and backward boy suffers from 
the disheartening effect of being constantly 
outstripped and left behind. 

From this cause, and from the fact that 
boys are admitted at almost *any age, the 
number of great boys in the lower classes 



doing very elementary work is singularly 
large. In the lowest class, doing Greek 
Delectus and a little Ovid, there were in 
1861 two boys of 16; one very nearly 17; 
two others not far short of 16, and the 
average age of the whole division was very 
nearly 15, and higher than that of the di- 
vision next above it, which was 14 years 
and 4 months. 

The absence, until very recently, of any 
general periodical examinations, has been 
among the peculiarities of the Winchester 
system. There have been regular examin- 
ations for prizes, but the boys who compete 
for prizes form, of course, but a small pro- 
portion of the school. The peculiar stimu- 
lus which periodical examinations afford, 
and the particular mental discipline which 
they supply, have thus in a great measure 
been wanting, and the school has lost the 
assistance which they give in correcting 
the defects inseparable from the system of 
" taking places" as a method of promotion. 
Dr. Moberly has lately made an innovation 
in this respect by instituting a half-yearly 
examination, turning partly on the classical 
work of the previous half-year, but com- 
prising also papers in French and German, 
and in set portions of English history, of 
geography, and of the Old Testament 

The system of proiiiotion above described 
and the stimulus afforded by it, do not, how- 
ever, reach to the top of the school, nor do 
the half-yearly examinations; they cease 
on entrance into the sixth book. Until 
about 12 years ago, promotion by taking 
places stopped on entrance into the senior 
part of the fifth, that is, about half-w^ up the 
school, and at a point which a boy gener- 
ally attained when about 18 or 14 years 
old. From that time till he stood for New 
College his place was never changed, and 
the examination which he eventually un- 
derwent for New College was formerly lit- 
tle more than nominal. 

New College is now thrown open to the 
comrmoners, and the examination for it 
is real and competitive. The sixth-form 
boys have now, therefore, a stimulus to ex- 
ertion which the upper school had not be- 
fore, and Dr. Moberly trusts to this, to the 
examinatipn for the Goddard scholarship, 
and to the various school prizes, to combat 
the tendency to stagnation, which la likely 
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to begin at tbe point where *^ taking place^' 
ends. 

The hoars of work and play at Winches- 
ter, like most other parts of the system, are 
fixed by ancient usage. The boys prepare, 
as well as say their lessons in school, and 
the rale is to allow, for every lesson in 
hoar long, an hour of preparation. Speak- 
ing roughly, on two days in the week a 
boy is in school between six and seven 
hours, on the other days between four and 
five hours, besides the time given to com- 
position or private work in the evenings. 
Of the school-hours, he spends about half 
in preparing his lessons, and the other half 
in saying them. A hard-working sixth- 
form boy Would generally work about seven 
hours a day; before an examination, per- 
haps nine or ten hours. If he also made a 
study of cricket, he would probably give, 
one day with another, three hours a day to 
the game ; and it is worth observation, not 
only that Winchester, with very inferior 
numbers, lias played a great number of 
successful matches againgst Eton and Har- 
row, but that the hard-working Winchester 
boys are able to contend successfully with 
the idle boys. 

Winchester, the oldest of our great 
schools, undoubtedly produced the earliest 
type of what is called the monitorial system, 
and appears to have preserved that type 
ahnost unaltered during several centuries. 
The beginning of the systen may be traced 
to the founder^s statutes. 

^'In each of the lower chambers let there 
be at least three scholars of good character, 
more advanced than the rest in age, discre- 
tion, and knowledge, who may superintend 
their chamber-fellows in their studies, and 
oversee them diligently, and may from 
to time certify and inform the warden, 
sub-warden, and head master, respecting 
their behavior and conversation, and pro- 
gress in study. ^' 

There were six chambers, and therefore 
18 " Prefects," and the number was not in- 
creased when the original school-room was 
tamed into a seventh chamber. The 18 
chamber-prefects still exist ; of these, eight 
have power only in the inner quadrangle, 
practically only in the chambers; the re- 
maining ten (plena potestate prafectt) have 
power everywhere ; and five of the ten, 



called officers, are invested also with spe-^ 
cial authority, and have charge respect- 
ively of the hall, school-room, library, 
and chapel. The prefect of hall is the chief 
of these five, and has large powers of gen- 
eral superintendence ; he is ** the governor 
of the school among the boys," and their or- 
gan of communication will the head master. 
All the prefects, except the five and tlie 
ten respectively, obtain their positions by 
seniority; the five officers are chosen by 
the warden, with the advice of the head 
master, with reference to their character 
and power of influencing their schoolfel- 
lows. All are invested with authority by 
the warden in a traditional and appropriate 
form of words {prafieio te sociis caneamer- 
alibiis — prcBficio te aulcB, &c). They are 
empowered to punish corporally. It is 
not the practice for them to set imposi- 
tions. 

The system of fagging among the schol- 
ars is connected with that of government 
by prefects. The 18 prefects, and they 
only, have power to fag ; all the scholars 
who are not prefects are, strictly speaking, 
liable to be fisigged, but the burden falls chief 
ly on those more recently elected, what- 
ever may be their position in the school. 
A junior scholar who was examined by 
the commissioners, and who had come 
in* at the head of his election a few months 
before, was, at the time he was examined, 
in the senior part of the fifth, which is 
considerably above the middle of the 
school. It would be a year and half, he 
informed us, before he ceased to be liable 
to be fagged. The system is somewhat 
complicated. A boy may be " valet" to 
one prefect, whom he waits on in his cham- 
ber; "breakfast fag" to another, whom he 
attends at tea — not at breakfast — in hall ; 
and liable also to be sent on errands, and 
to be obliged to field at cricket, at the bid- 
ding of any prefect who may happen to 
want those services. This would ordina- 
rily be the case with a boy who was not 
one of the seven juniors, but was just above 
them. If he were one of the seven juniors, 
he would be general fng (instead of " valet") 
in his own chamber. 

The expenses of a commoner boarding in 
the head master's house are estimated by 
Dr. Moberly at about 116/. [about $5671 a 
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jear, inclnding travelling money, pocket 
money, and the tradesmen's bills. There 
are tliree boarding houses in addition to the 
head master's — two kept by assistant mas- 
ters, and the other by a retired tutor— but 
the expenses appear to be about the same 
in all. The ^'scholars," who are elected 
annually by competitive examination, are 
boarded, lodged, and educated without any 
expense to their parents beyond a payment 
of thirty shillings a year to the French 
master (with an addition of two guineas if 



they learn German), and if not prefects, a 
further payment of two guineas to the " boy 
tutor/* The system of open competition 
for the scholarships (of which there are on an 
average about ten vacant every year), was 
rendered obligatory in the college by an 
ordinance of ** the Oxford University Coiu- 
mission,'' in 1854, and appears to have 
worked well. Notice of every " election' ' 
is given in the Timea^ and circulars con- 
veying every information are sent to every 
person who makes inquiries on the subject. 
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THE POSSESSIVE AUGMENT 



THE addition to the English noun in the 
possessive case has always been some- 
what of a mystery. ' Some assert it to have 
arisen from the abbreviation of his— as 
"John's book" is equivalent to "John his 
book"— -a mode of writing the phrase which 
had not entirely passed out of vogue in our 
younger days. But then there is the pos- 
session of the female, and "MaryV book," 
which would be the abbreviation for "Mary 
her book," is not written at all. 

One writer holds that the noun is con- 
verted by the s into a possessive adjective ; 
and this can be very well supported also. 
Perhaps the best explanation is to proclaim 
the existence of a real genitive case in 
English. 

A recent writer on this subject, Mr. 
James Manning, enumerates nineteen in- 
stances of the use of the possessive addition, 
and discusses each with considerable care. 
Borne of these are, however, only repeti- 
tions, for " William's book" and "tlie book 
IB William's" amount to the same thing, 
the word ^^book" being expressed in the 
one instance, and implied in the other. 
So with " Mary's pencil" and " the pencil 
is Mar}''s." So, also, with "the skin is a 
calf's" — that is, ''the skin is a calf's skin." 
Other of the instances are scarcely admis- 
sible, except among the vulgar, as, *' Upon 
CsBsar's passing the Rubicon," where the '« 
is superfluous. And the '« in the nine- 
teenth instance is hardly a possessive aug- 
ment. It is rather a mere abbreviation of 



" as." 



"I mentioned the high tide at 
Deptford's being the cause." 

After all, why inquire into the matter at 
all? We do not agree with the London 
Athenaum which asserts that "to all such 
discussions no one can object, so long as it 
is understood that ancient learning is not 
to dictate to our English tongue." We can 
and do object, because it is a waste of time 
to enter on the discussion. An English 
barrister might find something better to do, 
even though he is in his eighty-third year, 
has left the law, and has entered upon a 
literary life— literally, it would seem, by 
taking the letter s for a subject. 

The truth is that from the earliest times 
the genitive case in English was marked 
by the addition of m to the nominative 
form. Chaucer, if our memory be correct^ 
did not say " man his bliss," but " mannes 
bliss." In process of time some printer 
cut out the e, and substituted an ^ostro- 
phe; and the novelty was imitated and 
grew into univei*sal use. Whether, how- 
ever, the possessive augment be an abbre- 
viation, or the sign of a true genitive, or 
the mark which degrades a respectable and 
substantial noun, into a beggarly and jour- 
neyman-like at^jective, is a matter of no 
great moment It is enough that custom, 
which makes the language, has rendered 
the possessive augment a necessary part 
of English. All we have to do is to bow 
and obey. If such a thing should be Eng- 
lish, is not the question ; but, if it is. 
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Word-critics — those terrible fellows who 
are always going aboat the dark places of 
ycnr seDtences with a lantern in their hands, 
to look for defects — ^are fond of giTing rea- 
sons for certain modes of ezpresssion. A 
recent writer in Notes and QuerieSy informs 
us that the cant phrase — ** As sure as eggs 
is eggs,^^ is not ungrammatical, because, — 
*hear him, oh, PhoibosI' it is a misprint 
or mispronunciation, or mis-something or 
other, for, " As sure as JT is JT," the un- 
happy writer being algebraical to the last. 
If this be true, why not say, ** as sure as 
X is JT," and be done with your plural 
eggs? The late Edgar A. Poe once wrote 
what he thought was a review upon a two- 
penny work on English grammar, in which 
he explained away the subjunctives,denying 
the existence of such a mood altogether. 
If **I be'' was merely *'if 1 should be," 
or, ^^ shall be,'* there being an ellipsis of the 
" should" or " shall." Of course he would 
have said " if I am," in certain contingen- 
cies. All very nicely explained, to be sure. 
But he said nothing about another tense. 
He did not give us the invisible auxiliary 
in " if I were." We cannot conjecture his 
explanation on that point, unless he put the 
ellipses thus — "If I [had been] w[ith you 
th]ero" — which carries the absurd too far. 

Some of the grammarians squabble about 
the definition of a noun. Lindley Murray's 
definition of a noun was for a while ac- 
cepted ; but the people said, "can there be 
a word which shall be the name of any 
thing that does not have actual or supposed 
existence." One writer, James Brown, who 
wrote a volume to prove no one under- 
stood/the structure of the English language 
but himself, gave a definition as the best 
possible, and printed it partly in small cap- 
itals to show how very perfect it was : " A 
noun is an indrprndknt name." This had 
only two faults, namely : it did not define 
^name," and a noun is not independent. 
Beside, noun and name are the same thing; 
and what part of speech would a depend- 
ent name be ? A noun is a name beyond 
doubt, and it may consist of one word or 
two or fifty. " The-never-to-be-too-much 
admired-and-constantly-beloved-MissJulia- 
Squiggles dances" consists of a noun and 
a verb. It is true that the first sixteen syl- 
lables do duty as an adjective, but they go 



to make up the compound word by which 
that particular Miss Julia Squiggles is dis- 
tinguished before all the other Miss Julia 
Squiggleses, past, present, or to come ; and 
the whole twenty syllables are to all intents 
and purposes a noun — a name dependent 
upon certain peculiarities of the party de- 
scribed. On the other hand, the alternate 
definition is open to objection. " Brains" is 
a noun, beyond doubt ; but the brains of a 
writer who devotes ninety octavo pages to 
discussing the possessive augment, in these 
days of labor-saving contrivances, certainly 
do not exist, nor can we have any notion 
of them whatever. 

It is very evident how the possessive 
augment has grown to its present shape. 
An examination of the leading writers of 
English, from the earliest time until the 
present day will show us that As to why 
it has assumed the present shape, is a more 
difiicult matter to determine. It is, per- 
haps not impossible — few things are, ex- 
cept the attempt of a man to raise himself 
two inches from the ground by tugging at 
the straps of his boots. But what is to be 
gained by the inquiry, except a consump- 
tion of pens, paper, and ink, and a waste of 
time? 

By way of ending the subject upon which 
we are in danger of becoming as tedious as 
Mr. Sergeant Manning himself, and by way 
of showing om* sense of the defect of the 
English language in forming its genitive bj 
a sibilant, we will repeat a story found in 
an old English magazine. The English 
people, having discovered that hissing pre- 
vfdled in their language, petitioned Satan 
to give them a better vocabulary. Either 
because they were old friends, or that he 
was in an obliging humor, he endeavored to 
comply with their wishes. Ue got together 
a collection of old books, in various lan- 
guages, mummy rags, and other odds and 
ends, and boiled thera all in a huge caldron. 
The froth which arose he sent to his Eng- 
lish clients, who were well satisfied. It is 
added, that just as the boiling was nearly 
over, the Ooundll of Nice broke up, and 
the books and papers thus rendered useless 
by being deprived of authority, were sold 
cheaply to his infernal highness. They 
were thrown in with the rest, but not hav- 
ing time to be thoroughly boiled, furnished 
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the hard words that tumble from some 
people^s months now and then. The au- 
thor assures ns that ** the language would 
have been an excellent language, if it had 
not been for the Council of Nice, and the 
words had been well-boiled/* He might, 



with equal truth and aptness, perhaps, have 
added that the hissing sound was not much 
hurt bj the boiling, or that Satan mali- 
ciously neutralized the benefits he con- 
ferred, bj adding to the language the pos- 
sessive augment 



-♦-^ 



PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 



Bequintes for the lessons. The teacher 
should be provided with laths or tliin strips 
of wood, varying in length from one inch 
to one yard. At least six of the shorter 
measures should be procured, viz.; six 
laths one inch long, six two inches long, 
etc, up to twelve inches. These will afford 
employment for several children at the 
same time. 

Outline for early lessons. The different 
measures from one inch to one foot being 
placed on a table, several children may be 
requested to find the shortest measure or 
lath upon the table. The attention of all 
being gained, the teacher may tell them 
that those selected are one inch long. All 
will repeat in concert looking at them care- 
fully — ** The laths are one inch long." The 
measures being thrown upon the table, six 
children may be directed to find a lath one 
inch long. Let them arrange themselves 
in a line facing the school, holding their 
laths in their hands, and the rest observe 
and decide whether correct The teacher 
may now take a two>inch lath and alter 
gaining the attention of all, may place the 
one-inch lath upon it twice and allow the 
class to decide how long it is. All will re- 
peat ^^The lath is two inches long." Six of 
the class may be sent to pick up laths two 
inches long, others one inch. All should 
observe and decide as before. Proceed in 
the same manner to give the children prac- 
tice in distinguishing the length of other 
measures. We usually send seven or eight 
little ones to the table upon which the laths 
are lying at the same time to pick up meas- 
ures of different lengths. After they have 
Belecte<l them they arrange themselves in a 
line facing the school and each one in suc- 
cession holds up the measure and says **I 



was told to find a lath (for example) six 
inches long.^' All observe, as the teacher 
measures it by the one-inch, and count the 
number of inches as it is proved whether 
it is right or not Practice may be given 
in counting by two's and three^s in the 
measuring process. The question should 
be frequently asked how many times did 
the one-inch measure it? How many times 
did I place the two-inch measure upon this? 
How much longer is the four-inch lath 
than the two-inch f etc. The idea of divis- 
ion as well as addition and multiplication 
may be developed in this manner. 

Drawing Lines. Children may be al- 
lowed to find measures of a specified length 
and pass to the board to draw lines of the 
same length. We usually send six to draw 
lines of the same length and request those 
in their seats to draw upon slates. Those 
at the board after drawing are allowed to 
pass among the desks and measure the 
lines upon the slates giving each child an 
opportunity of seeing whether he is right 
or not The class may be kept very much 
interested during these exercises. As many 
children should be kept busy as possible. 
" Activity is the law of childhood ;" and 
acting upon this law, they never weary, 
even when there is a sameness in the 
lessons. 

Order of Exercises for Following Lessons. 
1. Review previous lessons; 2. Distinguish 
1, 2, and 8 feet; 8. Class draw lines 4, 6, 
8, 10, and 12 inches long, and biseetthem ; 4. 
Class judge of the length of books, slates, 
pencils, etc ; 6. Draw parallel lines (for ex- 
ample) 6 inches long two inches apart ; 6. 
Draw circles having a specified diameter. 
7. Measure off one, two, and three feet of 
cord or tape ; 8. Class make oat by actual 
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measurement and commit to memory the 



following table. 






12 inches make 


one 


foot 


3 feet " 


(i 


yard 


6 J jards " 


(( 


ro4l. 


161 feet " 


(( 


rod. 



9. Class familiarized with the ordinary 
measures of capacity, viz., pint, quart, gal- 
lon, peck, and bushel measures, and by ex- 
periment learn that 



2 pints 


make 


one 


quart. 


4 quarts 


It 


it 


gallon. 


8 quarts 


(i 


a 


peck. 


4 pecks 


(( 


i( 


bushel. 



Experience has shown that the course 
as given, affords sufficient matter for a pri- 
mary school for two years if the class com- 
mences not earlier than six years of age. 
If the children are younger the time should 
be extended. 



RUDIMENTAL MUSIC; 

WITH A NOTICE OF 80MB ERBOBS IK TEACHING IT. 



II. 



THE science of music proposes two 
principal methods, the analytic and 
synthetic. In my first article I treated the 
staff and Piano keyboard in the former, 
now I intend to treat the same subject in 
the latter method, to give a sample of both. 

A note represents a tone, or, since we 
have the Piano alone in view, a key. All 
the notes are of the same shape. We are 
going to show how the same character can 
represent all the keys of the Piano. Let us 
draw a horizontal line, and write below, 
on, and above it, a note, the letter 0. We 
obtain thus three differently situated notes. 
Now let us call the note below this line 5, 
the note on the line e, and the note above 
the line d^ and We see the principle of the 
whole arrangement at once. The note on 
the line represents the long key e, in or 
nearly in the middle of the keyboard ; ihe 
note below — ^the long key (, next to and at 
the left of the key e; and the note ttbove, 
the long key next to and at the right of the 
key e ; we see from this that the notes 5, Cy 
d are exactly situated like their correspond- 
ing keys 5, (?, (2 ; we see also that notes in 
the first instance represent only long keys. 

Let us now draw the second line below 
this first line, and call it the lower second. 
We write again a note below, on, and above 
it It will be seen at once, that the note 
above this line occupies the same place 
with the note below the first line, hence it 
represents the same key h ; but the note 



on this second line is a new note repre- 
senting the key a, at the left of and next to 
b ; this note begins our musical alphabet, 
although it has long ago ceased to be a 
starting point; the tone e with its note 
and key having assumed this prerogative. 

By drawing the upper second line (above 
the first), we obtain again three notes, al- 
though all of them do not occupy new po- 
sitions, the note below being identical with 
the note above the first line, hence repre- 
senting the same key d ; but the note on 
this second line represents the key «, at 
the right of and next to d, and the note 
above — the key/— next to « at the right 

If we draw one more (the third upper) 
line, we can finish our musical alphabet, 
since it consists of only seven letters. By 
writing a note below, on, and above this 
third upper line, we obtain again two new 
notes (one of them being identical with the 
note above the second line), viz. : g and a, 
representing the keys g and a lying next to 
each other, and at the right of /. This a 
is said to be an eighth (or an octave) higher 
than the first a, the reason of which I need 
not explain. These two a*s are easily dis- 
cerned one from the other by the great 
distance of their position, both on the staff 
and on the Piano. In the same manner 
every note and key has its six or seven 
octaves above or below them ; all the eight 
keys or notes lymg between saoh two 
notes (an octave apart), together with the 
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first and last, are also called an octave. 
Still there are standard octaves which we 
shall learn to name at the proper time. 
The teacher can now easily proceed with 
the representation of all the keys by notes, 
drawing one line after the other in the 
manner above indicated. When through, 
he may tell his scholar that the first or 
middle octave is situated between the 
middle c and tlie next higher or second e^ 
the second upper octave between the 
second and third upper c; the second 
lower octave between the first and second 
lower Cy &c. The naming of the octaves 
occurs very seldom, hence not much time 
ought to be spent on this subject. All this 
can easily be taught in one lesson. The 
exercises in reading and writing belong to 
the second lesson. 

BHYTHMIO AFFIXXS. 

A piece of music is rhythmically divided 
like a piece of poetry, into stanzas, called 
Parts in musical parlance. Parts are sub- 
divided into Measures (poetically, feet). 
Measures again are subdivided into beats 
(poetically, syllables), and the simple ele- 
ments of music are called Tones (in lan- 
guage, sounds) (audible), represented by 
Notes (visible), and by Keys (tangible). 
The reason why I speak so definitely in 
regard to Tones, Notes, and Keys, is because 
Instruction-books, and perhaps teachers too, 
use these terms promiscuously, and also be- 
cause I witih to prove that instrumental 
music cannot be as difilcult as many be- 
lieve. It is a maxim in instruction and 
education that the greater the number of 
senses which are occupied, the easier and 
surer the scholar will comprehend and 
learn. Here are three senses constantly 
and severely taxed ; why should it not be 
easy ? why should the scholar not compre- 
hend? 

A Beat* is a space of time, the beginning 
and the end of which are indicated by two 

* The term Beat is an unfortunate one on ac- 
count of its synonym "Stroke.'* "Time" has 
been proposed instead of it by some authors, but 
it bein^ so iVequently uaed in a general sense, 
Mpeoiiilly in this instance, I consider it more 
unfortunate. Still 1 am onable to propose a 
better term. 



strokes of the metronome, or of the foot, 
or of the hand, or by counting twice. We 
know that a line has two points, that the 
town-clock has to strike twice to indicate 
an hour completed, that it must be twice 
noon or twice midnight to complete one 
day. So likewise a beat has two points, a 
beginning and an end; hence two beats 
have three points, and three beats four 
points. We count one to indicate the be- 
ginning of a beat, and tf€o to finish the 
first beat, and at the same time to begin 
the second, etc. 

The number of beats in each measure 
varies in different pieces of music llie 
end of a measure is indicated by a bar ( | ), 
a perpendicular across the staff, and the 
end of a part or of the whole piece of mu- 
sic by a double bar ( |] ), two parallel per- 
pendiculars across the staff 

A carpenter has to apply the footrule, 
and a dry good merchant the yardstick, to 
ascertain accurately the length of the tina- 
ber or of the dry goods; so likewise has 
the reader of a piece of music constantly 
and accurately to measure the length of 
each tone. 1 he questions when to begin, 
t. e.j to strike a key, how long to keep the 
finger on it, and when to withdraw the 
finger, is recurring with every new note, 
and it requires long and careAil practice to 
be able to read a piece of music at sight 

For this purpose and because keys have 
to be struck with various degrees of veloci- 
ty, we have afi^es. The only note having 
no afi^ is the whole note (0). The half 
note has a short perpendicular (stem) either 
at tlie right side up, or at the left side 
downward. The origin of this perpen- 
dicular is obvious. Imagine the whole 

note divided by a perpendicular through 

I 

its centre, we obtain two halves ^ ^% 

each being provided with the perpendicu- 
lar dividing line (the stem). These two 
kinds of notes are the remnants of an old 
musical notation now extinct, consisting of 
the Maxima, the Longa, the Breve (occa- 
sionally still met with), the Semibreve 
(our present whole note), and the Minim 
(our present half noteX the last of the 
series according to its name. The quarter 
note is of a later date, and is the model for 
the fonnalion of the rwrnaining kinda. It 
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is formed ]ike the half note, but its head is 
filled (black). However, instead of divid- 
ing the head (or ^ ) as in the first instance, 
we subdivide now the stem, so that the 
eighth note has besides the half note affix 
(the stem) one horizontal across the stem 

^^ the sixteenth, two horizontals, im ; 
and so down : or, more modernized, 

:: ■ .ft s 

or, as now frequently written, in groups : 

It will be seen that here are no limits, 
yet we very rarely go beyond tlie hundred 
and twenty-eighth note; and if we do, 
rndimental instruction has nothing to do 
with tliat. 

Their very names, whole, half, quarters, 
etc., indicate their meaning. The whole 
note represents a key, upon which the 
finger is to remain twice as long as on that 
represented by the half note, and vice versa. 
The quarter note represents a key, on 
which the finger is to remain twice as long 
as on that representing the eighth note, and 
half as long as on that representing the 
half note, etc. I need not enlarge on this 
point. Let teachers go cautiously and 
slowly. The school education of all music 
scholars is not always as it should be. 
Some of them could not or would not 
penetrate into the mysteries of vulgar 
fractions. Illustrations with an apple or 
any tiling else readily at hand are in such 
cases indispensable. If scholars compre- 
hend slowly, take one kind of notes at a 
time, u e., one kind now, and a week or 
two after another kind. 

When any of the principal or subordinate 
parts of a measure, i. «., a beat or a fraction 
of a beat, is subdivided into an uneven 
number of notes, we have no proper af- 
fixes indicating it, but have to supply such 
a want by improper ones, viz. : marking 
the impropriety by writing within a curve 
drawn above or below such an uneven 
number of notes, a figure expressing their 
number. Such combinations are called 
Trioles, marked by the figure 8 ; Quintolea, 
marked by 6 ; Seztoles, marked by 6 (two 



Trioles) ; Septoles, marked by 7, etc. I do 
not like these names, but cannot ofier bet- 
ter ones. Their jingle renders them ac- 
ceptable. 

The characters for the diff*erent kinds of 
Rests bear a great resemblance to those of 
their corresponding kinds of notes. The 
square placed on any line of the staff seems 
to be the original form, from which all 
the other characters are derived. The 
lower part of this square is the character 
of the whole rest, and tl)e upper part that 
of the half rest. If we place a stem at the 
left of any of these two rests, we form the 
quarter rest; if at the right — the eighth 
rest. With tlie eighth rest begins a perfect 
resemblance between the rests and their 
corresponding notes, thus : 
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The Germans found the resemblance 
between the eighth and quaiier rests too 
great, and joined to the quarter rest an- 
other small horizontal J*^. The combi- 
nation of larger rests than the whole b 
simple enough. One small horizontal [di- 
agonal? £d.] stroke extending from one 
principal line of the staff down to the next, 
indicates two measures rest; extend this 
stroke down to the next principal line, and 
it indicates four measures rest, etc. The 
uneven number of measures, when kept 
silent, is indicated by adding a whole rest 

BBTTHMIC SUFFIXES. 

It very often occurs that a note is to re- 
present three of the next lower denomi- 
nation ; ex, gr, : A whole note to represent 
three half notes (and this, said of notes, 
applies equally well to rests.) In this case 
a whole note \a provided with a Dot, vir- 
tually also a note, but without a character- 
istic affix, its duration being determined bj 
calculation. This dot belongs to a denom- 
ination of notes next below that of the note 
which it follows, or in other words: when 
a whole note has this suffix, the dot is a 
half note, hence the whole note with its 
suffix is equal to three halves. Often this 
suffix occurs double, in which case the 
second dot foUowmg the first is half of the 
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first dot ; hence a whole note with a double 
dot is equal to{ + f + | = J, or seven 
quarter notes. There are even instances of 
three dots following a note ; these are cal- 
culated in the same manner, but they do 
not belong to the elementary course. 

RFIYTHMIO PBRFIXK8. 

I said above, that the number of beats in 
each measure varies with the pieces of 
music. There are pieces having two beats 
in each measure, in which case \ is the 
rhythmic prefix, written at the beginning 
of it directly after the chromatic prefixes, 
of which hereafter; in other pieces, with 
two beats in each measure, the quarter 
note has one beat, and f is the /hythmio 
prefix ; in others again j is the prefix indi- 
cating that three half notes or their equiv- 
alents in other denominations of notes are 
found in each measure, and that every half 
note or its equivalents has one beat Other 
pieces have the rhythmic prefixes f or }, 
others |, }, or {, others } or {, others { or 
1^^; all of which bear the simple names 
their characters indicate, but no others. 

There are found in Instruction-books 



learned classifications on this subject, 
which not only lead to nothing, but they 
mystify the scholars. They are well enough 
in books written on the science of music, 
where £hey have some object, but not here. 
When will authors of such books learn 
what belongs to elementary, and what to 
scientific instruction f 

The rhythmic prefixes -Q; and -0- are 
relics of an old musical notation, consisting 

of 0» ©» ^ 0> ^^ ©• From this it 

I I 

can easily be seen that our Primers have 
had something to do with it, where we 
learn that G stands for Goose, and hence 
-Q^ happening to have the form of a G, u 
a 0, and stands for *' common I'* How 
people enjoying their sound senses can 
print such stuff in Instruction-books from 
one year to another, goes beyond compre- 
hension. Moreover who will pretend to 
say that, ex. gr,^ } time is more common 
than f time, when we consider the in- 
numerable Waltzes besides other kind of 
music in | time too numerous to count? 
And is common the proper word in oppo- 
sition to compound? But why such a 
classification at all? 



ARCHEOLOGY. 



THIS department of Natural Science 
now centres in itself the most at- 
tention. The recent period within which 
it has been brought into notice, together 
with the importance of some of the ques- 
tions which it has started, will account for 
this interest. Our object is to present a 
•■ few facts relating to Uie nature, and pro- 
gress, of this science. 

Archceology is one of the sources of un- 
written history. Philology is another. 
From the latter we have histories of na- 
tions, attempted f^om the remains of their 
languages. The former gives wider, surer, 
and fuller information, from the remains 
which we call antiquities. Every thing 
which shows the impress of man's use or 
contrivance, belonging to time long past, 
belongs to Archeology. 



Archceology has long been mostly supple- 
mental to, and parallel with, written his- 
tory, but within the last few years she has 
taken a step backwards and alone, into 
unrecorded time. Already we hear her 
profess to write the history of man before 
documents and tradition, and to give his 
home and age. We must be ready to hear, 
understand, and, possibly, confute what she 
may say. 

Man in every stage of civilization con- 
stantly deposits remains of life and in- 
dustry, and if nothing else certainly his 
bones, which are by far not the least 
valuable acquisition to an ArchsBolog^cal 
cabinet The Swedish Nilsson, and Steen- 
strup, and the Danish Thomsen, led the 
way in the collection and study of these 
ancient relics, and we believe first gave 
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this branch of investigation the character 
and dignity of a separate science. 

Thej claim to have discovered, and nave 
actually divided the pre-historical age of 
Europe, into three eras, the Stone Age, the 
Bronze Age, and the Iron Age. 

We learn from them that the early in- 
habitants of northern Europe had not yet 
discovered the use of the metals, since we 
find among their remains only implements 
and arms of stone, or bone, hence the pe- 
riod is called the Stone Age. 

This age was followed by that of Bronze, 
A copper age is thought to have preceded 
this in some parts of the world. It is seen 
in the remains of the ^* Mound Builders^^ 
of North America. In Europe there was 
no copper age, as bronze was introduced 
probably from Asia. Somewhere here 
copper was found, and also tin. By some 
accident these were melted together, and 
thus bronze was discovered to civilization. 
Thifi, as soon as known, supplanted copper, 
because of the ease with which it was 
worked and excellent quality. It was 
soon carried to Europe, where copper 
was unknown, and thus arose the Bronze 
Age. 

Iron tardily made its appearance, and 
with its introduction civilization began to 
move with mighty strides. Science, art, 
and history now sprang into existence. 
Thus began the Iron Age, 

We have here a picture of the birth and 
first growth of civilization. Nor should 
we despise this youth or rather babyhood 
of science, for it is yet in its youth if we 
may judge by its present rapid progress. 
It was infinitely more difficult to start this 
mighty machine of contrivance and im- 
provement than to keep up its motion, and 
increase it with accelerated rapidity. The 
discovery of the use and method of pre- 
paring iron is far more wonderful than all 
the brilliant results of modem ingenuity 
taken together. These problems were 
solved slowly and grasped with tenacity. 

We would direct attention to two only 
of the great sources of Archssological in- 
formation. 

First, the £joekenmoedding and the 
Sioomoae of Denmark ; 

Second, the Laetutrine habitationi qf 
Smtaerland. 



The K}oekenmoedding, 

This is a Danish word, compounded of 
hjoeken (kitchen) and moedding (rubbish). 
They are called by Lyell kitchen-middens. 
Heaps of marine shells are found on dif- 
ferent parts of the coast of Denmark. They 
were at first taken for natural deposits, and 
showing a change in the level of the sea. 
But on examining them more closely, there 
were found only adults and those of a few 
species of shells, which would not be the 
case were they deposited by a natural 
process. Closer investigation discovered 
broken bones, pottery, and instruments 
of stone. Nature was released immediate- 
ly, and man was arrested as the author of 
these curious remains, which were soon 
called by their right name, kitchen-rub- 
bish, and all the learned antiquaries of the 
North devoted themselves to the study of 
the old clam-shells and broken fish-bones, 
the refuse of the dinners of these barba- 
rians. They are indeed interesting as the 
only remains of a people that has long since 
passed away. 

These kitchen-middens are often of 
enormous size. They are generally from 
three to five, and even ten feet thick, llie 
length sometimes reaches one thousand 
feet, and the width a hundred and fifty 
feet. Some oi them are of a circular form ; 
the huts of the barbarians having been in 
the centre. They are generally about ten 
feet above the level of the sea. They are 
found along the arms of the sea where they 
are not exposed to the action of the waves ; 
those in more exposed localities having 
been most probably washed away. 

They are found over all the Northern 
part of Denmark. These conformations 
are said to exist in other parts of the world, 
as, for example, in Sweden, and Italy, near 
Genoa.- 

There are few renudns of any vegetable 
matter; charcoal and ashes, however, are 
found in them in great abundance. 

The Fauna, — ^The shells mostly belong 
to four species which we will name in the 
order of the frequency of their occurrence : 
the oyster, the cockle, the muscle, and the 
littorine, all of which are still eaten and 
are found in the markets of Europe. 

The bones of fish exist in great quanti- 
ties, of which the herring is most abundant, 
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and the codfish, flounder, and eel, quite 
common. The presence of these as well as 
the oyster shows that the old inhabitants 
mnst have fished in the open sea, and this 
in canoes hollowed ont by fire. 

Some bones of birds have been fonnd. 

The quadrupeds which occnr oftenest, 
are the deer, the roebuck, and the wild 
boar. 

The only domestic animal seems to have 
been the dog, which from suspicious marks 
of stone knives appears to have been an 
article of food. 

Man, — His bones are not found here, as 
the method of interment practiced here by 
tliis people will show. 

This also proves that cannibalism did not 
exist among this primitive people, for, if it 
did, we would find the bones, and these 
marked by knives. 

We find many products of industry. 
Fragments of rough pottery are quite 
usual. Rough and poorly shaped articles 
of silex are found in great quantities, and 
the marks upon bones of animals they 
have been cutting show that they had 
other and better instruments of the same 
material, but which they did not throw 
into their reAise heaps. The only indica- 
tion of arms exists in the form of sharp 
angular fragments of stone, intended for 
projectiles, but whether for war, or simply 
for hunting, cannot be determined. 

The presence of these stone implements, 
and tlie absence of any metal, assign these 
Ejockken-moedding to the stone age. 

A few words in relation to the Skoo- 
mose, or peat-bogs of Denmark. There 
are three kinds of peat-bogs, the Engmose 
or bog-meadows, the Swampmose or Hoer- 
mose, which may be called heather-bogs, 
occupying extended plains of dry ground, 
and the Skoomose or forest-bogs,* which 
last are the most ancient, and to which 
only we will refer. These have done for 
the vegetable what the kitchen-middens 
have for the animal history of the stone 
age of Denmark. These peat-bogs grew 
in deep hollows. The trees growing on 
the edge, when tiiey became too large, fell 
over into the bogs from all sides. When 
the bog is small, these trees fill it up, but 
when it is larger, they form simply a 
woody zone about the edge, and in the 



centre the peat is found. There are many 
fact§ connected with the trees forming the 
outer edge, and the character of the vari- 
ous mosses and plants which have assisted 
in forming the peat-bogs, which we must 
pass over, from want of time. Suffice to 
say that here we have the Flora of the 
stone age. 

Numerous'archsBological specimens are 
found in these bogs, which are often very 
fine, and which belong to all the three eras 
of stone, bronze, or iron, according to their 
depth. 

Some stone implements have been found 
beneath the roots of pines, in the woody 
zone, showing the great antiquity of the 
primitive population. These bogs attain a 
depth of thirty feet. The time consumed 
in their growth, and the general question 
of chronology, we wish again to refer to. 

There are many large sepulchral vaults 
in Denmark belonging to the age of stone. 
In these large numbers of skulls are found, 
very small, and remarkably rounded, very 
much like that of the modem Laplander. 
We can thus easily learn the type of the 
people of the stone age. We are wanting 
in materials for the age of bronze. The 
people of this age burned their dead, and 
therefore no skulls are found, but the 
presence of the domestic animals indicates 
the influx of a new population. 

With tlie iron age the people began 
again to bury their dead, and consequently 
we have skulls of this period, but no large 
number have as yet been collected. Those 
which we have show a great improvement 
upon the skulls of the stone age. They 
are quite elongated, and the forehead 
somewhat retreating, but very much larger 
than the skulls of the stone age. The age 
of bronze supplanted the age of stone, 
through the higher civilization and use of 
the superior arms of bronze, but we have 
no measure of their physical development, 
except by the handles of their s words, 
which are quite small. 

The iron age, with its strong race and 
effective arms, destroyed the bronze. An 
illustration of the supplantiiig of the age 
of bronze, by the age of iron, has happened 
very near our own times, in tJie destmo- 
tion, by tiie Spaniards, of the bronze civili- 
zation of Mexico. 
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We would can yonr attention to the 
peculiar method of eating of the people 
of the stone age. Their front-teeth, incis- 
ors, did not lap over, but fitted directly 
upon each other, and from the way in 
which the summits of the teeth were worn 
we see that they used these front teeth, 
not to*cut off their food as we do, but to 
hold and grind. Tliey probably had the 
same habits of eating as the modern Green- 
landers, who seize the meat and tear away 
partly, and then sever it with a knife, 
close to the teeth, in the most dexterous 
manner. 

The people of these diJQTerent eras must 
have been supplanted each by a stronger 
race. Tradition, archaeology, and philolo- 
gy unite to give us information here. Tra- 
dition tells of tidal flows of population 
westward. Archaeology points "to the 
same thing, but tells, in addition, of the 
physique and civilization of each people ; 
while philology asserts there was a great 
central race somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the Caspian Sea. from which radi- 
ated the line of the great Indo-European 
family. The Celts came first of these peo- 
ple, and probably introduced the age of 
iron into Europe. Closely following them, 
or perhaps contemporaneous with them, 
came another branch of the race, before 
which every other race has had to give 
way, wherever it has planted its foot — this 
was the Teutonic family, of which the 
Germans, the English, and the Hollanders, 
are members, and we hope the admixture 
of other blood into our own people will 
not be enough to destroy the prestige 
which has always attended the race. 
LaevMtrine Habitations of Switzerland, 
Even more remarkable, and closely 
resembling these remains of the North, are 
the lake habitations of Switzerland. Some 
years since, piles were discovered in the 
lakes, where the water is from five to fif- 
teen feet deep. About them were found 
all kinds of antiquities. These places were 
soon recognized as sites of pre-historical 
villages, built on piles. 

There are habitations of the pure age of 
stone, as at the little Lake of Moosedorf, 
about two leagues from Berne. Here were 
found a large number oi articles of stone, 
wood, honi, and bone. These implements 



resemble closely those of the same period, 
found in the North, and we find the same 
habit prevalent of splitting the bones for 
the marrow. There are found hatchets, 
chisels, also various tools of bone, etc. 

There are also habitations belonging 
entirely to the age of bronze. From one 
alone five hundred hair-pins have been 
rescued fVom the bottom of the lake, and 
bracelets are common. The instilments 
of Uiis age, as of stone, resemble the pro- 
ductions of the North of the corresponding 
age. 

Lastly, there have been found remains 
of this kind of the age of iron, the fewness 
of which show that shortiy after the intro- 
duction of iron, these Lacustrine habita- 
tions ceased. 

Nothing could be better adapted to the 
preservation of antiquities than these pile 
Tillages. All the refuse, or articles which 
were lost, sank immediately to the bot- 
tom of the lake, and were covered by the 
mud, or when some village was burned, all 
its non-combustible property was swal- 
lowed up by the waves, for the pleasure of 
the future archssologist. 

You may ask why these nations, at such 
great labor, built themselves dwellings in 
such inconvenient places. The best solu- 
tion seems to be that, as they knew not 
how to build walls of brick and stone, they 
made themselves walls of water. The 
country was then divided into many small 
tribes, on terms of no great intimacy. 
They could only build huts of straw or 
wood, which were easily burnt by their 
enemies. On the contrary, these water 
casties connected with the shore by means 
only of a long, narrow causeway, which, 
being readily taken up, made the village 
impregnable. The cause of their disuse, 
about the beginning of the iron age, was 
probably this, that some stronger people, 
of better social organization, united all the 
people of Helvetia together, and thus they 
were no longer necessary. 

Chronology. — The stone age is thought 
to have existed 4,000 years ago, and, from 
the quantity and nature of the remains, to 
have lasted a long while, but there is as 
yet nothing definite about it. 

We have thus given the briefest and 
most imperfect sketch of tfchsBology, the 
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divisions of the subject, and the progress 
of investigation in Switzerland and Den- 
mark. We have omitted all mention of 
the antiquities of our own continent, which 
are so extensive, and doubly interesting 
to US. 

The results of this science are already 
important and varied, they throw light 
upon the early pre-historical times, upon 
the character and habits of the inhabitants, 
the animals, and vegetables of that period. 

From the subject of chronology import- 
ant questions have been started, and strong 
attempts have been made to prove tlie 
great antiquity of man. In fact it may be 
said that this is the great attacking point 
of the infidel, at the present, and also the 
point in which that class of scientific men 
who are careless whither their results may 
lead them, are likely to arrive at conclu- 
sions disastrous to the truth. To be brief, 
they assert that remains of man are found 
so situated that he must have lived much 
more than 6,000 years ago. Nay, in some 
cases, they elaim an antiquity of one hun- 
dred centuries. 

We will give a few of the grounds for 
the assertion of the high antiquity of man. 

1st. Lyell in his work on the antiquity 
of man calls to tlie stand the antiquities 
found in the post-pliocene gravel beds of 
8t. Aoheul and Moulin Mignon, but their 
mass or arrangements do not give the 
answers which he wishes. Such gravel 
heaps may show the force of water, but not 
the time of accumulation, and beside this, 
other things might have complicated the 
question. 

The hone caverns have been a celebrated 
argument on which these men hang their 
statements for the high antiquity of man. 
The caverns have been the habitations of 
wild animals and men. But here the 
bones and flints have been displaced by 
water, so that the relative time of deposi- 
tion is very uncertain. These caverns 
seem during all time to have been the 
homes of men, especially during the stone 
age, all which very much confuses the 
proposition of the advocates of man's high 
antiquity. 

Another position is the peat bogs, which 
they claim to have taken great periods for 
their formation, but good observers ac- 



knowledge that they may have grown in 
4,000 years, although they say they may 
have taken 12,000 or more, but the uncer- 
tainty of tiieir own testimony, and the 
known imperfection of their data, will 
throw them out of court on a question of 
any importance whatever. 

The following fact is often triumf^hantiy 
alleged. • A whitened flint has been found 
which has been recut since it was whit- 
ened, 'lliey said that it required an im- 
mense time to whiten, but Mr. Steenstrup 
has found many pieces of silez which he 
knows to have been whitened in a com- 
paratively short time. This, of course, fin- 
ishes this cavil. 

The growth of deltas of rivers are ad- 
duced; as, for example, the computation of 
the great antiquity of the Delta of the Mis- 
sissippi : the fallacy and great uncertainty 
of which calculation was so well shown bj 
Prof. Geo. H. Cook, at the annual meeting 
of the Natural History Society of Rutgers 
College, in 1868. 

We have thus given a few of the points 
which the Lyell school and other classes of 
advocates for the high antiquity of man 
adduce as examples, to show the nature 
and quarter of the attack. 

It is incumbent on every lover of truth 
and science to be ready intelligently* to 
meet all these questions. Thej are afloat 
in the world. They will be believed by 
some, and will be by more, unless we are 
as earnest in refuting them, as they are in 
urging them. They must be met on their 
own ground, on the questicm of &ct, for 
with tills only will the world be satisfied. 

[The preceding article is an able and 
dear summary of archsBological progress, 
and will interest our readers. While we 
give it this just praise, we must dissent 
from its distinguished author in his assault 
upon Lyell, which we think unnecessary, 
and not entirely in consonance with the 
spirit of philosophy. The first and the last 
point of inquiry, in these investigations, is 
truth. K results arrived at be true, they 
cannot militate against revelation — other- 
wise revelation itself could not be true— 
and to that latter absurdity our learned 
contributor has, we believe, no desire to 
lead us. — Ed, Aic £d. Monthly.] 
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ARSENIC-EATING AND ITS EFFECTS.* 



rr^IIE metal arsenic \% the most widely 
JL known of all the mineral poisons^ It 
does not occur native but invariably alloyed 
witli other metals. When itsolated, it ap- 
pears in scales which are excessively brit- 
tle, and, upon exposure to the air, change 
their color from grayish to a dingy brown- 
ish tint. The fusing point 1ms never been 
ascertained, since at a very low temi>era- 
ture the metal sublimes, uniting with the 
oxygen of the air, and condenses <is a white 
substance, which constitutes the arsenic of 
the shops, and is technically known as ar- 
senious acid. As met with in commerce, 
it Is a fine white i)Owder which, when 
viewed under the microscoi>e, appears to 
be made up of little octahedronul crystals 
of suq)assing beauty. Used as a medicine, 
the eftVcts of thid substance are so power- 
ful, and its administration is attendel with 
so many difficulties that except in one cla«is 
of diseases, it is seldom given by pliysi- 
cians, and never by those kind domestic 
practitioners, whose repeated doses of salts 
and senna render our infancy a subject of 
horror in old age. Since, however, the 
substance is now so familiar and coming so 
rapidly into use as a cosmetic, a most in- 
jurious form, a few facts concerning its ef- 
fects may not be unacceptable. 

For many years there has been a certain 
indefinite acquaintance with the fact that, 
among the peasants of Styria and Hungary, 
the habit of arsenic-eating j)revails; but 
many of the accounts were evidently nmch 
exaggerated. We heard frequently that 
the inhabitants of those districts were ac- 
customed to spread arsenic tliickly over 
their bread and eat it with groat relisli, 
without experiencing any evil effects ; 
which, being shnply impossible, cast a 
shadow of doubt over the whole matter 
and le<l scientific men to regard all ac- 
counts as fabulous. Nevertlieles**, at all 
times some credence was granted, for in 
1822 one of the Holland medical journals 



• 1. Influence of Arsenic upon Wnate of Aui- 
mal Ties lies. SilHmati'9 JournaU vol. xxx. 

2. On the Ari^enic Eaters of Styria. Chemical 
A>iM, May 10, 18tJ0. 



stated, that arsenic was to be found in al- 
most every house in Upper Styria, where 
it was used as a medicine for animals, for 
killing vermin, and as a seasoning for 
cheese. A similar statement occurs in the 
Penny Cyclopedia. The first detailed ac- 
count, however, was given in 1841, by Dr. 
Von Tschudi, from whose letters, which 
have been very widely circulated, the most 
of our own knowledge has been obUiined. 
He states that, in Upper Styria, especially 
in the mining regions, arsenic-eating pre- 
vails among the lower chesses. During tlie 
BineUing of lead and other ores in that re- 
gion the arsenic sublimes and condenses in. 
the long chimneys, whence it it is collected 
and soUr by pedlai*s among the people. It 
is there known as " llidri," which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnston, is a corruption of 
"Hutter-ranch," signifying ''smelt-house 
smoke." 

Mr. Heisch, F. 0. S., has been at pains 
to ascertain the facts of the case and pub- 
lished the results of his inquiries in the 
Chemical News, He was put into direct 
communication with an arsenic eater, who 
informed him that the habit does indeed 
prevail to a very great extent, and gave 
tlie following p:u*ticulars. The arsenic is 
taken, fa.<tii:g, in some warm liquid, gen- 
erally coffee ; the do?e is at first about the 
size of a pin's head and is gradually in- 
creased until it reaches that of a pea. 
Slight symptoms of poisoning follow tlie 
first dose but soon disappear. Once begun 
the practice can only be left off by gradual 
dhni nation of tlie doses, since a sudden ces- 
sation iy always followed by severe t symp- 
toms of poisoning, which can be speedily 
allayed only by resumuig the use. Those 
given to this habit are generally long-lived 
and preserve a youthful appearance ; but,, 
unless they free themselves before old age, 
invariably die very suddenly. In arsenic- 
works only such as daily use the acid can. 
withstand the fumes, which soon i)rovo 
fatal to others. The gentleman from 
whom Mr. Ileisch obtained his information 

t Dr. Von Tschudi bays that the symptons 
are slight. 
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was director of an arsenic-works. When 
seventeen years old, while studying assay- 
ing, in which he bad mnch to do with 
arsenic, he was advised by Professor 
Bdnsch, his instmctor, to learn this habit, 
since, if he desired to become director of 
snch an establishnientf he mnst abstain 
from spiritnons liquors and learn to use 
arsenic. At the same time he was strong- 
ly advised that, after the age of fifty years 
he must gradnally diminish the dose until 
it became less than that with which he 
had beg^n. He had strictly followed out 
his preceptor's advice until the time of 
communicating with Mr. Heisch, when he 
was forty-five years old. The especial pe- 
culiarity about this case was, that his first 
dose was three grains, a quantity usually 
considered poisonous. In 1859, his dose 
was twenty-three grains per diem, taken in 
the form of coarse powder. 

Arsenic-eaters, generally, preserve so 
great secrecy concerning their practice 
that, although Dr. Arbele inquired of many 
leading physicians in Styria, yet he could 
learn of but three or four cases, while, at 
the same time, all felt thoroughly con- 
vinced that the habit prevailed to a very 
considerable extent. One of these was 
that just referred to ; another was that of a 
ranger in Grossarl,who, at the age of eighty- 
one, was still a keen chamois-hunter and an 
active climber of the mountains. He met 
his death by a fall in the mountain while 
engaged in his occupation. He always ap- 
peared healthy, and every day took a dose 
of arsenic, which, in case he hod used too 
much liquor, enabled him to rise bright 
and sober on the next morning Another, 
a gentleman in Strasburg, who began from 
curiosity, takes twelve and sometimes fif- 
teen grains of arsenic daily. 

The physiological effects of this poison 
are most curious. If, as we stated, one 
contract the habit and suddenly break it 
ofl^ symptoms of poisoning occur ; itching 
over the body, soreness of the gums, cough, 
and pain in \ke abdomen. The director of 
the arsenic works and the gentleman in 
Strasburg each attempted, on several oc- 
casions, at the urgent request of their 
friends, to cease the practice ; but the in- 
convenience was so excessive, that the use 
was immediately resumed. This agent ako 



beautifies the complexion and increases 
plumpness of form. Dr. Von Tschndi nar- 
rates in this connection a sadly interesting 
case, which occured in his own practice.* 
A young milkmaid of thin and onprepo&- 
sesaiug features, in order to gain the affec- 
tions of a young man in her village, began 
the use of arsenic, taking it two or threo 
times a week. In a short time her com- 
plexion brightened and her features were 
filled ont, so that she accomplished her ob- 
ject. Unfortunately, her vanity became ex- 
cessive, and, in order to increase her beauty 
still farther, she increased her dose too 
greatly and died a terrible death Profes- 
sor E. Kopp stated in Vol. xlii. of Oomptes 
Rend us that, during his great calico-print- 
ing operations, in which arsenic was very 
extensively used, the weight of his body 
increased twenty pounds in the coarse of 
two months, during which he absorbed the 
mineral through his hands, which were 
frequently in contact with arsenical solu- 
tions. In nine or ten weeks after the ex- 
posure ceased his weight returned to its 
normal condition. The same effects are 
produced upon horses and other animals. 
All professional jockeys are practically 
aware that small doses of arsenic give 
horses plumpness and glossy coats. In 
Vienna this habit is universal. The groom 
generally throws a pinch of the acid among 
the oats or, just before taking the horses 
out, ties a piece as large as a pea in a small 
bag attached to the bit, by which means, 
also, is produced a fine foaming at the 
montli. It also has the power of strength- 
ening the wind, for which purpose it is 
used by hunters, and is given to horses 
which are compelled to draw heavy bur- 
dens over the mountains. It also seems to 
protect against fevers and infectious dis- 
eases. In these latter respects its action 
resembles that of narcotics, yet no depres- 
sion appears to follow the exhilaration. 

These effects were difficult of explana- 
tion, and doubtless fostered the incredulity 
with which scientific men received state- 
ments concerning them. However, the 
late experiments of Drs. Schmidt and 
Steurzwage, of Dorpat, have in great meas- 
ure elucidated the subject, and proved tha 

* Chemi:*try of Common Life. Dr. Johnston. 
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poblished accounts^ reliable. When intro- 
duced into the circalation, arsenic causes a 
diminntion of from 20 to 40 per cent, in 
the waste of the tissues, even after the ad- 
ministration of very small doses. The ef- 
fect follows more rapidly if the acid be in- 
jected into the veins, more slowly if ab- 
sorbed by the intestines. Larger doses, 
however, produce spinal irritation and 
even paralysis. The effects then are to be 
referred to congestion of the central or- 
gans consequent upon the repression of a 
large amount of carbonic acid and urea. 

On account of its peculiar and rapid ac- 
tion, arsenic has ever been a favorite in- 
gredient in quack medicines. It has been 
used as an antidote of bites of venomous 
serpents, in fevers, and to extirpate can- 
cers ; but now is little used except in dis- 
eases of the skin. It is a remedy, however, 
which cannot successfully be *' pushed," if 
we may use the technical phrase, since it is 
cumulative, and ill effects may appear at a 
time when least expected. In its adminis- 
tration constitutional peculiarities must be 
carefully considered. According to Dr. 
Henry Hunt, it operates very beneficially 



upon persons of loose fibre, with languid 
circulation and profuse secretions ; but it 
is excessively injurious in cases of morbid 
irritation of the spine or local nervous in- 
jury. Erichson holds tliat it is very injur- 
ious to persons of plethoric habit or san- 
guineo-nervous temperament, since the 
metal possesses highly stimulating powers. 
To the arsenic present in many mineral 
waters is ascribed their healing power in 
skin diseases. 

As orsenious acid is now so easily ob- 
tained, and as fearful mistakes are apt to 
occur from its resemblance to common salt 
or pulverized sugar, the antidote should 
always be at hand. This is the hydrated 
peroxyd of iron, which may, be procured 
by adding aqua ammonia or liquor potassa 
to the muriated tincture of iron, and pre- 
serving the reddish brown powder which 
falls to the bottom. This should always be 
kept under water in a dose-stoppered bottle, 
as, if dry, its properties are not as certain. 
To an adult a table-spoonful, and to a child 
a dessert-spoonful, should be given every 
^YQ minutes in plenty of water until urgent 
symptoms disappear. 



HOW TO TEACH READING. 



FIRST MBTHOD. 

LEARN the names of the letters, the 
"a-5-a5X" little words, and big 
words, — pronouncing all the syllables, — 
and then read. The child thus taught, in 
the course of many years learns many 
words, — few of which, however, convey 
any idea to the mind. Each letter, each 
syllable, each word is a new fact to be 
learned and remembered by a single act of 
memory. Children thus taught regard flu- 
ency of utterance as the climax of good 
reading. And the result of the process is 
that they can name words arranged hori- 
zontally, as in reading-books, as glibly as 
when arranged perpendicularly, as in spell- 
ing-books. The writer was thus taught, 
and he distinctly remembers being called 
upon to exhibit his unusual powers of 
reading long before he dreamed that read- 
ing is any thing save calling over words as 



written. And he remembers just as dis- 
tinctly that it was full two years after he 
could **read in the Testament" that he 
learned to his joyful surprise that there are 
"stories in books." The date is fixed by 
an old copy of the Farmers* Almanac, in 
which the first ** story" was read. All be- 
fore that had been literally only "words, 
words, words." And at least one precise- 
ly similar instance, — that of the daughter 
of a retired schoolmaster sixty years of 
age, who taught his own children, — ^has 
come under the writer's observation. Now 
it is probable that the fathers who prac- 
ticed this method knew that this would be 
its effect, — but they could conceive no 
better. They believed that, necessarily, 
the "roots of learning are bitter," — and 
that the knowledge which would ultimately 
tlius break in upon the mind would more 
than compensate for the bitterness then past 
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SECOND METHOD. 

First learn things. Then describe those 
things orally. When some facility in this 
is acquired let an outline drawing of some 
object be made. Let tlie objects be such 
as are easily rej)resented, and let the pupil 
copy the drawing. Take, for example, a 
hat. Talk with the class about it, its 
shape, its size, its use, its parts, etc. Pre- 
sent a drawing in outline, and have them 
copy it. Correct errors, and gently teach 
them to draw it properly. Ke.xt intro- 
duce the printed name, "hat." Let the 
children repeat the word individually and 
in concert, until familiar with it. Have 
cards on which the word is printed in con- 
nection with others, — and have them search 
it out, until they recognize the word as 
readily as the picture. Cultivate their 
power of observation and description by 
requiring each one to tell you on the mor- 
row something about tlie hat worn by some 
member of his family. Hasten slowly. 
Take up other words in the same manner, 
e. j7., cat, rat, mat, bat, etc., etc., etc. It will 
not be long before some bright child will 
discover (and, if properly taught, will sud- 
denly announce the discovery), that some 
one at least of these words consists of three 
parts. Applaud him for the discovery, 
and pronouncing the word slowly, show 
him that the spoken word also consists of 
three parts, e, ^., m-a-t, giving each sound 
separately. Now drill the class on each of 
these sounds, as before on the whole word, 
and let them make the letter representing 
the sound, until able both to make it and 
distinguish it, as well as to utter the sound, 
readily. The sound is as yet to them the 
name of the letter. AVhen these words 
and letters are thorouglily learned, and 
can be readily written,* take up others, 
e. g., man, ran, can, pan, etc., etc., etc., in 
the same way. Be sure that words which 
do not admit of representation by drawing, 
be understood by using them in sentences, 
and by requiring the child to form senten- 
ces in which they occur. As fast as words 
are learned they should be arranged in 
columns at the top of the blackboard, and 
there should be a frequent drill upon them, 

♦ Children bttould print letters. It ia not 
iifficult. 



the pnpils uttering them as rapidly as the 
teacher points at them in every variety ol 
order and disorder. After a few words 
are thus learned they may stand in some 
such order as this : 



a 


rat 


is 


on 


the 


floor 


now 


he 


is 


in 


my 


bat 


hit 


him 


with 


the 


old 


bat 


let 


the 


old 


cat 


get 


liim 


the 


cat 


has 


bit 


tiie 


rat 


now 


the 


cat 


has 


the 


rat 


she 


eats 


him 


on 


the 


mat 



It will be understood that this is a new 
order of arrangement, and the drill will 
proceed as heretofore, the teacher point- 
ing to a word, now here and now there, 
and tlie pupils responding as usual. When 
tlie interest is at its height, let the teacher 
point to the words in the order in which 
they are arranged horizontally. Urge the 
children to repeat them more rapidly. 
Pass the pointer along the line, and pres 
ently one of the bright-eyed ones almost 
dances as he looks up to the teacher and 
exclaims, " A rat is on the floor, — o-o-ohl' 
Be patient now with the dull ones; ex 
plain the matter, and when all "see it' 
pass on to the next sentence, and so through 
the lesson. It will be well now to have a 
book in which the same lesson occurs, and 
to put the book into their hands for a few 
minutes, tliat they may read it there. Let 
them copy it now on their slates as a read- 
ing lesson. Proceed with this process to 
other words and other lessons, being care- 
ful all the while to talk with the pupils on 
all the subjects mentioned. The result will 
be that children will learn facts as well as 
words. They will learn to attach ideas to 
words, and not to read without thought. 
So doing, they will read naturally, intelli- 
gibly, — and will have acquired a practical 
knowledge of the arts of composition, con- 
versation, and grammar, long before they 
would otherwise have even learned to read 
— and that without thought. Jland imx- 
j*ertu8 loquor^ that is, " Tve tried it" 

There are many combinations of these 
two methods, but their excellence is in pro- 
portion to the degree in which they ap- 
proach the last. Nor is this method so 
difficult that it needs special "Normal" 
training to acquire it. Any earnest, dili- 
gent, persevering teacher can do it 
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DRAWING IN EARNEST. 



SOME one has said, that any one who 
can be taught to write can also be 
taught to draw ; and the assertion is cor- 
rect. To become a great artist an Individ- ' 
nal must possess genius and the power of 
patient labor; to make a good draughts- 
man genius is not required. The fact that 
so many persons attempt to learn draw- 
ing, and fail, proves one of two things — 
either that they lack patience, or ai*e badly 
taught. 

Bad teaching is less the fault of the 
teacher than of the pupil or his friends. 
The latter party are anxious to see some- 
thing of the pupil's creation. Hence, be- 
fore he can draw a straight line by a free 
motion of the hand, and long before he can 
execute two parallel lines, or a single 
ouryed one, with ease, he is set to copying 
the work of another hand. As to waiting 
for a knowledge o/ linear perspective, that 
would be considered an absurdity. After 
a year's tuition, a shaded copy of some 
lithograph sketch is sent home, duly 
framed and properly admired by the 
parents and visitors, and ^^John can 
draw, sir." 

On this same principle, embodying a 
lack of principles, are drawing-books made. 
The pupil is put through in a hurry. He 
does not climb, but jumps. Fearful to the 
view, and accompanied by many tumbles 
and unpleasant sprawling, is this same 
jumping. Houses that emulate the leaning 
tower of Pisa ; men who defy the law of 
gravitation by standing at an angle of forty- 
five degrees; animals whose anatomy is 
abnormal from hoof to horn ; and a collec- 
tion of objects that form an absurd and 
grotesque jumble, are the result. 

In the series of drawing-books issued by 
Bartholomew,* we see an attempt made to 
improve u[)on the prevailing mode. The 
lines to be copied are placed on a separate 
dip next to the pages of blank paper, and 
the pupij is expected to repeat those until 
he gains a reasonable amount of facility. 

* Bartholomew's Drawing Books. Six num- 
bers. New York : Sclicrmerborn, Bancroft <& 
Co. Oblong 8vo, pp. Ii4. Ttoenty-Uco plaUt, 



In another shape these are repeated, with 
gradual and careful additions, each repro- 
ducing the elementary study of lines, in a 
manner not calculated to weary the learner. 
The gradation employed is a good one. In 
practice, however, we should use up a 
dozen copies of number one of the series 
before we went to number two ; eight of 
number two before we went to number 
three ; six of number three before we went 
to number four; and so on to the end. 
At the close we would give a course of 
lessons on linear perspective, and, having 
seen that it was thoroughly understood, 
would set the pupil at still-life objects of 
the simplest character ; and then return to 
the drawing-books and go straight through 
again. With this knowledge, elementary 
instruction in anatomy might be given, and 
then the pupil might go to studies from 
nature, animate or inanimate. Unless the 
pupil were incurably stupid, he could re- 
produce on paper what he saw, and even 
reproduce what he thought. To embody 
his conceptions on paper or canvas, in a 
striking and original manner, would require 
something more, but that can not be taught 
at ail. 

As a text-book of linear perspective, we 
might well use Bartholomew's new work 
on the subjectt As an elementary work, 
it is more complete than any we have seen 
of late ; and, in the small space of sixty- 
four pages, almost exhausts the subject 
upon which it treats. The first principles 
are fully explained ; the preliminary defini- 
tions made clear and distinct ; and the ex- 
planation of each principle exhausted in 
succession before the succeeding principle 
is brought in review. The author has 
given us practical problems solely, and, in 
connection with the method by which the 
pupil must determine perspectives by 
means of vanishing points, the method of 
sketching objects is explained in a plain 
and brief way. There are reasons given 
for the lines drawn, and these are i)lain 

t Linear Perspective Explained. By Wm. 
N. Bartholomew. Boston : Shepard, Clark <& 
Brown. Imp. 8vo, pp. 64. 
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enough. So far, so good. The chapter 
upon the centre of view might have heen 
enlarged with advantage. It is hero where 
a deal of fundamental error prevails, simple , 
as the point may appear; and we have 
seen pictures from artists of pretensions, 
where, at a single glance, the ohjects re- 
presented conld never have fallen within 
the line of vision. If acknowledged artists 
fall into errors of this kind, the more neces- 
sity lies for guarding the pupil against it, 
in a course of elementary instruction. 

It must not be understood, however, that 
we object to the copying of good drawings, 
nor that we do not think it, if properly 
controlled and directed, a valuable auxi- 
liary. By way of relieving tedium, a little 
practice in that line, after curved lines have 
been somewhat mastered, may be not only 
tolerated but encouraged. Great care 
should be taken that these specimens are 
as simple as possible. For that purpose, 
the little packet of drawing-cards, known 
as "The Young Artist,"* seem admirably 
adapted. They are well drawn, and pro- 
perly progressive in their character. For 
very young pupils they would form an 
interesting variation to the drawing of 
straight lines, in which young pupils can 
not well persist, without fatigue, and some- 
times disgust 

What we insist on, and particularly 
where drawing is, as it should be, a part 
of school instruction, is the furnishing of 
thorough elementary lessons, and a com- 
plete knowledge of each element before it 
is attempted to master the next. This 
holds good of instruction in everything 
else— why not here ? More than even tlie 
"pot-hooks and hangers'^ to the pupil m 
penmanship are straight and curved lines 
to the pupil in drawing. No amount of 
diligence can qualify, if these be not pre- 
viously well practiced. Without constant 
and thorough practice in manual move- 
ments on the finger-board, the performer 
on the pianoforte can not obtain that 
manual dexterity so requisite to render 
music. Nor can he preserve facility of 



♦ The Young Artist. Drawinpf Cards for the 
Use of Schools. Drawn by Darco. New York : 
Scbermexborn, Bancroft <& Co. 20 cards in 
packet. 



execution, and brilliancy of fingering, with- 
out continued practicing with the scales. 
The greatest masters of art repeat elemen- 
tary lessons at times. The repetition of 
executing straight and curved parallel lines, 
is valuable, even after great force and 
power has been attained. Malibran, or 
some other singer, on being spoken to 
about some brilliant and rising rivals 
quietly asked, "Can she sing three plain 
notes ?'' When we are told of the powers 
of an artist, we are disposed to ask, " Can 
he draw three perfectly parallel lines with 
three quick movements ?" If the reply be • 
in the affirmative we are satisfied. 
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Lyell and His Views. 

SIR Charles Lyell, on taking the chair 
as President of the British Associa- 
tion, recently, delivered an inaugural ad- 
dress, which was an admirable review of 
the state of science at the present day. As 
an able contributor of ours has some stric- 
tures upon the great geologist in ou^ pre- 
sent number, we give an extract from this 
inaugural address. It may serve to show, 
partly, the views of Mr. Lyell upon the 
subject of the age of animate creation : 

"MM. de Vemeuil and Loois Lartet 

have recently found, near Madrid, fossil 
teeth of the African elephant, in old val- 
ley-drift, containing fiint implements of the 
same antique type as those of Amiens and 
Abbeville. Proof of the same elephant 
having inhabited Sicily in the Pos^liocene, 
and probably within ^the Human period, 
had previously been brought to light by 
Baron Anca, during his exploration of the 
bone-caves of Palermo. We have now, 
therefore, evidence of man having co- 
existed in Europe with three species of 
elephant, two of them extinct (namely, the 
manunoth and the Elepkaa anUquui\ and 
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a third the same as that which still snr- 
Tives in Africa. As to the first of these— 
the mammoth — I am aware that some 
writers contend that it could not have died 
out many tens of thousands of years before 
our time, because its flesh has been found 
preserved in ice, in Siberia, in so fresh a 
state as to serve as food for dogs, bears, 
and wolves; but this argument seems to 
me fallacious. lOddendorf^ in 1848, after 
digging through some thickness of frozen 
soil in Siberia, came down upon an icy 
mass, in which the carcass of a mammoth 
was imbedded, so perfect that, among other 
parts, the pupil of its eye was taken out, 
and is now preserved in the Museum of 
Moscow. No one will deny that this ele- 
phant had lain for several thousand years 
in its icy envelope ; and, if it had been left 
undisturbed, and the cold had gone on in- 
creasing, for myriads of centuries, we 
might reasonably expect that the fSrozen 
flesh might continue undecayed until a 
second facial period had passed away. 

" I will now briefly allude, in conclusion, 
to two points on which a gradual change 
of opinion has been taking place among 
geologists of late years, ilrst, as to whe- 
ther there has been a continuous succession 
of events in the organic and inorganic 
worlds, uninterrupted by violent and gene- 
ral catastrophes; and, secondly, whether 
dear evidence can be obtained of a period 
antecedent to the creation of organic beings 
on the earth. I am old enough to remem- 
ber when geologists dogmatized on both 
these questions in a manner very different 
from that in which they would venture 
now to indulge. I believe that by fiir the 
greater number now incline to opposite 
views from those which were once most 
commonly entertained. On the first point 
it is worthy of remark that, although a be- 
lief in sudden and general convulsions has 
been losing ground, as also the doctrine of 
abrupt transitions from one set of species 
of animals and plants to another of a very 
different type, yet the whole series of the 
records which have been handed down to 
us are now more than ever regarded as 
fragmentary. Tliey ought to be looked 
upon as more perfect, because numerous 
gaps have been filled up, and, in the forma- 



tions newly intercalated in the series, we 
have found many missing links and various 
intermediate gradations between the near« 
est allied forms previously known in the 
animal and vegetable worlds. Yet the 
whole body of monuments which we are 
endeavoring to decipher appears more de- 
fective than before. For my own part, I 
agree with Mr. Darwin in conskieringthem 
as a mere fraction of those which have 
once existed, while no approach to a' per- 
fect series was ever formed originally, it 
having never been part of the plan of Na- 
ture to leave a complete record of all her 
works and operations for the enlighten- 
ment of rational beings who might study 
them in after-age& 

**In reference to the other great ques- 
tion, or the earliest date of vital pheno- 
mena on this planet, the late discoveries in 
Canada have at least demonstrated that 
certain theories founded in Europe on 
mere negative evidence were altogether 
delusive. In the course of a geological 
survey, carried on under the able direction 
of Sir William £. Logan, it has been shown 
that, northward of the river St. Lawrence, 
there is a vlist series of stratified and crys- 
talline rocks of gneiss, mica-schist, quarts 
zite, and limestone, about 40,000 feet in 
thickness, which have been called Lauren- 
tian. They are more ancient than the old- 
est fossiliferous strata of Europe, or those 
to which the term primordial had been 
rashly assigned. In the first place, the 
newest part of this great crystalline series 
is unconformable to the ancient fossilifer- 
ous or so-called primordial rocks which 
overlie it; so that it must have undergone 
disturbing movements before the latter or 
primordial set were formed. Then, again, 
the other half of the Laurentian series is 
unconformable to the newer portion of the 
same. It is in this lowest and most ancient 
system of crystalline strata that a limestone 
about a thousand feet thick has been ob- 
served, containing organic remains. These 
fossils have been examined by Dr. Dawson 
of Montreal, and he has detected in them, 
by aid of the microscope, the di^stinct struc- 
ture of a large species of Rhizopod. Hue 
specimens of this fossil, called Eozoan Cana- 
dense^ have been brought to Bath by Sir 
William Logan, to be exhibited to the 
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members of the Association. We have 
every reason to suppose that the rocks in 
which tliese animal-remains are included 
are of as old a date as any of the forma- 
tions named azoic in Europe, if not older, 
so that they preceded in date rocks once 
supposed to have been formed before any 
organic beings had been created/' 



Word Criticism. 

WE receive communications, from 
time to time, commenting upon 
various papers which appear in the 
Monthly. Some of these strictures we 
profit by. Now and then, a correspondent 
indulges in criticism which is scarcely 
worthy of notice, except for the benefit or 
amusement that notice may afford to 
others. Some of these letters are imperti- 
nent in their tone. These we generally 
consign to the paper-mill, by way of tlie 
waste-paper basket. We make an excep- 
tion this month in favor of two. 

The first is by a gentleman who prefers 
to hide himself under the name of " Ver- 
bum Sat," which may mean Jones or Jen- 
kins or Jack Robinson. This anonymous 
writer, whose pot-hooks and hangers are 
gracefully curved, assails us for having too 
tartly noticed in our last number a fault- 
finding correspondent, and informs us that 
our conduct is not " brotherly," nor " gen- 
tlemanly," nor *' likely to increase the cir- 
culation of the Monthly." All of this may 
possibly be true. He then cites Smart and 
Worcester to prove not that "firstly" is 
not used as an adverb, but that it should 
not be so used, and evidently thinks he has 
utterly annihilated us, in which happy 
frame of mind we are willing he should 
remain. 

The other correspondent, who also 
writes with a painfully neat penmanship, 
has the manliness to sign his own proper 
name. After sustaining "Verbum Sat" 
on the " firstly " question, with a rather 
more impertinent tone than the other, he 
introduces a fresh charge, as follows : — 

" In the number for this month, on pages 
810 and 816, your prejudice for adverbs is 



remarkably illustrated in the use of 'faatly ' 
for fast, and Mil v Mor * ill.' " 

This last correspondent must belong to 
that class of readers who suppose that 
everything in a journal, down to tlie adver- 
tisements, is written by the editor. We 
can tell him tliat the articles are written 
by many hands, and that we are not in the 
habit of correcting the peculiarities of style 
of our contributors. Should the blunders 
be gross, their presence may lead to the 
rejection of the article in which they exist; 
but we take no liberty with the author a 
syntax or etymology, nor even with his 
orthography. In the case of 'fastly,** 
however, our correspondent is wrong, and 
our contributor right. The writer says, 
speaking of Jack Summers, that " the boys 
and girls got on so fastly under his direc- 
tions." Our contributor uses " fastly " in 
its proper sense ; but our correspondent 
is under the impression that it is employed 
to convey the idea of quickness. Now had 
our contributor wished to give the notion 
of quickness as well as firmness, he would 
have said, possibly — "the boys and girls 
get on so fast and fastly." In regard to 
" illy," we do not see it on the page men- 
tioned. It must be on some other. It is 
permissible, however; is admitted, under 
protest, by the lexicographers ; and is used 
occasionally by standard writers. 

We may prepare a paper on this queslioik 
of adverbs some of these days, and, if we 
do, will endeavor to exhaust the subject. 
In the meanwhile, there are some things to 
be commended to the attention of our at- 
tentive correspondents. There are certain 
analogies which lead writers into using 
words in certain forms ; and, however lexi- 
cographers may protest, or small gram- 
marians growl, this will be done to the end 
of time. The protest of the lexicographers 
goes for naught, being in excess of their 
duty. The compiler of a dictionary gives 
the approved mode of spelling and pro- 
nunciation of words, with the meaning at- 
tached to each by standard writers. He 
gives the language as it is, not as it should 
be. And the spelling, prouanciatiou, and 
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meaning oontinually change. What is 
used in one ago is obsolete in the next ; 
while there are words in common use now 
which wore in no dictionary prior to the 
present century. Not only do the spelling 
and form of words change in time, bat the 
parts of speech exchange functions. The 
adverb of to-day may be the adjective of 
to-morrow, and verbs and nouns may shift 
places. It may also be observed that 
verbal criticism is by no means an evi- 
dence of enlarged mind on the part of the 
critic. Sometimes the supposed blunder 
is an error in proof-reading, and some- 
times, as in the case of " fastly," is a blun- 
der of the critic. We would be glad, at 
any time, if readers, who discover any 
error of fact, false doctrine, or anything 
wrong in the tone or temper of the 
Monthly, should point it out If the com- 
munication be courteously worded, it will 
receive due attention. Our desire is to 
make a serviceable magazine ; and, if our 
correspondents be really friendly, they will 
aid us in our labor, and not waste their 
time, and weary our patience, by picking 
real or supposed verbal faults in tlie 
articles written by our contributors. If, 
however, they prefer to engage in such 
business let them do it with a show of 
courtesy. Above all, let them not write 
ill-natured communications to us, because 
we felt it our duty on a time to rap one 
of their fellow-sinners slightly over the 
knuckles. 



hcer^ a bier or portable bed, and has no- 
thing to do whatever with malt liquor. It 
is possible, indeed, that the writer may in- 
tend the statement as a jest ; but, if so, it 
is a very sorry attempt at pleasantry. 



Strange. 

AVERY amusing blunder is to be 
found in the last number of Mac- 
inillan'*8 Magazine^ an English ])ublication. 
Max MdUer, so well and favorably known 
as a linguist and philologist, has an article 
upon the language and character of the 
people of Schleswig Holstcin. In this he 
says, " Instead of saying the sun has set, 
the Ilolsteiners, fond as they are of their 
beer, particularly in the evening, after a 
hard day's work, say, *de Siinn geiht to 
Beer ' — * the sun goes to heer,^ " But the 
^' Beer " is the same as the Anglo-Saxon 



TENNYSON'S CRADLE HYMN. . 
[warruN saxonlic] 

[We give this little poem in the dress of 
which one of our correspondents w^rote in 
a previous number. We think that oiu* 
readers w^ill have no diflSculty in making a 
translation.] 

Hwot duz Utl burdi 86, 

In huT nest at pip ov d6 1 

Let mi flai, sez litl burdi, 

Muaer, let mi flai aw6. 

Burdi, rest a litl longer, 

Til ae litl winz ar stronger ; 

So ^f rests a litl longer, 
Qen ^f flaiz aw6. 

Hwot duz litl b6bi s^, 
In hiTT bed at pfp ov d6 1 
B^bi sez, l&ik litl burdi, 
Let mi raiz and flai aw6. 
B^bi, slip a litl longer, 
Til ae litl limz ar stronger; 
'' If Qf slfp a litl longer, 
B6bi td ^ flai aw6. 



A Loss. 

THE death of the Rev. Dr. Hubbard 
Winslow is a loss to tbe educational 
interest of the country that will be long 
felt and remembered. As a teacher he 
was not surpassed in his power of impart- 
ing instruction, and in commanding the 
respect and affection of those committed 
to his charge ; as an author he produced 
much that is permanent and valuable; as 
a man he was noted for Ohristian worth 
and a Christian walk through life. De- 
voted to his profession and to education, 
he brought to the practice of one, and the 
progress of the other, the whole force of a 
mind of no common order, and an educa- 
tion far above the average of that which 
instructors possess. To the pedagogic pro- 
fession, and hence to the community, his 
loss is severe. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 



M. Millou, at the meeting of the 

French Academy, July 25th, announced a 
new mode of destroying organic matters 
present with mineral matters. If the 
mixed suhstances are first heated in a re- 
tort with snlphuric acid, and then ignited 
in a platinum cracible, nitric acid being 
dropped in occasionaUy, the organic mat- 
ters will be perfectly destroyed, and a 
white residue left. Of course, .under these 
circumstances, carbonates, chlorides, iod- 
ides, and bromides, as well as organic 
salts, are destroyed, and sulphates left in 
their place. 

By means of the chronoscope, M. 

Eirsh has concluded that nerves in men 
transmit their impressions at the rate of 84 
metres (1 metre — 89.87 feet), per second. 
IL Heinholtz estimates that in the motor- 
nerves of a frog the velocity is 190 feet per 
second. 



On examining the flame of the gas 

supplied in Munich, Prof. Vogel remarked 
a pale sodium line, which was not observed 
when the gas had been passed through 
sulphuric acid. On analyzing afterwards 
the deposit on the surface of a copper 
burner, which had been in use a year, the 
professor found a considerable proportion 
of sulphate o|y|K>da. 



-M. E. Kopp has discovered a double 



ohromate of potassa and ammonia, which 
will eventually prove of great service in 
photography. The salt is of a light orange 
color, but exposure turns it brown. The 
image is composed of chromate of chromi- 
um (Or. 2, O. 8, Or. O. 8). 

MM. Wohler and G. Rose have been 



making experiments on the coloring matter 
of the emerald. Lewry, in 1858, asserted 
that this matter was organic, and could be 
destroyed by heat These gentlemen kept 
an emerald for an hour at the temperature 
of melted copper, and found that, although 
the stone became opaque, its color was un- 
affected. They then fused some colorless 
glass with an exceedingly small quantity of 



chromium, and obtained a color exactly 
like that of the emerald. They therefore 
consider this substance the coloring agent, 
while, however, they do not wholly deny 
the absence of some organic matter. 

In Cosmos^ M. Morid gives a pro- 
cess for recovering writing on paper or 
parchment The substance written on is 
first left for some time in contact with dis- 
tilled water. It is then placed for five 
seconds in a solution of oxalic acid (1 to 
100) ; next, after washing, it is placed in a 
vessel containing solution of gallic add (1 
to 80) ; and finally washed again and dried. 
The process should be carried forward with 
care and promptness to avoid any acci- 
dental discoloration of the paper. 

As compared with that of anthracite 

coal the power of petroleum is only twelve 
per cent greater. Its composition is iden- 
tical with that of oil of turpentine. In 
consideration of the present high price of 
petroleum it will be impossible, by any 
improved mode of burning, to produce 
steam by it more economically than by 
coal. 



-The color test for strychnine is not 



infallible. Napthalidam, an organic base 
produced from naphthaiin, will also pro- 
duce a purple color when brought into 
contact with bi-chromate of potash and 
sulphuric acid. 



-M. Ooste thus sums up an important 



memoir recently presented to the French 
Academy on the development of ciliated 
Infusoria. In sev^t'al points the facts he 
announces are in direct opposition to 
those enunciated by M. Pouchet, and relied 
upon by him in support of the spontaneous 
generation hypothesis. (1.) Infusoria make 
their appearance in an infusion long before 
the pellicle falsely called itroma — a name 
which attributes a function to it that it 
does not possess. (2.) They are introduced 
either as eggs or cysts with the hay, moss, 
or leaves of which the infusion is made. 
(8.) Although the itronia is produced in 
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inftisions made w|th substances which are 
not exposed to the air — such as the pulp of 
apple and of fruits— infhsoria are never 
found in such infusions if the vessel be 
covered with a piece of glass. Neverthe- 
less, i^ after ten or twenty days, no infu- 
sorium be visible, and two or three kol- 
pods, or chilodons, or glaucomas be 
introduced, these species will soon show 
themselves in prodigious numbers. This 
rapid invasion of an infusion by ciliated 
infusoria is a consequence of their mode of 
immediate multiplication by division. (5.) 
8ome— such as the glaucomas, chilodons, 
and parameoiar— divide themselves without 
encysting ; others, like the kolpods, encyst 
themselves before division. (6.) After 
multiplying by division in the interior of 
their cyst, the kolpods encyst themselves 
again, and remain in that state until the 
infusion is completely dried up, and they 
return to life only after a fresh moistening. 
(7.) Filters allow small infusoria — such as 
the kolpods, chilodons, etc., their cysts and 
their eggs — to pass through them. 



-D. Endleton, M. D., has been inves- 



tigating the peculiarities of the Chimpan- 
^ zee. After careful anatomical examination 
of its organs he comes to the same conclu- 
sions with Dr. Huxley concerning its rela- 
tions to man. It is not properly quadru- 
manous, but possesses four prehensile 
extremities, two hands and two feet The 
brain differs from that of man only in size 
and weight, and. therefore, in the smaller 
size and extent of its cerebral convolutions. 
The same parts, without exception, exist 
in both brains. The cerebral matter has 
not yet been submitted to microscopical 
examination, so that it is impossible to 
decide whether in this there exists any 
material distinction. 



-After much investigation, the scien- 



tific men of Europe have concluded that 
the extinct mammalia were not simultane- 
ously destroyed by a cataclysm or any 
other catastrophe, but that they succes- 
sively disappeared. Taking this view of 
the case, M. Lartel (who, with M. Christy, 
has of late been engaged in some import- 
ant and interesting investigations concern- 
ing the *^ cave-men'O has formed a palnon- 



tological ch ronology . A n interesting article, 
in this connection, appeared in the Natural 
History JRevieio for July. 



-There has been sent to us a clipping 



from a country paper, which gives an 
account of a meteorite, which fell lately in 
France. Besides the ordinary constitu- 
ents of such stones, it contained a fibrous 
felt-like substance, which proved to be 
vegetable in its character. All Europe, 
according to the statement, is flocking to 
see the wonder. This is certainly curious, 
if true. 



•According to A. Reynolds, in the 



Chemical NewBy a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acid dissolves gold to some 
extent. 



•A process for restoring oil-paintings 



has been discovered by Prof. Pettinkofer 
of Munich. According to his view, the 
decay results from cessation of molecular 
cohesion : the manner of restoring this is 
to expose the painting to an atmosphere 
saturated with vapor of alcohol, which acts 
on the resinous particles of the color and 
produces the desired result. 



•A letter was lately published from 



Sir David Brewster, on a curious optical 
phenomenon that had occurred in the con- 
struction of a diamond lens. The diamond, 
previous to working, had all the appear- 
ance of internal brilliancy ; but, after being 
polished, it presented a series of stratified 
shades, which rendered it useless for the 
required purpose. It appeared that lapi- 
daries were well-informed as to this pecu- 
liarity of diamonds. On a minute exami- 
nation of this phenomenon, it appeared 
that these different shades occurred in 
regular strata, each section being about the 
one-hundredth part of an inch, and each 
stratum having a different focus, and being 
of a different degree of hardness and speci- 
fic gravity. The inferences drawn from 
these facts were — that the diamond was a 
vegetable substance, and that its parts 
must have been held in solution, and sub- 
jected to different degrees of pressure at 
different stages of existence. 
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M. Burnouf recommends, in Le 

Belier^ tlio following metliod of preserving 
eggs. Dissolve in two parts of warm oil 
one part of beeswax, and, with the end of 
the linger, cover each q^^ with a thin 
layer of the pomade. The eggshell, by 
degrees, absorbs the oil, and each of the 
pores becomes filled with the wax, which 
hermetically seals them. M. Burnouf 
affirms that he has eaten eggs preserved 
tlius for two years, and thinks also that in 
this way the germ might be preserved for 
a considerable period. 



MM. MiUon and Commaille have dis- 
covered a new albumenoid substance in 
milk. They separated casein from the 
milk by means of acetic acid, filtered the 
liquor, and, after heating it, obtained a new 
coagulum, which they found to possess the 
external characteristics of albumen, and 
also to contain the same amount of nitro- 
gen. They call the substance lactoprotein. 
There appears to be but a small quantity 
of this in milk, but it may be precipitated 
by careful addition of the acid nitrate of 
mercury. 



MISCELLANY. 



Among the architectural works re- 
cently erected at Jerusalem, an immense 
building, lately added by the Russians, de- 
serves special mention. It consists of a 
church, an episcopal palace, a pilgrims^ 
house, a hospital, and houses for lay and 
clerical officials, among which is also that 
of the Russian Oonsulate. The expenses 
amounted to about £110,000, towards 
which the Emperor alone contributed 
200,000 roubles. The design is by a Ger- 
man architect living in Russia — Mr. Ep- 
pinger. 

In a recent lecture before the En- 



glish Geographical Society, Sir Roderick 
Merchison said, that the discovery of that 
great water-basin, the Victoria Nyanza, in 
the heart of Equatorial Africa, and the 
proof that a great stream fiowed out from 
its nothern extremity, which Speke and 
Grant followed, and stated to be the White 
Nile, was, as he observed last year, truly 
a great feat. But, in warmly praising and 
honoring the men who accomplished it, 
they were not yet satisfied as geographers 
with that their single line of march, and 
the valuable data which they fixed regard- 
ing the upper waters of the Nile. They 
looked naturally to other efforts which 
must be made to dispel all skepticism. 
The Council of the Society had therefore 
come to the conclusion that tlie physical 
geography of all that region, together \yith 
the shores of the Victoria Nyanza, should 
be further explored, and the nature and 



extent of the various affluents of that vast 
body of water determined ; that the regions 
between the waters of the Lake Luta-Nzige 
and the Lake Tanganyika of Burton and 
Speke should be examined, in order to 
determine if there were not there (as 
some geographers thought probable) other 
sources of supply for the White Nile com« 
ing from that region to the west of the 
Victoria Nyanza ; and, finaUy, that, if pos- 
sible, the Upper White Nile of Speke and 
Grant should be traced continuously from 
the lake to that point where, according to 
their map, it was made to join the end of 
the Lake Luta-Nzige. Having considered 
that point, the Council had adopted his 
(the President's) proposal to fit out an Ex- 
pedition to clear a^'ay all such obscurities 
by ascending the W^hite Nile ; and not, as 
previously, by any efforts from Zanzibar 
and the eastern coast of Africa. The diffi- 
culties encountered by Speke and Grant in 
passing through that tract, and the ap- 
parent impossibility of establishing any 
regular traffic between the east coast and 
the central kingdoms, had induced the 
Council to prefer to any other line of re- 
search an eflbrt to render the great White 
Nile a channel of intercourse and com- 
merce between the prolific interior and the 
traders of the Mediterranean sea. For 
such an expedition the Council were ready 
to advance £1000. If the miserable na- 
tives were rescued from their present dis- 
orders, legitimate commerce would soon 
arise between the Equatorial kings and the 
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v^ierchants of Cairo and the Mediterranean ; 
snd the great Nile, which, for thousands 
of years, has alone served to enrich the 
8oil of Lower Egj'pt, would eventually be- 
come a highway of intercourse with Eu- 
rope. 



The Abb6 Moigno, at his last lec- 
ture on the Progress of Science, in the hall 
of the Soci^t^ d^Enconragemcnt, has set an 
example which we hope soon to see gen- 
erally followed. Instead of being illumin- 
ated by the innumerable jets of gas with 
'which the hall is provided, a single elec- 
tric light, placed in a central position, lit 
the room in the most perfect manner. The 
consequence was that, although the ther- 
mometer was above one hundred degrees 
out of doors, no one was inconvenienced 
by the heat. 



Dr. De Hahn, Consul-general of 

Anstr'a, accompanied by Dr. Schmidt, the 
Director of the Athens Observatory, and 
M. Ziller, have recently been making some 
explorations where it is supposed that 
Troy once stood. We learn from a letter 
of Count Marschall's in Les Mondes tliat 
they have been fortunate enough to trace 
the walls and some portion of the interior 
buildings of the Acropolis, besides other 
remains. Dr. Schmidt is now engaged 
upon recording tlie pjiysico-geographical 
part of the expedition. 



-In June or Jidy, 1865, a monster 



German music-festival is to take place at 
Dresden, for which the preliminary steps 
have been taken alreadv. The most re- 
nowned composers of Germany will be 
asked to send in compositions by a certain 
date, which they, in case of acceptance by 
the committee, will have to conduct per- 
sonally. Some old classical music will 
likewise be produced. 



•A curious experiment is noticed in 



a foreign journal as having been, recently 
made at Dunkirk and Ostend, to fish by 
submarine light. The light employed i^ 
the electric light, and the current was first 
obtained from a battery on Bun sen's prin- 
ciple, composed of about fifty elements, 
and it succeeded tolerably well; but its 



employment was attended with much in- 
convenience. It was then determined to 
repeat the attempt with a magneto-electro 
machine. The experiments had a double 
object — (1) to prove how the light pro- 
duced by the machine would act under 
water, and (2) to discover the effect the 
light would prodtice on the fish. The first 
object was completely accomplished ; and it 
is now demonstrated that magneto-electric 
machines and the light they produce are 
applicable to all submarine works. In 
fact, this light was constant at a depth of 
one hundred and eighty feet, and it was 
visible over a large surface. The magneto- 
electric machine was placed at a distance 
of more than tliree hundred feet from the 
lantern. 



-Rev. John W. Henry Canoll, in an 



article in the Hutaricul Magazine^ at- 
tributes to the late John C. Spencer the 
virtual authorship of De Tocqueville's 
"Democracy in America," giving explicit 
statements to that effect recently made by 
the late Alexandre Vattemare, of Paris. 



-The prize of fifty thousand francs. 



offered by tlie Emperor Napoleon for the 
most useful application of electricity, has 
at length been awarded to M. Ruhmkorff 
for his induction coil. The King of Han- 
over, having heard of the award, has for- 
warded to M. Ruhmkorff a large gold 
medal pour la merite. 



The " Book of Days" notices some 

curious instances of literary deception by 
Steevens, the commentator on Shakspeare. 
He scrupled not, when it served his pui> 
pose, to invent quotations from old books 
that existed only in his imagination, and 
would deduce tlierefrom corroboration of 
his own views. Among other things, he 
invented the famous description of the 
poisonous upas-tree of Java, and the efflu- 
via killing all things near it. This account, 
credited by Darwin, and introduced in his 
" Botanic Garden," spread through general 
literature as a fact; until artists at last 
were induced to i)resent pictures of the 
tree and the deadlv scene around it. 
Steevens chose the magazines, or popular 
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newspapers, for the promulgation of his 
inventions, and signed them with names 
calculated to disarm suspicion. Many of 
the generally received " facts" of history 
owe their origin to like deception. From 
some of these Niebuhr drew their robe of 
importance, and other writers have, from 
time to time, engaged in the same 
task. 



-A new expedition to the Nile is 



being organized by the Venetian MianL 
On his application, the Austrian Grovem- 
ment proposed a subvention of six thou- 
sand florins, which, however, was refused 
by the Diet, and the necessary funds have 



accordingly been supplied by a subscrip- 
tion, opened by several consuls in Alexan- 
dria, and taken up by the most eminent 
business houses in Trieste. Venice made 
it a very natural reproach to Miani that he 
had applied first to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, yet furnished him with glass and 
similar wares which will serve in the inter- 
ior of the country instead of money. The 
Emperor of Austria supplied the expedi- 
tion with arms. Miani^s knowledge of the 
country and language is considered a good 
omen for the success of the expedition, 
especially by people living in Egypt, 
though the German geographers are less 
sanguine. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



The Franklin Globes have lately 

had the new Territories added to the Ter- 
restrial Maps. 

A correspondent at St. Louis in- 
forms us that we have omitted, in a list of 
normal schools we once published, the 
name of the Normal School at St. Louis, 
which is supported by the city, with the 
aid of the School Fund, and forms part of 
the Public School system there. He says : 

'* This school has been in operation ever 
since the autumn of 1857, when it was 
opened under the principalship of Richard 
Edwards, first Principal of tiie Nonnal 
School at Salem, Massachusetts. It num- 
bers at present over fifty pupils, and sup- 
plies the city with teachers, graduating a 
class every year. It is not a department 
of the High School, but a wholly indepen- 
dent institution, and, at least, deserves to 
be enumerated among normal scliools." 

We have the published proceedings 



of the great meeting of the alumni of 
various colleges, held at the College of 
California, last May, They embrace the 
formal oration of the day, by John B. Fel- 
ton, a poem, by C. T. H. Palmer, and 
numerous after-dinner speeches by distin- 
guished guests. The oration was a very 
good one, the poem had very littie merit, 
and the after-dinner speeches were clever 



off-hand affairs, conferring great credit on 
the speakers. We are glad to learn that 
the prospects of the College of California 
are of the most encouraging kind. 

The Normal School of Minnesota is 



now in charge of Professor W. F. Phelps, 
formerly Principal of the Normal School 
of New Jersey. Professor Phelps is not 
only an accomplished scholar, but has a 
high order of executive talent,^ without 
which scholarship fails to be nsefnl in in- 
stitutions for normal instruction. The 
State of Minnesota will soon find, from the 
fruits of his >igorous management, that 
•they have^ been fortunate in their choice 
of a Principal for their Normal schooL 



-The normal colleges or training 



schools in Scotland have received the an- 
nouncement of their incomes for the year, 
under the Minute, 21st March, 1868. To 
all of them the Government grant this 
year is much smaller than for some time 
back. Provision has been made for this 
by a sweeping reduction in the number of 
students; viz., 769 to 448. But some of 
them will find it extremely difScult to tide 
over 1864, from what appears to be a 
grossly unjust clause in the Minute of 21st 
March. That minute enacted, that the 
grants should never, in any case, ezoeed 
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those of 1862. But this decision was ar- 
rived at only after a larger number of stu- 
dents, necessitating, of course, increased 
payments, had been sanctioned for 186^ 
The result was that the training school 
authorities had either to dismiss the excess 
of students, or submit to have their grant 
for 1864 reduced by the excess of 1863 
above 1862. In the two Free-Ohurch col- 



leges this i^mounts to £1,128. In all the 
training schools it is found necessary to 
make reductions in staff. In the Free- 
Church one in Edinburgh, the staff has 
been entirely remodeled, and in the Estab- 
lished School in Edinburgh, and the Free- 
Church one in Glasgow, vacancies occur- 
ring at the present time are not to be 
filled up. 



^^ 



NEW BOOKS. 



Those who have examined the first series 
of Dwighfs "Modem Philology," will be 
pleased to learn that a second has been 
issued.' The present volume is distin- 
^^oished by the same care, candor, and leam- 
* ing that marked its predecessor. It opens 
with an exhaustive essay npon Comparative 
Phonology, which occupies two hundred and 
sixty-three pages, and displays an amount of 
research creditable to both the Industry and 
intellect of the author. This is followed by 
•* Comparative English Etymoloffy in its 
Classical Features," the result of nice dis- 
crimination and unwearying labor. A 
synopsis of illustrative examples in Com- 
parative English Etyniology is appended, 
followed by Greek, Latin, and English ety- 
mological indices. We have not the space 
for that thorough analysis and full review 
which the book deserves ; and can only com- 
mend it, in general terms^ to the attention 
of the student of our language, of whose 
library it is a necessary part. 

Since the appearance of " Eothen" we have 
na books of travel so racy and reliable as 
those of Mr. Browne.* Adhering closely to 
facts, he contrives to add interest to the dri- 
est detail, and extract humor from the dullest 
events. " Crusoe's Island," which gives title 
to the book, is by no means his worst pro- 
duction, but it is also not his best. It con- 
tains an account of a visit to the isle of Juan 
Fernandez — by the by, Robinson. Crusoe's 
island was not Juan Fernandez, but was sit- 
uated at the mouth of the Orinoco — and 
introduces some queer characters. " A Dan- 
gerous Journey," which is the second paper, 
is marked by exciting incidents, and is 
graphically told. " Observations in OflSce" 
& also clever ; but the best part of the book 
IB that devoted to the mining district of 



Washoe. This is not only well written, but 
the style is characteristic. The exposition of 
the folly of some and the knaveiy of other 
adventurers, the keen sense of the ludicrous 
which marks the writer, the accurate exhi- 
bition . of mining life, give ** A Peep at 
Washoe" a value far beyond that which it 
bears as a lively account of personal adven- 
ture. The book is neatly printed, and con- 
tains a hundred and fifteen capital illustra- 
tions, designed with spirit and engraved 
with skill. 

The number of new treatises on Arithme- 
tic cannot well be counted. Several others are 
said to be in press. We think, however, 
that Mr. Felter has, to a great extent, occu- 
pied the ground. A new edition of his 
arithmetical series is before us;' and, 
although, as the standard work in the pub- 
lic schools, and used by numbers in private 
instruction, it requires no close analysis of 
its method, it may be proper to review the 
peculiarities of Mr. Felter's system. These 
seem to consist in the perfect gradation of 
the exerdses — ^the systematic and progres- 
sive arrangement, and the adaptation of 
definitions, rules, and exercises, to the com- 
prehension of pupils. The suggestions to 
teachers are pertinent and valuable. We do 
not agree with Mi Felter in his numeration 
entirely. A thousand millions is a thousand 
millions, and not a billion, which latter sum 
is a million of millions. Thus, 1,565,378,- 
423,654 should not ,be noted as one trillion, 
five hundred .and sixty-five billions, three 
hundred and seventy-eight millions, four 
hundred and twenty-three thousand, six 
hundred and fifty-four; but as one billion, 
five hundred and sixty-five thousand three 
hundred and seventy-eight millions, four 
hundred and twenty-throe thousand, six 
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hundred and fifty-foiir. Mr. Folter, how- 
ever, sins in a large and respectable com- 
l>any ; the question is. after all, a moot one, 
and the delect too slight to merit more than 
a jMisjsiug notice. It does not seriously de- 
tract iVuiii the general merit of a scries of 
m«^)Rt oxrellont t<.»xt-l)o<jks. 

Mist^ Venge's clever summary of ancient 
history has boon reproducod in this country 
from the latest London edition,^ in a manner 
which refh.'cts cr<»dit upon the judgment and 
critical ability of the American editor. Pas- 
Siiges of doubtful truth have been wisely 
omitted, and some additional events have 
been insertcfd ; while a few passages have 
been rewritten in a more simple style. It 
would have been proj)er for the editor 
to have made a direct acknowledgm(*nt of 
these cli.anges, at the point of alteration, as 
well as a gencnd statement in the prc»face. 
The volume will prove a valuable text-book 
in our public schools, and ])rovoke a dispo- 
sition, on the part of pupils, to investigate 
the subjtxit more fully. 

A very excellent little treatise on element- 
ary arithmetic is that of Walton,* which 
covers the five fundamental operations, and 
is accompanied by a card, containing a table 
which materially assists the pupil. For 
tetichers, no matti^r what series of text-books 
tlu?y use in their schools, this little lx)ok will 
be fi)und to be an eflBcient aid. 

The new Readers of Hi! lard' will meet 
with much favor from teachers. They are 
filled with carefully selected matter, which 
is illustrated effectively by finely-executed 
wood engravings, and in addition to prelim- 
inary information on enunciation and ele- 
mentary sounds, each lesson is preceded by 
a list of prominent words, a portion of which 
are defined. As in most books of the kind, 
, the definitions are not always clear, and fre- 
quently the synonyms only of the word is 
appended. There are some improvements, 
however, over the old series, which has been 
long approved by a number of teachers. 

Among the writers of light literature the 
TroUope family have attained a more than 
respi^ctable position. The mother, who wrote 
many years since a rather severe comment- 
ary upon our domestic manners, is not so 
favorably known as her sous. Of these the 
eldest is perhaps the most popular. The 
other possesses power and skill as a novelist, 
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and his last production ^ is not calculated to 
weaken his reputation. The characters are 
clearly drawn, the incidents natural, but not 
commonplace, and the dialogue character- 
istic. The author, in giving us the picture 
of two sistere, with all the minuteness of 
detail of which he is cai)able, evidently 
intended we should love K-ate and detest 
Margaret Lindisfam. If such were his 
intent, he has succeeded most fully. Kate 
Lindisfam is thoroughly loveable, while her 
8ister is about the most detestable young 
lady, to have the position of a lady, in thb 
whole realm of fiction. In any other situa- 
tion she would have been an adventuress ; 
but, as in the novel, an unsuccessful one. 
There is nothing unnatural or strained in 
the delintration of her peculiarities. There 
are an abundance of Margaret Lindisfams in 
the world, as the experience <»f any man of 
society, who has passed the middle age, can 
testify. Matthew Lindisfam is very well 
drai^n too ; and so is Falconer ; but the main 
interest centers upon the sisters. There is 
one thing more. Every author has a right 
to choose his own words, and take the re- 
sponsibility therefor ; but we would have 
felt j)ersonally obliged to Mr. T. AdolphuB 
TroUope had he failed to have used the word 
" rile' — which is not English — seriously, 
and on his own account, in two places. It 
would' liave been as easy to have said 
"vexed" or "annoved," and certainlv would 
have been more elegant. 

While there are several excellent element- 
ary treatises on Drawing, some of which we 
notice elsewhere in this nimiber, there have 
been few of merit, where the principles were 
applied in a simple way, to the delineation 
of the human figure. The want thus exist- 
ing seems to be well supplied by Kimmer's 
little book, just issued." The instruction is 
adapted to the youngest pupils, and we take 
pleasure in calling the attention of parents 
and teachers to what they have felt in need 
of for a long time. 

A second edition of Sadler's " Petits Conn 
de Versims," revised and annotated by Pro- 
fessor Gillette, is announced as nearly ready. 
The work, which is admirably adapted to 
that class of pupils who need practice in 
French .composition, assists in overcoming 
the difficulties of passing from the routine ot 
grammatical exercises to their application. 
To pupils who are somewhat in advance it 
is invaluable. It impress<.»s thoroughlv on 
the student's mind the peculiarities of the 
French language which students are apt to 
overlook or have forgotten. The merit of 
the work will be enhanced by the carefiil 
supervision likely to be given it by the 
complished editor. 
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THE GREAT SCHOOL OF WESTMINSTER. 



WE have given previously sketches of 
the cumcola of study pursued in 
and the general management of two of the 
great grammar schools of England, name- 
ly, those of Eton and Winchester. We 
propose to complete the series by describ- 
ing one more, scarcely inferior in reputa- 
tion. The description is taken, with mere- 
ly verbal alterations, from the official re- 
port of the commissioners, and may be 
considered to be a trustworthy account 

Westminster School is a Grammar School 
attached, as is the case In many Cathedral 
establishments, to the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter, Westminster, and founded by 
Queen Elizabeth for the free education of 
40 scholars in l^tin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
The statutes providing for the establish- 
ment and regulation of the collegiate body 
were passed in the second year of that sov- 
ereign, and, though apparently never con- 
firmed, have been uniformly treated as of 
binding authority, and, in most of their 
important particulars, observed. The orig- 
inal copy is in the possession of the Dean 
and Chapter. The scholars were to have 
an allowance of a small annual sum for 
commons in Ilall, and to receive gowns. 
It was further provided that there should 
be for their instruction a Head and Under 
Master, with certain annual allowances. 
In addition to the 40 scholars, the masters 
were to be allowed to educate with them 
other boys, of whom some were to be ad- 
mitted as pensioners, provided, however, 
tliat the total number of the school should 
not exceed 120. The stipends of the mas- 
terS) and the cost of maintenance, etc., of 



the scholars, constituted a charge on the 
general revenues of the collegiate body or 
chapter, the school being not endowed with 
any property or estates of its own. 

The government of the whole school, so 
far as relates to the discipline, instruction, 
and ordinary school regulations, rests with 
the Head Master, subject, as respects the 40 
Scholars on the Foundation, to the author- 
ity of the Dean and Chapter. 

The Queen is Visitor. 

There appears to be no doubt that, in 
fact, from a very early period other boys 
than the 40 Foundation Scholars were 
taught at the school, under the name of 
Permionarii, Oppidani, or Ferigrini. The 
number of such boys, and consequently the 
number of the whole school, have varied, 
from time to time, very considerably ; but 
it appears that, from a very early time, at 
Icaist as early as the year 1600, the statu- 
tory limit to 120 has been practically set 
aside. Thirty-five years ago, the total 
number was about 800 ; in 1843 it was 77. 
Since 1849, however, there has been but 
little variation ; the maximum being, in 
1854, 141, the minimum, in 18G0, 128. 
In the school-list of 1861, the number is 
136. 

Candidates for admission to the Founda- 
tion (the members of which are called 
Queen's Scholars) are, under the Statutes, 
cap. 5, to be examined by the Electors, 
with whom also rests the selection of those 
boys among the seniors who are to receive 
at the Universities the Exhibitions hereaf- 
ter referred to. These Electors are the 
Dean of Westminster, the Dean of Christ 
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Church, Oxford, and the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, aided by two Exam- 
iners from their respective Colleges, called 
Posers, and the Head Master ; and this is, 
in form, still the case, the boys being test- 
ed in some author before tlie Electors 
at their annual visit. The real test of 
qualification, however, is that which is af- 
forded by a system of competition, which 
is termed *'The Challenge," and which is 
thus described by Dr. Liddell, formerly 
Head Master : *' It partakes somewhat of 
the nature of the old academical disputa- 
tions. All the candidates for vacant places 
in College are presented to the master in 
the order of their forms ; there were com- 
monly between twenty and thirty from the 
fourth form upwards." The number of 
vacancies is usually about 10. ** The 
two lowest boys come up before the Head 
Master, having prepared a certain portion 
of Greek epigram and Ovid's Metamorpho- 
ses, which had been set to them a certain 
number of hours before. In preparing 
these passages they have the assistance of 
certain senior boys, who are called * helps.' 
With these boys, too, it should be remark- 
ed, they have been working for weeks or 
months beforehand in pi*eparation for the 
struggle. The lower of the two boys is the 
challenger. He calls on the boy whom he 
challenges to translate the passages set 
them ; and, if he can correct any fault in 
translating, he takes his place. The upper 
boy now becomes the challenger, and pro- 
ceeds in the same way. When the trans- 
lation .is finished, the challenger (which- 
ever of the two boys happens to be left in 
that position) has the right of putting ques- 
tions in grammar; and if the challengee 
cannot answer them and the challenger 
answers them correctly, the former loses 
his place. They attack each other in this 
way, until their stock of questions is ex- 
hausted." "The * helps' stand by during 
the challenge, and act as counsel to their 
^men,' in case there be any doubt as to the 
correctness of a question or answer. The 
Head Master sits as moderator, and decides 
the point at issue." The boy who at the 
end of the challenge (or contest between 
the two boys) is found to have finally re- 
tained his place, has subsequently the op- 
portunity of challenging the boy next above 



him in the list of candidates for admission, 
and of thus fighting his way up through the 
list of competitors. The struggle ordina- 
rily lasts from six to eight weeks ; the ten 
who are highest at its close obtain admis- 
sion to tlie Foundation, in the order in 
which they stand. This position, as far as 
the college is concerned, they formerly re- 
tained for the period of their stay, which 
is ordinarily four years, though their places 
in class in school are regulated by the same 
principles as those of the Oppidans. Mr. 
Scott, the present Head Master, has, how- 
ever, lately introduced a change, by which 
a boy can obtain promotion in the list of 
his own year, so as to obtain a higher 
place in the annual review of the college 
by the Dean, and in the order in which 
the candidates for Studentships and Exhi- 
bitions present themselves to the Electors. 
The system of competition thus described 
is peculiar to Westminster, and is much 
prized by old Westminsters generally. It 
should be added, too, that, until lately, the 
Foundation at Westminster was the only 
one among all the public schools to which 
admission was obtained by competition. 

The Queen's Scholars are boarded and 
lodged at the expepse of the Chapter, but 
not wholly gratuitously. A charge of from 
34/. to il5L is made to each scholar, 17/. of 
which are for tuition. The charges were 
formerly much larger. In retui-n for this, 
Queen's Scholars have the exclusive right 
of competing for certain Exhibitions, which 
are as follows : 

1. Three Studentships at Christ Church, 
Oxford, tenable for seven years, of the an- 
nual value of about 100/. 

2. The Carey Exhibitions, amounting 
to about 600/. per annum, which are dis- 
tributed by the Dean and Canons of Christ 
Church in sums of not less than 60/. or more 
than 100/. per annum. 

3. Three Exhibitions at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of the annual value of 40/. 
each. 

The Exhibitions open to the whole school 
are, 

1. Two Exhibitions from the bequest of 
Dr. Triplett, of the annual value of 50/., 
tenable for three years. 

2. An Exhibition from the bequest of 
the late Dr. Thomas, late Bishop of Roch- 
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ester, of the annual valne of about 402. per 
annum, tenable for two /ears. 
. In addition to the Queen^s Scholars, 
there are four bo/s on the Foundation of 
Bishop Williams (Lord Keeper in the reign 
of James I.) to be elected, under a rule 
of the Court of Exchequer, made in April, 
1886, *^from boys born in Wales and in the 
Diocese of Lincoln alter/iately, and, in de- 
fault of these, from Westminster. Vacan- 
cies are to be advertised,'' and the election 
made after an examination conducted by 
the Head Master. The income of the 
Foundation is about 72^. per annum. The 
boys were to have blae ffowns provided 
for them, and to receive tire rest of their 
dividend in books. Dr. Liddell abolished 
the blue gown, and offered to parents to 
remit all tuition fees on condition that the 
money (about 17/.) payable to each boy, 
yearly, should be paid to the school funds; 
and this is the present usage. 

The Statutes, as already observed, con- 
template the admission of boys to a num- 
ber not exceeding 80 (in addition to the 
Queen's Scholars), designated by the vari- 
ous names of Pensionarii, Oppidani, Pere- 
grini et aliL The first-named (Pensionarii), 
answering to the Commensales of Eton, 
were, it seems, to receive their education 
gratuitously, and to be lodged and boarded 
by the college with the Queen's Scholars 
at a certain fixed rate of chai'ge. Each 
boy of this class was to provide himself 
within fitleen days, with a tutor, who was 
to be responsible for him to the College, or 
Body Corporate. There does not appear 
to be any conclusive evidence as to what 
number of boys were ever admitted on 
this footing, tl. >ugh they are mentioned in 
a Chapter Order of 1584. It does not ap- 
pear that they were taught gratuitously, 
and they had to defray the expense of their 
own board and lodging. The Town-boys, 
in 1861, amounted to 96, and were, with 
the exception of those living at their own 
homes, boarded and lodged in two board- 
ing-houses, kept each by an assistant mas- 
ter. 

The necessary expenses of a boarder may 
be roughly estimated as under, — 

2 Great Schools, Entrance \0l. 

A «ii„ j School Fees, 26/. 6«. 

^^"^^^^y- I Board, etc., 68/. 6«. 



The annual expense, therefore, is not fieur 
from £100, or $500 American gold. 

The school (both Queen's Scholars and 
Town-boys being comprised under this gen- 
eral term) is distributed into ten forms, 
which at present are arranged for teaching 
purposes in six divisions, the numbers new 
in the school readily admitting this. 

The forms are arranged as follows : 

Sixth. 
Remove. 

i Upper. 
Under. 

^ Upper. 
( Under. 

fourth ^SE 



SheU 



Fifth 



Third 



i 

Of these the Head Master takes the 
Sixth Form, and the Under Master, besides 
having the partial charge of the Under 
Fourth, takes the Under School. The 
other Divisions are allotted to four assist- 
ant masters. 

The mathematical divisions of the school 
are generally coincident with the classical, 
subject only to an exception in the occasion- 
al case of a boy who is so far advanced be- 
yond his class fellows as to make this a real 
injustice to him. 

In French, the two highest forms are 
thrown together and divided anew to form 
the French classes ; the same is done with 
the youngest. The intermediate classes 
are at present coincident with the forms. 
French and mathematics form a part of the 
regular school work, without extra fees. 
No other modern language is taught, nor 
are there ** any appliances for the study of 
natural science." Both music and draw- 
ing are voluntary studies ; but ^^ a singing 
class is formed from time to time, under 
the instruction of Mr. Turle, the organist 
of the Abbey." 

A drawing master attends for three pe- 
riods of two months each in the course of 
the year, and sometimes more, if required. 
Each pupil is ordinarily with him for a 
period of an hour and a half in the week. 
*' A class has comprised twelve or fourteen 
members." 

In regard to the mode in which boys' pass 
from one form, or sub-division of form, to 
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a higher one, Mr. Soott thus explains the 
system: 

"Removes are given mainly according 
to proficiency, estimated partly by the 
weekly marks for lessons and exercises, 
and partly by examination. Twice a year, 
at Christmas and at Whitsuntide, trials 
take place, in which the the boys are re- 
quired to translate on paper, passages from 
Greek and Latin into English, and from 
English into I^tin prose and verse, all new 
to them at the time. Marks are given for 
this; and likewise, examinations, aita voce 
and on paper, are conducted by the mas- 
ters, by which all the work of the half 
year is tested ; no master examining his 
own form. There is also an examination 
in August, but no ' trials.* The marks for 
examination are then combined in certain 
proportions with those for form work, and 
the places " (or order in which the boys, 
if qualified, pass to a higher form) *^are 
fixed by the result. In estimating the rel- 
ative value of diflferent subjects, I should 
say that classics reckon as ftiUy two thirds 
of the whole, the remaining third being 
Greek Testament and Scriptural subjects, 
History, Geography, and English, so far as 
answers to historical and other questions on 
paper may be considered English composi- 
tion." 

" In cases of n}arked proficiency, mathe- 
matics are admitted as giving a claim to 
promotion. French has never done so, 
but I think that it might with advantage." 

The hours of study in school are, on 
whole school days, viz., Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, from 8 to 9, from 10 
to 12:80, and from 3:30 to 6:30; on half 
holidays, viz., Wednesday and Saturday, 
the work terminates at 12:80. Those boys 
who board at home are allowed to come 
at 9 instead of 8, and it is arranged that 
one of the Masters should remain with them 
in school during the school .breakfast hour, 
viz., from 9 to 10. 

There is no definite rule as to the pro- 
portion of masters to boys. All tlie assist- 
ant masters are appointed by the. Head 
Master. The Head Master himself and 
the Under Master are appointed by the 
Dean of Christ Church and the Master of 
Trinity alternately, with the consent of the 
Dean of Westminster. At present there 



are, in addition to the Head and Under 
master, four assistant classical masters, no 
one of whom seems to have more than 30 
boys to teach, while one or two have a 
much smaller number. 

The accommodation provided for the 
Queen^s Scholars has been much improved 
within the last twenty years. Up to 1846, 
there was one large dormitory, in which 
all of the 40 Queen's Scholars lived by day 
and slept at night, there being nothing 
whatever in the nature of private rooms 
for study. They dined, as at present, in 
the coljege hall, but resorted for their break- 
fasts (and also (^ their lodging and the 
whole of their board, when sick) to the 
boarding-houses to which they had res- 
pectively belonged when Town-boys. No 
breakfasts were then provided by the Dean 
and Chapter. The cost of maint-enance, 
coupled with that for tuition, averaged, at 
that time, from 80^. to 100/. per annum. 
When the late Dr. Buckland was Dean, he 
appears to have been much struck with the 
undue amount of this charge, and with the 
inadequacy, in many respects, of the ac- 
commodation provided for the Queen's 
Scholars ; and by his advice, and under his 
personal superintendence, various improve- 
ments were cflfected, as well in the arrange- 
ments of the dormitory as in other res- 
pects, in consequence of which the boys 
are better and more comfortably lodged 
and fed, and the expense is, at the same 
time, very materially reduced. The total 
cost of the new arrangements was between 
4,000/. and 6,000/., of which the Dean and 
Chapter appear to have contributed tOOi., 
and the Queen the sums of 600/. and 800/., 
the balance being met by the charge of 6/. 
per annum to the parents of each scholar, 
until the total debt should be paid ofiT. At 
the same time, the Chapter undertook that 
the total expense of each scholar should 
not exceed 46/. per annum. The debt up- 
on the new buildings having been paid ofi^ 
and it having been found practicable to 
make certain Ireductions in other respects, 
the charge to the parents of Queen's Scho- 
lars has been further diminished, and now 
is from 34/. to 36/. per head, of which, as 
previously stated, 17/. are paid for tuition. 
Under the new arrangements, the dormi- 
tory is divided into 40 distinct sleeping 
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places, ranged on eaoh side of a central 
passage, which runs the whole length of 
the building, and separated from each oth- 
er by close permanent partitions of about 
eight feet high, and from the passages by 
partitions in which curtains are substituted 
for the panels. 

There have been also provided under the 
dormitory, by closing up what was in the 
original construction of the building an open 
cloister, two large rooms, intended for the 
junior elections (or divisions of the Queen^s 
Scholars) to read in, with a certain num- 
ber of small private studies partitioned of^ 
and each holding two of the upper boys, 
with the exception of one which is occu- 
pied by the Captain alone. On the whole, 
the arrangements of the dormitory, etc., 
appear to afford adequate accommodation. 
The sanatorium connected with the dor- 
mitory, and intended for the use of Queen's 
Scholars, was built at the time at which 
the alterations were made which are above 
adverted to, and is very well adapted for 
its purpose. It is under the charge of a 
resident matron. The Chapter have also 
recently formed a covered play-ground for 
the Queen's Scholars at a very considera- 
ble expense. 

As regards board, the Queen's Scholars 
breakfast, dine, and sup in the college hall. 

The boys ordinarily have tea or coffee in 
college after their hall supper. This is 
made by the juniors, but is paid for by the 
boys of the two upper divisions (seniors 
and third election), and the lower boys have 
what remains of it after the upper boys 
have finished. 

The immediate charge of the college 
rests, under the general superintendence of 
the Uead Master, with the Under Master, 
who occupies a house immediately adjoin- 
ing the dormitory, and communicating with 
it by a passage. 

The punishments in use in the school 
are the rod, applied either to the back of 



the hand, or in the ordinary mode of flog- 
ging, impositions to be learnt by heart or 
written out., confinement to Dean's Yard, 
and refusal of leave out. Flogging, accord- 
ing to Mr. Scott, has very much diminish- 
ed in frequency, there not being ordinarily 
more than one or two cases in a half-year. 
It takes place in a room in the back of the 
school, and is inflicted, so far as the upper 
school is concerned, by the Head Master, 
in the presence of one boy besides the cul- 
prit. Boys in the under school are pun- 
ished by the Under Master. 

Tlie master is aided in the maintenance 
of discipline by some of the elder boys. 
The four head boys on the Foundation are 
called the Captain and Monitors, and are 
formally intrusted with authority by the 
Uead Master in the presence of the school, 
a set form of words being used on the oc- 
casion; they are specially charged with 
the maintenance of discipline, generally) 
and, in respect of Queen's Scholars partic- 
ularly, have a recognized and limited 
power of punishing breaches of disci- 
pline, or other offences, such as falsehood 
or bullying. Over the Town-boys they 
have, according to Mr. Scott, " a certain 
authority, also, but there is a jealousy about 
this." 

Mr. Scott further states, that "the head 
boys are responsible for the lists of absen- 
tees when leave is given, and are charged 
with the duty of seeing that station b 
kept," i. e., that " in play-hours, the boys 
be in the play-ground, unless some reason 
has been allowed for absenting them- 
selves." 

Mr. Scott considers " some such powers 
as are possessed by the Monitors highly 
conducive to discipline, as enlisting the 
elder boys in support of law and order ; " 
but he appears to think that the sys- 
tem is one which requires watching — an 
opinion in which the Commissioners con* 
cur. 



M. JuLiEN Travbbs has lately picked 
up at Caen, a manuscript entitled ^* Manuel 
d'Education pour les Directrices de Classes 
de St. Cyr," consisting of 200 pages, the 



first 88 in the well-known handwriting of 
Madame de Maintenon, and the remainder 
in that of Mademoiselle d'Aumale, who fre- 
quently acted as her secretary. 
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THE HIGHER SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 



SO much has been said by many enthu- 
siastic admirers of the Prussian sys- 
tem of education, that we are induced to 
give our readers a summary of the plan 
and mode of instruction employed in the 
higher schools. There are, it is true, the 
Elementar-Schulen, or primary schools, 
and the Mittel-Schnlen, or middle schools, 
both of which impart^ in a greater or less 
degree, the rudiments of practical knowl- 
edge; but it is not our purpose to deal 
with these at present. The higher schools 
are divided into Gymnasien and Keal-Schu- 
len, whose points of difference will be seen 
by an examination of their curricula of in- 
struction. There are now 143 Gymnasien 
and 61 Real-Schulen, of which the latter 
are aU day-schools. Of the Gymnasien, 
three are boarding-schools, and some have 
boardiug-houses in connection with them. 
Of the Gymnasien, 102 are Protestant and 
89 Catholic ; but, with the exception of a 
few that have church foundations, they re- 
ceive pupils of every religion. In Posen 
and Silesia there are some forms of the 
schools that have more Hebrew than Chris- 
tian pupils. All of the Real-Schulen, and 
the greater part of the Gymnasien, are 
supported by the king, the state, or muni- 
cipalities. 

The instruction given in the higher 
schools comprises the following subjects : — 
The Christian religion, the Gtermau, Latin, 
and French languages, history, geography, 
mathematics, natural science, writing, 
drawing, singing, and gymnastics. But 
the basis of the course in the Gymnasien 
is Latin, Greek, and mathematics ; while 
in the Real-Schulen, it is mathematics, 
physical sciences, and the modem langua- 
ges. Both sets of schools have six classes, 
or forms, some of which are sub-divided, 
ascending from the sixth to the first. To 
be admitted to the sixth form a boy must 
have a knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and, as a general thing, must 
have passed his ninth year. The whole 
course lasts from eight to ten years. There 
are, it is true, other schools on the same 
principle, which only carry up the instruc- 
tion to the third or fourth classes, and 



these are called Progymnasien and hdhere 
Burger-Schulen. And there are private 
schools, but they rarely carry their plan 
of instruction beyond the first class. 

Private schools have little chance of sac- 
cess in Prussia, because their pupils labor 
under disadvantages compared with those 
of the Gymnasien or Real-Schulen ; for no 
person can enter himself as a student of 
any faculty at any university, nor qualify 
himself for even a bachelor's degree in law, 
medicine, or divinity, nor aim at any office 
or employment in church or state, for 
which it is legally necessary to have a col- 
lege course either of three or four years, 
nor enjoy any of the public exhibitions 
founded for the assistance of university stu- 
dents, unless he has successfully passed the 
examination known as the Maturitdts-pru- 
fung^ or Ahiturienten-pritfuTig, held at one 
of the Gymnasien, mainly conducted by 
the masters of the latter, and arranged 
with direct reference to its studies; Sim- 
ilar examinations are held at the Real- 
Schulen, and it is through these last that 
young men are admitted into the corps of 
ehcuseurs d cheval^ to posts in the civil ser- 
vice, or suffered to enter the public schools 
of music, mining, veterinary surgery, agri- 
culture, and horticulture. 

A reference to the statistical account 
will show that there were 1,466 pupils, in 
1860, who entered the universities after 
passing their final examination in the Gym- 
nasien. Of these there were 696 students 
of theology, divided into 860 Catholics, 
886 Protestants, and 1 Jew ; 249 law stu- 
dents ; 279 medical students ; 168 students 
of phUology and philosophy, and 74 who 
pursued mathematics and natural science. 
Besides these, there were 60 who entered 
the Bau-Academie, and 246 who entered 
the army. This would make the whole 
number of graduates 1,766, hut it is re- 
turned at 1,759, leaving three whose after 
pursuits, if they survived, is unaccounted 
' for. The proportion, however, of those 
who passed through the final examination, 
did not average more than fifteen per cent. ; 
many leaving before they arrived at the 
first form, to enter on commercial or ix^dns- 
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trial parsnits. The same ma; be swd of 
the licnl-SchnleD pupils. 

There are eorae strictly commerciol 
ecbooU in Prnssiu ; but it is generally cod- 
sidereil tbot the eouvso of ioBtniction in 
the Gyiiiaogien, or even in the Real-Sehu- 
len, better fits the boj for bneiaesB than 
even Bpeciol truning. 

The only census of public schools to 
which we have immediate access, is Chat for 
1SS8, taken from the Prussian " Jahrbuch." 
It gives the nnmber of bo;B in elementary 
schools as 1,376,278 ; middle schools, 
4S,9S2 ; reai-Bcbulen and kohere burg- 
er-iehulen, 22,046; progymnasien, 3,348; 
gymnosien, 36,700. lu private schools 
there were in the elementary, 22,693, and 
in the higher gradeB, e,25S pupils. Tak- 
ing both sexes, the num1>er of popils was 
3,501,393. The increase since then may 
be inferred, however, by that of the Gym- 
nasion scholars, which rose, in 1861, to 
40,043. 

A right of snpervision of all schools, 
pnblie or private, rests with the »tate. It 
is even necessary in private schools, that 
a teacher, previous to his fq>pointraent, 
shojild hare e. certificate of hia qualifica- 
tions from the proper pnblic officers. There 
is B, local superintendent in every town, 
who anpervises the elementor; and the 
higher private schools. There is a board 
of directors, or curators {^Sehul-CvTatori- 
vm), to nearly every one of the Gymnaaien 
and Reel-Schnlen; and over the internal 
and exteraal affairs of the schools of each 
province there ia authority vested in the 
Koyal Provincial School Board {Koniglich- 
I'rotiiitial-Sehvl-ColUgium), Inspectiona 
arc held front time to time, and the final 
examination presided over, by the Schul- 
SdChe of the several districts. Boddes 
this, tho Minister of Edacntiou directs ex- 
traordinary inspections when ho thinks it 
needful, 'Ihe provincial anthorities trans- 
mit regular reports of the condition and 
action of the schools to tho minister, who 
directs thereon such modifications oa be 
deems to be expedient. The inspections 
refer not only to Ihe course of study, bnt 
to the method of teaching, text-books, dis- 
cipline,— in short, to evcrythingrelatingto 
their management, internal and eiterosl. 
Teachers may be dismissed, as well u ^- 



pointed, by the board, bnt not vrithont the 
consent of tie state authoritica. But this 
must be done, in conformity with law, by 
a regnlar judidal process, in which the 
accused party is heard in his defence, and 
from which he can appeal tu the ministry, 
as a whole. A person who has been le- 
gally appointed a teacher, is entitled to a 
pension in case of age and infirmity, after 
sixteen years of service, and in amount ac- 
cording to the time served, varying from 
one-fonrth to three-fourtlis of tho aimoal 
salary — a custom which, it strikes us, might 
be followed here, with great public advan- 
tage. 

Hoys cannot bo admitted in the Gymna* 
sien under ten years of age, and candidates 
must reed fluently German and Roman 
text, know the parts of speech, parse a 
simple sentence, write orthographically, 
and write legibly and neatly from dicta- 
tion, work readily the first four rules of 
arithmetic and the elements of fractions, 
have on elementary knowledge of Euro- 
pean geography, be familiar willi the his- 
tory of tlie Old Testament and the life of 
our Saviour, and liave practice in the rodi- 
raents of drawing, together with a knowl- 
edge of elementary geometry. 

'Ihe objecta of instruction and the amount 
of time devoted to each subject may be 
seen by the following tables, in which the 
Roman nnmerals represent the classes, or 
forms, and the Arabic numerals the num- 
ber of hours per week assigned to the sev- 
eral studies. The first table is that of the 
Gymnaaien, by the ministerial scheme of 
of 16fie, and the second, that of the Re«l- 
Scbulen, by the scheme of 1669, unca ' 
when there has been no alteration: 
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Witli this it maj he well to compare the 

scheme rocunimoddod last jear by the 

English Bcwrd of Comniissioucrs of Public 

Schools ; and then let tvacheni h«re make 

fiirther comparison with tlic Bj'stom they 

have adopted for tbenitsclves. The English 

scheme only recommends tn-entj hoors of 

study, in school, and divides it as follon-g ; 

Claasica, with History and Divinity, }1 

Arithmetic ood Mathematics, 8 

French or German, 2 

Natural Science, 2 

Uufiic or Drawing, 3 



Ferh^iB it ia nofair to oompare tlie Gjm- 
nasiua with the English public schools, or 
our own ; the former taking rank with 
Eton or Wiochcitter, abroad, or our small- 
er incorporated colleges, there being more 
similarity iij tliu curricula of titudies of the 
latter witli llie higher Germaa schools. 

Under tlio Director of the Gymna.sien 
«re the .Musters of Kurms, or clniwes (Or- 
dinarii), each uf wlioiu lias the same con- 
trol ovei- hiaform as the Director, or Head 
Master, has over tlie 8chi>oI. Tlie Royal 
College selects thorn fi-om the school where 
a vacancy occurs, or troin other scliools, 
and it is from tiie-e Fonu-mnstera that the 
Uinister appuints the Directors. 

The hours of woik are four hours duly, 
in the furunooti, anil, during four days in 
the week, two llours in the afternoon ; 
fifteen minutes recess for play being allow- 
ed nfter the second hour in the forenoon, 
and the first hour in the afternoon, with b 
pause of five minutes between every hoar's 
leaching, and an interval of two hours be- 
tween forenoon and afternoon. There are 



two Imlf-hnlidays per week, and the regu- 
lar holidays of the year take up two 
months. To this arrangement we giveoor 
unqualified approval. It is, tlu'oretically, 
what a child can undergo without injury, 
if the 8chool-room be large and well ven- 
tilated ; and the experience <if the German 
schools, for many years, show that the 
theory Is sustained by practice. 

Such arrangemoiit of the lessons as the 
Director may choose is permitted in the 
schools, subject to the scheme of lioura 
which we have furnished in the previous 
tables. In the Gymnasicn the hours de- 
voted to Religion, Languages, and Mathe- 
matics, mast not be diminished, but on the 
others slight modifications are permissible. 
French is not to be begun below the third 
form, there being one new language, Greek, 
in the fourtii ; natural history can replace 
physics iu the second form. " Where boya 
iLave peculiar aptitude fur drawingor sing- 
ing," they are to be nllowed topursne these 
studies in the ap[ier, as well as tlie lower 
forms." And tlie authorities recommend 
Diiectors, in order to avoi<1 confusing the 
boys' minds, tliat two successive honra 
should be assigned, when practicable, to 
one subject, so that three, or. at most, fonr 
subject.^, be taken in the day, and "that 
subjects requiring the closest attention 
should occupy the morning hours.'' 

In regard to other matters the following 
eitracts from the instructions of the Minis- 
ter of Public Education to the Directorsof 
Gymnasicn, wilt lurniBh the required in- 
formation, it being borne in mind that the 
same general principles govern the method 
of the Real-!?ciinlen : 

" Work done at Rome. — This is a very 
important part of the studies of the Gym- 
nasicn, and great care is to be taken that 
it be effective, and on the other hand that 
it occnpy not too much of the boys' spare 
time. It affords tlie best test of the degree 
to which the boy has apprehended what 
he it> taught and bos made his own. It 
should consist partly of tasks set and 
looked over ; but a portion of time, vary ■ 



from Iha list of aubject* of inctracUon, tl^ 
papil being axpocud lo loarn that at home. 
GymiMBtifs is alsa omitted. 
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ing according to the boy's form and capa- 
city, should always be left for private read- 
ing of Greek, Latin and French classics, in 
which the office of the teacher is rather to 
guide than to compel. The general sub- 
jects to be given for home-work are to be 
settled at the beginning of each half by the 
Masters in conference, and distributed by 
months, weeks, and days. There must be 
a task book for each form, so that the tasks 
set and the amount of time thus engaged 
may be always ascertainable at a glance by 
the Form-Master or the Director. The Mas- 
ter of each form is bound to look over the 
tasks of his whole form once a month at 
least, and the Director must once a month 
at least look over all the tasks of some one 
form. He is strictly enjoined to bo vigil- 
ant in restraining the practice of setting 
for German and Latin essays subjects of too 
abstract a character, and of which the boys 
have no knowledge, to bring out * what are 
called their own thoughts ' (hei welchen der 
Schiiler uber gam ahstracte oder ihm uribe- 
iannte Gegenstdnde sogenafinte eigene Oed- 
anken produciren 8oll)^ a practice, the In- 
structions say, which is too common, but 
which can but torment the pupil and is 
discreditable to the teacher. It is the duty 
of the latter, on the contrary, not only to 
give a theme which the boy can in some 
degree master {einigennassen heherrschen\ 
but also to explain clearly the point of view 
from which he wishes it treated. 

*"* Progress from Form to Form. — In each 
of the three lower forms every boy should 
remain one year, a period not long enough 
to weary and discourage him, yet long 
enough to make him feel the difficulty of 
the form work, and enable him to master 
it thoroughly without an undue strain upon 
his powers. In each of the three upper 
forms the regular period is two years, but 
as to this no absolute rule can be laid down. 
At a more advanced age it is not necessary 
to guard so carefully against over-exertion 
as it is in the lower forms, and a boy's rise 
may therefore be accelerated by ability and 
industry. Promotion, however, must de- 
pend on proficiency, not in one branch of 
study only, but in all ; not that equal pro- 
gress is required in all, but no boy can rise 
from one form to another unless in all the 
principal subjects he has reached that grade 



of knowledge which the standard of the 
higher form requires. 

^^Manner of Teaching, — It is a frequent 
subject of complaint, that whilst in the ele- 
mentary schools a remarkable advance has 
been made during the present century in 
the method and practice of instruction, 
this improvement has not extended to the 
higher schools. The younger masters in 
the Oymnasien^ it is alleged, do not pay 
sufficient attention to the difficult art of 
teaching {die schwere Kunst desUnterrich- 
tens) ; they are too apt, instead of tho- 
roughly grounding their scholars, to over- 
whelm them with a mass of undigested 
knowledge which they cannot assimilate ; 
and they try rather to lecture like Univer- 
sity professors than to teach like school- 
masters; their instructions want life and 
animation ; they fail to accommodate them- 
selves to the capacity of young minds, and 
they are unable to penetrate, keep on the 
alert, and handle successfully large masses 
of boys ; and they are too apt to attribute 
the unsatisfactory resuRs which too often 
follow, especially as regards proficiency in 
the classics, in German and in history, to 
the stupidity and idleness of their pupils 
instead of the right cause. The Minister 
cannot and does not undertake to decide 
how far these accusations are just; all that 
he can do is to place them without disguise 
and in the strongest light before the eyes 
of those whom they concern. The teach- 
ers, by assiduous attention, careful study of 
the best methods and examples, and dili- 
gent practice ; the Directors, by watchful 
supervision, by frequently taking forms 
themselves, and by counsel and suggestions, 
given at the Lehrer-conferenzen^ and to the 
aspirants during their trial year ; the SchuU 
collegien^ by a judicious selection and pro- 
motion of teachers, by introducing the 
best school-books, and by making use of 
the opportunities aflTorded by examinations 
and periodical inspections, may remove aU 
pretext for these charges, and they are 
earnestly enjoined to do so. 

^''Natural History in the Fifth and Sixth 
forms is to be omitted wherever, in the 
opinion of the Collegium^ the school does 
not possess a teacher capable of making it 
intelligible and interesting to young boys. 
In such case the Sixth will give one hour 
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more to Geography and the Fifth one hoar 
more to cyphering. The Geographical 
teacher should, however, take occasion to 
bring in the subject in dealing with his 
own. It is to be omitted in the Fourth, 
since both Greek and Mathematics begin in 
this form, if there is no competent teach- 
er of natural science for the Third Form, 
one additional hour is to be given to his- 
tory and one to French. The history of 
Brandenburg and Prussia is always to form 
part of the work of the Third. 

^^No deviations to be allotced. Deviations 
from the scheme ai'e not, henceforth, to be 



allowed, except stfch as have been first 
submitted to the Minister of Education and 
received his sanction. 

"No dispensation from the study of 
Greek is hereafter to be allowed, except 
with the approval of the Provincial Col- 
legium^ in small towns where there is not, 
besides the Gymnasium, a Real-Schule, or 
a Hohere Burger-Sehule in which Latin is 
taught Whenever such a dispensation is 
granted, the boy is to be informed that, by 
accepting and acting under it, he is thereby 
excluding himself from the final {abituri- 
enten) examination.'' 



PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 



II. 



The Method of working out Perception 
qf Place and Im^tion of Position, — The 
teacher may place two objects upon a table 
before the children, requesting all to ob- 
serve their position. A child may be 
directed to come forward and arrange two 
similar objects in the same way, others 
observing and deciding whether they are 
placed alike. Ditferent children may be 
encouraged to place objects as they please, 
others imitating the position. The atten- 
tion of all should be riveted upon the one 
at work, or the lesson will not answer its 
design. Fifteen minutes a day, for several 
lessons, can be spent very profitably in this 
way, if the majority are kept interested 
during the time. Three children may be 
required to stand in a certain order. Two 
or three others might take members of the 
class and arrange them in a like maimer. 
All will notice and decide as before. 

Imitation from Memory, — Two or three 
objects may be adjusted. When the posi- 
tion has been attentively observed, disar- 
range them and request all who think they 
can come and place them just as they were, 
to raise the hand. After a trial has been 
given, allow the class to criticise the imita- 
tion. Vary the position and proceed as 
before, for several lessons. 

If the children have desks, all may be 
engaged at once. The teacher will place 



upon the table a book, a slate, and a pencil, 
in every conceivable manner, requesting in 
each case all to 'observe and remember how 
they are placed. Remove them, and de- 
sire all to place their book, slate, and pen- 
cil, exactly as those upon the table were 
arranged. The teacher will criticise the 
children's work after each trial. 

Two or three little ones may be sent to 
different parts of the room. When obser- 
vation has been directed toward them, and 
they have taken their seats, request all who 
think that they can place the same chil- 
dren in the same way, to raise the hand. 
Several failures will occur, but the exer- 
cise should be repeated. This will interest 
the children, and teach them to be accu- 
rate in their observations. 

Drawing, — ^Marks being placed upon the 
board and erased, all can be exercised 
in imitatiqg the arrangement upon their 
slates. The teacher will need to exercise 
some ingenuity and good judgment in vary- 
ing the situation of objects. At first, it 
should be simple, but, as the children be- 
come accustomed to observing more closely, 
the disposition should be more complicated 
—commencing with perpendicular lines, 
and goin^ through horizontal and diagonal 
lines to their various combinations. 

Positions of an Object upon a Table da- 
MTi&^.'Introductory to these ezerciseSi it 
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is necessary for the teacher to ascertain 
whether all are ahle to distinguish the right 
and left hand side of the table. 

Place an object upon a corner ; request 
the class to say where it is placed. The 
answer will be ** On the comer." Place 
the band on some other corner, expressing 
surprise at not finding it, to lead them to 
see the necessity of defining the position 
more accurately. " Suppose the room were 
dark, who could tell me where the object 
is, so I could find it at once," etc. Thej 
will now probably be anxious for some as- 
sistance. Desire some child to come and 
pass the hand along the side nearest to 
them, another the side farthest, one touch 
the side towards the right hand, another 
towards the left hand. Touch the comer 
nearest on the right hand side, the comer 
nearest on the left hand side, etc. Even 
these exercises, simple as they appear, are 
to many children really developing lessons, 
and frequently necessary to prepare the 
class for the succeeding training. Place 
an object upon the different sides and cor- 
ners of the table. Encourage all to ob- 
serve and be prepared to say where they 
are — for example: *'The bell is on the 
right hand side of the table." " The book 
h on tlie left hand side." " The pencil is 
on the nearest corner on the right hand 
side." " The knife is on the farthest cor- 
ner on the left hand side." " The key is 
between the nearest comer on the right 
hand side and the fartliest corner on the 
left hand side." This cannot be accom- 
plished in a day. Some will be extremely 
slow of speech ; almost every word must 
be drawn from them by questioning. The 
teacher will not forget that the chief de- 
sign of all such lessons is to " draw out," 
not to " pour in." The words are not put 
into the mouths of the children. Many 
blunders will be made before the sentence 
is properly constmcted. It requires time 
and patience to accomplish this; but the 
faithful instructor will persevere, leading 
the class to observe minutely and express 
accurately until they are able to repeat the 
sentences without hesitation. It is a de- 
veloping process. How gratifying it is to 
see the interest manifested by our children 
thus exercised, and to mark their improve- 
ment in quickened perception and in the 



use of language. It has been a sad defect 
in our primary schools, that the little ones 
have had so little opportunity afforded 
them to express their ideas in language. 
If we cause young children to obserte and 
to express the result of their observations, 
we are exercising faculties of the mind that 
are not developed in the ordinary routine 
of primtfry instruction, and this shoxdd en- 
courage and strengthen one engaged in the 
high and holy office of unfolding the im- 
mortal powers of the youthful mind. 

Outline of the Leseons on the Globe, — 
The globe should be used as an object 
representing the earth, — ^its form and gen- 
eral appearance observed as the children 
have been accustomed to view other ob- 
jects. Before presenting the globe, refer 
to the map previously drawn. ** When the 
map of the school-room was drawn, in 
what respect was the picture like the 
room ?" " It was the same form." " How 
did it differ?" "It was only a picture, 
and very much smaller." These answers 
will be given promptly if the previous les- 
sons have been taught properly. Tell 
them that the globe represents the earth 
upon which we live. " What form is the 
earth ?" " Spherical," will be the reply, if 
the lessons on Fonn have been given suo- 
cessfully. During the course on Form they 
are made familiar with the sphere and 
taught that those things having the same , 
form as the sphere are said to be spherical 
The idea has also been developed that the 
outside part of any thing is called the 
surface. Inform the class that the surface 
of tiie globe represents the surface of the 
earth. " Is every part of the surface of the 
globe alike?" *' Some parts are colored." 
Tell them that the colored parts represent 
land, and the light spots water; we live 
upon the surface of the earth. 

Matter brought out by Obfcrration, — 
There are five divisions of land. There 
are five divisions of water. 
, Information given. — Names of the five 
great divisions of land and water. 

Hemispheres distinguished and named. ' 
— The term will be familiar, the idea hav- 
ing been developed in the Lessons on 
Form. 

Position of the Ghreat Divisions of Land 
and Water. 
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Tlie soathern parts of the division of 
land are pointed. 

The divisions of land widen towards the 
north. 

The oceans are narrowed to a point on 
the north. 

The Pacific has tlie form of an oval. 
The Indian has tlie form of a triangle. 

The land in the Eastern Hemisphere is 
longer from east to west 

The land in the Western Hemisphere is 
longer from north to south. 

It will he impracticable, in an article of 
this kind, to explain the method of bring- 
ing ont all the matter indicated. The 
successful teacher will draw out the ideas 
from the children themselves, thereby cul- 
tivating observation. She will lead the 
class to express their ideas thus g»ined, 
thereby cultivating language, and by fre- 
quent repetition memory will be strength- 
ened. If the course on Size, Form, and 



Place, including the lessons on the Globe, 
have been properly presented, we deem 
the class prepared to take a Primary G-eog- 
raphy in connection with the Globe and 
Maps. When the maps are studied, the 
class should for some time be taught to 
observe them in connection with the globe. 
Much of the instruction should still be oral. 
The map of each hemisphere is observed as 
a representation of half the surface of the 
earth. Lead the class to see that if half 
the globe were flattened, it would appear 
like the map of one of the hemispheres, 
etc. I^t them point ont the great divisions 
of land and water on the globe, then on the 
map. When some general ideas have been 
gained concerning each grand division, the 
map of the United States may be viewed, 
first as a part of North America, then 
taken up more in detail. This course is 
followed by map drawing and definitions 
of the subdivisions of land and water. 



NAPIER AND LOGARITHMS. 



AN interesting account of Napier and 
his logarithms appears in the London 
Museum^ for October, from which we con- 
dense the main points. By this it seems 
that John Napier, of Merchiston, wrote a 
Scriptural Commentary, which has scarcely 
survived him. Theology was his pursuit, 
science his amusement. His work is for- 
gotten ; his play has rendered him honors. 
Napier was emphatically an arithmetician. 
The invention by which his name became 
known amongst the vulgar, was what he 
called his hones. They were little rods, 
employed, like the abacus of the ancients, 
or the swan-pan of the Chinese, for the 
purpose of facilitating arithmetical compu- 
tations. No doubt Napier was generally 
laughed at by the citizens of Edinburgh, 
his cotemporaries. He may have been 
feared too, for he had the reputation of 
being an adept at the black art, and, as we 
shall see presently, he had earned the rep- 
utation fairly. These bones, you may be 
sure, were regarded by the rustics as some- 
thing very different from the multiplication 



table. The author of Hudibras, when he 
rummages the astrologer's pocket, turns 
out, amongst other things, 

"A tnoon-dial with Napier's bones, 
And Beveral constellation stones, 
Engraved in planetary hours 
Thut over mortals had Btrange powers." 

It is to be presumed Butler had a very in- 
distinct idea of what Napier's bones were, 
and that it was their name rather than 
their use which procured them the honor 
of a place in the catalogue of the astrolo- 
ger's stock in trade. Men like Napier 
were fair game for the witty. Astronomy 
and astrology were, in the eyes of the vul- 
gar, one and the same science. So Napier 
was dubbed astrologer. But did he de- 
serve the title ? Truth compels us, unwil- 
lingly, to confess he did. Truth compels 
us to admit that it was not the vulgar alone 
who connected astrology with astronomy. 
Superstition was the favorite child of igno- 
rance, and she was nursed so carefully, and 
brought up so. respectably, that she became 
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wedded to learning. It was an unholy 
nnion certainly, bat it took place, notwith- 
standing. Tycho Brahe kept a soothsaying 
idiot; Kepler cast nativities, and spent 
much time in the construction of prophe- 
sying almanacs, nay, to his skill in the art 
of astrology he owed his connection with 
the camp of Wallenstein ; and John Napier, 
Scotland's pride and boast, had most cer- 
tainly (why not?) an astrological bump in 
his cranium. 

Mr. Mark Napier, who deserves the best 
thanks of all good Scotchmen, by the pub- 
licatioo of an elaborate biography of his 
namesake, has presented the world with a 
curious document, dated July, 1594, being 
no other than a contract or agreement be- 
tween John Napier of Merchiston, and 
Robert Logan of Restalrig, the greatest 
rogue unhanged, whereby the former un- 
dertook to exert all his craft and ingine 
(? ingenium) to find out for the latter cer- 
tain treasures hid, or supposed to be hid, 
in Fast Cixstle, the Wolf's Craig of the 
Bride of Lammermoor. The document 
stipulates, amongst other things, " that the 
said Robert shall give unto the said John 
the just third part of whatsoever treasure 
the said John shall find, or which shall be 
found by his means and ingine, within or 
about the said place of Fast Castle. And 
for the said John's sure return and safe 
back coming therewith to Edinburgh with- 
out being spuilzit (spoiled) of the said third 
part, or otherwise harmit in body or gear, 
the said Robert shall make the said John 
safe convoy and convey and accompany 
him safely back to Edinburgh, when the 
said John being safely returned, shall, in 
presence of the said Robert, cancel and de- 
stroy his present contract," and so on. 
(Signed) "Robert Logan of Restalrig. 
John Neper of Merchiston." Napier seems 
to have had misgivings about his safe re- 
turn, and if the character of Logan be not 
much misstated he had ample ground for 
mi?<givings. We know nothing further 
about the issue of this transaction. We 
know not what amount of good or ill 
accrued to Napier from his association 
with Logan, whether his knowledge of the 
stars enabled him to track out the hidden 
treasure, or whether, having discovered it, 
Logan spuilzied him of his just third part 



thereof. History is silent on the subject. 
All we do know is this, that in a lease 
granted by Napier two years after this 
transaction, he specially forbids his tenant 
to sublet any of the property to any one of 
the surname of Logan. 

This little episode in the history of Na- 
pier may perhaps help us to admire still 
more tl^e brilliancy of that intellect which 
could shine so highly in an age remarkable 
for mental mist. It may be that Napier's 
conviction of his error impelled him to 
closer attention to his abstract studies. 
For the next twenty years he devoted him- 
self to the perfection of his logarithms, 
undergoing an amount of monotonous toil, 
which, in these days of progress, we can 
hardly understand. Napier was a good 
man and a devout. He labored as ofbe 
who loves his work for his work's sake. 
In 1614, when, to use his own words, his 
body was "now almost s{)ent with sick- 
ness," he published his logarithms. The 
Canon mlrijicus contains his heart's blood, 
and is his imperishable monument. Na- 
pier did not long survive. He died before 
the murmur of the applauding voices of re- 
mote nations could reach his fear. His 
prophetic soul perhaps kindled at the hom- 
age of countless ages w^hich should rise in 
social position by his labors, but the heart of 
flesh had no part in the joy of the heart of 
love. 

If the name of Napier be not the great- 
est name on the page of scientific history ; 
if the invention of logarithms be not, as 
Sir John Leslie declares it is, " the noblest 
conquest ever achieved by man;" if Scott 
and Knox and Burns and Watt are fresher 
names to Scottish ears, there is no inven- 
tion of such undivided originality, none of 
such wide-spread utility, as the invention 
of logarithms. The name of Napier circu- 
lates amongst nations where Knox and 
Burns and Scott are scarce heard of. These 
men lived for Scotland, for Britain, Napier 
lived for the whole human race. Whilst 
we honor these great men with abundant 
honor, let us not suflTer the breadth ot 
Napier's fame to shut out the recognition 
of his right to be numbered amongst the 
noblest Scotch worthies. 

Most of our readei*s may stop here. But 
as the principle on which Napier construct- 
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ed his logarithms is not generally known, 
and particalarlv as modem readers are puz> 
zled with the complexity of that number 
whose logarithm is unity, which is some- 
times inaccurately termed the hose of the 
Napierian logarithms, it may not be unin- 
teresting to set down very roughly, and with- 
out elaboration, a set of numbers calculated 
on Napier^s principle. These numbers, 
when fully developed, are known as Napier s 
logarithms, but in reality they are more 
properly the complements of those loga- 
rithms. We write down, then, in one 
column, a series of fractions, differing by a 
constant small amount — ^the smaller tlie 
better. We shall sPippose it •01. This is 
one column of logarithms. To obtain the 
corresponding numbers, we start with 1 as 
the' number whose logarithm is 0, and ob- 
tain the successive numbers by taking each 
as the product of the last and the given 
logarithms, difference, *01. We have thus : 



irlthin^ 

•00 

•01 


Xambers. 

1 
101 

•0101 


•02 


1-0201 
•010201 


•OS 


1-030801 
•010303 


•04 


1 040604 
•010406 


•05 


1.051010 
-010510 


•06 


1-061520 
•010615 


•07 


1-072185 
•010721 


•08 


1 •0S2850 
•010828 


•09 


1-008684 
•010086 


•10 


1-104620 



If we continno our process we shall at 
length, with very little labor, obtain the 
number of which the logarithm is 1. As 
a very rude approximation, we will now 
advance by intervals of •I instead of -01. 
Thus: 



Logaiithma. 
•1 


Nambera. 

1-1046-iO 

•110462 


•2 


1-215082 
•121508 


•8 


1-83651)0 
•188650 


•4 


1^470249 
•147026 


•6 


1^617273 
•161727 


•6 


1^779000 
•177900 


•7 


1-956900 
•195690 


•8 


2152590 
•215259 


•9 


2-867849 
•286784 


1- 


2-604638 



So that, very roughly estimated, the log- 
arithm of 2*6 is 1. By taking intervals ot 
millionths instead of to hundredths and 
tenths, we shall get 2*71828, a number 
which, in modern times, is of constant 
occurrence, as the base of the system 
founded on Napier^s. 

If we consider the amount of labor which 
has been saved by the invention of Na- 
pier, and the improvements thereon ; how 
much trigonometrical calculations have 
been shortened; and how much accuracy 
has been insured, we may look upon the 
introduction of logarithms as having added 
a century to human progress. The result 
of Napier's labors is so vast and important, 
that its very vastness and importance have 
overshadowed the name of Napier himself. 
Few students know the name of the man 
to whose genius and industry £hey are in- 
debted for so much; fewer still care to 
investigate his history. The profoundest 
mathematicians have lived and died, igno- 
rant of the fact that their great benefactoi 
was a Scotchman. To the vulgar of his 
own country the name suggests the suc- 
cessful general, or the disappointed admiraL 
Yet the work of Napier, the mathematician, 
will be of service to the great mass of man- 
kind, when the deeds of Napier, the sol- 
dier, and Napier, the sailor, are forgottezL 
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FEMALE EDUCATION ABROAD. 



IN England the propriety of giving girls 
and joong women a more thorough and 
liberal education than has been done hith- 
erto, has been agitated for some time. The 
Saturday Eevitw^ and journals of that 
mode of thinking, attack the design with 
sharp invective and bitter sarcasm; but 
the affirmative of the question is making its 
waj rapidly, and holding its o\m fastly. 
A committee was formed for the purpose of 
having the pupils in girls^ schools permitted 
and invited to take part in the University 
local examinations. A private examination 
in connection with the Cambridge local 
examination was held last year. The com- 
mittee pronounced the result to have been 
favorable, and a strong desire was express- 
ed by both students and teachers that the 
experimental examination might be *^the 
first step towards the establishment of a reg- 
ular and permanent system." An address 
praying for puch a system has been signed 
by over eight hundred teachers, and pre- 
sented to the authorities of the University. 
A lecture upon this subject, by W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D., has been recently pub- 
lished in London. The lecturer, who is 
eminent as a teacher, takes strong ground 
in favor of the proposed innovation. He 
does not base the claim of. woman, to a 
more liberal culture of mind, upon any 
desire to enter the so-called liberal [profes- 
sions — to practice as lawyers, physicians, 
or divines — but upon a different ground. 
He says : ** It is not necessary or desirable 
that we should inquire whether women 
ought or ought not to be Members of Par- 
liament, or even to have votes in the elec- 
tion of members; or whether women ought 
or ought not to be physicians, or lawyers, 
or parsons, or dentists, or printers. I shall 
not be supposed to undervalue the impor- 
tance of such questions, if I refuse to 
treat them here ; and for the simple reason 
that ttiey are irrevelant to our true inquiry, 
the nature and limits of which 1 have al- 
ready prescribed. On these questions we 
may differ widely, and yet be quite agreed 
in thinking that it is for the interest, not 
only of woman, but of man not less, that 
women should have free and equal access 



to all the means of intellectual culture 
which help to fit the human being, man or 
woman, for the duties, not of a handicraft 
or a headcraft^ but of social life, which de- 
velop the intelligence, strengthen while 
they enlighten the conscience, and build 
up the character. Of course, if woman's 
choice of professional occupation is to be 
widened, it i3 right and needful that she 
should have the special training thereto 
adapted ; but even if it remain unchanged, 
her claim remains intact for that mental 
culture which fits, not for professional, but 
for human duties, which forms, not the art- 
isan or the artist, but the individual, which 
confers general ability and guidance, not 
special knack or bent. To rest woman's^ 
claim to the most liberal culture on her 
right, real or supposed, to share with man 
the so-called professions, implies a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the ground on 
which manh claim is really based. It is 
not because he is to be a barrister, or a sur- 
geon, or a merchant, but because he is to 
be a man with faculties and aspirations, 
moral and intellectual, and with social 
duties requiring enlightenment and gui- 
dance for their due discharge, that the boy 
demands and ought to receive, a liberal 
culture. So precisely is it with woman. 
Any demand for admission into the ranks 
of this or that profession, however just in 
itself the demand may be, is far subordin- 
ate to, and quite distant from the great 
question on which we are now engaged. 
It is on the inward community of human 
nature, not on the outward similarity of 
employment, that the right to an equal cul- 
ture is really founded." 

Dr. Hodgson even holds that whatever 
may be the supposed advantage of boys in 
mental power, yet in docility and capacity 
for receiving instruction, girls surpass the 
others. He puts the matter thus : 

" Is there any one at all experienced in 
teaching youth of both sexes, who is not 
aware that other alleged differences be- 
tween them, whatever the degree, do also 
render the task of teaching girls at once 
more pleasing and more successful than 
that of teaching boys ? The quicker per- 
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caption, readier sympathj, greater impres- 
Bionableness, greater proneness to mental 
as distinguished from physical exercise, 
which are said, more or less truly, to dis- 
tinguish girls from boys, do one and all 
favor their progress in any study that com- 
mands their interest. Surh, at least, is my 
own experience, after long acquaintance 
with youth of both sexes, of various ages, 
and very various ranks. I have found it 
80 in history, in geography, in grammar, 
in literary composition, in languages ancient 
and modem, in logic, in physiology, and in 
economics. I have a similar assurance from 
others who have taught to girls mathe- 
matics and its allied sciences." 

The following paragraph from the ad- 
dress contains also food for thought : 

"We are happily fast outgrowing the 
time, which I can well remember, when 
to each sex was marked out a definite class 
of subjects, separated by a line not to be 
crossed by either. On one side, Latin, 
Greek, mathematics ; on the other, French 
and Italian, or German, music, drawing, 
with needle work, plain and ornamental; 
on neither side much that is most valuable 
in the training of mind, the formation of 
character, the guidance of conduct. If 
girls learned any arithmetic, it was an ar- 
ithmetic of their own, undegraded by any 
possible application to the low necessities 
of sublunary life. Geometry was quite ta- 
booed. That a girl should learn Latin, and, 
much more, Greek, was thought as odd as 
that a boy should learn either music or 
drawing. An elderly Scotch gentleman, 
not very long ago, on seeing a young man 
seated at a piano, sarcastically inquired — 
*Can tlie cratur shoo?' (Can the creature 
sew ?) But in our day we observe an ap- 
proach on both sides to a similarity of sys- 
tem, far short as yet of what is desirable, 
and sure, I think, to come, but still an ap- 
proach. In boys' schools, music, drawing, 
and the modern languages, are taking a 
place more or less befitting their importance; 
in girls' schools, Latin is not unknown, nei- 
ther is geometry ; arithmetic is fast with- 
drawing its concessions to the supposed 
numerical peculiarities of woman; while 
in schools for both, the greater attention 
to history and geography, the physical 
sciences, whether of observation or experi- 



ment, are making way. Much remains to 
be done in both and for both ; much ought 
to be taught in both that is now untaught 
in either. The ever-recurring diflSculty as 
to time will again and again revive the 
question of the oomparitive importance of 
the subjects taught, and successive changes 
in the time-tables will be effected until a 
wise adjustment be attained." 

On this side of the Atlantic we have ex- 
tended somewhat the plan of female educa- 
tion ; but there is even here a nervous hor- 
ror of giving our daughters a practical edu- 
cation. It is not probable that many girls, 
80 long as they are brought up to look upon 
dress as the chief object of life, will venture 
upon Latin or mathematics ; but if there be 
any such, why not let them have the op- 
portunity to gratify their tastes ? If there 
be any, and there are many such, who have 
the ability to acquire knowledge thorough- 
ly, and to attain notable scholarship, why 
should that ability not be tested? Will a 
woman have less power to manage a house- 
hold with decision and precision because 
she is able to solve a problem in geometry ? 
Will her household accounts be more con- 
fused, from a thorough acquaintance on her 
part with arithmetic? Will she lose all know- 
ledge of how a ragout should be prepared, 
or a steak broiled, from her knowledge of 
chemistry ? Will her fingers lose their mas- 
tery over the needle, because she reads 
of Penleope's needle- work in the orignal 
Greek? 

The truth is that while there is special 
education to be given to either sex for spe- 
cif purposes, — while the boy may be taught 
the elements of that profession ho is to em- 
brace, and the girl made thoroughly ac- 
quainted with household economey, — there 
is no reason why there should be a differ- 
ence in the previous general education, 
based solely on the difference of sex. The 
capacity of the individual should be the 
point to determine first At all events, it 
is not very reasonable, and certainly not 
fair in the so-styled lords of creation, to for- 
bid their daughters to acquire any solid 
learning, and then complain that they pass 
their lives in frivolous pursuits, and think 
of nothing and talk of nothing but dress, 
the fashions, and the frailties of their 
neighbors. 
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CONCENTRATION OP INSTRUCTION. 



Under this title, Dp. Kern contributes 
an interesting article to the Pedagog- 
uch Archiv, of Stettin. He says tiiat who- 
ever attempts to write on the concentration 
of instruction should begin bj clearly defin- 
ing the term. In this, use has been made 
of the sense in which it is employed in some 
sciences, as geometry or chemistry ; bat it 
has been becanse it is here ased rather as 
a figure of speech, although it does not 
fully express the meaning implied. To ob- 
tain a clear conception of this idea, we 
must first develop that theorem in the 
theory of instruction which corresponds 
most nearly to the figurative expression, 
concentration, and then compare these two. 
According to the popular idea, the only 
aim of education is the acquisition, on the 
part of the pupil, of a certain extent of 
knowledge and abilify, and that system is 
esteemed the best which develops such 
knowledge and ability in the shortest pos- 
sible time, with due regard to the student's 
health. The acquisition of the latter may 
serve very different purposes; but they 
should render him a useful member of soci- 
ety, enable him to " make his mark'' in life, 
and give him the necessary information for 
carrying out his future intention. But they 
should also create and satisfy a desire for the 
prosecution of scientific information. It is 
not at all necessary that they should have 
exclusively utilitarian and material aims; 
they might even take an ideal direction. 
The instruction which subserves these aims 
exerts indeed its full influence over him 
whose course of education is finished, but 
it is not the great object of pedagogical sci- 
ence, not the means of direct education. 
This does not seek merely to give know- 
ledge and abilities, but a degree of well class- 
ified information far superior to even a great 
degree of learned lore ; it desires to ope- 
rate on the mind, to increase, govern, and 
ennoble the exercise of his intellect and his 
volitions. But no course of instruction can 
directly change the will ; its exercise arises 
mainly from the acting person's thoughts, 
from the relation and reaction of circum- 
stances. This, however, is not constant but 
variable ; and in this lies that which deter- 



mines the development of the intellect.' By 
this we mean the manner in which concep- 
tions are formed in the mind, and the man- 
ner in which through these sensations and 
sympathies, and thus the entire intellectual 
direction of the person are caused. But if 
instruction shall really educate the learner 
it must give clearness to all the conceptionB 
arising from all relations of man to man, 
and to nature ; it must offer these plenti- 
fully, or, in the words of another, it should 
instruct the future man so as to enable him 
never to miss adequate causes for his will- 
ing and acting, nor to want their easy adap- 
tation to various uses, nor to cause him to 
fail in employing these means for the ben- 
efit of the state and of society on ac- 
count of indifference or want of religious 
feeling, if education shall succeed in do- 
ing this, it must apply itself to the activi- 
ties of the growing man, to the develop- 
ment of his mental and immediate abili- 
ties and powers it must create, according 
to Herbart, a many-sided but well balanced 
interest. The word interest signifies a 
sort of mental activity which should cause 
the learner not to be satisfied merely with 
what he knows, but to seek further pro- 
gress. The former may be considered a 
mere supply, which might be wanting with- 
out greatly affecting the man, but he who 
seeks constantly to extend the range of his 
knowledge has real '' interest" in it This 
interest is not merely a means towards the 
end, an aid in instruction, but it is its chief 
And legitimate aim. 

But this interest may have various di- 
rections. We distinguish, first, those of 
recognition and of sympathy. That of re- 
cognition refers to the manifold uses of ex- 
periences, the laws which control them, or 
their aesthetic relations : that of sympathy 
may refer to man, to society, or to their 
relations to the highest being. We may, 
therefore, assume with Herbart six classes 
of interest : the empirie, the speculative, 
the testhetic, the sympathetic, the social, 
and the religious. Instruction should de- 
velop all these classes of interest which 
will then be perfected by the relations of a 
person to his fellow-men and to nature. 
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History and langnage on the one hand, 
mathematics and natural philosophy on the 
other, are the ^reat studies which develop 
all these kinds of interest. In his peda- 
gogical criticism on the plan of instruction 
proposed by the counsellor Graff, Her- 
bart, who proposed to read and really read 
the Odyssey with boys before he taught 
them Latin, proves that such reading de- 
velops all the kinds of interest ; but ob- 
serves, further on, that as it calls more at- 
tention to the aesthetic, sympathetic and 
social interestit, otlier studies should be 
pursued at the same time to balance these 
by the greater development of the empiric, 
speculative and religious interests. He 
therefore proposes to advance the empiric 
by natural philosophy and geography, the 
speculative by mathematics, and the re- 
ligious by suitable religious and ethical 
studies. We cannot here discuss the tlieory 
which proposes the reading of the Odyssey 
at'the commencement of a classic course, 
but we can easily perceive from this reason- 
ing, that education demands a number of 
cotemporaneous and carefully balanced 
studies. 

In the preceding we have distinguished 
two kinds of instruction, the educating and 
the non-edur^ting. There exist schools 
which do not aim to educate by instruc- 
tion ; they are those in which some partic- 
ular branch is taught, an aim which is per- 
fectly justi6able, if the demands of a general 
requisition have been previously complied 
with. But, are there any purely educa- 
tional schools, that is, schools in whicn in- 
struction has as its exclusive aim a general 
development of the intelligence ? Are our 
classical and commercial academies, or our 
public schools, such educating •' institutes ?" 
A commercial school, for instance, aims to 
develop the knowledge needed for occupa- 
tions which do not require a college or 
university course. Does this not point to 
an object foreign to the real aim of educa- 
tion? Even if the immediate wants of 
practical life are not the direct criteria of a 
course pursued in such a school, even if 
there remain some traces of a general 
education, yet studies are pursued alien to 
the normal object of pedagogic science. 
The same holds good of classical academies, 
aa they prepare the students for the study 



of particular branches of science. If a 
certain degree of knowledge and ability in 
particular branches is considered as the 
sole necessary result of the course or any 
part of it, and thus is required to deter- 
mine the standing of the institution, is it 
not plain that they are not exclusively edu- 
cating institutes? But can it be other- 
wise ? If youth is the time of preparation 
for manhood, it would be too ideal to de- 
vote it principally to the development of 
his general powers without view to the 
pupiPs plans for future life. The State is 
right in demanding of the schools that they 
should prepare its future citizens for a tit 
exertion of their powers. Happy for the 
youth who receives this education in a 
school which knows how to govern the 
one by and subordinate to the other. This 
double aim of education interests us chiefly 
here, because it proves the necessity of the 
cotemporaneous pursuit of various studies. 
It refutes the reasons assigned by some for 
the assertion, tliat no more than two dis- 
ciplines should be studied at the same 
time, while the objection formerly raised 
against this — that variety was wanted to 
interest the young learner — was easily re- 
futed by the fact, that this is offered by 
each new occurrence in history, each new 
country in geography, and the study of a 
new text or reading book. 

If we resume now the results obtained 
so far, they will be as follows ; the instruc- 
tion has, as its legitimate aim, to pursue, 
besides the general education, but subordi- 
nated to it, a course of education which 
will fit the learner for some oc-cupation in 
life ; both of these objects require the co- 
temporaneous pursuit of various studies, 
but these latter must be so arranged as to 
give equal force to the interests of recog- 
nition and sympathy, to develop, as Her- 
bai*t says, a many-sided interest, or, as it is 
commonly said, to effect a harmonious 
many-sided education. 

In regard to the number of studies, it is 
the first duty of pedagogic science, to de- 
velop the maxims according to which the 
various branches ought to follow each 
otlier, if both great directions, the. historic- 
linguistic on the one hand, and the mathe- 
matic-philosophic on the other, are duly 
considered. The theory of tliis has been 
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aptly called "the Rtatics of Instrnction." 
Its principles are derived less from the re- 
sults obtained bj theorizing on the objects 
of edncatioa, than from the corresponding 
te.iching!* of psychology. In these is in- 
clnded the maxim, that a certain preponder- 
ance ought to be given to each new branch 
of science. The old mnst be combined 
with the new, and each preceding stndy 
ought to be a course of preparation to its 
successor. But these various studies, which 
are to be pursued either cotemporaneously 
or successively, are limited by the time and 
power of the pupil. The rules for their 
arrangement are developed by what is 
called the '* theory of the concentration of 
instruction." 

The time given to the schools for the 
effecting of their object is limited ; it can- 
not be extended according to the instruct- 
or's desires or opinions; each age is not 
equally adapted to instruction, and hence 
the educating instruction must come to an 
end together with the instniction in some 
particular branch or branches. The school 
must, therefore, seek to use its time as best 
it may, but here also it is limited. The 
student must not be too much occupied; 



he must retain constantly the exercise of - 
his bodily powers, in order to be enabled 
to develop equally his mental and physical 
forces, and also because, in the other case, 
the natural disposition to study will soon 
be wanting, and will be replaced by the 
forced attention required by discipline. 

That arrangement of instruction, then, 
which reaches the highest possible goal, 
with due regard to the learner's time and 
physical powers, is the '' Concentration of 
Instruction." Let us, then, quickly con- 
sider a few of the means which will tend 
to produce it. Some of the propositions 
which havfe been made seem to us to attain 
the required object with due regard to the 
limits of time and force, and thus to arise 
from a conception of concentration analo- 
gous to our own. These are chiefly propo* 
sitions to the following effect : to substi- 
tute for the adjunction of studies a succes- 
sion of the same, that is, to arrange the 
plans of instruction so as to pursue the same 
studies during one forenoon or afternoon ; 
to reduce the hours of instruction to their 
minimum, and join the various studies in 
such a manner as to have them pursued 
oonthiaously in sucoessiTe classes. 



THE RELATION OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 



THE relation of the two great animated 
kingdoms of nature has been long 
and unsatisfactorily discussed. The simi- 
larity existing is so remarkable that one is 
inevitably inclined to refer both to a com- 
mon origin ; yet it is so difficult to detail 
investigations of this kind without an ap- 
parent leaning to materialism, that few 
scientific men of note have cared to 
encounter the acrimony with which many 
oppose such discussions. In this case, as 
in many others, men of great intellect and 
honest intent, yet biased by prejudice and 
committed to arbitrary interpretation of 
Scripture, have retarded the proper ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge. How- 
ever, the main fact that the two kingdoms 
develop from a common point admits of no 
doubt, since all organized matter is reduci- 
ble to the simple cell, which at times is so 



anomalous in its character and operations 
that we are scarcely able to determine 
whether it is the germ of an animal or of 
a vegetable. 

Many attempts have been made to fix 
positive lines of distinction between plants 
and animals, but, as might natundly be 
expected, have always proved unsatisfac- 
tory. These have been chiefly based upon 
the structure and functions of the parts ; 
plants being regarded as devoid of volition, 
nervous and muscular tissues, digestive ap- 
paratus, and in general of such properties 
and members as appear to be especially 
characteristic of animals. In this paper 
we will consider these points, and, 
although we may not arrive at any posi- 
tive conclusion concerning the matter, yet 
we cannot fail to perceive that many of 
the assumed distinetiotts are false or im- 
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proper, and that, after all, the difference 
may be only nominal. 

Whether plants are or are not volitive 
creatQres is doubtless beyond our power to 
ascertain definitely; nor, indeed, is ftn 
absolute determination of the question 
essential, since it is quite as difficult to 
determine the matter respecting many 
animals. Plants do, however, give many 
evidences of instinct, or at least of some 
faculty akin to, it. They sleep during dark- 
ness, and are wakeful during the light. It 
is in our power to change the period of 
sleep by producing artificial darkness 
during the day, and artificial light during 
tlie night. That light cannot be, as many 
have held, the only agency producing the 
effect, is shown by the fact, that several 
plants open their flowers during the night, 
but close them during the day. Others 
close tliem at certain hours of the day long 
before sunset. Plants tend to grow in an 
npright position, and if an attempt be 
made to overcome the inclination, very 
remarkable efforts are put forth to regain 
the normal position. 

Concerning the exbtence of motion we 
may speak with more certainty. An ap- 
parent lack of voluntary motion is not, 
however, peculiar to the vegetable, since 
many mollusca are equally devoid of it 
The oyster possesses no power of moving 
from place to place^ yet no one would for 
a moment deny that oysters are animals. 
Therefore this point, like that of volition, 
is not a proper element of distinction. 
Nevertheless, during the early stages of 
existence, many plants do possess an evi- 
dently free motion, uncontrolled by exter- 
nal agencies. The spores of many crypto- 
gams, according to linger, but more es- 
{.ecially of certain DiatomacesB and Fuca- 
ceas, after they are thrown off, manifest 
exti^aordinary activity for sometime before 
coming to rest The higher orders, 
altliough fixed in the ground, have peculiar 
motions of their members, therein resem- 
bling many of the lower animal orders. 
The curious movements of the common 
sunflower {ffelianthus annuus) towards 
the sun are too well known to require 
especial notice. Those of the Desmodium 
(jyrans, a leguminous plant, of the family 
JJcdymrecBj are perhaps the most remark- 



able. The lateral leaflets of its trefoil leal 
are continually in motion towards and 
from the central one in such a peculiar 
manner, that the Hindoos regard them as 
representing two slaves fanning their mas- 
ter. For a long time these movements 
were not understood, and were referred to 
some peculiar action of light, since as 
darkness came on the motion ceased. But^ 
in 1861, a German savan discovered in 
the MimoM pudica true muscular fibres, 
running along the mid-rib at the base of 
the leaves. The existence of nervous tis- 
sue in plants has not been definitely set- 
tled ; yet no one, who has forcibly struck 
the stalk of a M, pudica, and noticed the 
instantaneous closing of the leaves, as well 
as the cautious manner in which they are 
afterwards un folded, can fail to be con- 
vinced that nervous force is present in the 
plant Certainly, presumptive evidence 
favors the existence of both muscular and 
nervous tissues, and if the plant possess 
these, why should we not admit of volition 
to use them ? 

Another point upon which animals and 
plants are supposed to differ is in that the 
latter possess no stomach; yet here the 
difference is more apparent than real. 
This apparent difference lies in the fact, 
that the ground, the planf s stomach, is 
not enclosed, whereas the digestive cavity 
of the animal is completely enclosed and 
carried about in the body. In all other 
respects the analogy is complete. The 
roots of a plant and the lacteals of an ani- 
mal have many points in common, and 
perform their functions in much the same 
m^mner. Both possess the remarkable 
power of^ in most cases, absorbing only 
such substances as are beneficial, while 
they reject such as are injurious. The 
fact that the plant is not compelled to go 
in search of its food is no peculiarity, since 
all bivalves are similarly constituted. The 
plant, like the animal, possesses the power 
of throwing off the waste of the system, as 
well as such substances as are mmecessary. 
Thus arise the excrements, which soon 
accumulate to such an extent as to render 
the soil poisonous ; a fact well understood 
by agriculturists, and forming the basis of 
" rotation of crops." This may be experi- 
mentally illustrated by placing one branch 
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of a forked radish in a solution of acetate 
of lead, and the other in pare water. In 
the course of a very few days, the water will 
he found considerably contaminated with 
lead. 

Nor is it entirely tme that plants sub- 
sist solely upon inorganic food. Some 
possess the power of attracting and absorb- 
ing insects. Many Droseracese possess this 
power to a remarkable degree. The 
Diontea mntcipula, or Venus Fly-trap, of 
this order, is well known in South Caro- 
lina, where Sir J. £. Smith examined its 
peculiarities. The Pitcher plant (Nepenthes 
distillatoHa) is also supposed to possess 
this power. All plants require for nour- 
ishment nitrogen in combination, especially 
as ammonia in organic matter. Many 
plants of the lower orders require food 
resembling that of the higher animals. K 
we place some yeast in a saccharine 
liquid it does not increase in quantity; 
but, if we add a small amount of phosphate 
of lime and some sal ammoniac, its bulk 
suddenly and greatly increases ; thus show- 
ing that the mycoderms, like animals, 
require mineral and azotized food. 

Notwithstanding the fact that nitrogen 
is so essential a constituent of manure, 
tliere are not wanting those, who deny 
that azotized compounds exist already 
formed in the plant, and maintain that 
they result from some reaction during 
separation. This hypothesis, however, 
will scarcely bear examination, since in no 
part of tlie process is any substance used 
necessarily which can introduce the nitro- 
gen : so that we must admit the pre-exist 
ence of the vegeto alkalies in the plant 
itself. Moreover, as a positive proof, the 
Chinese frequently manufacture a good 
quality of cheese from pease and other 
leguminous vegetables. Since in chemical 
composition the alkaloids resemble the ani- 
mal brain, being midway between protein 
and the fats, and as their action upon that 
organ is so remarkable as to leave little 
room to doubt that they are convertible 
into its substance, and, moreover, as they 
are frequently found in combination with 
acids much resembling those of the brain, 
we must regard them as playing some 
important, though, as yet, unascertained 
part, in the organism of the plant. Possi- 



bly they may be to the plant what the 
brain is to the animal, or more simply the 
true nervous tissue. 

The process of assimilation in plants 
differs in no way from the same process in 
animals. Liebig asserts that the same 
cause determines the increase of mass in 
boUi, and regards it as differing, not in 
manner, but in source; the force of the 
one arising from external and that of the 
other from internal agencies. The process, 
however, is in great measure chemical in 
either case, and it matters but little, 
whether the nerves possess an inherent 
power of renewing force or receive a con- 
stant augment from without. The differ- 
ence is one merely of degree. Wo cannot, 
for a moment, doubt that some peculiar 
force governing assimilation is inherent in 
the vegetable, else how could one plant 
secrete strychnia, and another nicotia, or 
how could a cell in the orange leaf secrete 
a simple hydro-carbon, while a cell in the 
flower secretes an oxygenated essential oil 
from the same elements ? We must con- 
clude that the force governing assimilation 
cannot be controlled by external agencies 
to any greater extent in the vegetable than 
in the animal organism. 

Until within a very short time, the 
power of decomposing carbonic acid was 
regarded as the especially distinguishing 
characteristic of plants. This gas was 
believed to be essential to their life, as 
they in all parts decomposed it, assimilat- 
ing the carbon and evolving the oxygen ; 
while it was regarded as absolutely de- 
structive to animal life. The researches of 
Morren, however, have done mnch to 
modify this belief and open the way up 
for freer examination. Dr. Grace Calvert, 
in his last Cantor lecture, also threw much 
light upon the matter while discussing 
*' Fermentation." These gentlemen have 
shown that the power of decomposing 
carbonic acid is not peculiar to plants, for 
they have proved that the vibris (an infu- 
sorial discovered in fermentation and for a 
long time mistakenly regarded as a mi- 
croscopic plant), can live only in a car- 
bonic acid atmosphere, dying immediately 
upon the least dilution with oxygen, which 
it disengages. Other animals of the same 
grade possess the same power. Moreover, 
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there can be no doubt that birds and 
others of the higher animals have this 
faculty to a greater or less extent during 
sleep, since we find them then covering 
their nostrils in such a manner as to admit 
of only a very limited supply of air; and 
facts liave been noted which by analogy 
would lead to the supposition that we are 
similarly constituted. 

In the function of respiration where, 
according to received opinions, we might 
expect to discover tlie greatest difference, 
we find instead the most marked similarity. 
The mycoderms, already referred to as 
existing in yeast, die in a strongly car- 
bonic acid atmosphere, since tliey eliminate 
this gas and inspire oxygen. The research- 
es of M. Aug. Cahours, respecting the re- 
spiration of plants, are, however, more 
especially to the purpose. He first ob- 
served that oranges and lemons, if placed 
under a bell-glass, instead of absorbing 
cairbonic acid, actually evolved that gas, 
and that the action was more intense in 
diffused light than in obscurity. This led 
him to institute a series of experiments, 
and, after prosecuting his inquiries to a 
very great extent, he arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions : 

When left in a limited supply of normal 
nir, the colored portions of the plant con- 
ijume oxygen and evolve carbonic acid in 
proportion as thoy are scentless or not; 
the quantity evolved being greater in the 
former than in the latter case. It also 
increased with the temperature, and was 
greater in light than in darkness. In a 
pure oxygen atmosphere the action w^as 
more marked. The more vital portions of 
the flower, the stamens and pistil, appeared 
to be most active in the disengagement, 
and a growing bud evolves more than a 
full-blown flower. 

In addition to this, Boussingault has 
shown that, in darkness, plants eliminate 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. From 
these facts we must conclude that in 
plants there is a true respiration, precisely 
analogous to that of animals ; tlie carbonic 
acid, in each case, resulting from oxidation 
of the constituents. The decomposition of 
carbonic acid by plants must not be re- 
garded as in any way connected with 
respiration, being really a digestive pro- 



cess, since the carbon is assimilated. The 
two processes should not be confounded, 
since the flower and colored portions are 
as it were lungs, while the green portions 
really belong to the digestive appara- 
tus. 

To the other points of supposed differ- 
ence we can scarcely allude. The simi- 
larity in action and function of circulation 
is well known to botanists. Plants and 
animals alike grow from a central axis, 
and, although in the latter we cannot per- 
ceive continuous growth throughout life as 
readily as in the former, yet there is no 
reasonable doubt that, remaining in a 
normal condition, animals constantly in- 
crease in bulk. The peculiarities of re- 
production are the same in each, differing 
only in degree. 

If space permitted, we might examine the 
curious manner in which the two king^loms 
blend. Kiitszing, the German naturalist, 
discovered in the Ulothrix zonata (an 
Alga of the family €ovferace<je)y minute 
animalcules with a red eye-point and a 
transparent moutli-piece, which, after a 
time, lost their animal forms, becoming 
converted into vegetable tlireads, still, 
however, retaining the eye-point on the 
lowest joint. These, with many others of 
the same order, do not upon death decay 
with fermentation, but putrefy, and thus 
indicate a near approach to animals. 
Strangely enough, the highest orders of 
each kingdom bear most striking resem- 
blance to the lowest of the other in 
the performance of their various func- 
tions. 

Thus we are unable to define the limits 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. If 
we had to deal with merely the highest 
types of each, we might be able to set 
some satisfactory bound, but as we de- 
seend in the scale of development, we find 
bodies of such simple structure, which in 
all their functions partake so much of each 
class, that we fail to determine whether 
they are animals or plants. "The two 
kingdoms may be aptly compared to the 
primary colors of the prismatic spectrum 
which become so gradually intimately 
blended that we fail to discover where 
the one terminates and the other be- 
gins." 
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The Hopley Case. 

IT is now fonr years, as oor readers may 
remember, since all England was in a 
spasm of virtaoos indignation. A school- 
master, standing high in his profession; 
known as a carefol and saocessful teacher ; 
and believed to have been an honest and 
humane man, was arraigned on a charge 
of murder. lie had beaten a pupil so often 
and so severely that death was the result. 
The teacher's name was Hopley — ^the boy's 
name was Cancellor. The boy was sullen, 
obstinate, and intractable ; the teacher was 
determined. There were donbts npon the 
minds of some, as to whether the flogging 
was tlie cause of death; but the mod- 
estly snggested doubts of these were 
overborne by public clamor. Hopley was 
convicted, and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude. The public desired a capital convic- 
tion, but the judge and jury would not 
gratify them. 

But the doubters have at length got the 
best of it. Those who read the evidence 
in this case will remember that on post- 
mortem examination it was shown that the 
boy's blood was perfectly liquid for several 
days after his death. On tlie publication of 
the case, tlits fact attracted the attention of 
scientific men. They investigated the mat- 
ter, and came at once to the conclusion that 
the death was not caused by the flogging 
at all, but the punishment, from the tokens 
left, must have been by no means unusual. 
The observations in the case, will present 
the whole matter in a new light. 

*' 6, Cavemduh Place, Cavendish Squabe, 

"./M/y6, 1S62. 
*M. The quantity of blood extravasated 
under the skin in Cancellor's body was 
very great. 
**'2. The blood so extravasated was per- 



fectly fluid, and had evinced little, if any, 
tendency to coagulate. 

"8. The skin covering the extravasated 
and diffluent blood was unbroken — the cu- 
ticle not even being separated (except at 
one point of the leg) ; there were no marks 
of w^eals, no laceration or pnlpification of 
tlie subjacent muscular tissue ; and in some 
parts, as in the left palm, considerable ex- 
tratasatioji without any discoloration even 
of the shin catering it, 

" The quantity of blood that was poured 
out, its diffluent character and evident want 
of coagulability, evince, in my opinion, the 
evidence of an abnormal hasmorrhagic ten- 
dency on the part of young Cancellor ; in 
consequence of which, small wounds, 
whether subcutaneous or open, will bleed 
to an alarming and even fatal extent. This 
condition I have often met with in prac- 
tice, and it is one much dreaded by sur- 
geons. It will cause a person to bleed to 
death after the lancing of the gum, the ex- 
traction of a tooth, or the opening of a boil. 

^* That young Cancellor was the subject 
of that hemorrhagic tendency appears to 
me in the highest degree probable, not only 
from the quantity and character of the 
blood thus extravasated, but also from the 
fact stated in paragraph 3, as to the ab- 
sence of distinct marks of violence in the 
skin, except such as resulted from the dis- 
coloration produced by the extravasated 
blood, — and the absence of the pulpiflca- 
tion of the muscles, which has been found 
to occur in soldiers who have undergone 
severe corporal punishment by flogging. 
"John E. Ebiohsen, F.R.O.S. 

"Prof, of Surgery at Univerity College, 
and Surgeon to the Hospital" 

The faculty at large concurred in this 
view of the distingnished surgeon; and 
after a close examination of the evidence, 
and the opinions of experts, the Home Sec- 
retary, Sir George Grey, caused a pardon 
to be issued. Hopley was restored to so- 
ciety, and his reputation vindicated. But 
the record of the conviction remains, and 
thousands, who will never hear of the par- 
don, or its cause, will associate his name 
with cruelty and brutality. It is a case of 
paiaftil interest. 
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The whole ciroumstanoes have been de- 
tailed at some length in a recently pab- 
llahed pamphlet. In reading this it is im- 
possible to doubt that Hopley was a hn- 
mane and conscientious man, anxious to do 
his duty to his pupil and himself and the 
victim of unfortuitous ciroumstancea His 
punishment is a warning to teachers to 
study closely the physical condition as well 
as the intellectual ability of their pupils, and 
to use the rod only in those cases where, if 
it be necessary, its effects will not result in 
a manner so fearful to the pupil. The pe- 
culiarity of the boy Cancellor, it appears 
from the medical authorities quoted in the 
pamphlet, is by no means uncommon ; and 
a similar one might occur on this side of 
the Atlantic. 



Pbopkb Names. 

A correspondent complains of the dif- 
ference of pronunciation among the 
Authors of text-books on geography. He 
instances one name which is pronounced 
by one writer — Buay-nos-i-res, by another, 
Bo-no-a-riz, and by yet two others, Bo-nus- 
a-riz. He asks which is right. We think 
that neither are. If the word be pronounced 
as pure Spanish, without some local modi- 
fication of sound, it would be Boo-en'-ose- 
ahMr aze. * The name is a compound one 
from buenos [boo-en'-ose] a masculine ad- 
jective, plural, meaning good, great, strong, 
etc., and aires [ah'-ir-aze] a masculine sub- 
stantive, plural, meaning airs, winds, as- 
pect, etc. 

He farther asks us to show the stand- 
ard of proper pronunciation in such cases. 
It is a large demand to comply with, for 
which we have not the space. All we can 
do is to give some general remarks. 

Where foreign names have a thoroughly 
conventional spelling and pronunciation, 
those should be followed. Thus we write 
and pronounce Vienna [Ve-en'-na], Naples 
[Na'-plz], and Rome. Were we to fall back 
on Wien, Napoli, and Roma, we would be 
guilty of ridiculous pedantry, and would be 
obliged to translate as we spoke for the ben- 



efit of our hearers. But where the spelling 
and pronunciation are not settled by Eng- 
lish or American usage, we should give both 
their proper letters and sounds, or if they 
were originally in other than the Roman 
alphabet, then reproduce them in such let- 
ters as wiH best convey the sounds. Thus, 
Pesth-Buda should be pronounced Pesht- 
Boo'-dah, and not Pesth-Byu'-dai ; while 
Queretaro is given as Ka-ra'-tah-ro, and not 
as Ewer-re-ta'-ro. 

There is little difficulty in determining 
the correct sounds. As a general tiling, 
foreign tongues, unlike the English lan- 
guage, have no exceptional pronunciation, 
llie sounds of the letters having been ac- 
quired in Spanish, Italian, German, Polish, 
and Magyar — and this can be done in a 
very short while, any proper name in these 
languages may be correctly and readily 
pronounced. Most of these sounds have 
conjesponding ones in our own language. 
Where they have not they may be obtained 
from a native, or some accomplished lin- 
guist Thus the nim ^^ onion" is identical 
with the gn of the French, the ny of the 
H ungarians, and the 11 of the Spaniards ; the 
eh of the Germans, which is also an Arabic 
sound, is found in the formation of the 
Scotch " loch ;" the » and m of the Magyars, 
differing only in intensity, the itch of the 
Germans, and the 9z of the Poles, are the 
same as our tih ; while the o of Germans 
and Magyars, the short sound of eu in 
French, and that peculiar Polish dental 
guttural, represented by an Z with a curve 
of contrary flexure laid acroser its middle, 
have no corresponding sounds in our 4an- 
guage. There is another difference to be 
noted. In some European languages each 
sound is distinctly given, while in others 
many of tliem melt into each other. Thus, 
in Spanish, Santiago is Sant-ee-ah'-go, not 
Sant-yea'-go ; while Kosciusko is really 
Kos-shew'-sko in three syllables, and not 
Kos-se-us'-ko in four, the e and oo so melting 
into each other as to produce nearly the 
sound of the English u in " mute." 

It will be seen then that there is little 
bar in the way of a teacher who desii*es to 
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TJioster the pronunciation of proper names 
iu foreign languages. It is equally easy 
for tliosc who write text-books on geogra- 
pliy to acquire the same kind of knowl- 
edge ; but it is possible that they do not 
think so. 



No Shooting Allowed. 
The school-teachers of Westphalia re- 
cently addressed a petition, to the Prussian 
House of Representatives, requesting the 
right of hunting to be accorded to them. 
The House after lookmg at the matter 
right, left, and in all its aspects, and after 
having solemnly smoked divers pipes of 
Kauaster, and having swallowed several 
flagons of Rhenish, came to the conclusion 
that it was inexpedient to grant the prayer 



of the petitioners. Not even a rat nor a 
tom-tit is to be shot henceforth by a Pru:^ 
sian schoolmaster. He may meet with a 
wild boar as ho takes his walk in the forest 
of Biemndkuchenwald, or disturb a dozen 
conies on the sununit of the Nixcumhe- 
rausberg , but ho must stay his scrofacidal 
or cunioidal hand, and let the masculine 
swine and frisking conies pass shot-free. 
He may teach the young idea bow to 
shoot; but he must not shoot any thing 
himself. Practice must not be added to 
precept. Of course, we have great sympa< 
thy with our German fellow-pedagogues, 
and great indignation at the German legis- 
lators ; for we cannot see why those who 
handle the biroh rods so effectively, should 
not make very good Nimroda 
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At Eton and Westminster I find the exis- 
tence of unwritten tradition, which em- 
bodies laws for the government of those 
schools. In other institutions the personal 
autiiority of the preceptor is recognized as 
law. The relation ot the scholar to his 
teacher is governed by sincere respect for 
his character and acquisitions. Dr. Arnold, 
like Professor Stuart, of Andover, con- 
trolled his pupils by the earnestness of his 
manner, and in one of his letters has said, 
^^I have learned by experience that the 
sure foundation of good government in 
school depends on the character of the 
family relation. Certainly the relation be- 
tween parent and child in other countries 
of Europe, is on a different footing ; there 
is more of cordial intimacy, more of real 
familiar friendship, than generally exist 
among us." 

Corporeal punishment has not yet been 
abolished in the higher English schools. 
At Eton, even pupils in the "sixth form," 
are liable to it in certain cases of gross 
violation of duty. Hut it is always ad- 
ministered by the '* Head Master." 

There is a tradition at Eton which gives 
authority to the flogging system among the 
pupils. When Lord Holland, during the 
last century, sent his son Charles James 
Fox, the celebrated English orator and 
minister, to pursue his studies beneath its 
classic shades, he furnished him with a 
young cavalier*B suit, made by a Parieiaa 



tailor, instead of the regular academic 
robes. On the refusal oi young Fox to 
change his dress, he became liable to pun- 
ishment in accordance with the rules, which 
was administered by the Rector, Dr. Davis. 
This so cured the youth^s folly, that his 
father observed, it was a useful lesson for 
his future life. It is not safe, however, for 
the master to go beyond the limit allowed 
by school regulations. An instructor of 
long standing informed me, that he always 
gave one less than the rules allowed, quo- 
ting the instance of St Paul, who ''^^y^ 
times received forty stripes Mve oney 

Dr. Arnold employed corporeal punish- 
ment only in cases of falsehood, but the 
custom varies with the different schocds. 
At Eton, there is almost as much as in the 
public schools, while in others, it is em- 
ployed only in case of extreme violation of 
the rules. Public opinion is very naturally 
and very generally opposed to what is po- 
pularly c^ed the ^^ flogging system,'' and 
many illustrations of tyrannical school- 
masters were quoted in my hearing, while 
the rectors and head masters give as their 
authority that opinion of Dr. Johnson, who 
at one period was autocrat in education as 
well as in literature, ^^ If you abolish flog- 
ging in schools, what they gain at one eno, 
they will lose at the other." 

I have alluded to the power of tradition 
in the English schools. No better evidence 
of this is given than in the influence of the 
^^oonsttetadinariai*' or Latin maximWi to 
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be seen in the famous " Blue Ooaf school 
at London. There over seven hundred 
youths are controlled by these unwritten 
orders. A few are ffiven as examples of 
the rest — " In TempTe ; ocnli no vagantor 
— Silentium esto^Nihil proftmum legitor 
— I7i Sehola clare ad preceptorem loquitor 
— ortho graphice scribito — In atrio; ne 
quis fluestras saxis pilisque petito" — and 
in general, " aut disce, aut disoede." You 
will frequently hear boys of eight and ten 
years of age repeating these as glibly as the 
Lord's prayer. 

While there is a decided tendency to re- 
sort to the flogging system in extreme 
cases, there is also a disposition, which is 
increasing in power, to treat the pupil as a 
gentleman, as early as practicable. Espe- 
cially is this tried among those institutions 
controlled by the Society of Friends. Que 
of these, which contains about 800 pupils, 
has this stipulation in its regulations. **Our 
youth should be trained with a strict regard 
to truth and integrity, as well as simplicity 
and plainness of speech, beha\ior, dress, 
and apparel, and they should be warned 
against the vain fashions, corrupt customs, 
and unprofitable conversation of the world, 
and against the public pastimes and per- 
nicious diversions of the age.'' 

While this is praiseworthy, there is often 
danger, especially in our day, that too 
much freedom may be allowed. Sir Fowell 
IJuxton, the friend of Wilberforce, has left 
on record, in his letters to his son, a noble 
object for the attainment of a liberal 
minded youth, "Let your first study be, to 
show to the world, tliat you are not a man 
of straw, but that something of iron exists 
in your nature ; Let men know, that you 
will do what you have said you will, that 
you have firm and not weak purposes 
which control your actions." Thomas 
Arnold was a remarkable example of such 
conduct in that miniature world, the 
school. Though liable to depression, he 
found relief in the incessant activity of 
Christian love. The reaction of his deter- 
mined will brought relief to his spirit, and 
when in gloom with regard to duty, he 



seemed ever to hear the command, ^Fol- 
low thou me." 

But I hasten from the internal. govern- 
ment of the English schools to those ar- 
rangements so necessary for the comfort of 
the scholars in regard to food, lodging, and 
clothing. 

Eton has about 700 pupils, of which only 
70 live in the institution; the rest, who 
have the surname of " oppidans,"* reside in 
private houses, kept generally by women, 
who are called by tiio boys "dames." Each 
of these matrons receives her authority to 
board the scholars from the Head Master, 
who can withdraw this permission if the 
oversight is not satisfactory. Dr. Arnold 
would never allow his pupils to board in 
any other family except those of his sub- 
masters, because, to quote his own words, 
he was sure that such households were on 
"epitome of the whole school." 

The internal arrangements for sleeping 
are admirable. In the Charter House 
school, at London, they [the bedsteads?] 
are so framed as to assume the forms of 
secretaries, in the upper portion of which 
books ai*e stored. The neatness and order 
of the sleeping rooms at Westminster and 
Eton are well known. Particular attention 
is paid to the warming, lightmg, and ven- 
tilation of the apartments. At the Blue 
Coat school there is a proverb, that "clean- 
liness is next to godliness." In coses of 
sickness, in addition to the best medical 
skill, first-class nurses, generally middle- 
aged matrons, are furnished in great num- 
bers. The servants are always young men, 
of good moral character, generally well- 
educated, who perform all menial offices, 
because they are well paid for them. In 
fact, every provision is made for the proper 
training of those who are to act as gentle- 
men, and should have the manners of such. 
May the day be not far distant, when our 
w^ealthy merchants shall be willing to be- 
stow their fortunes on similar institutions 
— making them the homes of noble youth, 
who shall be kindly cared for, and trained 
for usefulness among men. 

Yours sincerely, H. E. D. 



SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 



On May 19, Mr. Nasmyth stated at 

the Royal Institution that the bulk of the 
moon, as compared with that of the earth, 
was as 1 to 49, while the surfaces were as 
1 to 16. Supposing, then, that the earth 
and moon were formed at tho same time 
by a condensation of nebulous matter, the 



moon, because of its greater surface as 
compared with its bulk, would cool much 
more rapidly than the earth, and therefore 
solidify much sooner. Hence, it must be 



* See tho leading paper on £tou iu our Oo- 
tober number. 
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nil object of great antiquity, and, from the 
absence of air and water, it« surface can 
have undergone no change for millions of 
ages. He regards the numerous cracks 
and fissures on the moon's surface as re- 
sulting from the contraction of the crust 
during the period of its rapid congelation. 



-During his lecture on June 10th, 



Dr. Tytidall entered into a consideration 
of the changes which tlie molecules of a 
bar of soft iron undergo, when it becomes 
a temporary induced magnet by means of 
current passed through a surrounding 
helix. That such changes occur is proved 
by the fact, that, when the bar is magnet- 
ized and demagnetized in succession by 
rapidly breaking the current, it is thrown 
into \ibration causing an audible 8ound« 
Ampere supposed this alteration to be at- 
tended by a shortening of the bar, but Dr. 
Joule has shown that tlie bar is lengthened. 
The delicate experiment, proving this, was 
shown to a large audience by means of 
very ingeniously arranged apparatus. Upon 
the upper end of tlie bar rested a brass rod, 
which, by means of delicate leverage, acted 
upon a hair-spring turning a small mirror. 
Upon its conyersion into an induced mag- 
net, the bar lengthened, and thereby de- 
pressed the mirror. As the amount of de- 
pression was too slight to be direcjtly per- 
ceived by the audience, a ray of light was 
reflected upon a screen from the mirror, 
the least motion of whicli caused a very 
perceptible change in position of the. re- 
flected ray. 



-M. Kegnault communicated to the 



French Academy an interesting paper con- 
cerning chlorid of copper. A plate of cop- 
per, dipped in a solution of the perchlorid 
of copper or iron, beoomes covered with 
cuprous chlorid as a greyish white layer, 
which is remarkable for its sensibility to 
light. A negative placed on a plate so 
sensati vised gives a positive picture of 
great beauty. 



Professor Evans has published a 



paper in Sillimaii's Journal for September, 
to account for the peculiar action of oil- 
wells. He regards them as originating in 
cavities of not great horizontal extent. 



These cavities contain oil, gas and water, 
placed according to their specific gravity. 
The oil is forced out by pressure of the gas. 
When the gas is exhausted, the flow of oil 
ceases until the supply of gas is restored. 
These wells vary in depth from 100 to 800 
feet. Respecting the origin of these wells, 
a most original theory was offered a short 
time ago at the Polytechnic Association of 
the American Institute by a gentleman, 
who held that they resulted from the de- 
composition of whales, which sank, after 
death, to the bottom of the ocean, which, 
in the early day, covered the whole of 
our land. 



-Father Secchi, of Rome, has lidd 



before the Academy of Science, at Paris, 
the results of his observations of the at- 
mosphere of Jupiter by the spectrum ap- 
paratus, which confirm the existence of 
certain special lines differing from our own. 
The line 0, as well as its atmospheric band, 
is totally absent in Jupiter's spectrum, and 
other lines are differently arranged. 



-Mr. W. F. Barrett, assistant in the 



Physical Laboratory of the Royal Institu- 
tion, has published in the Philosophical 
Magazine (at the request of Profeiisor Tyn- 
dall) a record of his remarkable experi- 
ments on the composition of the human 
breath, made chiefly by means of the appa- 
ratus employed by Dr. Tyndall in his re- 
searches on the absorption and radiation of 
heat by gaseous matter. Carefully pre- 
pared vulcanized india-rubber bags were 
filled with air from the lungs — 1, about 
half an hour after rising; 2, ab<^t ten 
minutes after breakfast; 3, after a brisk 
walk ; and 4, after severe exertion. Dr. 
Frankland determined exactly the amount 
of carbonic acid in each bag. A series of 
fourteen tables shows the amount of ten 
sion in the air, the carbonic acid in it, its 
powers of absorption, etc. The following 
is the proportion of the carbonic acid in 
the breath in the above-mentioned con- 
ditions :---l, 4.311 ; 2, 4.656 ; 8, 4.061 ; 4, 
5.212. Absorption per cent, by 30 inches 
of breath: in bag 1, 50.6; bag 2, 52.8; 
bag 3, 53.7; bag 4, 54. 

The Chemical News^ No. 246, con- 



tains an abridgment of a paper on the 
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combinations of tli^ remarkable metal to 
which the name Ammonium has been 
given, by M. W. Weyl. In this paper M. 
Weyl seeks to explain how far the volatile 
alkali ammonia may be reconciled with the 
existence of the metal ; his argaments be- 
ing strengthened by his having produced a 
new ammonium, and by the mode of its 
formation and decomposition. He states 
that he first sought to obtain a mercuric 
oxide of ammonium to use for the produc- 
tion of other compounds with electro 
negative bodies, which he effected by mak- 
ing dry ammonical gas act upon yellow 
oxide of mercury. In air the new com- 
pound rapidly absorbed carbonic acid and 
lost ammonia, the same taking place over 
carbonic acid. Kapidly heated in a flame, 
it became brown, and explotled most 
vehemently; but by a very careful and 
gradual rise of temperature even thirty 
grains were decomposed without explosion. 

—Professor Agassiz in the Atlantic 
Monthly, comes to the conclusion that the 
continent of North America was at one 
time covered with ice a mile in thickness. 
The proof is that the slopes of the Alle- 
ghany mountains are glacier-worn on the 
very top, except a few points which were 
above the level of the icy mass. Mount 
"Washington, for instance, is over six thou- 
sand feet high, and the rough unpolished 
surface of its summits, covered with loose 
fragments, just below the level at which 
glacier marks come to an end, tells us that 
it lifted its head alone above the desolate 
waste of Ice and snow. In this region, then, 



the thickness of the sheet could not be less 
than six thousand feet, and this is in keep- 
ing with the same kind of evidence in 
other papts of the country ; for, wherever 
the mountains are much below the six 
thousand feet, the ice seems to have passed 
directly over them, while the few peaks 
rising on the heights are left untouched. 
The glacier, he argues, was God's great 
plow, and when the ice vanished from 
the face of the land, it left it prepared for 
the hand of the husbandman. The hard 
surface of the rocks was ground to powder, 
the elements of the soil were mingled in 
fair proportions, granite was carried into 
the lime regions, lime was mingled with 
the more arid and unproductive districts, 
and a soil was prepared fit for the agricul- 
tural uses of man. There are evidences all 
over the polar regions to show that at one 
period the heat of the tropics extended all 
over the globe. The ice period is sup- 
posed to be long subsequent to this, and 
next to the last before the advent of this 
earth. 

A new measurement of Ben Mac- 

dhni, and the other mountains of the 
Cairngorm group, has just been made by 
the Royal Engineers engaged upon that 
part of the Ordnance Survey of Scotland. 
Ben Macdhui, w^hich was formerly sup- 
posed to be 4,390 feet in height, is now set 
down at nearly 100 feet less; viz., 4,296. 
Ben Macdhui has of late years been sup- 
posed to be the highest mountain in Britain, 
but the new measurement restores the su- 
premacy to Ben Nevis. 



•#^^ 



MISCELLANY. 



We seldom give our publishers 

much notice in these pages, for we cannot 
afford the space ; and tbey must be con- 
tent to take their chances like the world 
at large, in the supplementary advertising 
sheets. But a review of one of their most 
popular publicationa, in the London Reader, 
contains some points complimentary to the 
country at large, which we quote briefly. 
The reviewer says : 

^^Mr. Watson^s volumes belong to that 



class of sturdy, thorough text-books we re- 
ceive from America, referred to in a recent 
leading article in our journal as tending to 
give us a very favorable impression re- 
specting educated Americans. They are 
got up in a style of binding, typography, 
and illustration, which does credit to the 
American press. The ' Manual of Calis- 
thenics * is extracted from the large ' Hand- 
book,' with snoh alterations as were ne- 
cessary to its completeness as a distinct 
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treatise, and is intended for those who do 
not desire to employ apparatus of any kind. 
It requires no separate notice. The * Hand- 
book ^ embraces the entire curriculum of 
physical culture, and is a complete gym- 
nastic drill-book, with words of command 
and classes of movements systematicaDy 
arranged, together with all neces^ry exer- 
cises for the lungs, the voice, the organs of 
speech, the joints, the sinews, and the 
muscles. The first part of the volome, 
which treats of * Vocal Gymnastics,' con- 
tains a carefully-arranged series of exer- 
cises in Respiration, Phonetics^ and Elo- 
cution, and is enriched with a selection of 
the best English poetry. Mr. Watson has 
treated the whole subject of vocal gymnas- 
tics with the most elaborate care, and has 
given, in this part of the volume, one of 
the ablest treatises on elocntion and the 
general management of the respiratory and 
viMMil organs which we have ever seen. 
Nothing could be better than the accom- 
panying series of poetical reading-exercises ; 
and the inflections, accentuations, &o., 
are indicated in a skillfhl and judicious 
manner." 

After a long and able analytical review of 
the two books, the reviewer closes as follows: 

** It- is not detracting from the merits of 
the able teachers of Calisthenics and Gym- 
nastics in England to say that these impor- 
tations from across the Atlantic will give a 
stimulus to the study and practice of these 
health-giving exercises among us. None 
will rejoice more than they in the atten- 
tion these volumes may awaken or the im- 
provements they may suggest. To their 
contents we would earnestly invite the at- 
tention of all classes of our countrymen .... 
We practiced these exercises to recover 
health ; we would advise others to practice 
them to keep it. It is when health is lost 
or impaired that one can sympathise with 
the assertion of Professor Kloss, that * He 
who has it has all things ; he who lacks it 
has nothing.^ '' 



■Was it not Sydney Smith who asked 



once — *^ Who reads an American book f ' 
It would appear not only that well-in- 
formed Englishmen read American books^ 
but that the bloods of Loudon adopt in 
part our pecoliaritiea of oostame ; for an 



article on " Croquet,'' in a London literary 
journal, opens as follows : 

^*We warn ladies in turban hats and 
Balmoral boots that we have no intention 
of setting up as an authority on croquet ; 
and they may as well inform their friends 
in wide-awakes and knickerbockers of oar 
resolve." 



•At a recent meeting of the British 



Association, Mr. Groom exhibited tables 
of the food eaten by each of the smaller 
birds, and showed that it varied very much, 
according to the season of the year. He 
had arrived at the conclusion that it was 
wise to protect insectivorous birds. Mr. 
Groom admitted that the buds of some 
trees were sometimes destroyed, but as- 
serted that it was only when the birds 
were in search of a more destructive grob 
that lay concealed within these buds. An- 
other speaker remarked, that in Holland 
the«eagle8 and hawks had been destroyed, 
and, as a consequence, hares had increased 
inordinately; also, in the lowlands, in 
consequence of the destruction of birds of 
prey, wood-pigeons had increased in like 
manner. That the value of insect-eating 
birds was duly estimated elsewhere, might 
be learned by their being exported to New 
Zealand from this country. I n Nova Scotia, 
they were forbidden to kill sparrows and 
other small birds under a penalty of £8. 
One day he found a farmer on his estate 
shooting wood-pigeons in a barley-field, 
and complained that he was disturbing the 
game, to wliich the answer was that the 
pigeonft were destroying a crop of bariej. 
The bird's crop, however, on being opened, 
was found to be full of seed of the common 
spurry. He was glad that the littie water- 
ouzel had been absolved from the charge 
that had been made against him of eating 
fish-spawn. At one time there was a pre- 
mium of 28. 6d. put on his head in the 
North. Instead of eating fish-spawn, the 
larvsD of one of the May files, destructive 
to salmon-spawn, had been found in its 
stomach. 

-The National Library of Madrid haa 



recentiy been presented with the only copy 
of the first edition of Don Quixote known 
to exist in Spain. The donor was Senof 
Joslo Zatpth, of TeroeL 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



We are glad to find that there is 

some prospect that the great demand for 
practical, well-educated chemists will in 
future be supplied by our own institutions 
of learning. There are at present excel- 
lent chemical laboratories for the instruc- 
tion of young men at New Haven, Boston, 
and other cities. New York has long been 
deficient in this branch of education, but 
her reputation may yet be redeemed, since 
Professors John C- and Henry Draper have 
recently established a practical chemical 
school in the University Medical College 
(Fourteenth street), which is well attended, 
and will, we hope, be the nucleus of a 
school of mines in the University of New 
York. 

A Mr. Marcus, principal of a Ugh 

school for ladies, in one of the Prus^an 
provinces, is also editor of a paper which 
maintains principles differing from those of 
the government. The ministry decided that 
he must not continue as editor, or, if he in- 
sisted on that, he must resign his office as 
principal of a schooL Mr. Marcus appealed 
from this decision to the Prussian House of 
Representatives, who passed a resolution 
declaring the decision of the ministry to be 
illegal. The same house rejected a petition 
of the school teachers of the province of 
Westphalia, demanding the exercise of the 
general right of hunting, it being thought 
inexpedient to grant this privilege to those 
connected with schools. The teachers may 
teach the young idea how to shoot, but 
they must not shoot, themselves. 



At a meeting of the Common Coun- 
cil of Berlin, reported in the Rheinesche 
Blatter^ it was resolved to raise the pay of 
the teachers of tJie " Real " schools, as 
follows: directors are to receive hence- 
forth 2,800 thlr. per annum; teachers of 
the first-class (Oberlehem) receive from 
800 to 1,500 thlr. a year ; ordinary tutors, 
from 600 to 800 a year ; teachers at the 
elementary classes at high schools receive 
from 500 to 750 thlr. a year ; principals at 
congregational schools are to be paid 750 
to 900 thlr. a year ; teachers at elementary 



classes of congregational schools, from 400 
to 750 thlr. a year ; lady teachers, to be 
employed exclusively for instruction in 
sewing, &c., 800 thlr. a year. 

A school for the education of i^ots 

has been founded at Stettin, in the province 
of Pommerania, in Prussia. It was opened 
October the 14th last, and has now pub- 
lished its full report. Its funds consist of 
donations to the amount of 8,000 thalers, 
and loans to the amount of 10,700 thlr. 
The report states that there are over 600 
idiotic children in the province of Pomme- 
rania who need education. The report 
next proceeds to a review of the schools 
for the education of idiotic children exist- 
ing in Europe. France contains three; 
two at Paris, and the third at Laforce (De- 
partment of the Dordogue), founded by an 
English minister, John Bost Italy con- 
tains but one, at Aosta, in the Piedmont. 
In England there are five, one at Bath, one 
at Highgate, at London, one at Caulswood 
in Surrey, one at Essex Hall, and one at 
Wakefield, besides three small private in- 
stitutions. In Scotland there are two, 
one at Baldovan, near Dundee, and one at 
Edinburgh. In Holland there are two at 
the Hague and at Utrecht. Denmark also 
has two at Sonderburg, in the island of 
Alsew, and at Copenhagen. 

Of German States, Wirtenburg has two, 
Bavaria two. Saxony one, Holstein one, 
Hanover one, Austria two, and Prussia 
two besides that at Stettin. 



-The educational statistics at Leipsic 



show that while the attendance at the pub- 
lic schools has advanced with the popula- 
tion of the town, the attendance at tlie 
private schools has decreased. In 1881 the 
proportion was 8.31 at the public, and 8.43 
at the private schools; while in 1864 the 
former reached 13.01, and the latter fell off 
to 1.14. 



"The Brocken, the highest of the 



Harz Mountains^ will, by next spring, bo 
connected by telegraph with the Hsenbnrg, 
the loftiest mountain in Saxony. 
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According to the Allgemeire Sehlih 

Zeitung^ the oldest educational weekly in 
Germany, there are now in the German 
States sixty-three educational periodicals, 



emhracing weeklies, semi-monthlies, montli- 
lies, quarterlies and half-yearlies. Tliis 
list does not include periodicals devoted to 
speciul departments. 



NEW BOOKS. 



Our readers may remember the war of the 
dictionaries, and a very uncivil war it proved 
to be, which raged so violently for the last 
few years, and only died out recently — as 
many other wars have done — from the ap- 
parent exhaustion of the combatants. The 
partisans of Webster, on the one side, and 
Worcester, on the other, have an opportuni- 
ty of gratifying their combative propensities, 
if they are fmly recovered from their pros- 
tration ; for a new illustrated edition of 
Webster has just been issued,' which, in all 
points, surpasses former editions, and will 
be the signal, we suppose, for a renewed 
effort on tlie part of rival publishers. Yet 
we submit whether " Webster's Dictionary" 
18 not getting to be a misnomer. So many 
eminent scliolars Irnve been engage<l in the 
work of revision and addition ; so much 
have they 8i)ftened or changed the moot pe- 
culiarities of the original ; and so extensive 
have been their additions, that litUe remains 
of the original except the basis. Even the 
V(x»bulary, which, in the original, went but 
little beyond seventy thoueand words, has 
reached the number of one hundred and 
lorty thousand. ^Vnd these additions to the 
stock apm^ar to be legitimate, the compound 
words, that explain tiiemselves, liaving been 
excluded. The mode of accentuation is 
vastly improved. Numerous additional illus- 
trations are given, and the various synonyms 
are arranged in their regular order. Out- 
side of the ordinary vocabulary are supple- 
mentary ones. Thus we have pronouncing 
vocabularies of Scriptural, Greek, Latin, 
Geographical, Biographical, and English 
Christian Names, as well as the names of 
noted fictitious persons and places ; an ety- 
mological vocabulary of Geographical Names ; 
a eolation of words and phrases from an- 
cient and modern languages ; tables of ab- 
breviations, contractions, and arbitrary signs 
used in writing and printing ; and a collec- 
tion of ancient, foreign, and remarkable 
alphabets. As the dictionary now stands, a 
large quarto volume of 1,840 pages, combin- 
ing the results of the labor of many of the- 
ripest scholars in the country, it is a vast 
monument of industry and research, of 
which its publishers may well be proud. It 



I) A Nkw DicnoMART or tbs Eholmii Laitovagi. Jij 
N Webstkk. LU D. a new reviMd and iliiMlratad 
•ditioo. Sprfaicll«M : O. 4 C. Merriua. Bojal 4to, pp. 
MM. 



is our intention to notice its peculiar fea- 
tures, at more length, in connection with 
those of similar publications, in a future 
number, to which time we reserve our fur- 
ther comment. 

We have long desired to see an element- 
ary treatise on geology, for the use of schools, 
which should possess sufi^cient thorough- 
ness, without being encumbered with de- 
tails. The larger volumes on the subject arc 
too costly for the wear and tear of school 
use, and so ponderous as to invest the sub- 
ject with a certain amount of terror to youth- 
ful pupils. Our desire has been gratified, 
and the general want of teachers fulfilled, 
by an abridgment of Dana's larger work, 
made by the author.' A very good abridg- 
ment it proves to be— containing all the 
essential parts of the larger treatise. The 
volume is thorough, without being verbose ; 
and concise, without being dry. The illus- 
trations are skillfully designed and happily 
chosen ; the mechanical execution neat and 
beautiful ; and the book, as a whole, both 
interesting and attractive. 

Of collections of music for schools and 
families there has been apparently an over- 
issue. Yet there have been few without 
some novel feature of addition or omission ; 
and every variety of taste can be suited. 
The nawly-issued and enlarged edition of 
" The Silver Lute " ' is adapt^ to the views 
and feelings of a large number of teachers 
and parents, and is particularly well-suited 
in i^ selections to the tastes of young schol- 
ars. There is prefixed the admirable ele- 
mentary treatise of Dr. Mason on Musical 
Notation ; and following this is a series of 
progressive song-lessons of great value. We 
commend this little book to the careful con- 
sideration of school trustees and teachers. 

In the way of church music we have a 
new publication of merit, under the editorial 
supervision of Gustavo Blessner, a composer 
of some celebrity.* There is much original- 



(2) A Tkxt-book or Gkoloot. Designed for Scbooh and 

Acudemiei. Ry Jamks !>. Daha, LL. D. Illastnited 
by 87A woodcut*. PbllMlelphis : Tbeodore Bliu k Co. 
I6no, pp. vi-CVM. 

(3) Thk Siltrr I.dtr. A new Singlnir-Booli for Scbooli, 

AcRdemie*. and Juvenile CUmob. New York and Phil* 
•delphiii : Scbermerhorn, Usncroft k Co. OMottg lOmo, 
pp. 'il&. 

(4) FLOrtA Sacba. A new Oollectlon of Cbarch Masic, fn< 
tended for aU donominationr, for einfing Mhooli, Minin* 
■rfen, prirate drclee, and mnileal eonv«itloaa. By Q 
BuMJiBB. New York : a T. Gtordan. 
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ity in this collection, in parts, and as a 
whole. Along with a number of good new 
tnnes, there are some of the best old ones. 
I'here is a small, but judicious selection of 
chaunts. It is pcjssiblc that some of the 
airs may have a rather secular tone ; but 
they are marked by originality and good 
taste, and do not mar the unitv of the work. 
A good word may be said in favor of the 
orgnn-score, which ha.s been introduced, and 
will do much towards establishing the book 
in iK>pular favor. 

So lung as recitations obtain in pubUc 
schools, good recitation books are needed. 
" The Patriotic Speaker," of Raymond,* is an 
attempt to supply this want ; but, we nigret 
to say, is not entirely within our approval. 
While it contains much that is admirable, 
there is in its contents a mixture of ephe- 
meral and trivial matter, by no means calcu- 
lated to improve the juvenile taatc. The 
collection is so full, however, that a judicious 
selection may be made by a careful teacher, 
which will satisfy the requirement of his 
judgment. 

Another void in the book-selling world 
has been filled up, and creditably, with the 
new book of s}H)rtB and games for boys, just 
issued.' The new publication differs from 
the ordinary reprints of English works in 
its nationality, its fullness of details, and its 
thorough teaching. There is not a physical 
or mental game of note that is neglected, 
and many, hitherto little known, have been 
introduced. From " Follow my Leader" up 
to " Base Ball," it takes in aU that boys 
desire to know, and will speedily become 
standard authority. The sections devoted to 
dogs, rabbits, cage birds, and other pets ; to 
carpentry, painting, and gardening ; to boat- 
ing, riding, driving, skating, and swimming 
— may be referred to as specimens of how 
clearly words and enfiravings can impart 
knowledge to the youthful reader. The boy 
who is fortunate enough to possess a copy of 
this complete and elegant manual will prize 
it as a great treasure. Taking the received 
view that play, properly regulated, is as 
necessary as study, the publishers have done 
good service to the public, by the issue of 
this work. 

In noticing juvenile books, we must not 
forget the " jEvergreen Stories," ' which, in 
themselves, form a Lilliputian library. 
There are eight of these showy booklets — 
"Loving Words," "Playing Robinson Cru- 
soe," ** Harry the Shrimper," " The Tent in 
the Garden," "The Broken Arm," "The 



qSi The PiTRtono Svbakbr. C«iMiitinf of Spectment of 
Modera RIoqoenc*. Tocwtbtr with Poetfc*! Pieces 
adapted for Recitation ; and Dramatical Piece* for fix- 
hibition. By R. R. RATHOif D, A. M. New York : A. 
8. Barnes k Barr. 8to. pp. fi24. 

(0) Tbk America Ef Bor't Book or SroRn aed Oames. A 
Repository of In-door and Oat-door Amusement for Boys 
and Yontli. Illustrated with 6M enffraTioga. New 
York : Dick A Fitxyerald. I2mo, pp. 600. 

(7) Etergrrrk Stories. New York : Wm. Wood A Co. 8 , 
Tols. 64mo, each pp. 04. 



Water Melon," "WilUe Wilson," "Don't 
Touch It." "The White Kitten," and "Peter 
and liis Donkey." The stories are well writ- 
ten, possessing merit in tone, stylo, and sub- 
jects, and will prove exceedingly interesting 
to the younger reader. A little lady, eight 
years of age, in whose critical jw^gment on 
such matters we are disposed to repose con- 
fidence, has read the books referred to, and 
pronounces them to be " very nice." 

We are glad to see that the " Pulpit and 
Rostrum" has been revived,* by proper pob- 
lishcrs. It is a necessity of the times. Of 
the many admirable disooiwieB of the day, 
thus preiserved from loss, we may notice par- 
ticularly : " The Grandeurs of Astronomy," 
by the late Professor (afterwards General) 
MitcheU ; " Tributes to Humboldt, Webster, 
and Irving," by Bancroft, Agaasiz, Everett, 
Lieber, Bnche, Gnyot, and &oock ; and the 
throe differing speeches on the " Qvil War," 
by Uoyd Garrison, Garrett Davis, and Alex- 
ander H. Stephens. These numbers at least 
should be bound up together, as admirable 
things of their kind, placed in the best form 
for preservation. 

In the way of novelty we know of nothing 
more striking than Perce's Magnetic Globe. 
To all appearance, the one liefore us is a 
handsomely finished specimen of the ordi- 
nary globe, containing all the recent discov. 
eries and territorial divisions. Its interest 
then is less in its externals than in its hidden 
peculiarities. It is made of iron, hollow, and 
of less weight than other globes, and is 
highly magnetized. With it are a number 
of magnetic objects, representing the various 
races of mankind, aninuds, light-houses, 
ships, and steamers, which, adhering to the 
Buriace where placed, serve to illustrate in a 
striking way, the attraction of gravitation, 
the rotundity and diurnal motion of the 
earth, the vicissitudes of day and night, and 
many other matters, almost impoaiible to 
convey to the minds of children by any 
other method. In addition to these the pub- 
lishers* have prepared, or are preparing, 
magnetic objects to illustrate almost every 
branch of study. Among these are a series 
of profiles, prepared under the direction of 
PzofesBor Guyot, under whose snpervlsloii 
the maps are colored to represent physical 
peculiarities. These profiles, affixed <» the 
proper designated lines, afibrd a comprelieii- 
sive view of the contour of the earth, its 
mountain ranges, its plateaus and valleys ; 
and their accuracy can be depended on. 
Some of the States have porchiased one or 
more of Guyot's Physical Maps, for each of 
their public schools. It would be serviceable 
to teachers and pupils, if thev were to pursue 
the same conduct so far as tnese new g^bes 
are concerned. 



(9 The Point amd RosTRinr. New Tork and PtalfaiM- 
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SUPERIOR ARITHMETICS, &c. 

THE NORISAL 1SATHE]DATI0AL SERIES. 



Stoddard's Juvenile Mental Arithmetic $ .26 

Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic 40 

Stoddard's Rudiments of Arithmetic .56 

Stoddard's Practical Arithmetic 90 

Key to Intellectual and Practical Arithmetics 80 

Schuyler's EUgher Arithmetic 1.25 

Stoddard & Henkle's ZSlementary Algebra 1.25 

Stoddard & Henkle's University Algebra 2.00 

Key to Stoddard & Henkle's ZSlementary Algebra 1.26 

Key to Stoddard & Henkle's University Algebra 2.00 



SUPERIOR GRAMMARS, &e. 

Bullions' Introduction to Analjrtical Grammar ( .60 

Bullions' Analytical and Practical Bnglish Grammar 1.00 

Bullions' Bzercises in Analysis and Parsing 26 

Spencer's Latin Lessons (introductory to) 1.00 



Bullions' Latin Grammar $1.75 

Bullions' Latin Reader 1.76 

Bullions' Latin Bzercises 1.75 

Bullions' Csesar 1.75 

Bullions' Cicero 1.75 



Bullions' Sallust 1.76 

•Bullions' Greek ijessons 1.00 

Bullions' Greek Grammar 2.00 

Bullions' Greek Reader 2.50 

Oooper's Virgil 3,00 



Bullions' Ijatin-English Dictionary (ne^ 3.oo 



Keetels' New Method of Learning the French Language 2.00 

Peissner's Blements of the German Language 1.76 
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PlIYSlOLOCiY— lOGlC— ASTROIVOMY, &e. 

Hooker's Human Physiology $1.76 

Hooker's First Book in Physiology .80 

Whately's Elements of Logic 1.75 

Whately's Elements of Rhetoric 1.76 

Brocklesby's Astronomy 1.75 

Brocklesby's Meteorology 1.26 

Fitch's Mapping Plates (14 in number) 76 

Palmer's Practical Book-Keeping 1.00 

Palmer's Blanks each .60 

Thompson's Outlines of the Necessary Laws of Thought 1.76 

Wayland's Intellectual Philosophy 1.76 



An examination of our hooks is respectfully invited. 

Copies of our class text-books, for examination, sent by mall, ix)8t-paid, on receipt of one- 
half the prices annexed, and liberal tenns made for introduction. Catalogues furnished gratis. 

SHELDON & CO., FnbUshers, 

S3S Broadwat) New York. 



laecs. 



ECLECTIC MAfiAZINE. 

LITER J^TURE, SCIENCE & ^RT. 

FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS! 



Now Volumo and New Series begin January, 1865. 
COMMENCE SUBSCRIPTION WITH KEW VOLUME. 

Thb Eclectic Maoaziitb was oommenoed in 1844, an4 has been aacoeasfallj con- 
ducted fiir the last twenty jears, from that time to the pr«isent 

A% many of the numb<>n are out of print and it is impossible for the Pnblisher tP 
Boppl J bai:k volumes from the commenoemt^nt, it is proposed, with the January numberi 
to begin a New Series and n New Voiumef and whi/e ail the essential /eaturea of the work 
will be retained^ tome new ones will be adopted tchich it is believed will add to ths artistic 
and literary value of the work. 

Notwithstanding the greatly increased cost of publishing, thb pricb will still rb- 
MAIN 1UB SAME, and we trust our friends and patronH will aid us in increasing our circu- 
latiou, by inducing tLeir friends to commence subscriptions with the New Sbbies. 

• The contents of The Electic are • arefnlly selected each month from tf^e entire 
range of Foreign Quarterlies, Monthlies and Periodicals. 

It aims to give the choicest articles from the pens of the must eminent foreign 
writers on topics of general interest. 

The Great Questions of the Day, touching Literature, Morals, Science, Philoflo- 
phy and Art, are thoroughly and ably cliscnssed by the most brilliant and distinguished 
expositors. 

The Beviews of the most Notable Pnblicatioiis which from time to time ap- 

p4»ar, and which are so extended and comprehensive as to give the reader th^ fiuent ex- 
tracts and a general idea of the whole worJc, form a noteworthy feature of the publica- 
tion. 

I Many of the arliules in the foreign periodicals treat on subjects entirely local, and it 
8 the aim of the Editor to carefully select only those of interest to the American reailer 

The Miscellany Department* oontaining brief criticisms of both Foreign and 
American Publications, selections of poetry scientific and art item?, js made with ^reat 
care from extensive research and varied reading, and adds much to the value of the 
work. 

Each number is cmbel Wished with one or more fine steel engrarings— portraits of 
minfent mvn or illustrative of important historical events. 

The twelve Monthly Numbers make three volumes per year, with Indexes and Title 
pages for binding. 

85 per Year, - - - - Single IN umbers, 42 cts. 

Tlie Trade, Clergymen, Teachers, and Clubs supplied on favorable terms. A ddress 

W. H. BIDWELL, 

5 Beekman Street, New York. 



i HEW lllD HFOBTUT SGIENTIFIC imilTIOH. 




PERCE'S 

MAGNETIC GLOBES, 



Infltmction with Entertainment. 



This elegant cdncational apparatns eon^iRta 
of a sphere of hollow iron on which the va- 
rions natnral and political divisions of the 
earth are faithfully depicted, presenting, to 
all outward appearance, a neatly-fitiiGhed 
Terrestrial Globe ; but accompanying Perce's 
Globe are a number of "MAGNETIC 
OBJECTS," representing the races of man- 
kind, animals, itght-houses, ships and steam- 
ers, which, adhering to the surface of the 
Globe by the force of magnetic attraction, 
serve to illustrate the attraction of gravita- 
tion, the rotundity of the earth, its diurnal 
motiou, the vicissitudes of day and night, 
and a number of other phcnomeua, otherwise 
ir.,™,™,, «.«^ „.h. 19... b, ELBKRT PKBCB.1 incomprehensible to children. 

Tlie Maps with which the larg^er Globes are mounted, are colored physically 
and [wlitieiiUy under the direction of Professor Arnold Guyot, on the method 
adopted in his celebrated aeries of School Maps ; thus giving to the Magnetic 
(iloljes a fidelity to nature which cairaot be found in other Globes. Professor 
(Iiiyot has also prepared for the Library Globe a series of profiles of the various 
cimtinents, which, being monnted on magnets, and placed in their proper jioBitions 
on the Globe, afford an accurate view of the contour of the Earth's surface, its 
nioniitaino, its great plateaus; plains, and valleys. 

"The Invention in reiilly inKunioiw, und will gre«t1y Uitcreiit j'onng ntndonta m Geography, b*- 
tiivf Bironliiiii tlicm ninuh inscructive umiiseineat."— iV. Y. Eeining Pi-t. 

■' Witli tliin (itiibc, u cliild Irns bijc>in« > dllii(ant Htndout of Uec^nipby, and enjoys no play tnon 
keenly tliiin for aoinohody "to tnoko the woriJ."— A'. Y. TrUiani. 






intK- tlie iuidy of 8eoi(r»phy."— iV. F. Dailv Tlma. 
.lllQW™i«dinI1.0Btodyoftlio(^'"'-"-'' *" "—' 



SIZES AMD PRICES. 

No. 1. Library, 12 inches in Diameter, Revolving Brass Meridian, $25 00 
No. 2. " 12 " " " Plain Stand, 18 00 

No, 3. Student's, 5 " " " Kevolviug Brass Meridian, 6 00 

So. 4. " 5 " " " Plwn SUnd, 4 00 

No. 6. Primary, 3 " " " " 2 00 

Salinble IHRKUctlc ObJecU accompanr each Qlobe. 
They are securely packed in neat boxes, and can be safely sent any distance by 

Express. 
tW ^'>*- 4 nnd Swiabt »ent by mail, pottage paid bjf tw, tipon ntMtpt of (5.00 /or Jfo. 4, 

and $:2.50 for M.S. 

Schermerborn, Bancroft It Oo., { „__ ^^^ i ^^^^^^ Scribner, 

130 (towid Btrtrt. S ( 124 Oruid Btrsot. 

SOHBRMBBHOSN, HAHOROFT & CO., B12 Arch St., PiilL 
OTRUB a. OOOZa, 37 and 39 BratUe St., Barton, BKua. 



NEW PATENT INK WELLS FOR 8GH00L8. 



8 









EXPIiAXATION.— Fife- I repreMmts a tnp view of the oorer ; 2, n top r<«w of the well withoat the cover ; X » bottom 
Hew or the cover : 4. nn e<1(re riew of the cover ; 5, « view of well conipleie ; 6, n key to tcrew on and niiMrew coTer. The 
Ink Well (5) Is initerted into the desk ihroiigh a hole bored for the piirpoM. no thut the flange (which l» of considerablr 
Ifirirer diameter than the body) renta upon the (kurfnce of the deiik, and in Kernred in place by screwH Inserted in conntersnnk 
hole*. The flance of the well has turned down on itM onler edffe a lip, which alone re»li on the desk, leavlnir a spare within, 
below (he interior part of the flange. This space is provided for the piirpone of allowing room In which pins or Mads project- 
Ing downward from the lower side of the cover may freely move. The pins have enlarged ends, or heads (as seen in 4), and 
are firnt inserted through apertures made large enough to sdmit thorn freely in the flanse of the well, as represented in 2). 
From these apertures extend, concentrically in opi>OHite directions, cnrved slots. Just wide enough to allow the neeks of the 
pins to pass freely. The lower edges of the«<« hIoIh have a slight inclination downward from the apertures, so that as the 
cover is turned round the heads of the piuM Inrcome wedged agilnst the inclined siirraces, and draw the cover cloaely down 
upon the well on which it is made to fit tightly. The cover is fastened by means of a key (Fig. 6). 

This new Well \n simple, and wliile it contains the combined excellencies of the best wella now 
in n»Of it remedies the detectK of all : 

l»t. We have a neut and secure fastening for the cover, which can only be removed with the key, 
which ia to he kept by the teacher, or janitor. 

2d. The Well itself, afler being fastened by two common screwn, never haa to be removed; 
when neceswiry for cleaning, the glus.n lining only being removed, which can be done by nnscrew- 
ing the cap with a nimple turn of the key. 

8d. It will not get out of order, as by ita simplicity of arrangement there is no lining to corrode. 
It cannot burst and spill the ink. and cannot be removed tmd lost by the pupils. 

4th. It can be used in the holes made for other wells. 

<^th. It is economical, as the expenditure for each pupil (where double desks are used) is less 
than fifteen cents for his whole school-going time. 

Price of Ink Wells per dozen, $3.50; Keys, 10 cts. each, 

GEO. b 0. W. SHERWOOD, 118 Lake Street, Ohlcago. 
OTRUS O. 000KB; 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 
SOHERHERHORN BANCROFT b 00., 

130 Orand St., New York, 512 Arch St., Phijadelphia. 

SiTTERLEB'S PATENT Mmm FOR SCHOOLS, 

CLAIMS THE FOLLOWING EXCELLENCIES : 

1. It furnishes perfect security against injury to books and furniture, occasioned by the acci- 
dental spillinif or careless use of ink. 

2. In the schoolr(»om it places the ink appropriated to the use of the pupils wholly within tho 
control of the teacher — the removal of the cap by ordinary means being impossible. 

8. It protects tho itik from dust, prevents evaporation, and atfords better securiiy against freez- 
ing than any other inkstand in use. 

There is a small space for air between the cap and the plns"«-font. By placing: a piece of woollen 
cloth or fur on the base-plate, the foot will be wholly surrounde<i by non-conducting media^ which, 
under ordinary circumstances, will prevent the ink from freezing. 



Frier, $3.50 per dozen, complete. WrencJies, only 25 cents each. Only one tcrench 
is needed for a school. 

Baton's Metallic Ink Wells — metal, lined with glass — per doz. . $3.00. 

Heavy Glass Fonts or Wells— per doz 1.00. 

Japanned Covers for same — per doz 1.20. 

t^* All kinds of Movable Inkstands for Teacher's Desks. 

The subscribers respectfully solicit the orders of School Officers and Teachers. 

SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 

130 Orand St., N. Tork, and 612 Arch St, PhUadslphla. 



DRAWING. 



**^ 



NEW PRIMARY DRAWING PATTERNS FOR SCHOOLS. These are well 

drawn by a tna>tcr, who In alive to the wanU of pupils who wi»li to learn tho usffbl HCConipli»liin«iit of draw- 
Inic- The ilrawinjn« are transferred to alone, and are well printed fh)in the atone. For the convenience of 
^acheni at a di^tanoe, tbe»e patterns will be printed upon iheeta, and thus they may be eoonomlcally Aent 
everywhere by mail 

8hret No. 1 contains THIRTY-ONE SIMPLE DRAWINGS of familiar objeetai These mav be e^ily imi- 
tated by the b<>ginner, and will develop the flnt principles of drawing. Sheet No. 2 contains NINk DRAWINGS 
more complex than the former, bat Dot too difficult for the pupil who may have copied the drawings of the first 
sheet 

The drawinjTS are easy and progresslre. TheM two sheets are the beginning of a series which will be prepared 
in dae time. The teacher may cut each sheet into scrverml cards, so that a number of pupils may pr<^reM at one 
time. Price of the two sheeta, prepaid, by mail, 86 oenta. 

Th*M are also cut in the n«ual ttiae^ and put up in two nsat paper oaaet €U tks tame price. Tluty are 
more convenient/or uee^ but are not eo conveniently mailed, 

BARTHOLOMEW'S PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-CARDS. These Cards comprise 

five numbers (each containing twelve card^), with lessons accompany ine Noe. 1, 2, 8, and 4, for Pencil Draw- 
ing; No. 5 for Blackboard use. These Cards hare already been adopted by the School Committee of Boston, 
and are in n^e in many other cities and a large number of towns. The reputation Mr. Bartholomew has gained 
as a Teacher of Drawing in the Schools of Boston, Roxbnry, and ottier places, is quite sufficient to warnuit a 
large sale. Price 80 eenta each number. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S DRAWING-BOOKS. This series contains six numbers. In each 

number tlierc are twelve plates and twenty -four pagee of drawing-paper of a superior quality. Full in^tmctiuni 
accompany each plate. No. 1. Lessons in drawing straleht lines, angles, and various rectilinfar figures. No. 2. 
A review of No. I, and further exercises in plain figures. No. 8 Character, as applied to objects, and the 
meanft of triving it No. 4. Curved lines, circles, and objects in wliich curves are found. No A Rules of Per- 
spective, and the method of applying them in the drawing of simple objects. No. ft. Further Exercises in 
Perspective Drawing. 

The above boolcs are by Mr. W. N. Bartholomew, Teacher of drawing in the English ITigh and Boston Normal 
Schools. They are designed to fill, as they do, a void that has long heen felt in this ImfHtrtant branch of eilu* 
cation, and the immense sale which they had during the paA year is an indication of a renewed interest in thia 
valuable accomplibhment Retail price^ 40 cente each number. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S PERSPECTIVE. It is the object of this book to impart a knowl- 

edse of the art of drawing the outlineri of objcrta on a plain surface in surh a manner that the representation 
pball exhibit the same appearance ss the objects represented. The laws which govern the appearance of ob- 
ject sre Ar>t devehtped. and their truth demonstrated, then the method pursued in drawing by the eye. Thia 
contains forty finely executed wood engravings, illustrating the text It h«a already i>een iklupted in the Eng- 
lish High and Boston Normal Schoola. Retail price, one dollar and hcenty-JUfe cettie. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S SKETCHES FROM NATURE. These drawings are from Now 

England scenes, and arc designed to meet the wantf uf those who desire to obtain studies executed in a style 
adapted to blietching from nature. Jnjtve numbere^ paper covert^ 40 cents. 



Copies of the above works will be sent to Teachers for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the 
price. 

GUTOT'S SLATED MAP DRAWING CARDS. Price, $1.50 per set. 

The complete set (In portfolio) contains: THE HEMISPHERES, EUROPE. ASIA, AFRICA, NORTH 
AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA, OCEANIA, UNITED STATES (double lize). 

These *' Slatrd Map Drawing Cards" exhibit merely the latitudes and longitudes, and are printed on ■ 
newly invented smooth, silicious surface maile with the fkmous '^Eurclca Liquid Slating,** fh)m which alate pencil 
mari;8 ran be erased with the same facility as from an ordinary slate, thus enabling the pupil to re*draw on each 
Map hundreds of times, until an accurate and la»ting lcnowle<if:e is obtained of the Coaat lines, Boandariea, Rivera, 
Mountains, Cities, ice Foa tiik Complvts Sst, wiTUoirr PoRTrouoe, 90 centa^ 

GU YOrS PAPER MAP DRAWING CARDS. Price, 60 cents. 

Same Maps^ as ubove^ printed on a fine quality qf paper. 

FOR COMPLETE SET, WITHOUT PORTFOLIO. 86 eenta 

FOR ANT SINGLE MAP OF THE SET, PER DOZ fi& " 

SLATE PICTURES, an important and useful aid to the instmction of the yonng. These 

are simple drawinss^ white lines upon a blaclc surface — and hence can be easily imitated upon the slate. Or, 
the verv young s< holars. who can not imitate them upon the slate, can trace the flgnres on their white pa|H*r 
with a lead pencil. They have been introduced into the schools of M>me of (»nr larger towns, to the great sati4« 
faction of all oonoerned. There are six Icinda, or grades, each bound In a little bool:. 

. Price of each.... 15 cents. 

Also Mmie in cheaper form 10 ** 

The drawings are common household artlclM, or of flunillar animaK and are highly Interesting to ehll 
dreu. 

SCHERMEBHOBN, BANCROFT & CO., 

130 Orand St., New Tork, and 61 2 Axch Street, FhiladelpUa. 



SEP0RT8, SE6ISTER8* GERTinGATES, ETC. 



The Weekly Report for Pupils 



Is ft neatly amnfrod aheet— atze, about six inches by fire inches — raled for twelve wefks with spaces for 
weekly averafres of Attendance, Punctuality, DeiM>rtinent, and all the stndies of Coinnnon and High Sclio<ila. It 
has »parei( for the Pnrctnt's name to be written, after examining the marks for each week. At the end of ibe term 
It is to be signed by tlie Teacher. 

Si represents j9«;/irc'<; 4 good; 3 indifferent; it bad; 1 wrjf bad; entire Callare. 

Price per 100, printed on ^ood writing paper $0.75. 

" " lor same, bv miiil, prepaid 0.85. 

" ** printed on &ne card board 1.25. 

^* '^ lor Miinc, by mail, prepaid 1.50. 



Spteitntn seni^ uhen applied/or with red ttamp. 

Potter & Hammond's School Record 

Is a little, oblong book, 86 patres, pApor binding. It k designoti for the Teacher^s use in the Recitation Room. 
Each paxe Is rule<1 for Pupils' names, and marks for recitations for each day in the month. Each page is devoted 
to one 9tu<i !/ — lO Indicntes /)*?/'/fec7," O^ failure; with 9, 7, Ac., for Inteniieiliato degrees. One of the cover 
pages exidains a novel and Ufteful Dietlio<l for conducting an exercise in Penmanship, giving full instructions for 
pobture, holding |)en, care of ]»on0, ink, books, &c. This book is well made, of good l>ai»er, and highly esteemed 
where it has been tried. 

Trice, per dozen $1.50. 

" " by mail, prepaid • , 1.60. 

Sptcimen^ by maUy prepaid 0.15. 

Potter & Hammond's Monthly School Report 

Is very tastefully arraneed, printed npon fine heavy paper, in sheets about ten inches by six inches. It is in- 
tended to t»e used an a Monthly Summary of the averages from any Daiiy Rec«»rd whi(*h the Teacher may keep. 
It can be used for five successive months, and should be examiued and signed by the Parent at the end of each 
mouth. 



Price per 100 $1.50. 

** " by mail, prepaid : 1.75. 

Specifjun tent when applied for with red stamp. 



Shaw's Scholar's Register 



Is a new and complete Record for the Pupil. It is arraneed for a Daily Record of the PuplKs Attendance, 
Conduct, and Recitation*, for fourteen weeks; and after Uiis follows an Ah«tract for the Term, in which the 
whole is tfo condonM'd that the coniparatlvo htandinc of the pupil, for the Term, may lie observe^i at a glance. 
Tile labor of preparing a Daily Record too often proves a serious lax upon the Teacher*H time. Shaw's Scholar's 
Rruidtkr ohviatfS tiii(» difilcuMy by having each i'upil keep his own liec<iril. Aftvr a le»son hat been reciUfd, it 
is to bo marked in the proper'space hy the pupil, with a /«'i/<///^hc//. The Teacher can mark with iiiJ: such 
changes a.H are nefde*!; m.-tkc the average for the week. an<l carry it forward to the Al»>tract On this Abstract 
there are sjiaces for tho Parent to make remarks, and yfiecify. weekly, the time given to Mtu<iy at homo. The cor- 
rect use of tiie ScHOLAKH IkKGUtTKR will stiuiulftte the Pupil U) nu're punctual attendance, to better conduct, and 
to better IcM^ns. lie will be careful that liis own linnd mav not l*o required to record irregularities, misdemean' 
ors, or poor lessons. This book is really a uiodel, and should be cx'anined by every Teacher. 

Price per dozen $1.50. 

" ** by mail, prepaid 1.60. 

Specimen^ by mail 0.15. 

The Teacher's Institute Certificate 

Is after the form adopted by the highest educational anthority in the State of New York. When printed upon 
fine heavy cap-pajier it presents a beautiful appearance, anil is well ada[»ted for framing. A beautiful design 
heads tiie Hheet, which is fourteen inciies by seventeen inches in size. School Commissioners and otliera interest- 
ed in Teachers' Institutes, are invited to send their orders. 



Price . . . ■. 7 ct8. each. 

when bent by mail, prepaid 10 cts. each. 
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School Commissioner's Certificates. 

These are blank certificates, of tiie *' regulation"* f%»rm, to be filled, sitmed, and delivered by the School Ooni- 
missioner. aAer examining the Teacher, 'i hey are for three grades— FIR^T, SECON D, and TH I KD. They have 
a[»propriate designs, are well printed upon gotKl pajier, are very neat and convenient, and are much cheaper than 
can be prepared by the commissioner for his own use. 

Price per 100, by ExjircKs $0.75. 

*' " by mail, i»rep:iid .' 1.00. 

iSptcimen sheet showing the ihrte gradet^ by mail 0.05. 

SOHEIUKCBRHORN, BAITCROFT & CO., Publishers, 

130 Onmd St, N. Tork, 512 Arch St , PhUadelphia. 



Arthur's Magadne desenredlr enjoyg the reputation of being one of tho beat moral litarary m ag arina a 
pnbliahed in Amerioa.— Cobourg Sentinel, Canada West. 



Arthur's Home Magazine for 1865. 

Yoluiue§ XXV. and XXVI. 

Edited by T. S. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 



^•» 



The HOME MAGAZINE for I860 will be onlarged aiui improved, nnd made still more worthy, 
of the emincnl favor with which it Iiiim been received. Its character us a 

HiaH-TONED PERIODICAIi, 

claiininjr public fuvor on the ground of real merit, will be carefully mnintuined : while for variety, 
interest, usefulness, and ull the attractifi^is of literature und art essential to u true IIomk Maoazins, 
the publisihera will aim to make it SUI'EKIOR TO ALL OTiiEKS. BoHides liberal contributions 
from tiie pens of the Editors, 

A LAKGE CORPS OF TALENTED IVKITEKS 

Will continue to enrich its pnpes with novelettes, stories, poems, essays, and sketches of life and 
charueter, wriiten with the aim of blending literary excellence with the higher teachings of morality 
and religion. 

Social £itcratnre, ^rt, iltorals, i^caltl), JDomeetic i^appincss; 

To these the IIume Magazine has been and will continue to be devoted. 

A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING, AND TWO PAGES OF MUSIC, 

will appear in every number, besides choice pictures, groups and characters, prevailing fashions, 
and u lurge variety of patterns for garments, embroidery, <fec. In all respects we shall give 

A FIRST CLASS MAGAZINE, 

at a price within the reach of every intelligent family in the land. 



YEARLY TERMS-IN ADVANCE. 

1 copv $2.50 

3 copies 6*00 

r> copies, and one to gelter-up of club X0.00 

♦♦copies, '* " *' X5.00 

£^ A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled "THE INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE," will 
be nuiilcd to each person who sends us a club of subscribers. It will also be mailed to each single 
sub>criher from whom we receive |2.oO. 

^■j^ For |i4.50 we will send one copy each of Home Magazine and Godey's Lady's Book for a year. 

^f We do not require all the subscribers in a club to be at the same post-office. 

g^jgr Canada subscribers must add twelve cents on each subscription for prepayment of United 
Stales Postage. 

Address T. S. ARTHUR Sl CO., 

323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 



SPEAKERS, DIALOfiDE BOOKS, ETC., 

SENT BY MAIL, PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 



Sander'* School Speaker, 12mo. $2.00 

Oldham's Hutnorous Speaker, 12ino 1.75 

The Youn^ American's Speitker, I'Jiiio I.IMI 

Coi>p<*e'8 AcMlemic bi>eaker. bvo 2.50 

Tli« Nntiunal S|M!>Mk<>r, 12mo 1.85 

MnrKhair* First Book of Oratory, lUiiio l.UO 

Marshall^ Boiik of Oratory. 121110 1.50 

The Exhibition ;>peaker, 12mo 1.25 

The Universal S|»eaker, 12mo, 1.75 

Northt-ml's Little Orator 50 

" Little Speaker 50 

•* Natlontil Orator 1.20 

'• Entertaining Dialogaes 1.20 

** hrhool Dialogues 1.20 

Raymond's Patriotic Speaker 2.50 

Livell'8 U. S. Speaker l,6u 

ZachiM' New AmericMD Speaker 2 O** 

Lovell's Young Speakei 1.20 



Tbo N. Y. Speaker |1.75 

SclMM.l E.xhiblllon Book 50 

Sargent's Primary StandanI Speaker 60 

** liitiTuifdiate Standard S|>eaker 1.60 

" SiHndanl Sfieaker 2.25 

Fowte's Vrffe Si>eaker 1.50 

10«i DiaUigues 1.50 

ParlorDramas 1.60 

Dime American Speaker. No. 1 10 

•* National SiM-aktT, No. 2 10 

" Patriotic Si.eaker, No. JJ 10 

Comic SiH>aker. No. 4 10 

Dialogue^ No. 1 10 

l)lalogue.% N.». i 10 

Sargent'A Oriirlnal Dialogued 1 60 

L'»veir«* SchtMil D alogutM* 1.50 

Sender** Union Speaker 1.85 

My Sabl>Btb School Scrap Book 1.26 



u 
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SOHERISERHORN BANCROFT & 00., 

130 Grand St, Naw York, 612 Arch St, PhUadelphla. 



GUYOT'S 

PHT8IGAL AND POLITICAL WALL HAPS 

FOR SCHOOLS. 

ALSO, 

THE TE-A^OHLER'S' KEY. 



BY PROF. ARNOLD GUYOT. 



^•^ 



These Mapa are designed for the illnstrfttion of Pbjvlcal and Polittcal Geognphj, and are adapted to evcrj 
grade of scliuoL Among tlifir dl»tingalsbed excellencies are the following :— 

l8t— THEY ARE COBRECT. Thej have been worked out anuw from original documonta, and ar«, there- 
fore^ /reah and original. 

Sd.— Tliey are distinguished bj CLEARNESS and SIMPLICITY. Such features as nxa fundamenUd and 
eharacterfttia are presented, and there is a Judicious omission of uiiimportunt details 

8d.-DUE IMPORTANCE IS GIVEN TO THE PHYSICAL FEATURES, which so viully affect the cli- 
mate, river f>7i>tems, prvvluRtlons, and economic value, animals, and even the character of tho inhabitants their 
civil and {Militical conditions. Unusual care has been taken to exhibit the fi>nns of relict; the elevations and de* 
pressions of the liurfkce. The differences in altitude of lowlands and plateaus are expressed 2>y ^//fifre/i< ^inM, 
while the elevation and Imfrartancc of the various mountain chains arc indicated by the boldness of the toiMijcn'aph- 
Ical drawings — their depth t^thading; thus exhibiting their relative gradations and true proportions. In mlili- 
tion, tlie nature of the surface, whether forest land, prairie, or deserts; also, the limits of the zones, of the vegeta- 
ble staples, together with the marine currents, are indicated by special signs. 

4rh.— THE POLITICAL BOUNDARIES, the principal cities, rlver^ Ac, are distinctly designated, so that 
the Mape are both phytical and potitlcaL 

5th.— HARMONY HAS BEEN PKESERVED— that is, tiio true relative proportions of parts ss found in 
nature. The prominence or subordination of each pbyMcal feature in the Map conforms to its prominence or 
aabordinaiion in nature. 

SIZE AND PRICE OF GUYOT'S MAPS. 

UNITED STATZ3S 6 

NORTH AMBRIOA 5i 

"< " (8maUer).4 

SOUTH AMI2RIOA 6 

<< " (SmaU«r).3 

BUROPB 8 

" (SmaUer).4 

OENTRAIj SUROPE 8 

ASIA (Ready Jaii>y Ist). 

« (8maUer).4 

AFRICA B\ 

« (SmaUer).4 

OOSANIOA 4 

THE WORIiD, Mercator's Prqjec. .8^ 

THE HEMISPHERES 5^ 

ROMAN EMPIRE, ANCIENT OREEOE, and ITAI«IA, to be ready in Sep- 
Wmber. Also, PLAN OF ROME and ATHENS. 

Any Map, or any number of Maps may be selected, when a complete set (laige or small) 
are not required. 

All orders should be sent to SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT A, CO., Pub- 
lishers, 130 Grand St. (six doors E. of Broadway), New York ; 612 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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